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INTRODUCTION. 


L  'THHE  order  and  method,  that  have  been 

X    followed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Work,"^^"®* 
cannot  be  continued,  without  the  greatest  incon-  ce^ed  ia 
veniences,  in  this  Fourth  Book,  which  relates  to  f^  p"^ 
the  modem  history  of  the  chuich.     From  theJhwbirte^ 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth    century,  the  c»»»nfcf<* '^ 
face  of  religion  was  remarkably  changed ;  the  di-  book°"^ 
Tisions,  that  had  formerly  perplexed  the  church, 
increased  considerably  ;  and  the  Christian  socie- 
ties, that  relinquished  the  established  forms  of  di- 
vins  worship,  and  erected  themselves  into  separ- 
ate assemblies,  upon  principles  different  from  those 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  multiplied  from  day  to 
day.     This  circumstance  renders  it  impossible  to 
present  in  one  connected  series,  or,  as  it  were, 
in   one   continued  tablature,  the  events,   vicis- 
situdes, and  revolutions,  that  happened  in  the 
church,  divided  its  members,  and  enfeebled  the 
dominion  of  its  tyrants.  From  the  period  on  which 
we  now  enter,  the  bond  of  union  among  Christians, 
that  had  been  formed  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontifs,  was  everywhere  either  dissolved,  oi*, 
at  least,  relaxed ;  and  consequently  this  period  of 
our  history  must  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
branches,  into  as  many  parts,  as  there  were  fa- 
mous sects  that  arose  in  this  century. 

II.  It  is  however  proper  to  observe  here,  that'^^^^^^^*^" 
many  of  the  events,  which  distinguish  this  ccn-dinrch!n 
tury,  had  a  manifest  relation  to  the  church  in*'^"*^^"^"- 
general,  and  not  to  any  Christian  society  in  par- alvid^  in. 
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ticular.     And  as  thesfe  events  deserve  to  be  men^ 
t'oned  separately,  on  account  of  their  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  throw  a  light  upoa  the  statQ  of 
Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  the  history 
of  each  particular  Christian  society,  we  shall  there- 
fore divide  this  Fourth  Book  into  two  main  and 
principal  parts,  of  which  the  one  shall  contain  the 
General^  and  the  other  the  Particular  history  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
The  gene-      HI.  To  the  General  History  belong  all  those 
cf^°^  events  which  relate  to  the  state  of  Christianity, 
chnrcb^   Considered  in  itself  and  in  its  utmost  extent,   to 
lu extent,   xhc  Christian  church  viewed  in  the  general,  and 
abstracted  from  the  miserable  and  multipUed  di- 
visions into  which  it  was  rent  by   the  passions  of 
men.  Under  this  head  we  shall  take  notice  of  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral, without  any  regard  to  the  particular  sects 
that  were  thus  instrumental   in  promoting  its 
interests  ;  nor  shall  we  omit  the  consideration  of 
certain  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions,  which 
appeared  worthy  of  admiration  to  all,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  sects,  and 
*  which  consequently  produced  every  where  changes 

and  improvements  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Pmioilar  IV.  In  the  Particular  History  of  this  century, 
history.  ^^  proposc  passiug  in  review,  in  their  proper  or- 
der, the  various  sects  into  which  the  Christian 
church  was  divided.  This  part  of  our  work,  for 
the  sake  of  method  and  precision,  we  shall  sub- 
divide into  two.  In  the  Jint  we  shall  compre- 
hen*i  what  relates  to  the  more  ancient  Christian 
sects,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres 
while  the  second  shall  be  confined  to  the  history 
of  those  more  modern  societies,  the  date  of  whose 
origin  is  posterior  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
In  the  accounts  that  are  here  to  be  given  of  the 
circumstances,  fate,  and  doctrines  of  each  sect, 
the  method  laid  down  in  the  Preface  to  this  WoUc: 

shall 
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ihall  be  rigorously  observed,  as  far  as  is  possible^ 
since  it  seems  the  most  adapted  to  lead  us  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  progress,  and 
tenets  of  every  Christian  society,  that  arose  in 
these  times  of  discords 

V.    The  most  momentous  event  that  distin- Historyof 
guished  the  church  after  the  fifteenth  century,  andn^^n, 
we  may  add,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  Revolu- 
tions that  happened  in  the  state  of  Christianity  since 
the  time  of  its  divine  and  immortal  Founder,  was 
that  happy  change  introduced  into  religion,  which 
is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Blessed  Reformation. 
This  grand  revolution,  which  arose  in   Saxony 
from  small  beginnings,  not  only  spread  itself  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  through  all  the  European  pro-^ 
vinces,  but  also  extended  its  efficacy  more  or  less 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  main  and  principal  s{)ring 
which  has  moved  the  nations  from  that  illustrious 
period,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  both  of 
those  civil  and  religious  revolutions  that  fill  the 
annals  of  history  down  to  our  times.     The  face 
oi Europe  was,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  changed 
by  this  great  event.     The  present  age  feels  yet, 
in  a  sensible  manner,  and  ages  to  come  will  con- 
tinue to  perceive,  the  inestimable  advantages  it 
produced^  and  the  inconveniences  of  which  it  has 
been  the  innocent  occasion.     The  history  therefore 
of  such  an  important  revolution,  from  whence  so 
many  others  have  derived  their  origin,  and  who^e 
relations  and  connexions  are  so  extensive  and  uni- 
versal, demands  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  degree 
of  attention,  and  has  an  unquestionable  rigbt  to 
the  principal  place  in  such  a  work  as  this.     We 
therefore    now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious 
Ticw  of  the  modern  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
according  to  the  plan  and  method  already  laid 
iowo. 
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THE 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 


SECTION  I. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

CENT  I.  rTpfiE  History  of  the  Reformation  is  too 
s  i^7J.'  I.  X  ample  and  extensive  to  be  comprehended 
'  »  -'  without  a  certain  degree  of  confusion,  in  the  un- 
ttMofdie  interrupted  narration  of  one  Section;  wc  shall 
fim  fac-  therefore  divide  it  into  Four  Parts, 
oon.  'pjjg  J'lRST  will  contain  j4n  Account  of  the  Siate 

of  Cbristiamty  before  the  Commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  Second,  The  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
from  its  first  Beginnings  until  the  date  of  the  Con^ 
fession  drawn  up  at  Augsburg. 

The  Third  will  exhibit  A  View  of  the  same 
History^  from  this  latter  period  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  Smalcald.     And, 

The  Fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  Tbe  Peace 
that  was  entered  into  with  tbe  Abettors  of  tbe  Re-, 
formation  in  the  year  1555  M-  ^^^^  division  is 
natural  j  it  arises  spontaneously  from  the  events 
themelves. 

CHAP. 

[a]  The  writers  of  the  Uisiory  of  tbe  Reformation^  of  every 
rank  ai*d  order,  are  enumerated  by  the  Ycry  leam^l  Philip 
Fkid.  Hake  (who  himself  deserves  a  most  eminent  rank  in  this 
cla^),  in  his  Historia  Sacrorum  et  Luthero  Emenjatorum^  .part 
I.  cap.  t.  p.  I.  and  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Centijolium 
Luthtranum^  part  II.  cap.  clxxxvii.  p.  863. — Tbe  great- 
est part,  or  at  least  the  most  eminent,  of  this  list  of  authors 
must  Lc  consulted  bv  such  as  desire  a  farther  confirmation  or 

Hliutration 
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CHAPTER    J. 

Concermtig  the  sisUe  qftbt  CbrisHm  Cburcb  brfotH 

the  keformathnk 

L     A  BOUT  Ac  commencement  of  this  cen-  ^  %^^' 
Jf\_  tmy  the  Roman  pontifs  lived  in  the  itt-  s  t  c  t.  r. 
most  tranquVllity;  nor  haid  they,  as  things  ap-^:jT>^ 


are 


peared  to  be  situa(ed,  the  least  reason  to  appre^m  z  quiet 
liend  any  opposition  to  their  pretensions,  or  J^^J^^*v!ijn^ 
beUion  against  their  authority ;  since  those  dread-  J^^^T' 
fill  commotions,  which 'had  been  excited  in  the^»«»^"- 
preceding  ages  by  the  Waldenses,  Aibigenses,*^' 
and  fiegbards,  and  lately  by  the  Bohemians,  were 
entirely  suppressed,  and  >had  yielded  to  the  united 
powers  of  counsel  and  the  sword.  Such  of  the 
Waldenses  as  yet  remained,  lived  contented  under 
the  difficulties  of 'extreme  poverty  in  the  vallies 
of /^iedmontj  and  proposedto  themselves  no -high- 
er earthly  felicity,  than  that  of  leaving  to  their 
descendants  that  wretched  and  obscure  comer  of 
Ewrepe^  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Pyrene^ 
on  mountains;  while  the  handful  of 'Bohemians^ 
that  survived  the  ruin  of  their  faction,  and  still 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  yoke* 
had  neither  strength  nor  knowledge  adequate  to 
any  new  attempt,  and  therefore,  in^stead  of  inspir* 
ing  terror,  became  objects  of  contempt. 

II.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  thi$ ''J^f  ^"'^ 
apparent  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  pontifs  ^,ll,"tt  tJ^c 
and  their  adherents,  that  their  measures  were  ap- h*  f'*^*  *"^ 
plauded,  or  their  chains  worn  without  reluctance.  fcc[«^J" 
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Blustration  of  the  matters  which  I  propose  to  relate  briefly  in 
th^  course  of  this  history.  The  illustrious  names  of  Sleidan 
and  Seckendorff,  and  others,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  kind  of  erudition,  arc  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  to  recoijimend  their  vfotks  to  the  perusal  of  the  curi* 
#iis  reader. 
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CENT.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only  pri- 
s  1  c^T*  I.  vate  persons,  but  also  the  most  powerful  princes 
and  sovereign  states,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
despotic  dominion  of  the  pontifs,  the  finiud,  yio^ 
lenCe^  avarice,  and  injustice  that  prevailed  in 
their  counsels,  the  arrogance,  tyranny,  and  ex- 
tortion of  their  legates,  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness and  enormous  crimes  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  all  denominations,  the  unrighteous  severity 
and  partiality  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  demanded 
publicly,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them, 
a  Reformation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members,  and  a  general  council  to  accom- 
plish that  necessary  and  happy  purpose  [&]*  ^^^ 
these  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  so 
far  as  to  produce  any  good  effect }  since  they 
came  from  peisons  who  never  presumed  to  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  about  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  religious  matters,  and  who,  of  con« 
sequence,  instead  of  attempting,  themselves,  to 
bring  about  that  reformation  that  was  so  ardently 
desired,  remained  entirely  ilnactive,  and  looked 
for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome^  or  to  a  general 
council.  As  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontif  was  held  sacred,  and  his  jurisdiction  su- 
preme, there  could  be  no  reason  to  expect  any 
considerable  reformation  either  of  the  corruCptions 
of  the  church  or  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

m,if 

\jb']  Thete  complaiati  and  accusations  have  been  largely  enu- 
merated by  several  writers.  See,  among  many  others,  Val* 
£rk.  LoescheRUS,  in  Beit's  et  documentu  Reformations  ^  torn. 
a.  cap.  V.  p.  X05. — cap.  ix.  p.  181.  &  £rk.  Saix>m.  Cyprian. 
l^rafat.  ad  Wilk.  Ern,  Ten%eiii  Hirtoriam  Reformat,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1717.— The  grievances  complain- 
ed of  by  the  Germans  in  particular,  are  amply  mentioned  by 
J.  F.  Gfi^Gius,  in  his  Gravamina  Imperatar,  et  nationis  C^'-- 
man.  adversus  sedem  Ruman^  cap.  vii.  p.  26 1.  Nor  do  the 
vriser  and  more  learned  among  the  modern  Romanists  pretend 
to  dcr.y  that  the  church ^id  clergy,  before  the  time  of  LuTHfrK, 
were  corrupted  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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ni.  If  any  thing  seemed  proper  to  destroy  the  c  e 
gloomy  empire  of  superstition,  and  to  alarm  the  s  i  c 
securi^  of  the  lordly  pontifs,  it  was  the  restore-  — n 
tion  of  learning  in  Europe^  and  the  number  of  men„ti^ 
of  genius  that  arose,  of  a  sudden,  under  the  be-  i»nu 
nign  influence  of  that  auspicious  revolution.  But 
even  this  new  scene  of  things  was  insufficient  to 
terrify  the  lords  of  the  church,  or  to  make  them 
apprehend  the  decline  of  their  power.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  this  happy  revolution  in  the  republic  of 
letters  dispelled  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and 
kindled  in  the  minds  of  many  the  love  of 
truth  and  sacred  liberty.  Nay,  it  is  also  certain 
that  many  of  these  great  men,  such  as  Erasmus 
and  others,  pointed  the  delicacy  of  their  wit,  or 
levelled  the  fury  of  their  indignation,  at  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the 
priesthood,  the  abuses  that  reigned  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  brutish  manner  of  the  Monastic 
Orders.  But  this  was  nut  sufficient,  since  none 
had  the  courage  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
to  attack  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  statutes,  which 
were  absurdly,  yet  artfully,  sanctified  by  the  title 
of  canon 'law  ^  or  to  call  in  question  that  ancient 
and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  Christ  had  esta- 
blished a  vicegerent  at  Rom^^  cloathed  with  his 
supreme  and  unlimited  authority.  Entrenched, 
therefore,  within  these  strong-holds,  the  pontifs 
looked  ujwn  their  own  authoriry  and  the  peace  of 
the  church  as  beyond  tl^.e  reach  of  danger,  and 
Treated  with  indiflerenc:;  tlie  threats  and  invectives 
of  their  enemies.  Arnv^d,  ni  3rco\  (u-,  with  power 
to  punish,  and  abi^nd'ip.tly  fLiivii.sIted  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  in  ihe  most  iiUaiincc  manner, 
tliey  were  ready,  on  every  connuorion,  to  crush 
the  obstinate,  and  to  pain  over  live  mercenary  to 
tht*ir  cause  ;  unJ  this  iiJecri  c^'-d  iiot  hut  con- 
tribute  considerably  ij  l!:::  si.  i'.^J  :v  o!*  tiieii  do^ 
uiialon. 

lY.  lleacc 
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c  F  N  T.     IV .  Hence  it  was,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 

s  »*c^.  I.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  utmost  security  and  ease,  and  being 
' — w — 'entirely  free  from  apprehensions  and  cares  of 
Akxandbr  ^very  luud,  followed  without  reluctance,  and 
VI.  gratified  without  any  limitation  or  jrestraint,  thic 

PiiuiiL  various  demands  cf  their  lusts  and  passions. 
Alexander  VI.  whom  humanity  disowns,  and 
who  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  monster  than 
as  a  man,  whose  deeds  excite  horror,  and  whose 
enormities  place  him  among  the  most  execrable 
tyrants  of  ancient  times,  stained  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  by  the  most  tremendous 
crimes.  The  world  was  delivered  from  this  papal 
fiend  in  the  year  1503,  by  the  poisonous  draught 
which  he  had  prepared  for  others,  as  is  generally 
believed ;  though  there  are  historians  that  attri- 
bute his  death  to  sickness  and  old  age  [c].  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Pius  lU. 
who,  in  less  than  a  month,  was  deprived  by  death 
of  that  high  dignity.  The  vacant  chair  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  bribery  ,by  Julian  de  la 
RovERE,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of 
Julius  II. 
jBiiuiii.  V.  To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with  which 
Julius  II.  dishonoured  the  pontificate,  we  may 
add'the  most  savage  ferocity,  the  most  audacious 
arrogance,  the  most  despotic  vehemence  of  tem- 
per, and  the  most  extravagant  and  frenetic  passion 
for  war  and  bloodshed.  He  began  his  miUtary  en- 
terprises by  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Veneti- 
ans, after  having  strengthened  his  cause  by  an  alU- 
ance  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  [rf]. 

He 

[c]  Sec  the  Lije  of  AiJiXAKDER  VL  in  two  volcmcs  8vo. 
by  Alf.x.  Gordon',  Esq. — As  also  another  life  of  the  same 
ponrif,  v,riitcn  with  more  moderation,  and  subioined,  alcng 
with  that  of  Leo  X.  to  the  first  volume  of  the  learned  and 
irj^cnious  \\oik  entitled,  Hiitoire  du  Dr9U  puhlique  EccUstcs^ 
tti^ue  Ft  ancois^  far  AU  D.  B.  published  in  410  at  Lonat^rty  ia 

[//]  See  Dv  Bos,  Histoire  de  la  Ligue  de  T^/w^r/T)',  pubL'sh- 
cd  at  the  llcgue  in  two  volumes  8  vo,  in  the  jear  i  - 1  ^. 
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He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Farrara  ;  and,  at  c  e  m  t« 
length,  turned  his  arras  against  his  former  ally,  thcg  ^^^  ^ 
French  monarch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vene- 
tians, Spaniards,  and  Swiss,  whom  he  had  drawn 
into  this  war,  ajod  engaged  in  his  cause  by  an  of- 
fensive league.  His  whole  pontificate.,  in  short* 
was  one  continued  scene  of  military  tumult ;  nor 
did  he  suffer  Europe  to  enjoy  a  moment's  tranquil- 
lity as  long  as  he  lived.  We  may  easily  imagine 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  church  under  a 
vicar  of  Christ,  who  lived  in  camps,  amidst  the 
din  of  arms,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  no  other 
fame  than  that  which  arose  from  battles  won  and 
cities  laid  desolate.  Under  such  a  pontif  all  things 
must  have  gone  to  ruin ;  the  laws  must  have  been 
subverted,  the  discipline  of  the  church  destroyed, 
and  the  genuine  lustre  of  true  religion  entirely 
effaced. 

VI.  Nevertheless,  from  this  dreadful  cloud  that 
hung  over  Europe ^  some  rays  of  lighr  seemed  tOcaomwu 
break  forth,  that  promised  a  better  state  of  things, 
and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  reformation 
in  the  church  that  was  so  ardently  and  so  univer- 
sally desired.  Lewis  XI I.  king  of  France^ 
provoked  by  the  insults  he  had  received  from  this 
arrogant  pontif,  meditated  revenge,  and  even 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  a  menacing  in- 
scription, expressing  his  resolution  to  overturn  the 
power  of  Roine^  which  was  represented  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Babylon  on  this  coin  [e].  Several  cardinals 
also,  encouraged  by  the  protectionof  this  monarch 
and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  assembled,  in  the 
year  1511,  a  council  at  Pisa^  with  an  intention  10 

set 

M  Sec  B.  Christ.  Sioismund.  Lilbii  Commentatio  ienum- 
mis  Ludovict  XII.  Epi^ra/>be,^E}iD.\M  BADYLOVrsKOMKN  in- 
*iS9tbu5  ;  Lcipsic,  17 17  — See  hIso  Tb^^aurus  Episto/icus  CrQ- 
s/im«//,  torn.  il.  p.  238.  -  ^3. — Colonia,  ILsi^/ire  Lir.cr.deU 
V'.lle  de  Lyon^  torn.  ii.  p.  443.— The  autho.  =  i:..':'.y  and  occasion 
of  this  medal  have  ueen  much  dis-nitcd,  uua,  u:.  i>  Wwli  Lnu'wn, 
w«ve  uSbrded  zuutter  of  kecu  (kbute. 
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c  E  N  T.  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  this  furious  pontif, 
s  B^c^T.  i.^"^  ^^  correct  and  reform  the  errors  and  corrup 
*-  ^  -'  tions  of  a  superstitious  church.  Julius,  on  the 
other  hand,  relying  on  his  own  strength,  and  on 
the  power  of  his  allies,  beheld  these  threatening 
appearances  without  the  least  conc6m,  nay, 
treated  them  with  mockery  and  laughter.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  the  methods  of  ren- 
dering ineffectual  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  that 
prudence  dictated,  and  therefore  gave  orders  for 
a  council  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  in 
the  year  15 12  [/],  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Fisa  were  condemned  and  annulled  in 
the  most  injurious  and  insulting  terms.  This 
condemnation  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
followed  with  the  most  dire  and  formidable  ana-- 
ihemas  against  Lewis  and  other  Princes,  had  not 
death  snatched  away  this  audacious  pontif,  in  the 
year  15 12,  in  the  midst  of  his  ambitious  and  vin- 
dictive projects. 
i^x.  VII.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  15 13,  by 

Leo  X.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  who,  though 
of  a  milder  disposition  than  his  predecessor,  was 
nevertheless  equally  indifferent  about  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  He 
was  a  protector  of  men  of  learning,  and  was  him- 
self learned  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the  age  would 
admit  of.  His  time  was  divided  between  conver- 
sation with  men  of  letters  and  pleasure;  though  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
consecrated  to  the  latter.  He  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  whatever  was  accompanied  with  soli- 
citude and  care,  and  discovered  the  greatest  im- 
patience under  events  of  that  nature.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  prodigality,  luxury,  and  im- 
prudence, and  has  even  been  charged  with  in>- 
piety,   if  not   atheism.      He   did   not   however 

neglect 

[/]  li^KOJUlN*!  CencUia^  torn,  u,  p.  1553. 
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neglect  the  grand  object  which  the  generality  of  c  e  n 
his  predecessors  had  so  much  at  heart,  even  the  s  » 
promoting  and  advancing  the  opulence  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  see.     For  he  took  the  utmost . 
care  that  nothing  should  be  transacted  in'  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  which  Julius  had  assem- 
bled and  left  sitting,  that  bad  the  least  tendency 
to  fevour  the  Reformation  of  the  church.  He  went 
still  facther  ;  and,  in  a  conference  which  he  had 
with  Francis  I.  king  of  France^  at  Bologna^  he 
engaged  that  monarch  to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic  ^ 
Sanction  [^],  which  had  been  so  long  odious  to  the 
popes  of  Rome^  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  ano- 
ther body  of  laws,  more  advantageous  to  the  pa- 
pacy, which  were  imposed  upon  his  subjects  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Concordate^  and  received  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  reluctance  [iy\. 

VllLThe 

[g\  We  have  mentioned  this  Pr^m^/iV  Sanction^  Cent.  XV. 
Part  II.  Chap.  II.  sect.  xvi«  note  [^],  and  given  there  some  ac- 
count of  its  nature  and  design.  This  important  edict  is  pub- 
Hshed  at  large  in  the  eight  volume  of  the  Concilia  HarDuini, 
p.  1949'  as  is  the  ConcorJaUy  that  was  substituted  in  its  place, 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  1867.  ^^^  ui  Leib* 
KiTZ,  his  Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat,  part  1.  p.  158.  part  II. 
p.  338.— The  history  of  these  two  pieces  is  given  in  an  ample 
and  accurate  manner  by  bishop  Buknkt,  in  his  History  of  the 
Refirmation^  voL  iiL  p.  3. — See  also  on  the  same  subject,  De 
"BovLAY fHis/oria  Acod,  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61.— 109.  Du  Cxos, 
Histoirtde  Louis  TH.^^Histoirr  da  Droit  Eccitsiasfique  Fran- 
€ois^  torn.  i.  Diss.  iz.  p.  415. — Menigianaj  tom.  iii.  p.  285. 

S^  [hi}  The  king  went  in  person  to  the  parliament  to  ofTf  r 
the  Comcordate  to  be  registered,  and  letters  patent  were  made 
out  requiring  all  the  judges  and  courts  of  justice  to  observe  thi^t 
^lefy  and  see  it  executed.  ITie  parliament,  aftrr  dcliberatiTig  a 
month  upon  this  important  matter,  concluded  not  to  register  the 
Concordate^  but  to  observe  stile  the  Pragmatic^  unless  the  for- 
mer edict  was  received  and  established  in  as  great  an  assembly 
ms  that  was,  which  published  the  latter  in  the  rcifii  of  CH.^RtEs 
VII.  And  when  by  violence  and  force  they  were  obliged  to 
publish  the  Concordate^  they  joined  to  this  publication  a  solemn 
protest,  and  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  coun- 
cil, into  both  which  measures  the  university  and  the  clergy  en- 
tered with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  zeaL  But  royal  a;.d  papal 
despotism  af  length  prevaile^. 

The 
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c  K,N  T.  Vni.  The  raging  thirst  of  dominion  that  con- 
s  t  c  T.  I.  sumed  these  pontifs,  and  their  arrogant  endeavours 
to  crush  and  oppress  all  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  their  power,  were  accompanied  with  the 
most  insatiable  avarice.  All  the  provinces  of 
Europe  were,  in  a  manner,  drained  to  enrich  these 
ghostly  tyrants,  who  were  perpetually  gaping 

after 

The  chancellor  De  Prat,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
promoting  the  Concordate^  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  The  illustrioos 
and  learned  president  Hainault  has  not,  however,  hesitated  to 
jdefend  his  memory  against  this  aceusation,  and  to  justify  the 
ConcordMte  as  an  equitable  Contract,  and  as  a  measure  attended 
with  less  inconveniencies  than  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  He  ob- 
serves, that  by  the  king's  being  invested,  by  the  ConcordaU^ 
with  the  privilege  of  noobinating  to  the  bishoprics  and  vacant 
benefices  of  the  first  class,  many  corruptions  and  abuses  were 
prevented,  which  arose  fix>m  the  simoniacal  practices  that  pre- 
vailed almost  every  where,  while,  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction^  every  church  chose  its  bishop,  auad  every  monastery 
its  abbot.  He  observes,  moreover,  that  this  nomination  was 
the  natural  right  of  the  crown,  as  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  great  benefices  had  been  created  by  the  kings  of  France^ 
and  he  insbts  particularly  on  this  consideration,  that  the  right 
which  Christian  communities  have  to  chuse  their  leaders,  can- 
not be  exercised  by  such  large  bodies  without  much  confusion 
and  many  inconveniencies :  and  that  the  subjects,  by  entrusting 
their  sovereign  with  the  government  of  the  state,  invest  him,  i^- 
40  facto,  with  an  authority  over  the  church  which  is  %.fart  of 
the  state,  and  its  noblest  branch.  See  Hainault,  AbrtgS  Cbro^ 
nologique  de  tHistoire  de  France^  in  the  particular  remarks  that 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  most  speeious  objection  that  was  made  to  the  Coneordate 
was  this :  that  in  return  for  the  nomination  to  the  vacant  bene- 
fices, the  king  granted  to  the  popes  the  annates^  er  first  fruits^ 
which  had  been  complained  of  as  an  intolerable  grievance. 
TTiere  is,  however,  no  mention  of  this  equivalent  in  the  Concor- 
date.  And  it  was  by  a  papal  bull  that  succeeded  this  compact, 
that  the  pontifs  claimed  the  payment  oi  xkt first  fruiis^  of  which 
they  had  put  themselves  in  possession  in  the  year  13x6,  and 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See  the 
Histoire  du  Droit  EccUsiastigut  Francois.  As  this  substitution 
of  the  Coneordate,  in  the  place  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  was 
a  most  important  transaction,  and  had  a  very  great  influence  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  English,  the  translator  judged  it  necessarj 
to  pve  here  some  account  of  that  matter. 
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after  new  accei?sioiis  of  wealth,  m  order  to  aug-c  e  n  t- 
xttent  the  nthnber  of  their  firiends  and  the  stability's  ^It.  t 
of  tfiteir  dominion,     x^nd  indeed,  according  to' — ;v--— '' 
the  notions  commonly  entertained,  the  rulers  of 
the  church  seemed  to  have  a  fair  enough  pretext, 
firom  the  nature  of  their  character,*  to  demand  a 
sort  of  tribute  from  their  flock ;  for  none  can 
deny  ta  the  supreme  governors  of  any  state  (and 
rac6  was  the  character  assumed  hy  the  popes)- 
the  privilege  of  levying  tr*bute  from  those  over 
whom  they  bear  rufe.  But  as  the  name  of  tribute 
was  every  way  proper  to  alarm  the  jealousy  and 
tecite  the  indignation  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
pontifs  were  too  cunrring  to  employ  it,  and  had 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  and  contrivances 
to  roV  the  subject  without  shocking  the  sovereign, 
and  to  levy  taxes  under  the  specious  mask  and 
pretext  of  religion.     Among  these  contrivances, 
the  distribution  of  indulgences^  which  enabled  the 
wealthy  to  purchase  impunity  for  their  crimes  by 
certain  sums  applied  to  religious  uses,  held  an  e- 
minent  rank.   This  traffic  of  indulgences  was  con- 
stantly renewed  whenever  the  coffers  of  the  church 
wcte  exhausted.     On  these  occasions,  they  were 
recommended  warmly  to  the  ignorant  multitude 
under  some  new,  specious,  yet  fallacious  pretext, 
and  were  greedily  sought  after,  to  the  great  de- 
triment  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

IJC*  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  and  horn- The  p<^'f 
age  that  were  alriiost  every  where  paid  to  the  Ro-*^[j[°^y 
man  poatifs,  they  were  fer  from  being  universally  rior  to  thit 
reputed  infallible  iil  their  decisions,  or  unlimited  ^[j**^**""- 
in  their  authority.  The  wiser  part  of  the  German, 
French,  Flemish,  and  British  nations,  considered 
them  as  liable  to  error,  and  bounded  by  law. 
The  councils  of  Constance  end  Basil  had  contri- 
buted   extremely  to  rectify  the  notions  of  the 
people  in  that  respect ;  and  from  that  period  all 

Christians^ 
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CENT.  Christians,  except  the  superstitious  monks  and 
i  f  c^T.  I.  P^u^sites  of  Rome^  were  persuaded  that  the  pope 
*"  y  "  was  subordinate  to  a  general  council,  that  his  de- 
crees were  not  infallible,  and  that  the  council 
had  a  right  to  depose  him,  whenever  he  was  con- 
victed of  gross  errors  or  enormous  crimes.  Thus 
were  the  people,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church ;  and  hence  that 
ardent  desire,  that  earnest  expectation  of  a  gen- 
eral counciL  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
and  best  Christians  in  this  century.  Hence  also 
those  frequent  appeals  that  were  made  to  this 
approaching  council,  when  the  court  of  Home  is- 
sued out  any  new  edict,  or  made  any  new  attempt 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  piety  and  justice. 
Yhj  ^.  X.  The  licentious  examples  of  the  pontifs  were 
niptioa  of  zcalously  imitated  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
wdm'irf  subordinate  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church, 
tht  dergj.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  and  canons  passed 
their  days  in  dissolute  mirth  and  luxuiy,  and 
squandered  away,  in  the  ^gratification  of  their 
lusts  and  passions,  the  wealth  that  had  been  set 
apart  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  Nor 
were  they  less  tyrannical  than  voluptuous :  for  the 
most  despotic  princes  never  treated  their  vassals 
with  more  rigour  and  severity,  than  these  ghostly 
rulers  employed  towards  all  such  as  were  under 
thtir  jurisdiction.  The  decline  of  virtue  among 
the  clergy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  public 
esteem  ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  that 
once-respected  body  became,  by  their  sloth  and 
avarice,  their  voluptuousness  and  impurity,  their 
ignorance  and  levity,  contemptible  and  infiimous, 
not  only  in  the  eye  of  the  wise  and  good,  but  also 
in  the  universal  judgment  of  the  multitude  [i  ]. 

Nor 

[i  ]  Sec  CoRNELii  AunELii  Gaudani  Ap^alypsis^  sen  Vi- 
tio  Mirabilis  super  tniserahili  Statu ^Matrit  Ecclejut^  in  Caspar. 
BuRMANKi  AnaUct.  Hut.  Je  Hadriano  VI.  p.  245.  printed  v\ 
4to  at  Vtrfcilf  b  1727. 
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Nor  could  the  case  be  otherwise  as  matters  were  cent 
now  constituted ;  for»  as  all  the  offices  and  digni-  3^^  j 
ties  of  the  church  were  become  z;^n^  every  where,  «— 
the  way  of  preferment  was  inaccessible  to  merit, 
and  the  wicked  and  licentious  were  rendered  capa- 
l>le  of  rising  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours. 
XI.  The  prodigious  swarms  of  monks  that  over- The ) 


spread  Europe  were  universally  considered  as  cum-  ^  °^?^ 
berers  of  the  ground,  and  occasioned  murmurs  and 
complaints  every  where.  And,  nevertheless,  such 
was  the  genius  of  the  age,  of  an  age  that  was  but 
just  emerging  from  the  thickest  gloom  of  igno- 
rance, and  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a  dubious 
situation  between  darkness  and  light,  that  these 
monastic  drones  would  have  remained  undisturbed, 
had  they  taken  the  least  pains  to  preserve  any 
remains  even  of  the  external  air  of  decency  and 
religion,  that  used  to  distinguish  them  in  former 
times.  But  the  Benedictine  and  the  other  monkish 
fraternities,  who  were  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  possessing  certain  lands  ^nd  revenues,  broke 
through  all  restraint,  made  the  worst  possible 
use  of  their  opulence,  and,  forgetful  of  the  gravity 
of  their  character  and  of  the  laws  of  their  or-  . 
der,  rushed  headlong  into  thQ»  shameless  prac* 
tice  of  vice  in  all  its  various  kinds  and  degrees. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mendicant  orders,  and 
especially  those  who  followed  the  rule  of  St 
DoMiNicK  and  St  Francis,  though  they  were 
not  carried  away  with  the  torrent  of  licentiousness 
that  was  overwhelming  the  church,  yet  they 
lost  their  credit  in  a  different  way ;  for  their 
rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  superstitions, 
their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners, 
alienated  from  them  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  diminished  their  reputation  from  day  to  day. 
They  had  the  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  ablrorrence  of 
certain  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  cndea- 
VoL.  IV.  C  voured 
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c  EN  T.  voured  to  open  the  paths  of  science  to  the  pursuits 
s  c  IT.'  I.  of  the  studious  youth,  recommended  the  culture  of 
V  the  mind,  and  attacked  the  barbarism  of  the  age  in 
their  writings  and  in  their  discourse.  This  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  what  happened  to  Reu- 
CLiNus,  Erasmus,  and  other  learned  men. 
TheDomi-  XII.  Amoug  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  en- 
^^^^'  joyed  a  higher  degree  of  power  and  authority  than 
the  Dominican  friars,  whose  credit  was  great,  and 
their  influence  vmiversal.  This  wnll  not  appear 
at  all  surprising,  whei>  we  consider  that  they  filled 
very  eminent  stations  in  the  church,  presided 
'  every  where  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  fn- 
quisition,  and  had  the  care  of  souls,  with  the  func- 
tion of  confessors,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  a 
circumstance  this,  which,  in  these  times  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  manifestly  tended  to  put 
the  most  of  the  European  princes  in  their  power. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  credit  and  authority, 
the  Dominicans  had  their  enemies;  and  about  this 
time  their  influence  began  to  decline.  Nay,  se- 
veral marks  of  perfidy,  that  appeared  in  the  mea- 
sures they  employed  to  extend  their  authority, 
exposed  them  justly  to  the  public  indignation. 
Nothing  more  infamous  than  the  frauds  they 
practised  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  as  may  be 
seen,  among  other  examples,  by  the  tragedy  they 
acted  at  Bern,  in  the  year  1509  [k].     They  were 

perpetuaUy 

BS*  [it]  TWs  most  impious  fraud  is  recorded  at  length  by 
Ruchat,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Hitloire  de  la 
^tformotione  en  Suisse  ;  and  also  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Histor, 
Eccies.  Helvet.  torn.  i.  p.  334.  There  is  also  a  compendious, 
but  distinct,  narration  of  this  infernal  stratagem,  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  Travels  through  France,  Italy,*  Germany,  and  Swit- 
Z'"rland,p.3i.  The  stratagem  in  question  was  the  consequence 
of  a  rivalship  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and 
;  more  especially  of  their  contrcvcrsy  concerning  the  Immacu- 
late Coiiccption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Tht  former  maintained, 
that  she  was  born  without  the  blemish  o{  original  sin;  ihtiaiter 
asserted  the  contrary.     The  cioctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in  an 

age 
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perpetually  employed  in  stigmatising,   with  the  cent, 
opprobrious  mark  oi  Heresy^  numbers  of  learned  ^^'i 

and 

a;jc  of  darkness  tnd  supenlition,  could  not  but  be  popular  j 
Slid  hence  the  DomiDJcans  lost  ground  from  day  to  day.  To 
support  the  credit  of  their  order,  they  resolved,  at  a  chapter 
held  at  Vinipsen  ia  the  year  1304,10  have  recourse  to  fictiti- 
ous visions  and  dreams,  i;i  which  the  people  at  that  time  had 
an  easy,  faith  ;  and  they  determined  to  make  Bern  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  A  person  named  Jetzer,  who  ^vag  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  much  inclined  to  austerities,  and  who 
Lad  taken  their  habit,  as  a  lay-brother,  was  chjscn  as  the  in- 
strument, of  the  delusions  thty  were  contrivirg.  One  of  th* 
fjur  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of 
this  plot,  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  J'^izct's  cell,  and 
about  midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a  horrid  figure,  surrounded 
with  howling  dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils, 
by  the  means  of  a  box  of  combu;»iibles  which  he  held  near  his 
mouth.  In  this  frightful  form  he  approached  Jetzcr's  bed, 
told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a  1)  jrainicar,  who  had  bcea 
ietlled  at  Paru^  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  laying  aside  h^i 
monastic;  habit)  that  he  was  condemned  to  purgaioiy  for  this 
crime  \  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that,  by  his  means,  he 
mightbe  rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  beyond  expression. 
This  story,  accompanied  with  horrible  cries  and  howlings, 
frighted  poor  Jetzcr  out  of  the  little  wits  he  had,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  promise  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  deliver 
the  Dominifaa  from  his  torment.  Upon  this  the  impostor 
told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  mortifica- 
tions, such  as  the  Discipline  of  the  Whip  performed  during 
eight  days  by  the  whole  monastery,  and  Jetxer's  lying 
prostrate  in  the*  form  of  one  crucified  in  the  chapel  during 
mass,  could  contribute  to  his  deliverance.  He  added,  that 
the  performance  of  these  mortifications  would  draw  down  upnn 
Jetxer  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  j  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  would  appear  to  him  again,  ac- 
companied with  two  other  spirits.  Morning  was  no  sooner 
come,  than  Jetzer.gave  an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the 
lest  of  the  convent,  who  all  unanimously  advised  him  to. un- 
dergo the  di>cipiine  that  was  enjoined  him ;  and  every  one 
consented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  task  imposed,  'i'he  deluded 
simpleton  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint  by  the  mul- 
titudes that  crowded  about  thr  convent,  while  t'.ic  four  friars 
that  managed  the  imposture  magnified,  in  the  mo^t  pompous 
manner,  the  miracle  of  this  apparition,  in  their  sermons  and 
ia  their  dii>cour$e.  The  night  after,  the  apparitio:i  was  re- 
newed with  the  addition  of  two  impostors,  dressed  like  devils, 
«nd  letier's  faith  was  augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre 

C  2  ,  ^\l 
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CENT,  and  pious  men,  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
StcT.  I  ^^^  properties  of  others  to  augment  their  posses* 

sions, 

all  the  secrets  of  his  life  and  thoughts,  which  the  impostors  had 
learned  from  his  confessor.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  scenes 
(the  detail  of  whose  enormities,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
shall  here  omit)  the  impostor  talked  much  to  Jetzer  of  the  Do« 
minican  order,  which  he  said  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  blessed 
^^gin  'y  he  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  'conceir- 
cd  in  original  an  ^  that  the  doctors  who  taught  the  contrary 
were  in  purgatory  >  that  the  blessed  Virgin  abhorred  the  Fran- 
cutcans  ^r  making  her  equal  vnxh  her  son  \  and  that  the  town 
of  Bern  would  be  destroyed  for  harbouring  such  plagues  with- 
in her  walls.  In  one  of  these  apparitions,  Jetzer  imagined  that 
the  voice  of  the  spectre  resembled  that  of  the  prior  of  the  con* 
vent,  and  he  was  not  mistaken  ;  but,  not  suspecting  a  fraud,  he 
^ave  little  attention  to  this.  The  prior  appeared  in  variouf 
forms,  sometimes  in  that  of  St  Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St 
Bernard  ^  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  clothed  himself  i&  the  habits  that  were  emplay* 
ed  to  adorn  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  festivals  ^  the 
little  images,  that  on  these  days  are  set  on  the  altars,  were  made 
use  of  £oT  angels,  which  being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed  througji 
m  pulley  over  Jetzer^s  head,  rose  up  and  down,  and  danced  a- 
bout  the  pretended  virgin  to  increase  the  delusifm.  The  Vir- 
gin thus  equipped,  addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him  that  she  was 
conceived  in  original  sin,  though  she  had  remained  but  a  short 
time  imder  that  blemish.  She  gave  him  as  a  miraculous  proof  of 
her  presence,  a  bosi^  or  consecrated  wafer,  which  turned  from 
white  to  red  in  a  moment  \  and  after  various  visits,  in  which  the 
greatest  enormities  were  transacted,  the  Virgin-prior  told  Jet- 
zer, that  she  would  give  him  the  most  affecting  and  imdoubted 
marks  of  her  Son^s  love,  by  imprinting  on  him  the^v^  wounds 
that  pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  she  had  done  before  to  St 
I^ucia  and  St  Catharine.  Accordingly,  she  took  his  hand  by 
force,  and  struck  a  large  nail  through  it,  which  threw  the  poor 
dupe  into  the  greatest  torment.  The  next  night  this  mascu- 
line virgin,  brought,  as. he  pretended,  some  of  the  linen,  in 
which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the  woimd,  and  gave 
Jetzer  a  soporific  draught,  which  had  in  it  the  blood  of  an  un-« 
baptized  child,  some  grains  of  incense  and  of  consecrated  salt, 
tome  quic'ksilver,  the  hairs  of  the  eye  brows  of  a  child,  all  which, 
with  some  stupifying  and  poisonous  ingredients,  were  mingled  to* 
get  her  by  the  prior  with  mngic  ccrrn^onies,  and  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of  his  succour.  This 
draught  threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargyi  during^ 

which 
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tions,  and  in  laying  the  most  iniquitous  snares  and  cent. 
stratagems  for  the  destruction  of  their  ad  versa- g  j^^t  i. 

ries. 

wluch  the  monks  imprinted  on  his  hody  the  other  four  wounds 
of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that  he  felt  no  pain.  When  he  a- 
wakened,  he  found  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  these  impressions  on 
his  body,  and  came  at  last  to  fancy  himself  a  representative  of 
Chiift  in  the  various  parts  of  his  pasaon.  He  was,  in  this  state, 
exposed  to  the  admiring  multitude  on  the  principal  altar  of  the 
convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Franciscans,  llie 
Dominicans  gave  him  some  other  draughts,  that  threw  him  in- 
to convulsions,  which  were  followed  by  a  voice  conveyed  thro* 
a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  of  Mary  and  another 
of  the  child  Jesus  ^  the  farmer  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon 
it&  cheeks  in  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his  mo- 
ther, by  means  of  this  voice,  (which  was  that  of  the  prior's) 
why  she  wept  ?  and  she  answered,  that  her  tears  were  owing 
to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the  Franciscans  attributed  to 
bit  the  honour  that  was  due  to  him^  in  saying  that  she  was  con« 
crived  and  bom  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies,  and  abominable  stratagems 
of  these  Dominicans  were  repeated  every  night,  and  the  matter 
was  at  length  so  grossly  over-acted,  that,  simple  as  Jetzer  was^ 
he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had  almost  killed  the  prior,  who 
ifipeared  to  him  one  night  in  the  fi»rm  of  tha  Virgin  with  a 
crown  on  her  head.  The  Dominicans  fearing,  by  this  discovery, 
to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  imposture,  thought  the  best  method 
would  be  to  own  the  whole  matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage 
him  by  the  most  seducing  promises  of  opulence  and  glory,  to 
carry  on  the  cheat.  Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appear- 
ed to  be  so.  But  the  Dominicans,  suspecting  that  he  was  not 
entirely  gained  over,  resolved  to  poison  him  *,  but  his  coiisritu- 
tion  was  so  vigorous,  that,  though  they  gave  him  poison  five  se- 
veral timet,  he  was  not  destroyed  by  it.  One  day  they  sent  him 
a  loaf  prepared  with  some  spices,  which,  growing  green  in  a 
day  or  two,  he  threw  a  piece  of  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  that  were 
ia  the  monastery,  and  it  killed  them  immediately.  At  ano- 
ther time  they  poisoned  the  Aox/,  or  consecrated  wafer,  but  as 
he  vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  swallowed  it,  he  escaped  once 
more.  In  short,  there  were  no  means  of  securing  him,  which  the 
mofit  detestible  impiety  and  barbarity  could  invent,  that  they 
did  not  put  in  practice,  till,  finding  at  last  an  opportunity 
o£  getting  out  of  the  convent,  he  threw  himself  into  die  hands 
of  tlic  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  this 
infernal  plot.  The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome^  commit 
saries  were  sent  from  thence  to  examine  the  matter ;  and 
the  whole  cheat  being  fully  proved,  the    four  friars  were 

C  3  solemnly 
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c  E  N  T.rie3  [/].  And  they  were  the  principal  counsellor^, 

Se^t  '  I   ^^  whose  instigation  and  advice  Leo  X.  was  deter  - 

<      /    J  mined  to  that  most  rasli  and  imprudent  measure, 

even  the  public  condemnation  of  Luther. 
The  irate  of     XIIl.  The  principid  places  in  the  public  schools 
anToffhc  of  learning  were  filled  very  frequently  by  monks, 
pubiie       of  the  Mendicant  orders.    This  unhappy  circum- 
°*'^**      stance  prevented  their  emerging  from  that  igno- 
rance and  darkness  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
them  ;  and  it  also  rendered  them  inaccessible  to 
that  auspicious  light  of  improved  science,  whose 
salutary  beams  had  already  been  felt  in  several  of 
the  European  provinces.  The  instructors  of  youth, 
dignified  with  the  vencrahh  titles  oi  Artists,  Gram- 
marians.  Physicians^  and  Dialecticians^  loaded  the 
memories  ot  their  laborious  pupils  witli  a  certain  , 
quantity  of  barbarous  terms,  arid  and  senseless 
distinctions,  and  scholastic  precepts  delivered  in 
V     the  most  inelegant  style  ;  and  all  such  as  could  re- 
peat this  jargon  with  a  certain  readiness  and  rapi- 
dity^ were  considered  as  men  of  uncommon  elo- 
quence and  erudition.     The  whole  body  of  the 
philosophers  •  extolled     Aristotle     beyond    all 
measure  ;  while  scarcely  any   studied  him,  and 
none  understood  him.     For  what  was  now  exhi- 
bited,  as  the  philosophy  of  that  famous  Grecian 

sage, 

solemnly  degraded  from  their  priesthood,  and  were  burnt  alive 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1 509.  Jetzer  died  sometime  after  at 
Constance^  having  i»oisonc4  himself,  as  was  bclievt.I  by  some. 
Had  his  life  been  taken  away  before  he  had  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  makintr  the  discovery  already  mentlijncd,  this  execra- 
ble and  horrid  plot,  which,  in  many  of  its  circumstances  was 
conducted  with  art,  would  have  been  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity 2.<  a  stupendous  miracle.  This  is  a  very  brief  account  ot* 
the  matter-,  such  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  circumstantial  re- 
lation <>f  this  famous  imposture,  may  consult  the  authors  men- 
tioned in  the  beginnintj  of  this  note. 

[/j  See  Rilib.  Pirkheiraeri  Episttia  ad  Hadrianum  Pontif, 
Miixirn,  de  Dominicanorum  flagitiis^  in  opp.  ejus,  p.  372.  This 
letter  is  also  to  be  found  in  Gerdrsii  Introd,  ad  Hisi9r,  Rtfift- 
vati  EvMTt^tiii^Xom.u  p.  170.  Apptml. 
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sage,  was  really  nc^thing   more  than   a  confusedc  e  n  t. 
and  motley  heap  of  obscure  notions,  sentences,  g^^^  j 
and  divisions,  which  even  the  public  doctors  and       ^     '» 
heads  of   schools   were   unable   tu  comprehend. 
And  if,  among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom, 
there  was  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance   of 
fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  blasted  by  ihe  furious 
wranglings  and  disputes  of  the  Scotists  and  Tbom^ 
ists^  the  Realists  and  Nominalists^  whose  clamours 
and  contentions  were  unhappily  heard  in  all  the 
European  academies. 

XIV.  The  wretched  and  senseless  manner   of 
teaching  theology  in  this  century,  may  be  learn-^j^coio^!^ 
cd  from  many  books  yet  extant,  which  were  wrote 
by  the  divines  it  produced,  and  which,  in  reality, 
have  no  other  merit  than  their  enormous  bulk. 
The  expositors  of  the  holy  scriptures  were  very 
few  in  number,  during  this  century  ;    and  there 
were  scarcely  any  of  the  Christian  doctors   that 
had  a  critical  know  ledge   of  the  sacred  oracles. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  was  so  rare,  that,  when 
Luther  arose,  there   could  not  be  found,   even 
in  the  university  of  P^/nV,  which  was  considered 
as  the  first  and  most  famous  of  all  the   pubhc 
schools  of  learning,  a  single  person  qualified  to 
dispute  with  him,  or  oppose  his   doctrine,  upon 
a  scripture  foundation.     Any  commentators,  that 
were  at  this  time  to  b3  found,  were  such,  as,  lay- 
ing aside  all  attention  to  the  true  meaning   and 
force  of  the  words  of  scripture,  which  their  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  original  languages  and  of 
the  rules  of  criticism  rendered   them  incapable 
of  investigating,  gave  a  loose  to  their  vain  and  ir- 
regular fancies,  in  the  pursuit  of  mysterious  signi« 
fications.  The  greatest  part  of  the  public  teach- 
ers belonged  to  these  classes  of  divines,  which  we 
have  formerly  mentioned  under  the  titles  o(  Fo- 
Aittvi  and  S^ntcntiarii^  who  were  extremely  fond, 
the  former  of  loading  their  accounts,  both  of  the 

truths 
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c  E  M  T.  truths  and  precepts  of  religion,  with  multipliett 

S  ^^'l   q^Q^^ioDS  and  authorities  &om  the  writings  of  the 

/J.  ancient  doctors ;  the  latter  of  explaining  the  doc« 

trines  of  the  gospel  by  the  rules  of  a  subtile  and 

intricate  philosophy. 

ThciibcrtT     ^^- 1^  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed, 
of  debating  that  the  divines  of  this  century  disputed   with  a 
reHgioiw     gQQ^  deal  of  freedom  upon  religious  subjects,  and 
^         even  upon  those  that  were  looked  upon  as  most 
essential  to  salvation.     There  were  several  points 
of  doctrine,  which  had  not  been  as  yet  fixed  and 
determined  by  the  authority  of  the  church  ;   nor 
did  the  pontifs,  without  some  very  urgent  reason^ 
restrain  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  force 
the  consciences  of  men,  except  in  those  cases 
where  doctrines  were  adopted  that  seemed  detri- 
mental to  the  sjapremacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  or 
to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic  orders.    Hence    it  is,,  that  we  could 
mention  many  Christian  doctors  before  Luther, 
who  inculcated  not  only  with  impunity,  but  evea 
with  applause,  the  very  same  tenets  that  after- 
wards drew  upon  him  such  heavy  accusations  and 
siich  bitter  reproaches.     And  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  this  great  reformer  might  have  pro- 
pagated these   opinions  without  any   danger  of 
molestation,  had  he  not  pointed  his  warm  re- 
monstrances against  the  opulence  of  Rome^  the ' 
overgrown  fortunes  of  the  bishops,  the  majesty  of 
the  pontifs,  and  the  towering  ambition  of  the  Do- 
minicans. 
ThcMtnre      XVI.  Thc  publicworship  of  the  Deity  was  now 
©f  religious  ^^  more  than  a  pompous  round  of  external  cere- 
it  wa8ceic-  monies,  the  greatest  part  ot  which  were  msigni- 
Kratcd  at    ficant  and  senseless,  and  much  more  adapted    to 
dazzle  the  eves  than  to   touch  the  heart.     The 
number  of  those,  who  were  at  all  quahfied   to 
administer  public  instruction  to  the  people,   was. 
ngt  very  considerable;  and  their  discourses,  which 

contained 
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contained  little  else  than  fictitious  reports  of  mi-C  e  n  t, 
racles  and  prodigies,  insipid  fables,  wretched  quib-  Sect  I 
bles,  and  illiterate  jargon,  deceived  the  multitude  ^ 
instead  of  instructing  them.      Several   of  these 
sermons  are  yet  extant,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
read  without  the  highest   indignation   and   con- 
tempt.    Those  who,  on  account  of  their  gravity 
of  manners,  or  their  supposed  superiority  in  point 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  held   the  most  distin- 
guished rank  among  these  vain  declaimers,  had  a 
common-place  set  of  subjects  allotted  to  them, 
on  which   they  were   constantly  exercising  the 
force  of  their  lungs  and  the  power  of  their  elo- 
quence.    These  subjects  were,  the  authority  of 
the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obligations  of  o- 
bedience  to  her  decisions ;  the  virtues  and  merits 
of  the  saints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court  of  hea- 
ven J  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love  of  the  bles- 
sed Virgin  ;  the  efficacy  of  relics  ;   the  duty  of 
adorning  churches,  and  endowing  monasteries  ; 
the  necessity  of  good  works  (as  that  phrase  was 
then  understood}  to  salvation;   the  intolerable 
burnings  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  of  indul- 
gences. Such  were  the  subjects  that  employed  the 
zeal  and  labours  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
this  century ;  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  only  sub- 
jects that  could  tend  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  good 
old  mother  churchy    and  advance  her  temporal: 
interests.     A  ministry,  who  would  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  exhibit  the  example  of 
Its  divine  author,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  mediation, 
as  the  most  powerful  motives  to  righteousness  and 
virtue,  and  to  represent  the  love  of  God  and  man- 
kind as  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  such 
a  ministry  would  have  been  very  unprofitable  ser- 
vants to  the  church  and  to  the  papacy,  however 
they  miglit  have  promoted  the  cuUse  of  virtue  and 
the  salvation  of  soids. 

XVn.  The 
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CENT.  XVI L  The  state  of  things,  that  we  have  been 
SidT^I  ^^^  describing,  exhibits  to  our  view  the  true 
<  /  ''  causes  of  that  incredible  ignorance  in  religious 
The  cor-  matters,  which  reigned  universally  in  all  coun- 
ttwcAbic  tries,  and  among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ;  an 
condition    inrnorance  accompanied  with  the  vilest  forms  of 

ofthepeo-     "  ..  j  '  i  ^     ^  .  ^ 

pie  in  gene- superstition,  and  the  greatest  corruption  of  man- 
'^  ners.  The  clergy,  who  presided  over  the  rites  and 

ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  far  from  shew- 
ing the  least  disposition  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
•  norance  or  to  check  the  superstition  of  the  times; 
nay,  instead  of  opposing,  they  rather  nourished 
and  promoted  them,  as  conducive  to  their  safety, 
and  favourable  to  their  interests.  Nor  was  there 
more  zeal  shewn  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  im- 
morality and  hcentiousness,  than  in  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  For  the 
prudence  of  the  church  had  easily  foreseen,  that 
the  traffic  of  indulgences  could  not  but  suffer  from 
a  diminution  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of  mankind; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  virtue  gained  an  as- 
'  Cendant  upon  the  manners  of  the  multitude,  the 

profits  arising  from  expiations^  satisfactions^  and 
such  like  ecclesiastical  contrivances,  must  neces- 
sanly  decrease. 

,     XVllI.  Such  then  was  the  dismal  condition  of 
tion  in  the  the  church.     Its  corruption   was  complete,  and 
church  ar-  the  abuscs  that   it  permitted  were  gone  to  the 
B^^       greatest  height  of  enormity.     But  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  ot  this  corruption  was  the  ardour 
and  impatience  with   which  all,   who  were   en- 
dowed with  any  tolerable  portion  of  solid  learn- 
ning,  genuine  piety,  or  even  good  sense,  desired  to 
see  the  church  reformed  and  purged  from  these 
shocking  abuses.     And  the  number  of  those  who 
were  allected  in  this  manner  was  very  considera- 
ble in  all  partsof  the  western  world.  The  greatest 
part  of  them,  indeed,  were  perhaps,  over-moderate 
in  their  demands.  They  didnoteAteiid  their  views 

so 
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so  far  as  a  change  in.  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  c  £  NT. 
government,   a   suppression   of  those   doctrines,  5  ^c^t.  i. 
which,  however  absurd,  had  acquired'a  high  de- 
gree of  credit  by  their  antiquity,  nor  even  to  the 
abrogation  of  those  rights  and  ceremonies,  which 
had  been  multiplied  in  such  an  extravagant  man- 
ner, to  the  great  detriment  of  true  rehgion  and 
rational  piety.  All  they  aimed  at  v/as,  to  set  limits 
to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  pontifs,  to  reform 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prevent 
the  frauds  that  were  too  commonly  practised  by 
that  order  of  men  ;  to  dispel  the  ignqxance  and 
corjHjct  the  errors  of  the  blinded  multitude,   and 
to  deliver  them  from  the  heavy  and  unsupportable 
burthens  that  were  imposed  upon  them  under  re- 
ligious pretexts.     But  as  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  of  these  salutary  purposes  without  the 
suppression  of  various  absurd  and  impious  opinions^ 
troni  whence  the  grievances  complained  of  sprung, 
and,  indeed,  without  a  general  reformation  of  the 
religion  that  w^as  publicly  professed ;   so  was  this 
reformation  supposed  to  be  ardently , though  silently, 
wished  for,  by  all  those  who  publicly  demanded 
the  rcj'jvmation  of  the  church  in  its  he  a  A  and  in  its 
mi'mhcrs. 

XIX.  If  any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  underrhcMyt. 
this  despotic  empire  of  superstition,  they  were  only  *'^'- 
to  be  found  among  the  Mystics.  For  this  sect, 
renouncing  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  the  vain 
contentions  of  the  learned,  with  all  the  acts  and 
ceremonies  of  external  worship,  exhorted  their 
l-/i lowers  to  aim  at  nothing  but  internal  sanctity 
<'f  heart,  and  communion  with  God,  the  centre 
i\\\d  source  of  holiness  and  perfection.  Hence  the 
Mystics  were  loved  and  respected  by  many  persons, 
who  had  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  and  were  of  a 
tender  and  devotional  complexion.  But  as  they 
M'ere  not  entirely  free  from  the  reigning  supersti- 
tions, but  associated  many  vulga^  errors  with  their 

practical 
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CENT,  practical  precepts  and  directions ;  and  as  their  ex- 
xvL  cessive  passion  for  contemplation  led  them  into 
'  many  chimerical  notions,  and  sometimes  into  a 
degree  of  fanaticism  that  approached  to  madness; 
more  effectual  succours  than  theirs  were  necessary^ 
to  combat  the  inveterate  errors  of  the  times,  and 
to  bring  about  the  reformation  that  was  expected 
with  such  impatience. 


c  H  A  P.  n. 

7  be  History  of  the  Reformation^  from  its  first  begin* 
nings^  to  the  Confession  givm  in  at  Augsburg. 

I.  XT THILE  the  Roman  pontif  slumbered  in 
Itlrd^'  W  security  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
mationruasaw  nothing  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  his  do- 
XS^T^  minion  but  tranquillity  and  submission;  and  while 
the  worthy  and  pious  professors  of  genuine  Chris* 
tianity  almost  despaired  of  seeing  that  reformation 
on  which  their  most  ardent  desires  and  expectations 
were  bent;  an  obscure  and  inconsiderable  person 
arose,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  year  15 17,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  long-expected  change,  by  op- 
posing, with  undaunted  resolution,  his  single  force 
to  the  torrent  of  papal  ambition  and  despotism. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  Martin  Luther, 
a  native  of  Aisleben^  in  Saxony,  a  monk  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites^  who  were  one  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  academy  that  had  been 
erected  at  Wittemberg,  a  few  years  before  this 
period,  by  Frederic  the  PVise.  The  papal  chair 
was,  at  this  time,  filled  by  Leo  X.  Maximilian 
I.  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germany ;  and 
Frederic,  already  mentioned,  elector  o{  Saxony. 

The 
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The  bold  efforts  of  this  new  adversary  of  the  pon-C  e  n  x. 
tifs  were  honoured  with  the  applauses  of  many,  g^^^  j^ 
but  few  or  none  entertained  hopes  of  their  success. 
It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  this  puny  David 
could  hurt  a  Gohah,  whom  so  many  heroes  had 
opposed  in  vain. 

II.  None  of  the  qualities  or  talents  that  dis-Lutker. 
tinguished  Luther  were  of  a  common  or  ordinary 
kind.     His  genius  was  truly  great  and  unparal- 
leled ;  his  memory  vast  and  tenacious ;  his  pa- 
tience in  supporting  trials,  difficulties,  and  labour 
incredible,  his  magnanimity  invincible,  and  inde- 
pendent on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ;  and 
his  learning  most  extensive,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  Uved.     All  this  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  his  enemies,  at  least  by  such  of  them  as 
are  not  totally  blinded  by  a  spirit  of  partiality 
and  faction.     He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  that  were  in  vogue  in  the 
schools  during  this  century,  and  he  taught  them 
both  with  the  greatest  reputation  and  success  in 
the  academy  of  IVittemberg.    As  a  philosopher,  he 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which 
was  the  system  adopted  by  his  order ;  -  while,  in 
divinity,  he  followed  chiefly  the  sentiments  of 
Augustin ;  but  in  both  he  preferred  the  decisions 
of  Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason  be- 
fore the  authority  and  opinions  of  fallible  men. 
It  would  be  equally  rash  and  absurd  to  represent 
this  great  man  as  exempt  from  error,  and  free 
from  infirmities  and  defects ;    yet,  if  we  except 
the  contagious  effects  of  the  age  in  which  he  li- 
ved, and  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  we  shall  perhaps  find  but  a  feW 
things  in  his  cliaracter  that  render  him  liable,  to 
reproach  [iw]. 

III.  The 

[«i]  The  writers  who  have  given  any  circumstantisil  account 
of  LuthcTi  and  )m  transactions  are  accurately  enumerated  by 

Jo.  Alb. 
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CENT.  III.  The  first  opportunity  that  this  great  man 
s  E^  t!  I.  had  of  unfolding  to  the  view  of  a  blinded  and  de- 
• — y^— '  luded  age;  the  truth  which  had  struck  his  asto- 
c«  prewh-  i^ished  sight,  was  offered  by  a  Dominican,  whose 
ed  up  by    name  was  John  Tetzel  [«].    This  bold  and  enter- 

zcfaiT^i'7  P^^^"S  monk  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  impudence,  by  Albert,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  to  preach  and  proclaim, 
in  Germany,  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X. 
which  administered  the  remission  of  all  sins,  past, 
present, and  to  come,  however  enormous  their  na- 
ture, to  those  who  were  nch  enough  to  purchase 
them.  The  frontless  monk  executed  this  iniquitous 
commission  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  in- 
decency [<?]  and  fraud,  but  even  carried  his  im- 
piety so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all-sufficient 
power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  At 
this,  Luther,  unable  to  smother  his  just  indigna- , 
tion,  raised  his  warning  voice,  and,  in  ninety-" 
five  propositions,  maintained  publicly  at  Witteni- 
berg,  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  year  1517, 
censured  the  extravagant  extortion  of  these 
questors,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the  Roman  pon- 
tif  as  a  partaker  of  their  guilt,  since  he  suffered 
the  people  to  be  seduced,  by  such  delusions,  from 

placing 

Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Centifolium  Luther anum  ;  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1728, 
and  the  second  in  1730,  in  8vo. 

t«]  The  historians  who  havp  particularly  mentioned  Tctzel, 
and  his  odious  method  of  deluding  the  multitude,  are  enume- 
rated in  the  work  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  part  I.  p.  47. 
part  II.  p.  530. — What  is  said  of  this  vile  deceiver  by  Echard 
and  Quctif,  in  the  Scriptores  Ordin,  Fred'icator,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 
discovers  the  blindest  zeal  and  the  meanest  partiality. 

0^  [p\  In  describing  the  efficacy  of  these  indulgences,  Tet- 
zel said,  among  other  enormities,  that  *'  even  had  any  one  ra- 
vished the  mother  of  God,  he  (Tetzel)  had  wl^erewiihal  to 
efface  his  guilt."  He  also  boasted,  that  "  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  these  indulgences^  than  St  Peter  Lad  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  his  preaching." 
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placing  their  principal  confidence  in  Christ,  thee  e  n  t. 
only  proper  object  of  their  trust.     This  was  the-  ^^'* 
commencement    a:ul    foundation    of   that   me- 
morable rupture  and  revolution   in  the   church, 
which  humbled  the  grandeur  of  the  lordly  pontifs, 
and  eclipsed  so  great  a  part  of  their  glory  \p\. 

IV.  This 

ftS*  [^]  Dr  Moshcim  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  calumnies 
invented  and  prop-rigated  by  sume  late  authors,  in  order  to 
make  Luther^s  zealous  opposition  to  the  publication  of  InduU 
geaces  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  selfish  and  ignoble  motives. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  set  that  in  a  true  light  j 
not  that  the  cause  of  the  feformation  (which  must  stand  by  its 
own  intrinsic  dignity,  and  is  in  no  ways  affected  by  the  viexVs 
or  characters  of  its  instrument*)  can  derive  any  strength  from 
this  inquiry  ;  but  as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  the  personal 
character  of  a  roan,  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has 
thought  proper  to  repeat  what    the  enemies  of  the  reformation 
and  some  of  its  dubious  or  ill-informed  friends,  have  advan- 
ced, i%ith  respect  to  the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.     This  elegant  and  per-  ■ 
suasive   historian  tells  us,  that  the  "  Austin  friars  had  usuai' 
if  beefi  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences,  and  from 
this  trust    had    derived    both    profit  and  consideration ;  that 
Arcemboldi    gave    this    occupation   to   the  Dominicans  *  ^ 
that  Martin  Luther,  an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  rftenting  the  affront  put  upon  bis  Order ^ 
began    to   preach   against  the   abuses  that  were  committed 
in  the   sale  of  indulgences,  and,  being  provoked  by  opposi*> 
lion,    proceeded    even    to  decry  indulgences  themselves  f ." 
It  frere    to    be  wished,    that    Mr  .  Hume's  candour  h.^d  en« 
gaged   him   to    examine  this    accusation    better,   before    he 
had    ventured    to    repeat    it.     For,  in    the  ^rx/  place,  it  is  . 
not    true,   that   the   j^ustin  friars  bad  been  usw^Wy  enipl  yed 
19  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences*     It  is  well  known,  that  the 
commission  had  been  offered  alternately,  anil  somt  times  j>intly, 
to  all  the    iMcndicants,   wheth-r    Ausiin  friars^  Dominicans^ 
Franciscans f   or   Carmelites,     Nay,  from  the  year  1229.  that 
lucrative  commission  was  principally  entrusted  with  the  Domi' 
nicans  %  j  and,  in  the  recoids  which  rcUie  to  indul.«;ences,  we 

•rairly 

•  Hume'*  History  of  i'ngland,  under  the  House  of  Tudor,  vol  i-  p.  1 19. 

|ld-ib.  p.  110. 

j  Sec  Wcltmanni,  Memorabilia  Hiitorijc  Sacrx  N.  T.  p.  10^  I.  1115. 
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Sect' I  WES,  at  first,  a  matter  of^no^great  moniai't/ a^i^ 

*      /   V  -    '    -     ■  -'    nii^hfc 

The  true 

debate  be-  ^^fcly  jncct  with  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar,  and  not  one  sin- 
tween  Lu-  g^^  ^^  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  Koman  pohtif  ever  naiined 
ther  «Bd  the  fnars  of  that  order  to  the  otRce  under  consideration.  Mo/b 
TctzcL  particularly  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  half  a  century  before  Lu- 
ther, (i,  e,  from  1450  to  1517),  during  which  period  indulgen- 
ces were  sold  with  the  most  scandalous  marks  of  avaricioufi  ex- 
toruon  and  impudence,  we  scarcely  meet  with  the  name  of  an 
Austin  Friar  employed  in  that  service  ',  if  we  except  a  monk 
named  Palzius,  who  was  no  more  than  an  underling  of  the  pa- 
pal questor  Raymond  Peraldus  ^  so  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  the  Augustin  order  were  exclusively,  or  even  usually  em- 
ployed in  that  service  *.  Mr  Hume  has  built  his  assertion  uj^ 
on  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expression  of  Paul  Sarpi,  which 
has  been  abundantly  refuted  by  De  Priero,  Pallavicini,  and 
Graweson,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Luther. — But  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that,  even  supposing  it  was  not  usual,  to  employ  the 
Augustin  friars  alone  in  the  propagation  of  indulgences,  ytX 
Luther  might  be  oiTended  at  seeing  such  an  import ai it  commis- 
sion given  to  the  Dominicans  exclusively,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, this  was  his  motive  in  opposin?  the  propagation  of  indul- 
gences.    To  shew  the  injustice  of  this  allegation,  I  observe. 

Secondly^  That  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the  preaching  of  indul- 
gences was  become  such  an  odious  and  unpopular  matter,  that 
It  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  Luther  would  have  been 
.  solicitous  about  obtaining  such  a  commission,  either  for  himself 
or  for  his  order.  The  princes  of  Europe,  with 'many  bishops, 
fuid  multitudes  of  learned  and  pious  men,  had  opened  their  eyes 
upon  the  turpitude  of  this  infamous  traffic  \  and  even  the  Fran- 
c:iscans  and  dominicans,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth 
'century  opposed  it  publicly,  both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their 
writings  f.  Nay  more,  the  very  commission  which  is  supposed  tt> 
have  excited  the  envy  of  Lulher,  was  offered  by  Leo  to  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  and  was  refused  both  by  him  and 
his  order  j;,  who  gave  it  over  entirely  to  Albert,  bishop 
of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg.  It  is  then  to  be  imagned,  that 
either  Luther,  or  the  other  Austin  friars  aspired  after  a 
commission  of  which  the  Franciscans  were  ashamed  ?  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  mistake  to  ailirmy  that  this  office   was   given  to 

the 

*  See  Harpii  Dia^rtxt.  dc  NonnuUie  Indulgcntiarum,  Sat.  zlv.  et  av. 
Quxstoribun.  p.  ^^84,  387. 

t  See  Walch.  t^y,  Luther,  torn,  xv*  p.  IZ4.  283,  31a*  ^49.«-'Sccke»- 
4orf,  Hist.  Luthffraiiismi,  lib.  L  kcI.  vi  p.  13. 

^  Sec  Wiilch.  loc.  cit.  p.  37i> 
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ftn^t  have  been  terminated  with  the  utmost  feci-C  e  n  t/ 
fitf,  had  Leo  X.  been  disposed  t6  follow  the  heal-s  .  c^tI  l 

ing 

Ae  DoUHttCiDS  in  gcnotl  5  nnce  it  was  given  to  Tetzel  a- 
loM,  an  individttal  member  of  tbat  order,  who  had  beeb  noto* 
noot  far  his  proffigacy,  barbarity,  and  extortion. 

Bat  diat  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were  the  motives  that 
led  Luther  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  publication  of  indul- 
Mcety  will  appear  with  {he  utmost  evidence,  if  we  consider,  in 
tte  /ifr^/ place,— -That  he  was  never  accus^  of  any  such  mo- 
fives,  either  in  the  edicts  of  the  p6nti£s  of  his  time,  or  amidst  the 
olher'  rqiroaches  of  the  contemporary  writers,  who  defended  the 
csuse  okR^me^  aind  who  were  far  from  being  sparing  of  their  in- 
vsctivca  and  calumnies.     All  the  contemporary  adversaries,  of 
LoTHSa  are  sibsolutely  silent  on  this  head.  From  the  year  1517 
lb  154^*  when  the  cUspute  about  indulgences  was  cairried  on 
inth  fiic  greatest  warmth  and  animosity,  not  one  writer  ever 
icntored  to  reproach  Luther  with  these  ignoble  motives  of 
SfHiosilian  now  under  consideration.      I  spesd^  not  of  Erasmus, 
Seidan,  De  Thou,  Guicciardini,  and  others,  whose  testimony 
might  be  perhaps  suspected  of  partiality  in  his  favour,  but  I 
speak  of  Cajetan,  Hogstrat,  De  Prierio,  Emser,  and  even  the 
tn&mous  John  Tetzel,  whom  Luther  opposed  with  such  vche- 
nenoe  and  bitterness.     Even  Cochlaeus  was  silent  on  this  head 
doring  the  life  of  Luther  ;  though,  after  the  death  of  that  great 
lefenncr,  he  broached  the  calumny  I  am  here  refuting'     But 
iich  was  the  scandalous  character  of  thi^  man,  who  i^-as  noto- 
Boiis  far  irand,  cidumny,  lying,  and  their  sister  vices  -f,  that 
Pillavidni,  Bossnet,  and  other  enemies  of  Luther,  were  asham- 
id  to  make  use  either  of  his  name  or  testimony.     Now,  may  it 
not  be  fairly  {presumed,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  were 
better  judges  of  his  character,  and  the  principles  from'  which  he 
acted^  than  those  who  hved  in  after  times  ?  Can  it  be.imagined, 
that  motives  to  action,  which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  Luther *s 
contemporaries,  should  have  discovered  then^selves  to  us,  who 
Sve  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  M. 
Boiiuet,  to  Mr  Hume,  and  to  other  abettors  of  this  ill  contrive 
ed  and  foolisn  story.  Either  there  are  no  rules  of  moral  evidence, 
Or  Mr  Hume^s  assertion  i^  entirely  groundless. 

I  might  add  many  other  considerations  to  shew  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  supposing  that  Luther  exposed  himself  to  the 
fa^  of  the  Roman  pontff,  to  the  persecutions  of  an  exa^pe/ 


*  ffktimm,  Dc  Stata  Rd  cc  Reip.  in  Dedic.  Epitt  sd  August.  Elector.     ^ 
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c  I;  N  T.  ing  method  whicK  common  prudence  miist  hav? 

g'^^* .   naturally  pointed  out  on  sucK  an  occasion.     For, 
'  after  all,  this  was  no  more  than  a  private  dispute 
between  two  monks,  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
pope's  power  with   respect  to  the  remission   d^ 
sin.     Luther  confessed   that  the  Romati   pon- 
tiF  was  clothed  N^Hth  the  pcA^rcJr  of  remitting  the 
Human  punishments  inflicted  iippn  transgressors, 
I.  e.  the  punishments  denounced  by  the  ciiiircn^ 
and  its  visible  head  the  bishop  of  Rorne ;  but  he 
strenuously  denied  that  his  power  extended  to 
the  remission  of  the  divine  ptiriishiTients  allotted  to 
offenders,  either  in  this  present;  or  in   a  future 
state  ;  affirming  on  the  contrary,  that  these  pit- 
iiisbments  could  only  be  removed  by  the  merits 
of  Christ,  or  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification 
and  penance  undertaken  and  performed  by   the 
transgressor.     The  doctrine  of  Tetzel,  was,  in- 
deed, directly  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  Lu- 
ther ;  for  this  senseless  or  designing  monk  assert- 
ed, that  all  punishments,  present  and  future,  hu- 
man and  divine,  were  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontif,  and  came  within  the  reach 
of  his  absolving  power.     This  matter  had  often 
been  debated  before  the  present  period  ;  but  the 
popes  had  always  been  prudent  enough  to  leave 
it  undecided.     These   debates,  however,   being 
sometimes  treated  with   neglect,   and  at  others 
carried  on  without  wisdom,  the  seeds  of  discord 
gained  imperceptibly  new  accessions  of  strength 
and  vigour,  and  from  small  beginnings  produced, 
at  length,   revolutions  and  events  of  the   most 
niorncntous  nature. 

V.  The 

rated  clergy,  to  the  severity  of  such  a  potent  and  despotic 
prince  as  Ciiakles  V.  to  death  itself,  and  ihy.  ^icni  a  princi- 
ple of  'uvurice  and  ambition.  But  1  have  ^aid  enough  tc^satis- 
iy  evary  car.did  xnitid. 
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V.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  received  o  e  n  t- 
with  applause  by  the  greatest  part  of  Germany^  Sect.  I.- 
which  had  long  groaned  under  the  avarice  of  the  — J^ 
pontifsy  and  the  extortions  of  their  tax-gatherers, '^5*^*'' 
and  had  murmured  grievously  against  the  various  Luther  aii4 
stratagems  that  were  daily  put  in  practice,  with  ^«  p*- 
the  most  frontless  impudence,  to  fleece  the  rich,x!l|^ 
and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  But  the  vota- 
ries of  Rome  were  filled  with  horror,  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  opinions  propagated  by  tlie 
Saxon  reformer ;  more  especially  the  Dominicans, 
who  looked  upon  their  order  as  insulted  and  at- 
tacked in  the  person  of  Tetzel.  The  alarm  of 
controversy  was  therefore  sounded,  and  Tetzel 
himself  appeared  immediately  in  the  field  against 
LuTHEii,  whose  sentiments  he  pretended  to  refute 
in  two  acadelnical  discourses,  which  he  pro- 
nounced on  occasion  of  his  promotion  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing (1518}  two  famous  Dominicans,  S?LVEstER 
de  Pkierio  and  Hoostrat,  the  form:? r  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  the  latter  a  German,  rose  up  also 
against  the  adventurous  reformer,  and  attacked 
him  at  Cologn  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and 
ardour.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
another  formidable  champion,  na.ned  Eckius,  a 
celebrated  professor  of  divinity  at  Injolstadt,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Domi- 
nican order.  Luther  stood  firm  against  these 
united  adversaries,  and  was  neither  vanquished 
by  their  arguments,  nor  daunted  by  their  talents 
and  reputation  ;  but  answered  their  objections 
and  refuted  their  reasonings  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  evidence,  and  a  becoming  spirit  of 
resolution  and  perseverance.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  addressed  himself  by  letters,  written 
in  the  most  submissive  and  respectful  terms,  to 
the  Roman  ppntif  and  to  several  of  the  bishops, 
shewing  them  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  as 
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^  xvf  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  justice  of  his  cause,  atid  declaring  fai# 
Sect,  i.^eadincss  to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  ai  hi 
•* "  .  ^    "  should  see  them  feirly  proved  to  be.  erroneous^    • 
A  *^*»?^"*-       VI.  At  first,  Leo  X.  ^)eheld  this  controversy 
1^^     with  indifference  and  contempt;   but,  being  in* 
i.uthcr  and  formed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  not  ooljr 
Au*^^.  ^^  *^s  importance,  bat  also  of  the  fetal  divi^ons  it 
was  likely  to  produce  in  Germany,  he  summoned 
Luther,  to  appear  before  him  at  Rom^,  and  there 
to  plead  the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
maintain:     This  papal  summons  was  superseded 
by  Frederick  tbe  Wise,  elector  oi  Saxony,  who 
pretended,  that  the  cause  of  Luther  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  German  tribunal,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
empire.    The  pontif  yielded  to  the  remonstrances 
of  this  prudent  and  magnanimous  prince,   and 
ordered  Luther  to  justify  his  intentions  and  doc-« 
trines  before  cardinal  Cajetan,  who  was,  at  this 
time,  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.     In  this  first 
step  the  court  oi  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that  te- 
merity and  imprudence  with  which  all  its  negoci- 
ations,  in  this  weighty  affair,    were  afterwards 
conducted.     For,  instead  of  reconciling,  nothing 
could  tend  more   to  inflame  matters  than  the 
choice  of  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  and,   conse- 

?[uently,  the  declared  enemy  of  Luther,  and 
riend  of  Tktzel,  as  judge  and  arbitrator  in  this 
nice  and  perilous  controversy. 
The  j*uic       Vll.  Luther,  however,  repaired  to  Augsburg, 
u^l'^^'in  the  month  of  October  1518,  and  conferred,  at 
three  different  meetings,   with  Cajetan  him- 
self [y],  concerning  the  points  in  debate.     But 
had  he  even  been  disposed  to  yield  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  this  imperious  legate  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  improper  to  encourage  him  in  the  exe- 
cution 

•t 

[^]  Th«rc  is  a  large  vcount  of  tluB  cjijdinal  given  by  QuctiF 
and  fichard,  Scrtptor,  Ordin.  Pnedicator.  torn.  ii.  p.  14. 
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C^ioD  of  such  a  purpose.     The  high  spirit  of  ^  B  n  t* 


LuTHSR  was  not  to  be  tamed  by  the  arrogant  die-  s  < 
tates  of  mere  authority;  such,  however,  were  the 
«nly.  methods  of  persuasion  employed  by  the 
iiaughty  cardinal.  He,  in  an  overbearing  tone, 
4e3ired  Luther  to  renounce  his  opinions,  without 
i^vea  attempting  to  prove  them  erroneous,  and 
ynststed,  with  importunity,  on  his  confessing 
humbly  his  fault,  and  submitting  respectfully  to 
♦the  judgment  of  the  Roman  pontif  [r].  The 
Saxon  reformer  could  not  think  of  yielding  to 
terms  so  unreasonable  in  themselves  and  so  despo- 
ticaily  proposed ;  so  that  the  conferences  were 
absolutely  without  effect.  For  Luther,  finding 
his  adversary  and  judge  inaccessible  to  reason 
and  argument,  left  Augsburg  all  of  a  sudden,  af- 
ter having  appealed  from  the  present  decisions 
of  the  pontif  to  those  which  he  should  pronounce, 
when  better  informed;  and,  in  this  step,  he  seem- 
ed yet  to  respeclj  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
bishop  ofRofnc  [s]»  But  Leo  X.  on  the  other  hand 
let  loose  the  reins  to  ambition  and  despotism,  and 
carried  things  to  the  utmost  extremity;  for,  in  the 
month  of  November,  this  same  year,  he  publish* 
tA  a  special  edict,  commandin^his  spiritual  subjects 
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£rj  The  toipexipus  and  imprudent  manner  in  which  Cajetao 
hekared  towaicU  Luther  was  Highly  ctisapproved  of  even  at  the 
court  of  Rome^  as  appears,  among  other  testimonies,  from  Paulo 
Sarpi^s  HUtory  of  the  Council  cf  Trent ^  book  L  p.  22.  The 
conduct  of  Cajetan  i&  defended  by  Echatd,  in  his  Sipriftor.  Otd. 
Vr^dkator.  torn.  ii.  p.  15.  but  with  little  prud^ce,  and  lest 
furgument.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  court  of  Rome^ 
sod  its  unthinking  sovereign,  were  not  less  culpable  than  Caje- 
tan in  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  Since  they  might  easiljr 
ioietee,  that  a  Dominican  legate  was  of  all  others  the  most  ud-  - 
lik^  to  treat  Luther  with  moderation  and  iropartialitjr,  and 
comequently  the  most  itnpropec  to  reconcile  matters. 

[/J  Sec  B.  Christ.  Frid.  liomeri  Diss,  de  Collequio  Lutheri 
fum  Cajetano,  Leips.  1722,  in  4to. — Val.  £m.  Loscheri  yicta 
et  Documenta  Reformat,  torn.  u.  cap.  zL  p.  435.  opp.  Luthen) 
torn.  xxiv.  p.  409. 
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c  E  N  T.to  acknowledge  his  power  of  delivering  from  alltbc 
Sk^^  I  P^^^^hments  due  to  sin  cuid  trangression  of  every 
r     ^W kind.     As  soon  as  Luther  received  information 
of  this  inconsiderate  and  violent  measure,  he  per- 
ceived, plainly,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  bring  the  court  of  Rome  to   any  reasona- 
ble terms;  he  therefore  repaired  to  IViiSemburg^ 
and,  on  the   28th  of  November,  appealed  from 
the  pontif  to  a  general  council. 
The  tran-       VIII,  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  pontif  be-» 
•action!  of  came  scnsiblc  of  the  imprudence   he  had  been 
Miiutz.     guilty  of  in  entrusting  Cajetan  with  such  a  com- 
'   mission,  and  endeavoured  to  mend  the  matter  by 
All  the      employing  a  man  of  more  candour  and  impartial 
fewndib-  li^y>  ^^^  better  acquainted  with  business,  in  order 
tiondiKon-to  supprcss  the  rebellion  of  Luther,   and  to  cn- 
75"?.       gage  that  reformer  to  submission  and  obedience. 
This  new  legate  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
knight,  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and 
whose  lay  character  exposed    him  less  to  the 
prejudices  that  arise  from  a  spirit  of  party,  than 
if  he  had  been  clothed  with  the  splendid  purple, 
or  the  monastic  frock.     He  was  also  a  person  of 
great  prudence,  penetration,  and  dexterity,  and 
every  way  qualined  for  (he  execution  of  such  ^ 
nice  and  critical  commission   as  this   was.  Leo, 
therefore,  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  present  to  Fre- 
derick the  golden  consecrated  rose  (which  the 
pontifs  are  used  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
distinction,  on  those  princes,  for  whom  they  have, 
or  think  proper  to  profess,  an  uncommon  friend- 
ship and  esteem),  and  to  treat  with  Luther,  not 
only  about  finishing  his  controversy  with  Tetzel, 
but  also  concerning  the  methods  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  hini  and  the  Court  of 
Rome.     Nor,  indeed,  were  the  negociations  of 
this  prudent  minister  entirely  unsuccessful;  for,  in 
his  first  conference  with  Luther,  at  Altenburg^  in 
the  year  15 19,  he  carried  matters  $0  far  as  to  per- 
suade 
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$^kdc  him  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.  c  e  n  t. 
promising  to  observe  a  profound  silence  upon  the  g^^^^'f 
matters  in  debate,  provided  that  the.wme  obliga-  v..  y ...' 
tion  should  be  imposed  upon  his  advet:3aries. 
This  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  Mil- 
TiTZ  had  a  second  conference  with  Luther  in  the 
castle  of  Leibenwerdy  and  a  third  the  year  follow- 
ing, at  Lichienberg  [/].  These  meetin;;s,  which 
were  reciprocally  conducted  with  moderation  and 
decency,  gave  great  hopes  of  an  approaching  re- 
conciliation ;  nor  were  these  hopes  ill  founded 
{»].  But  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  enemies 
of  Luther,  and  the  arrogant  spirit,  ai  >vell  as  un- 
accountable imprudence,  of  the  court  of  -Rome 
blasted  these  fair  expectations,  and  kindled  anew 
the  flames  of  discord, 

t5*  \w\  IX.  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention '^^"""'^^ 

L        J  11^  JJ  •  •  of  the  CO!l- 

the  measures  taken  by  (Jajetan  to  draw  Luther  fcrcncCTiw- 
anew  under  the  papal  yoke ;  because  these  mea-^^''*''  ?^*^* 

.     1*1  "^i.  1  «  .1,  tirz  and 

sures  were,  mdeed,  nothing  more  than  the  wild  Lu-jicr. 
suggestions  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  main- 
tained and  avowed  with  the  most  frontless  impu- 
dence. A  man,  who  began  by  commanding  the 
reformer  to  renounce  his  errors,  to  believe,  and 
that  upon  the  dictates  of  mere  authority,  tliat  one 
drop  ofChrisfs  bloody  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
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[/]  Sec  B.  Christ.  Frid.  B.     Th?  records  relating  to  the 

embissy  of  Miltitz,  were  £rst  published  by  Erk.    Salomon' 

Ctprianus,  in  /V</^ir.  ad  Wilh.  Ern.  I'enzkllu  Iliuor.  Re- 

format,  torn.  i.  ii.     As  also  by  Val.  Erk.  Loschkrus,  iu  \\ii 

jkta  Rfjormot.  torn.  ii.  c.  xvi.  a!.dtom.  ili.  cap.  ii. 

[it]  In  the  year  1519,  Leo  X.  wrote  to  Luthkr  in  the  so't- 
<it  and  most  pacific  terms.  From  this  remarkable  letter, 
(whkh  was  published  in  the  year  1742,  by  Lc/>chlrits,  in  a 
Geiman  work  entitled  Unscbuld  Nacbrist)  it  aurx'ars,  tl.a:  at 
the  court  of  Ronie  they  looked  upon  a  reconciliation  between 
LuTUSR  and  the  poixtif  as  cerUun  and  n&ir  at  hand, 
•  ^  [w]  This  whole  ninth  section  is  added  to  Dr  Mosheim's 
work  by  the  translator,  who  thought  that  this  part  of  Lu^  !>:r'$ 
history  desenned  to  be  related  in  a  more  circumstantial  manntr, 
-tlMn  it  is  in  the  original. 


4^  Tke  YLvst6xy  aftbe  Refoimatlon.   •   •^^ -- ' 

c'^E  "HT.wlMe  buffumrme,  the  remaining  quantity /ibdt  wan 
$  E^/ 1  shed  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  crass  ^  was  left  as  ^ 
legacy  to  the  ibureb^  to  be  a  treasure  from  wbenci^ 
if^ulgences'were  to  be  drawn  and  administered dytbp 
Roman- ffontif}  [x] :  such  a  man  was  not  to  \m 
itaaoMd  with*  But  Miltitz  jproceeded  iq  quite 
another  manner,  and  his  conferences  with  the 
Saxon  reformer  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  iliras 
ordered,  indeed,'  to  demand  of  the  elector,  that 
he  woi|ld  cither  oblige  Luther  to  ,renounce  the 
doctrines  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  or,  that  he 
t^ould  withdraw  from  him  his  protection  and  fa- 
vour. But,  perdeivipg  that  he  was  received  by 
the  elector  with  a  degree  of  coldness  that  bordered 
upon  contempt,  and  that  Luther's  credit  and 
caus6  were  too  far  advanced'  to  be  destroyed  by 
tile  efibiits  of  mere  authority,  he  had  recourse  tp 
gentler  methods.  He  loaded  Tetzel  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  on  account  of  the  iiregular 
^id  superstitious  means  he  had  employed  for  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  attributed  to 
this  miserable  wretch  all  the  abuses  that  Luthsk. 
had  complained  of.  Tetzel,  on  the  other  hand, 
burthened  with  the  iniquities  of  Rome,  tormented 
with  a  consciousness  of  bis  own  injustice  and  ex- 
tortions, stung  with  the  opprobrious  censures  of 
ithe  new  legate,  and  seeing  himself  equally  de- 
mised and  abhorred  by  both  parties,  died  of  grief 
and  despair  [y].  This  incendiary  being  sacrificed 
■as  a  victim  to  cover  the  Roman  pontif  from  .'re- 

proac|i, 

BSP  [x]  Soj:^,  among  oth^  still  more  absxird,  were  the  ex- 
pressiohs  of  Ca^^tan,  which  he  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Dccrie^ 
Jais  of  Clement  YI-  called  (and  that  justlj  for  more  than  one 
reason)  Exiravaf'anij,  '' 

'  85*  f  j'i  Luther-Was  so  affected  by  the  agonies  of  despahr  un- 
der whidi  Tetzel  laboured,  that  he  wrote  him  a  pathetic  let^r 
:of  coi\solition^  \>4iidii  howerer,  produced  no  ei&ct.  His  inih- 
njy  was  perpetuated  by  a  picture,  placed  in  the  church  of  Ptmn^^ 
in  which  he  ii  represented  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  aellmg  indul-' 
gcHpc«;    ■■'  -*  ■•■'•-  •■*.■•• 
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pcoach,  MiLiiixz  entered  into  a  particaUf  coivc-KiN  t* 
yersation  veith  Luther,  at  AUeti^g^  2^xkdii  withr^  /^  ^'^  y^ 
out  prete&ding^  to  justify  the  sc^qc^ous  traffic  ia^ 
quertibo,  require^  only*  that  h^  would  acknowr 
fedgc  the  four  foUlowuig  things. :  ist^  That  the 
^  people  bad  been  seduced  by  fal$e  nqtioas  of 
,^  indulgences:  ^ht  That  he  (Luiher)  had, 
"  been  the  cause  oi  that  seduction,  by  representr 
^  ing  indulgences  as  much  more  heinous  than 
^  they  really  were  ;  3rf/y,  That  the  odious  coH:- 
V^  duct  pf  IxTZEL  alone  had  given  occasion  to 
•*  these  representations :  and  ^tbly.  That,  though 
**  the  avarice  of  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
^  had  set  on  Tetzel,  yet  that  this  rapacious  tax* 
f*  gatherer  had  exceeded  by  far  the  bounds  of  his 
^  commission/'  These  proposals  were  accom- 
panied with  many  soothing  words^  with  pompous 
encomiums  on  Luther's  character,  capacity,  and 
talents,  and  with  the  softest  and  most  pathetic 
expostulations  in  favour  of  union  and  concord  in 
sa  aflSicted  and  divided  church ;  all  which  Mix.- 
Trra  joined  together  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  address,  in  order  to  touch  and  disarm  the 
JSaxon  reformer.  Nor  were  his  mild  and  insinua- 
ting myethods  of  negotiating  without  effect ;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Luther  made  sub- 
missions which  shewed  that  his  views  were  not^ 
":asyet,Yery  extensive,  his  former  prejudices  eo- 
tirdy  expelled,  Qr  his  reforming  principles  ste^ 
dily  fixed.  For  he  not  only  ofi'ered  to  observe  a 
profound  silence  for  the  future  with  respect  to  in- 
dulgences,  provided  the  same  condition  were  im- 
posed on  his  adversaries;  he  went  much  farther; 
he  proposed  writing  aii  humble  and  submissive 
letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
.<;arried  his  zeal  and  animoeity  too  far;  and  such  a 
kcter  he  wrote  some  time  atter  {he  conference  ^t 
Jiltehburg  {z.^    He  even  consented  to  publish^ 

•  -  circular 

BS*  [%]  This  letter  wai  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1519, -a^ 
|xnit  two  months  after  the  conference  of  Alunburg. 
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c  E  NT.  circular  letter,  exhorting  all  his  disciples  and  fol- 
SicT.  1   lowers  to  reverence  and  obey  the  dictates  of  tlje 

"  holy  Roman  church.  He  declared  tliat  his  only 
intentions,  in  the  writings  he  had  composed,  >*as 
to  brand  with  infamy  those  emissaries  who  abused 
its  authority,  and  employed  its  protection  as  a 
mask  to  cover  their  abominable  and  impious 
frauds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  amidst  those 
weak  submissions  which  the  impartial  deniands  of 
'historical  truth  oblige  us  to  relate,  there  was,  prq- 
perly  speaking,  no  retraction  of  his  former  tenets, 
nor  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  shewn  to  the  in- 
famous traffic  of  indulgences.  Nevertheless,  the 
pretended  majesty  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontif,  were  treated  by 
Luther  in  this  transaction,  and  in  his  letter  to 
Leo,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  already  ap- 
pealed from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 

Had  the  court  ot  Rome  been  prudent  enough  to 
have  accepted  of  the  submission  made  by  Luther, 
they  would  almost  have  nipped  in  the  bud  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  or  would,  at  least,  have 
considerably  retarded  its  growth  and  progress. 
Having  gained  over  the  head,  the  members  would, 
with  greater  facility,  have  been  reduced  to  obe- 
dience.    But  the  flaming  and  excessive  zeal  of 

'  some  inconsiderate  bigots  renewed,  happily  for 
the  truth,  the  divisions,  which  were  so  near  being 
liealed,  and,  by  animating  both  Luther  and  his 
followers  to  look  deeper  into  the  enormities  that 
prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  promoted  the 
principles,  and  augmented  the  spirit,  which  pro- 
duced, at  length,  the  blessed  [a]  reformation. 

X.  One 

BiP  [a]  Sec,  for  an  ample  account  of  Luther's  conference* 

Vith  MiLTlTZ,  the  incomparable  work  of  Seckekdorf,  intit- 

Icd,  Commentar,  Hirior,  Apolo^t.  tie  Lutberanism^^  jive  de  Re^ 

formaiione  Re/ioiofiis^  &c.  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  Luther 

■  and  the  Reformation  are  deduced  from  the  most  precious  and 

authentic 
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X.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  contributed  c  b  n  t. 
principally,  at  least  by  its  consequences,  to  render  ^^^  . 
tbe  embassy  of  Miltitz  ineffectual  for  the  resto- vJ!^^!l«^ 
ration  of  peace,  was  a  famous  controversy  of  an  tkc  ^i- 
incidental  nature  that  was  carried  on  at  Ltipsic,  f^^-J^"  i, 
fiome  weeks  successively,  in  the  year   1 5 19  [6].  the  year 
A  doctor  named  Eckjus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  '^J^I  ^d 
eminent  and  zealous   champions  in  the  papal kius and 
cause    happened  to  differ  widely  from  Carlo- ^"^***^^ 
STADT,  the  colleague  and  companion  of  Luther, 
in  his  sentiments  concerning  Free-will.    The  re- 
sult of  this  variety  in  opinion  was  easy  to  be  fore- 
seen.    The  miUtary  genius  of  our  ancestors  had 
(0  far  infected  the  schools  of  learning,  that  diffe- 
rences in  points  of  religion  or  literature,  when 
ihey  giew  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  ani- 
mosity, were  decided,  like  the  quarrels  of  valiant 
blights,  by  a  single  combat.     Some  famous  uni- 
versity was  pitched  upon  as  the  field  of  battle, 
while  the  rector  and  professiors  belieldthe  contest, 
and  proclaimed  the  victory.     Ecjuus,  therefore, 
in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  fighting  age, 
challenged  Carlqstadt,  ^nd  even  Lu  fher  him- 
self, against  whom  he  had  already  drawn  his  pen, 
to  try  the  force  of  his  theological  arms.     The 
challenge  was  accepted,  the  day  appointed,   ^wdi 
the  three  champions  appeared  in  the  field.     The 
first    conflict  was     between    Caiuostadt    and 

EcK.iu» 

tuthentic  manuscripts  and  records,  contidned  in  the  library  of 
Saxe  Gotba^  and  in  other  learned  and  princely  collections,  and 
in  which  the  frauds' and  falsehoods  of  Maimi^oukc^s  Hirtory  of 
Lather anism  are  fully  detected  and  refuted. — As  to  MiLxrrz, 
hi>  fate  was  unhappy.  His  moderation  (which  notliing  but  the 
blind  zeeX  of  some  furious  monks  could  have  hindered  from  be- 
ing eminently  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Rome)  was  represent- 
ed by  EcKius,  as  something  woree  than  indifference  about  the 
success  of  his  commission  ;  and,  after  several  marks  of  n?)>!:ct 
received  from  the  pontif,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  liis  life 
ia  passing  the  Rbin&  at  Mint%. 

\b\  These  disputes  commenced  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  end- 
ed on  the  ijtb  of  July  iblloiving. 
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cj  E  jf  T.  EcKius  concerning  the  powers  and  freedom  of 
g  ,*7t!  1.  ^^  human  will  [^] ;  it  was  carried  on  in  the  castle 
of  Plctssenhurg^  in  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
splendid  audience,  and  was  followed  by  a  dispute 
between  Luther,  and  Eckjus  concerning  the  au^ 
thority  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontif.  This 
latter  controversy,  which  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  rendered  singularly  nice  and  critical,  was 
left  undecided.  Hoffman,  at  that  time  rector  of 
the  university  of  Leipsic^  and  who  had  been  also 
appointed  judge  of  the  arguments  alleged  oi| 
both  sides,  refused  to  declare  to  whom  the  victo* 
ry  belonged ;  so  that  the  decision  of  this  matter 
was  referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  £r» 
furt  [rf].  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  imme^ 
diate  enects  of  this  dispute  was  a  visible  increase  of 
the  bitterness  and  enmity  which  Eckius  had  con^ 
ceived  against  Luther  ;  for  from  this  very  pe- 
riod he  breathed  nothing  but  fury  against  the 
Saxon  reformer  [^],  whom  he  marked  out  as  a 

victim 

S^  [c]  This  controrersj  tuxned  upon  liberty  j  consdeied  not 
in  a  philotophical,  but  in  a  theological  sense*  It  was  rather  i 
disimte  concerning  power  than  concerning  iiberty.  Cariostadc 
maintained,  that,  since  th^  fall  of  man,  our  natural  liberty  ia 
not  strong  enough,  to  conduct  us  to  what  is  good,  without  thf 
intervention  of  divine  grace.  Eckius  asserted,  on  the  contrazy^ 
that  our  natural  Hberty  cooperated  with  divine  grace,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent  to  the  divine  impulse,  or 
to  resist  it«  The  former  attributed  all  to  God  \  the  latter  di- 
vided the  merit  of  virtue  between  God  and  the  creature.  The 
modem  Luther^nt  have  almost  universally  abandoned  the  sen- 
timents of  Carlostadt. 

[i/]  There  is  an  ample  account  of  this  dispute  at  Ltipsic 
given  by  Val.  £m.  Loscherus,  in  his  Acta  et  Documenta  Re^ 
Jormationisy  tonu  iiL  c.  vii.  p.  ioj. 

&  \e']  This  was  one  proof  that  the  issue  of  the  controversy 
was  not  in  his  favour.  The  victor,  in  any  combat,  is  generally 
too  full  of  satisfaction  and  self-complacency,  to  feel  the  emo* 
tions  of  fiiry  and  vengeance,  which  seldom  arise  but  from  dis^ 
appointment  and  defeat.  There  is  even  an  insolent  kind  of 
clemency  that  arises  from  an  eminent  and  palpable  superiori- 
ty.    This  indeed  -EcKius  had  no  opportunity  cf  exercisbg. 

Luther 
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victim  to  his  vengeance,  without  considering,  cent. 
that  the  measures  he  took  for  the  destruction  of  g  ^^tI  t 
Luther,  must  have  a  most  pernicious  influence  *  ■  ■»  ■**> 
upon  the  cause  of  the  Roman  pontif,  by  foment- 
ing the  present  divisions,  and  thus  contributing 
to  die  progress  of  the  reiformation,  as  was  teally 
the  case  [f]. 

XL  Among  the  spectators  of  this  ecclesiastical  p^  ^^ 
combat  was  Philip  Mjelancthon,  at  that  time,  ^' 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg^  who  had  not,  as 
yet,  been  involved  in  these  divisions  (as  indeed 
the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  his  elegant  taste 
for  polite  literature  rendered  him  averse  from 
disputes  of  this  nature),  though  he  was  the  intimate 
fnaid  of  Luther,  and  approved  his  design  of 
delivering  the  pure  and  primitive  science  of  theo- 
logy from  the  darkness  and  subtilty  of  scholastic 
jai^on  [  /]•  As  this  eminent  man  was  one  oPthose 
vfaom  this  dispute  with  Eckius  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  Luther's  cause ;  as  he  was,  more- 
over, 

^^rut^^-*  demonstrated,  in  ttus  conference,  that  the  church  of 
iKamr,  in  the  earlier  ages,  had  never  been  acknowledged  as  su« 
pemr  to  other  chnrches,  and  combated  the  pretentions  of  that 
^arcb  and  iti  bishop,  from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  the  au- 
thority of  the  £sthers,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  historians,  and 
mwwBL  £rom  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  \  while  all  the  ar- 
^ume&ts  of  Eckius  were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  insipid 
i>ecretalt,  which  were  scarcely  of  40Q  years  standing.  Se^ 
Seckendorff  *t  History  of  Lutheramsm^ 

B2P*  [e]  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  before  Luther^s  at* 
%ack  ufioD  the  store-house  of  indulgences^  £cRii7S  was  his  inti* 
viate  friend.     EcKius  must  certainly  have  been  uncommonly 
wiwocthy,  nnce  even  the  mild  and  gentle  Mklancthon  repre- 
aenrts  him  as  an  inhuman  fitsicutor^  a  fophist^  and  a  knave ^  who 
maintained  doctrines  contrary  to  his  belief,  and  against  his  con- 
science*    See  the  learned  Dr  Jortin^  Life  of  Erasmus^  vot  ii. 
P>  713  9  see  also'Vitus's  account  of  the  death  of  Eckius  in 
Seekcndorff,  lib.  iii.  p.  468 ;  and  in  the  Scboiia  ad  Indicem  i 
Hitt.  of  the  same  book,  No.  xxin. 

[/]  See  Melancthon*s  Letter  concerting  the  cnnfercnce  at 
Hfuifar,  in  Juo9(^6Kt*%  jfcta  e9  Docum^ntn  Refifrmationtr  iom,\Vu 
^ifUYisa/p.  2\$\  asalflBiin'the  (i^yi/#it«'>/»^^  Virion  of  LutherV 
«Drks,.vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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c  F  N  T.  over,  one  of  the  illustrious  and  respectable  instrti-* 
c^^\  ments.  of  the  Reformation;  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  some  account  here  of  the  talents 
and  virtues  that  hayie  rendered  his  name  immortal^ 
His  greatest  enemies  have  borne  testimony  to  his 
merit.  They  have  been  forced  to  acknowledgej 
that  the  annala  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  few 
worthies  that  may  be  compared  with  him;  whether 
we  consider  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  things 
human  and  divine,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of 
his  geniusj  the  facility  and  quickness  of  his  com- 
prehension, or  the  uninterrupted  industry  that  at- 
tended his  learned  and  theological  labours.  He 
rendered  to  philosophy  and  the  liberal  aits  the 
same  eminent  service  that  Luther  had  done  to 
religion,  by  purging  them  from  the  dross  with 
which  they  had  been  Corrupted,  and  by  recom- 
mending them,  in  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
.manner,  to  the  study  of  the  Germans.  He  had 
the  rare  talent  of  discerning  truth  in  all  its  most 
intricate  connexions  and  combinations,  of  com- 
prehending at  once  the  most  abstract  notions,  and 
expressing  them  with  the  utmost  perspicuity,  and 
ease.  And  he  applied  this  happy  talent  in  religious 
disquisitions  wich  such  unparalleled  success,  that 
it  may  safely  be  aflinncd,  that  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity  derived  from  the  learning  and  genius 
of  Melancthon  more  signal  advantages,  and  a 
more  eilectual  support,  than  it  received  from  any 
of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age.  His  love  of  peace 
and  concord,  which  was  partly  owii:g  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  made  Inin  desire 
With  ardour  that  a  reformation  might  be  eftccted 
without  producing  a  schism  in  the  churcr.,  and 
that  the  external  communion  of  rhe  contending 
parties  iniffiit  be  preserved  uninterrupted  and 
crjtire,  Thib  spirit  of  mildness  una  chu'ity,  car- 
ried perhaps  too  far,  led  him  i-omet'inos  to  make 
Concessions  that  v/ere  neither  coHii'ii.int:  \\m\\  pru- 

deiiccy 
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dence  nor  advantageous  to  the  cause  in  which  he  c  e  n  t. 
was  engaged.  It  is  however  certain,  that  he  gave  s^t^'l 
m  quarter  to  those  more  dangerous  and  momen- 
tous errors  that  reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  their  extir- 
pation was  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
restoration  of  true  religion.  In  the  natural  com- 
plexion of  this  great  man  there  was  something 
•oft,  timorous  and  yielding.  Hence  arose  a  cer- 
tain diffidence  of  himself,  that  not  only  made 
]^im  examine  things  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
care,  before  he  resolved  upon  any  measure,  but 
also  filled  him  with  uneasy  apprehensions  where 
there  was  no  danger,  and  made  him  fear  even 
things  that,  in  reality,  could  never  happen.  And 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hour  of  real 
danger  approached,  when  things  bore  a  formida- 
ble aspect,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  im- 
minent peril,  tiicn  this  timorous  man  was  convert- 
ed, all  at  once,  into  an  intrepid  hero  looked  dan- 
ger in  the  face  with  unshaken  constancy,  and  op- 
posed his  adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude. 
All  this  shews,  that  the  force  of  truth  and  the  pow- 
er of  principle  had  diminished  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  Melancthon's  natural  character  with- 
out entirely  removing  them.  Had  his  fortitude 
been  more  uniform  and  steady,  his  desire  of  re- 
concihng  all  interests  and  pleasing  all  parties  less 
vehement  and  excessive,  his  triumph  over  the  su- 
perstitions imbibed  in  his  infancy  more  complete 
[^],he  must  deservedly  have  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  among  men  [b]. 

XII.  While 

85*  [f]  By  this,  no  doubt,  Dr  Mosheim  means  tlie  credu- 
lity this  great  man  discovered  wii.li  lespect  to  prodigies  and 
dreams,  and  his  having  been  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pretend- 
ed science  of  astrology.  Sec  ScHELiiORNil  Amotnit,  Hist.  Ec- 
€les,  ei  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

[A]  We  have  a  Life  of  Melancthok,  written  by  [oachim 
C.^viiXARiL'S,  which  has  already  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions 
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CF^^T.     XII.  While  the  credit,  and  authority  of  the 

8  1  c  t!  I.  Roman  pontif  were  thus  upon  the  decline  ia 

^'    y .  r'  Germany^  they    received    a    mortal  wound  iri 

•f  thTV?*  Swiizirland  from  Ulric  Zuingle^  a  canon  of 

fcmutioo  Zurich^  whose  extensive  leilrning  and  uncommon 

S^^****^  sagacity  were  accompanied,  with  the  most  heroic 

intrepidity  and  relation  [i].     It  must  even  be" 

acknowledged  [>l],  that  this  eminent  man  had 

J)erceived  some  rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther 

came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the   church  of 

tions.  But  a  more  acx:urate  account  of  this  illustrious  reform* 
cr,  composed  by  a  prndenty  impartial,  and  weU-infonned  Iho- 
grapber,  as  also  a  complete  collection  of  his  Works^  would  be 
an  inestimable  present  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

9^  [i  j  The  translator  has  added  to  the  portrait  of  Zuingle, 
the  quality  of  heroic  intrepuiiiy^  because  it  was  a  predominant 
and  remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious  reform* 
er,  whose  learning  and  fortitude,  tempered  by  the  greatest  mo- 
deration, rendered  him,  perhaps  beyond  comparison  the  bright- 
tst  ornament  of  the  protestant  cause. 

6^  \Jt\  Our  learned  historian  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge 
this  with  pleasure,  as  the  Germans  and  Swiss  contend  about  the 
honour  of  haTing  giTcn  the  first  overtures  towards  the  Refer* 
mation.  If,  however,  tnzth  has  obliged  him  to  make  this  ac-  . 
knowledgement,  he  has  accompanied  it  with  some  modifications 
that  are  more  artful  than  accurate.  He  sayS,  **  that  Zuingle 
had  perceived  some  rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther  had  come 
to  an  open  rupture,*'  &.c.  to  make  us  imagine,  that  Luther  might 
have  seen  the  truth  long  before  that  rupture  happened,  and  con- 
sequently as  soon  as  Zwngfe.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
latter,  from  his  early  years,  had  been  shocked  at  several  of  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  that  so  early  as' 
the  year  15 1 6  t»  ^^  ^^  begun  to  explain  the  scriptures  to  the 
people,  and  to  censure,  though  with  great  prudence  and  mode* 
ration,  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  church  \  and  that  he  had  very 
hoble  and  extensive  ideas  of  a  general  reformation,'at  the  very 
time  that  Luther  retained  almost  the  whole  system  of  popery,^ 
indulgences  excepted.  Luther,  proceeded  very  slowly  to  that 
exemption,  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  winch  Zuingle,  by 
the  force  of  an  adventurous  genious,  and  an  uncommon  degree' 

of  knowledg^e  and  penetration,  easily  got  rid  of. 

\  V II .hart,  Hist,  dc.la  Reformation  en  Sus^.  ZuingUi  opp.  torn.  i.  p."^ 
7.  Nouvcau  Diction,  vol.  it.  p.  866.  Ducand,  Hisf,  du  xvi.  Steele,  torn,  ii,* 
p.  8.  &c.    juricu,  Apolojie  pour  les  Rcformitcurj,  &c.  panic  I.  p.  iijr. 
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S/wn   >He: was  however  afterwards  still  farther c  b  kt* 


by  the  example,  aod  instructed  by  the  5 


.writijags  of  the  Saxon  reformer  ;  and  thus  his  zeal 
for  tboigood  cause. acquired  new  strength  and  vi- ' 
gDUC.    for  he  not  only  explained  the    sacred 
jnritiiigs  in  his  pobUc  discourses   to  the  people 
(/],  but  also  gave  in  the  year  I5i9»  a  signal  proof 
of  his.courage*  by  opposing,  with  the  greatest  r^ 
aoltttioo  and  success,  the  ministry  of  a  certain  T^ 
talian.monk,  .whose  name  was  Samson«  and  who 
ms  carrying  on,  in  Switzerland^ihe  impious  traf- 
fic of  Indulgences  with  tlie  same  impudence  that 
Tetzel  had  done  in  Germany  [w].    This  was  the 
first  remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  'way  for 
the  formation  among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In 
process  of  time,  Zuincle  pursued  with  steadiness 
suid  resolution  the  design  that  he  had  begun  with 
such  courage  and  success.    His  noble  efforts  were 
seconded  by  some  other  learned  men,  educated 
^s  Germany^  who  became  his  colleagues  and   the 
^^ompanions  of  his  labours,  and  who  jointly  with 
&iim  succeeded  so  far  in  removing  the   credulity 
a  dduded  people,  that  the  pope's  supremacy 
reje  cted  and  denied  in  the  greatest   part  of 
^Switzerland.  It  b  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  ZuiNr 
^SLxdid  not  always  use  the  same  methods  of  conver- 
^on  that weceemployed  by  Lutuer;  nor, upon  par^ 

&  [/]  TTiis  agun  is  inaccurate.      It  appears  from  the  pre- 

^tdkiff  note,  and  from  the  most  authentic  recoids   of  history, 

"^hat  iuiingle  had  explained  the   scriptures  to  the  people,  a:  id 

<:ilbd  in  qutf*stion  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  pope  Le  • 

4m  the  name  of  Luther  w^  kno\7n  in  Suntzerland.      Besides, 

iiiitead  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  German  reformer,  ht: 

"vm  much  his  superior  in  learning,  capacity,  and  judgment,  and 

"Wki  mucb  fitter  to  be  his  master  than  his  disciple,  as  ihe  four 

volume  in  folio,  Vvc  have  of  his  works  abundantly  testify. 

L«5"Sec  Jo,  Hcnr.  liottingcri  Hisi.   Ecdvs,  lietvt!.  torn,  ii. 

lib.  vi.  p.  2$.— -Ruchaty  His/t.ire  de  la  Rrfurmation  en  Suust, 

turn.  i.  livr.  i.  p.  4— -66.->— Gardes,  Hisur.  Rihovaii  Evangt- 

•^"1  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 

\  OL.  IV.  E  ticuLi^ 
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^  \^  '''•ticular  occasions,  did  he  discountenance  the  use  of 
s  I  c  T.  I.  violent  measures  against  such  as  adhered  with  ob- 
— r^ —  stinacy  to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  attributed  to  the  civil  magis« 
trate,  such  an  extensive  power  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  essence  and 
genius  of  religion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  even 
envy  itself  must  acknowledge,  that  his  inten- 
tions were  upright,  and  his  designs  worthy  of  the 
highest  approbation. 
Luthcrb  XIII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissen*- 
nicated  bj  sious  in  Germany  increased,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  pope,  YoT  while  Miltitz  was  treating  with  Luther  in 
^  ^^  '  Saxony,  in  such  a  mild  and  prudent  manner  as 
offered  the  fairest  prospect  of  an  approaching  ac- 
commodation, EcKius,  inflamed  with  resentment 
and  fury  on  account  of  his  defeat  at  Leipsic^  re- 
paired with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Rome^  to 
accomplish,  &s  he  imagined^  the  ruin  of  Lutheiu 
There,  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Domini-* 
cans,  who  were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court^ 
and  more  especially  with  their  two  zealous  pa- 
trons, De  Prierio  and  Cajetan,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated Leo  X.  to  level  the  thunder  of  his  anatbt-- 
mas  at  the  head  of  Luther,  and  to  exclude  him 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  Domini* 
cans,  desirous  of  revenging  the  affront  that,  in  theii 
opinion,  their  whole  order  had  received  by  Lu- 
ther's treatment  of  their  brother  Tetzel,  and  their 
patron  Cajetan,  seconded  the  funous  efforts  of 
EcKius  against  the  Saxon  reformer,  and  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  have  his  request  granted. 
The  pontif,  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  these 
pernicious  counsellors,  imprudently  issued  [;ij  out 
a  bull  against  Luther,  dated  the  15th  of  Jvmc, 

[n]  The  wisest  and  best  part  of  Vhe  Roman  Catholics  ac< 
knowledge,  that  Leo  X.  was  chargeable  with  the  most  culpa- 
ble imprudence  in  this  rash  and  violent  method  of  proceeding. 
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J520«    in  which   forty-one    pretended  heresies,  c  e  n  t. 
extracted  from  his  writings,  were  solemnly  con-  c^^'i 
damned, his  writiixgs  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt,  y     y'   '> 
^uid  in  which  he  was  again  summoned,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  confess  and  retract  his  pre- 
tended errors  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and 
to  cast  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  mercy  of 
the  pontif. 

XIV.  As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  rash  sen-^?V**f 
tence,  pronounced  from   the  papal  chair,  washimsdf 
brought  to  Luther,  he  thought  it  was  high  time^^™^. 
to  consult  both  his  present  defente  and  his  fu-ofAc"""^ 
turc  security. ;  and  the  -first  step  he  took  for  this  church  of 
purpose,  was  the  renewal  of  his  appeal  from  the^^*"^' 
sentence  of  the  Roman  pontif,  to  the  more  re- 
spectable decision  of  a  general  council.  But  as  he 
foresaw  that  this  appeal  would  be  treated  with 
contempt  at  the  court  of  ifof/i^,and  that  when  the 
time  prescribed  for  his  recantation  was  elapsed^ 
the  thunder  of  excommunication  would  be  le- 
velled at  bis  devoted  head,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  himself  voluntarily  from  The  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  Rome^  before  he. was  obliged 
to  leave  it  by  force ;  and  thus  to  render  this  new 
bull  of  ejection  a  blow  in  the  air,  an  exercise  of 
authority  without  any  object  to  act  upon.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  resolved  to  execute  this  wise 
resolution  in  a  public  manner,  that  his  voluntary 
retreat  from  the  communion  of  a  corrupt  and  sii- 

E  a  perstitious 

•See  a  Distertation  of  the  learned  John  Frederick  Mayer^  De 

Ptnttficiit  Leonii  X.  processurh  adversttt  Lutberum  if^prohan- 

tihkSj  which  is  pait  of  a  work  he  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4ro 

in  the  year  1698,  under  this  singular  title:  h'cc/eiia   Rorrrora 

kiformationis  Lutbtrance  patrona  ei  chens.     lliere  were  seve- 

4  M  wise  and  thinking  persons  at  this  titne  about  the   Roman 

pontif,  who  declared  openly,  without  the  leai>t  cereroony,  their 

<iiftapprolation  of  the  violent  counsels  of  Eckius  and  the  Doira- 

^icans ;  and  gavi?  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  both  iJiudcnc 

»nd  just  to  wait  lor  the  issue  of  the  conferences  cf  Mib.lz  uiili 

^uLjr,  befcic  vuch  forcible  mta:urc«  weie  ^;nploycd. 
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c  E  N  T.perstitious  church  might  be  universally  knowil^ 
Sect'  I  ^^^^^e  the  lordly  pontif  had  prepared  hi$  ghostly 
thunder.  With  tliis  view,  on  the  loth  of  D©* 
cember,  in  the  year  Z520,  he  had  a  pile  of  wood 
erected  without  the  walls  of  the  city  [0],  and  there 
in  presence  of  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  of 
all  ranks  and  orders,  he  committed  to  the  names 
both  the  bull  that  had  been  published  against  him, 
and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the  pope's 
supreme  jurisdiction.  By  this  he  declared  to  the 
world,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the 
Roman  pontif;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the 
sentence  qf  excommunication  against  him,  which 
was  daily  expected  from  Rome^  was  entirely  super- 
fluous and  insignificant.  For  the  man  who  pub-, 
licly  commits  to  the  Sames  the  code  that  contains 
the  laws  of  his  sovereign,  shews  thereby  that  be 
has  no  longer  any  respect  for  his  government,  nor 
any  design  to  submit  to  his  authority  ;  and  the 
man  who  voluntarily  withdraws  himself  from  any 
society,,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reason 
or  common  sense,  be  afterwards  forcibly  and  au- 
thoritatively excluded  from  it.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  Luther  was  directed,  in  this  critical 
measure,  by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  law,  who 
are  generaUy  dextrous  in  furnishing  a  perplexed 
client  with  nice  distinctions  and  plausible  evasions. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  separated  himself  only  from 
the  church  of  Romej  which  considers  the  pope  as 
infallible,  and  not  from  the  church,  considered 
in  a  more  extensive  sense;  for  he  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  universal  church,  when  that  decision 
should  be  given  in  a  general  council  lawfully 
assembled.  When  this  judicious  distinction  is 
considered,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising, 
that  many,  even  of  the  Roman  catholics,  wRo 
Weighed  matters  with  a  certain  degree  of  impar- 
tiality and  wisdom,  and  were  zealous  for  the  main- 
tenance 

[0]  OF  Wutcmberg. 
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tenance  of  the  liberties  of  Germany ^  justified  thisc  e  n  t. 

S    E  C  T.    T. 


bold  resolution  of  Luther  [o].     In  less  than  a    ^^^* 


month  after  this  noble  and  important  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  Saxon  reformer,  a  second  bull 
was  issued  out  against  him,  on  the  6th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1 52 1,  by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  for  having  insulted  the 
majesty,  and  disowned  the  supremacy,  of  the  Ro- 
man pontif  [^]. 

XV.  Such  iniquitous  laws,  enacted  against  the  The  rise 
person  and  doctrine  of  Luther,  produced   an^h^^j^*^"" 
e'ffect  different  from  what  was  expected  by  the  church. 
imperious  pontif.     Instead  of  intimidating  this 
l3old  reformer,  they  led  him  to  form  the  project 
of  founding  a  church  upon  principles  entirely  op- 
posite to  those  of  Rome^  and  to  establish,  in  it, 
^L  system  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
of  truth.     This,  indeed,  was  the  only  resource 
X.UTHER  had  left  him;  for  to  submit  to  the  orders 
of  a  cruel  and  insolent  enemy,  would  have  been 
^bc  greatest  degree  of  imprudence  imaginable  ; 
and  to  embrace,  anew,  errors  that  he  had  rejected 
with  a  just  indignation,  and  exposed  with  the 
clearest  evidence,  would  have  discovered  a  want 
of  integrity  and  principle,  worthy  only  of  the  most 

E  3  abandoned 

« 

fr  [0]  This  judidous  distinction  has  not  been  sufpcicntly  at-: 
tended  to,  and  the  Romanists,  some  through  artifice,  others 
through  ignorance,  have  confounded  the  paf>acy  with  the  ca- 
tbgitc  church  ;  though  they  be,  in  reality,  two  different  things. 
The  papacy  indeed,  by  the  ambitious  dexterity  of  the  Roman 
pontifs,  incorporated  itself  by  degrees  into  the  church  j  but  it 
^u  a  prepostenms supplement,  and  nas  really  as  foreign  to  its 
getuune  constitution,  as  a  new  ci*adel  erected j  by  a  successful 
wurper,  would  be  to  an  ancient  city.  Luther  set  out  and  acted 
ttpoo  this  distinction  ;  he  went  out  of  the  citadel^  but  he  meant 
to  remain  in  the  cx/y,  and,  like  a  good  >  patriot,  designed  to  re- 
«>nnits  corrupted  government. 

\f\  Both  these  bulls jMt,  to  be  found  in  the  Bullarium  Romc- 
••w,  and  also  in  the  learned  Pfaff 's  His  tor.  TbeoL  Liter  ar, 
tonu  ii.  p.  42. 


^  ^ 
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c  E  N  T.  abandoned  profligate.    From  this  time,  therefore- 
Sect.  I.  ^^  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit   of  the  truth 
<■    V    ■>  with  still  more  assiduity  and  fervour  than  he hatf 
formerly  done ;  nor  did  he  only  review  with  at- 
tention, and  confirm  by  new  arguments,  what  he 
had  hitherto  taught,  but  went  much  beyond  it, 
and  made  vigoirQUS  attacks  upon  the  main  strong- 
hold of  popery,  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontif,  which  he  overturned  from  its  very 
foundation.    In  this  noble  undertaking  he  was  se- 
conded by  many  learned  and  pious  men,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe ;  by  those  of  the  professors  of 
the  academy  of  Wittemberg^   who  had  adopted 
his  principles;  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  by 
the  celebrated  Melancthon.  And  as  the  feme  of 
Luthir's  wisdom  and  Melancthon's  learning  had 
filled  that  academy  with  an  incredible  number 
of  students,  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  this 
happy  circumstance  propagated  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  with  an  amazing  rapidity  thro*" 
all  the  countries  oi Europe  [y]. 
A  diet  M-       XVI.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
mr^!u  these  divisions,  Maximilian  1.   had  departed  this 
1521.       life,  and  his  grandson  Charxes  V.  king  oiSpain^ 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  year   15 19.     Leo  X. 
seized  this  new  occasion  of  venting  and  execut- 
ing his  vengeance,   by  putting  the   new  emper- 
or in  mind  of  his  character  as  advocate  and  de- 
fender of  the  churchy  and  demanding  the  exempla- 
ly  punishmefit  of  Luther,  who  had  rebelled  a- 
gainst  its  sacred  laws  and  institutions.    On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  Frederick  xhtWise  employed  his  credit 
wjth  Charles  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
unjust  edict  a;;ainst  this  reformer,  and  to  have  his 
cause  triedby  the  canons  of  the  Germanic  church, 

and 

[^]  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  th^ 
rcfonnation  in  Germany  given  by  the  learned  M.  Daniel  Gcr- 
(ies,  professor  at  Grcntngen^  in  hb  Historia  renova'.i  Evangelii^ 
torn.  iL 
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and  the  laws  of  the  empire.     This  request  was  so  c  fi  n  t. 
much  the  more  likeljr  to  be  granted,  that  Charles  c^^'*t 
was  under  much  gMrter  obhgations  to  Frederick.,        '  * 
than  to  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  as  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  zealous  and  important  services  that 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  empire,  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  a  formidable  rival  'us 
Francis  I.  king  of  France.     The  emperor  was 
sensible  of  his  obligations  to  the  worthy  elector, 
and  was  entirely  disposed  to  satisfy  his  demands. 
That,  however,  he  might  do  this  without  dis- 
pleasing the  Romaa  pontif,  he  resolved  that  Lu* 
THER  should  be  called  before  the  council,  that  was 
to  be  assembled  at  Worms  in  the  year  1521,   and 
that  his  cause  should  be  there  publicly   heard, 
l)efore  any  final  sentence  should  be  pronounced 
against  him.     It  may  perhaps  appear  strange,  and 
even  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  church,  that 
a  cause  of  a  reUgious  nature  should  be  examined 
and  decided  in  the  public  diet.     But  it  must  be 
considered,  that  these  diets,  in  which  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  even  certain  abbots,  had 
their  places,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
were  not  only  political  assemblies,  but  also  pro-p 
vincial  councils  for  Germany^  to  whose  jurisdiction, 
by  the  ancient  canon  law,  such  causes  as  that  of 
Luther  properly  belonged. 

XVII.  Luther,  therefore,  appeared  at  Worms ^r^^rwit 
secured  against  the  violence  of  his  enemies  by  a«>^*J»»,^«^ 
safe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  lythsMiih-' 
of  April,  and  the  day  following,  pleaded  his  cause  «n«^ 
before  that  grand  assembly  with  the  utmost  reso- 
lution and  presence  of  mind.  The  united  power  of 
threatenings  and  entreaties  were  employed  to  con- 
quer the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  to  engage  him  to 
renounce  the  propositions  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  to  bend  him  to  a  submission  to  the     • 
Roman  pontif.     But  he  refused  all  this  with  a 
noble  obstinacy,  and  declared  solemnly,  that  he 

E  4  would 
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c  ^  N  T.  would  neither  alHandon  his  opinions,  nor  change. 

Sect.  I.  ^^^  conduct,  until  he  was  previously  convinced,  by 
the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  right  reason;, 
that  his  opinions  were  erroneous,  and  his  conduct 
unlawful.  When  therefore  neither  promises  nor 
threatenings  could  shake  the  constancy  of  this 
n!agnanimous  reformer,  he  obtained,  indeed,  from 
the  emperor  the  liberty  of  returning,  unmolested, 
'to  his  home ;  but  after  his  departure  from  the  diet, 
he  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  suffrages 
both  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  and  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  holy  Roman  empire  [r}. 

Frederick; 

95*  [r]  This  sentence,  which  was  dated  the  8th  of  May,* 
1 52 1,  was'  excessively  severe  'j  and  Charles  V,  whether 
through  sincere  zeal  or  political  cunning,  shewed  himself  in 
this  anair  an  ardent  abettor  of  the  papal  authority.  For  in 
this  edict  the  pope  is  declared  the  only  true  judge  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  which  he  was  evidently  the  party  concerned  j 
Luther  is  declared  a  member  cut  off f rum  the  churchy  a  schumar 
ticy  a  notorious  and  obstinate  heretic  ;  the  severest  punishments 
are  denounced  against  those,  who  shall  receive j  entertain^  main- 
tain^ or  countenance  him,  cither  by  acts  of  hospitality,  by  con- 
versation or  writing  j  and  all  his  disciples,  adherents,  and  fol- 
lowers, are  involved  in  the  same  condemnation.  This  edict  wajf, 
however,  received  with  the  highest  disapprobation  by  all  wise 
and  thinking  persons,  u/,  because  Luther  had  been  condemned 
without  being  heard,  at  Rome^  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
afterwards  at  Worms^  where,  without  cither  examining  or  re- 
futing his  doctrine,  he  was  only  despotically'' ordered  to  abandon 
and  renounce  it  \  idly^  because  Charles  V.  as  emperor,  had 
not  a  right  to  give  an  authoritative  sentence  against  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  nor  to  take  for  granted  the  infaUihility 
of  the  Roman  pontif,  before  these  matters  were  discussed  and 
decided  by  a  general  council ;  and  ^dly^  because  a  considerable 
number  of  the  German  princes,  who  were  immediately  in- 
terested in  this  affair,  such  as  the  electors  of  Cologn^  Saxony^ 
and  the  Palatinate^  and  other  sovereign  princes,  had  neither 
been  present  at  the  diet,  nor  examined  and  approved  the  edict  ^ 
and  that,  therefore,  at  best,  it  could  only  have  force  in  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  of  the 
princes  as  had  given  their  consent  to  its  publicarion.  But  after 
all,  the  edict  of  Worms  produced  almost  no  effect,  not  only  fojr 
the  reasons  now  mentioned,  but  also  because  Charles  V. 
whose  presencci  authority,  and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render 

it 


'v 
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Frederick,  who  saw  the  storm  arising  against  Lu-g  e  n  x. 

XVI. 
Sect.  I, 


THER,  used  the  best  precautions  to  secure  him    ^^*- 


ftom  its  violence.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  three 
or  four  persons,  in  whom  'he  could  confide,  to 
meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  diet,  in  order 
to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  These  emis- 
saries, disguised  by  masks,  executed  their  commis- 
sion with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  success.  Meet- 
ing with  Luther,  near  Eysenac^  they  seized  him, 
and  carried  him  into  the  castle  iylWartenherg^  nor, 
as  some  have  imagined  upon  probable  grounds, 
was  this  done  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Im- 
|ierial  majesty.  In  this  retreat,  which  he  called 
iis  PatmoSy  the  Saxon  reformer  lay  concealed  du- 
ring the  space  of  ten  months,  and  employed  this 
involuntary  leisure  in  compositions  that  were  af- 
terwards useful  to  the  world  [s\. 

XVIII.  The 

it  respectable,  was  involved  in  other  affairs  of  a  civil  nature 
which  he  had  more  at  heart.  Obliged  to  pass  successively  in- 
to Flanders^  England ^  and  Spain ^  to  quell  the  seditions  of  hiit 
subject*,  and  to  form  new  alliances  against  his  great  enemy  and 
nval  Francis  I.  he  lost  sight  of  the  edict  of  Worttu^  while  all 
who  had  any  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  empire  and  the 
rightiofthe  Germanic  church  treated,  this  edict  with  the  high- 
est indignation,  or  the  utmost  contempt. 

8S*  \s\  This  precaution  of  the  humane  and  excellent  elector, 
^g  put  in  execution  the  3d  of  May,  five  days  before  the  so- 
lemn publication  of  the  edict  of  Worms^  the  pope  misjed  his 
blow ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Luther  became  doubly  odious  to 
^  people  in  Germany^  who,  unacquainted  with  the  scheme  of 
Frederick,  and,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  their  favourite 
refonner,  imagined  he  was  imprisoned*  or  perliaps  destroyed, 
hy  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  iii 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  castle  of  IVartenberg^  where  he  translat- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  tlie  German  iau- 
guage,  and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  his  trusty  friends  and  inti- 
liiatet  to  comfort  them  under  his  absence.  Nor  was  his  cou- 
finemtnt  here  inconsistent  with  amusement  and  relaxation  y  for 
^f  ^'yoyed  frequently  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in  company  with 
bis  keepers,  passing  for  a  country  gentleman,  under  the  name 
•f  Tonker  George. 

^  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Luther,  in  this 
irst  scene  of  hil  trials,  we  shall  find  a  true  spirit  01  rational 

zeal, 
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CENT.     XVII.  The  active  spirit  of  Luther  could  not. 

Sect 'l  ^^^^^^^^^i  \oii%  bear  this  confinement ;  he  there- 
— ,fL^  fore  left  his  Patmos  in.  the  month  of  March,  of 
The  con-  the  year  152a,  without  the  consent  or  even  the 
LuthCT  af-  knowledge,  of  his  patron  and  protector  Freds^ 
J«^  *"•  RICK,  and  repaired  loWktemberg.  One  of  the  prin- 
cutu^f  cipal  motives  that  engaged  him  to  take  this  bold 
wartcn-  step,  was  the  information  he  had  received  of  the 
^^'  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Caklostadt,  and  some 
other  friends  of  the  Reformation,  who  had  already 

excited 

zeal,  generous  probity,  and  ChrisUan  fortitude,  animating  this 
reionner.  In  his  behaviour,  before  and  at  the  diet  of  Wormt^ 
we  observe  these  qualities  shine  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  and  tem- 
pered, notwithstanding  LutherS  warm  complexion,  with  an  un* 
expected  degree  of  moderation  and  decent  respect  both  &r  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  When  some  of  his  friends, 
informed  of  the  violent  designs  of  the  Roman  court,  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  buii  that  had  been  published  against  him  by  the  rash 
pontif,  advised  him  not  to  expose  his  person  at  the  diet  of  Worms ^ 
notwithstanding  the  imperial  stfe  conduct  (which,  in  a  similar 
case,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  from  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  their  enemies),  be 
answered  with  his  usual  intrepedity,  that  *'  were  he  obliged  to 
encounter  at  Wormt  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the 
houses  of  that  city,  this  woi^  not  deter  him  from  his  fixed  pur- 
pose of  appearing  there  \  that  fear,  in  his  case,  could  be  only  a 
suggestion  of  Satan,  who  apprehended  the  approaching  ruin  of 
his  kingdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  avoid  a  public  defeat  be- 
fore^ such  a  grand  assembly  as  the  diet  of  Worms, "^^  The  fire 
and  obstinacy  that  appeared  in  this  answer  seemed  to  prognos- 
ticate much  warmth  and  vehemence  in  Luther's  conduct  at  the 
assembly  before  wliich  he  was  going  to  appear.  But  it  was 
quite  othen^'isc.  He  exposed  with  decency  and  dignity  the  su- 
perstitious doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome^  and 
the  grievances  that  arose  from  the  over-grown  power  of  its  pon- 
tif, and  the  abuse  that  was  made  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the 
writings  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  offered,  both  with  mo- 
deration and  humility,  to  defend  their  contents.  He  desired  the 
pope's  legates  and  their  adherents  to  hear  him,  to  inform  him« 
to  reason  with  him  \  and  solemnly  offered,  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  princes  and  bishops,  to  renounce  his  doctrines,  if  they 
were  shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  to  all  these  expostularions  he 
received  no  other  answer,  thvn  the  despotic  dictates  of  mere 
authority,  attended  with  injurious  and  provoking  language. 
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excited  tumults  in  Saxony,  and  were  acting  in  ac  e  n  t. 
manner  equally  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity  of  ^    \ 
the  state,   and  the  true  interests  of  the  church,     "^* 
Carlost^dt,  professor  at  fVittemberj^,  M as  a  man 
of  considerable   learning,  who  had  pierced  the 
veil,   with  which  papal  artifice  and  superstition 
had  covered  the  truth,   and,   at  the  instigation  of 
EcKius,  had  been  excluded  with  Luther  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.     His  zeal,   however, 
was  intemperate ;   his  plans  laid  with  temerity, 
and  executed  without  moderation.     During  Lu- 
ther's absence,  he  threw  down  and  broke  the 
images   of  the   saints   that   were  placed  in  the 
churches,   and   instead  of  restraining  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  fanatical  multitude,  who  had  already 
begun  in  some  places  to  abuse  the  precious  liberty 
that  was  dawning  upon  them,  he  encouraged  their 
ill-timed  violence,   and  led  them  on  to  sedition 
and  mutiny.     Luther  opposed  the  impetuosity 
of  this  imprudent  reformer  with  the  utmost  forti- 
tude and  digHity,  and  wisely  exhorted  him  and  his 
adherents  first  to  eradicate  error  from  the  minds 
of  the  people,  before  they  made  war  upon  its  ex- 
ternal ensigns  in  the  churches  and  public  places; 
»ince,  the  former  being  once  removed,  the  latter 
must  fall  of  course  [/],   and  since  the  destruction 

of 

fr  [f]  Dr  Moshcitn'.^  account  of  this  matter  is  perhaps 
wore  advantageous  to  Luther  than  the  rigorous  demands  of 
^JwtOfical  impartiality  wiU  admit  of*,  the  defects  at  least  of  the 
g^t  reformer  arc  here  shaded  \^'ith  art.  It  is  evident  from 
•cveral  passages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  that  he  ^v^s  by  i»o 
means  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
^c  looked  upon  them  as  adapted  tu  excite  and  animate  the  de- 
votion  of  the  people*  But,  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  Luther's 
<ii«pleasurc  at  the  proceedings  of  Carlostadt,  was,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  sec  another  cromied  with  the  glory  of  exe- 
cuting a  plan  which  he  had  laid,  and  that  he  was  ambitious 
of  appearing  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  conductor  of  this 
gtcat  work.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  Luther  him- 
self has  not  taken  the  least  prins  to  conceal  tliis  instance  of  his 

ambition^ 
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C  E  N  T.  of  the  latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  last- 
SfecT.  I   ^"S  fruits.     To  these  prudent  admonitions  this 
»■■   /   '<  excellent  feformer  added  the  influence  of  example, 
by  applying  himself  with  redoubled  industry  and 
zeal,  to  his  German  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  carried  on  with  expedition  and 
success  [tt],  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned 
and  pious  men,  whom  he  consulted  in  this  great 
and  important  undertaking.     The  event  abun- 
dantly shewed  the  wisdom  of  Luther's  advice. 
Eor  the  different  parts  of  this  translation,  being 
successively  and  gradually  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple, produced  sudden  and  almost  incredible  ef- 
fects, and  extirpated,  root  and  branch,  the  er- 
roneous principles  and  superstitious  doctrines  of 
the  church  oi  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigi- 
ous number  of  persons.  ^ 
^*-/J^-     XIX.  While  these  things  were  transacting,  Leo 
Adrian  vL  X.  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
IB  the  yeir  pontificate  by  Adrian  VL  a  native  oi  Utrecht. 
pirt  of  nup  This  pope,  who  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to 
fcadiorg.    Charles  V.  and  who  owed  his  new  dignity  to  the 
good  offices  of  that  prince,  was  a  man  of  probity, 
and  candor,  who  acknowledged  ingenuously  that 
the  church  laboured  under  the  most  fatal  dis- 
orders, 

ambition  \  and  it  appears  evidently  in  several  of  his  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Carlostadt  was  rash, 
violent,  and  prone  to  enthusiasm,  as  appears  by  the  connexions- 
he  formed  afterwards  with  the  fanatical  anabaptists,  headed  by 
Munzer.  His  contests  with  Luther  about  the  eucharist,  in 
which  he  manifestly  maintained  the  truth,  shall  be  mentioned. 
*      in  their  proper  place. 

[w]  On  this  German  translation  of  the  BibUy  which  contri- 
buted more  than  all  other  causes,  taken  together,  to  strengthen 
the  fotmdations  of  the  Lutheran  church,  we  have  an  interesting 
history  composed  by  Jo.  Frid.  Mayer,  and  published  in  4to  at, 
Hamburg^  in  the  year  1701'  A  more  ample  one,  however, 
•was  expected  from  the  labours  of  the  learned  J.  Melchior  Kraft, 
but  his  death  has  disappointed  our  hopes.  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii 
dntijolium  Lutheran,  par.  I.  p.  147.  &  par.  XL  p,  617.^ 
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orders,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  apply  thec  e  n  t. 
remedies  that  should  be  judged  the  most  adapted  g^^^'j, 
to  heal  them  [w].     He  began  his  pontificate  by 
sending  a  legate  to  the  diet,  which  was  assembled 
at  Nuremberg  in   1522.     Francis  Chereoato, 
the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  this  commission, 
had  positive  orders  to  demand  the  speedy  and  vi- 
gorous execution  of  the  sentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  followers  at 
the  diet  oi  Worms ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
authorised  to  declare  that  the  pontif  was  ready  to 
remove  the  abuses  and  grievances  that  had  armed 
such  a  formidable  enemy  against  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  princes  of  the  empire,  encouraged  by  this  de- 
claration on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  emperor,  who,  at  this  time,  resided  in  Spain, 
oa  the  other,  seized  this  opportunity  of  proposing 
the  summoning  a  general  council  in  Germany,  in 
order  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper  methods  of 
bringing  about  an  universal  reformation  of  the 
church.     They  exhibited,   at  the  same  time,  an 
hundred  articles,  containing  the  heaviest  com- 
plaints of  the  injurious  treatment  the  Germans 
had  hitherto  received  from  the  court  oiRome,  and, 
by  a  public  law,  prohibited  all  innovation  in  re- 
ligious matters,  until  a  general  council  should  de- 
cide what  was  to  be  done  in  an  affair  of  such  high 
moment  and  imj^ortance  \x].     As  long  as  the 
German  princes  were  unacquainted  with,  or  in- 
attentive  to,   the  measures  that  were  taken  in 
Saxony  for  founding  a  new  church  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Rome,  they  were  zealously  unani- 
mous in  their  endeavours  to  set  bounds  to  the  papal 
authority  and  jurisdiction,   which  they  all  looked^ 

upon 

[^«]  Sec  Caspar.  Burmanni  AJrianus  VI.  sive  Anaiec:a  His- 
ftrica  de  Adriano  VI»  Vaf>a  Roman9^  published  at  Utrecbt  in 
4^  in  the  year  1727. 

[t>]  Sec  Jac.  Fiid.  Gcorgii  Gravamina  Germanorum  advfT" 
*^i  ^ditn  Romanam^  lib.  ii.  p  327. 
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CENT.  Upon  as  overgrown  and  enormous :  nor  were  they* 
s  ^ctI  I.  ^^  ^U  oftended  at  Luther's  contest  with  the  Ro- 
'     ^     ''  man  pontif,  which  they  considered  as  a  dispute 

of  a  privata  and  personal  nature. 
Clement         XX.  The  good  popc  ADRIAN  did  not  long  en- 
VII.  elect-  JQy  (i^g  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 

tho*^'"  church.  He  died  in  the  year  1523,  and  was 
X5»4.  succeeded  by  Clement  VII.  a  man  of  a  reserved 
character,  and  prone  to  artifice  [y].  This  pontif 
sent  to  the  imperial  diet  at  Nuremberg^  in  the  year 
1524,  a  cardinal-legate,  named  Campegius,  whose 
orders,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Luthxr^ 
breathed  nothing  but  severity  and  violence,  and 
who  inveighed  against  the  lenity  of  the  German 
princes  in  delaying  the  execution  of  tlie  decree 
of  Hormr,  while  he  carefully  avoided  the  smallest 
mention  of  the  promise  Adrian  had  made  to  re- 
form the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  church. 
The  emperor  seconded  the  demands  of  Campeop 
us  by  the  orders  he  sent  to  his  minister  to  innst 
upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  adher- 
ents at  the  diet  of  IVorms.  The  princes  of  the 
empire,  tired  out  by  these  importunities  and  re- 
monstrances, changed  in  appearance  the  law  they 
had  pa.sSwil,  but  confirmed  it  in  reality.  For  white 
they  promised  to  observe,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  edict  of  fVorms^  they,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
newed their  demands  of  a  general  council,  and 
left  all  other  matters  in  dispute  to  be  examined 
and  decided  at  the  diet  that  was  soon  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Spire.  The  pope*s  legate,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceiving  by  these  proceedings,  that  the 
German  princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the 
Reformation,  retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the  bishops 
and  tho^e  of  the  princes  that  adhered  to  the  cause 

of 

[  r  J  Sec  Jac.  Zcl«lcn  Hlstona  Ciemgntis  VII.  in  Jo.  Ceorgu 
ScLeJhomii  .4fr»atniiatcs  Huior.  Ecclms.  torn.  ii.  p.  2iO. 
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of  JUnu.  and  there  drew  from  them  a  new  decla-  cent. 
ration,  by  which  they  engaged  themselves  to  g  ,  c  t.  i. 
execute  rigorously  the  edict  of  IVorms  in  their'-  v  "^ 
respective  dominions. 

XXI.  While  the  eflforts  of  Luther  towards  ^^^^ 
the  reformation  of  the  church  were  daily  crowned  gie. 
with  growing  success,  and  almost  all  the  nations 
Kem^  disposed  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  light, 
two  unhappy  occurrences,  one  of  a  foreign,  and 
the  other  of  a  domestic  nature,  contributed  greatly 
to  retard  the  progress  of  this  salutary  and  glorious 
work.    The  domestic,  or  internal  incident,  was 
%  controversy  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  that  arose  among  those  whom  the  Ro- 
iDan  pontif  had  publicly  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  unhappily  produced 
among  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  the  most 
deplorable  animosities  and  divisions,      Luther 
vai  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejected  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  with 
respect  to  the  transubstantiation^  or  change  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
CfflusT,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  the 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  received,   along 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.     This,  in  their  judgment,  was  a  mys- 
tery, which  they  did  not  pretend  to  explain  [z], 
Carlostadt,     who    was     Luther's    colleague, 
understood  the  matter  quite  otherwise,  and  his 
doctrine,    which  was  afterwards  illustrated  and 

confirmed 

i^  [%]  Lutbcr  was  not  so  modest  at  Dr  Mosheim  hcte  re- 
PKKuts  him.  He  pretended  to  expliiin  his  doctrine  of  the  real 
fffience^  absurd  and  contradictory  as  it  was,  and  uttered  much 
^Bueless  jargon  on  this  subject.  As  in.  a  red  hot  iron,  sa)d  he, 
^^  distinct  substances,  W».  iron  and  iire,  are  united,  so  i^  the 
Wy  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  in  the  eucharlst.  I  inen- 
^  this  miserable  comparison  to  shew  into  what  ab^u^dities  th« 
towering  pride  of  system  will  ofica  bcti  ay  nie.i  of  derp  sciivc 
•li  troe  genius. 
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CENT,  confirmed  by  Zuingle  with  much  more  ingenuj^ 

StcT.'  I.  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  proposed  it,  amounted  to  this  : 
« — ^r— '  '*  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were   not 
"  really  present  in  the  eucharist ;  and  that  the 
"  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  external 
"  j-yTij",  or  symbols,  designed  to    excite    in  the 
"  minds  of  Christians  the  remembrance  of  the 
"  sufferings  and  death  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and 
"  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from  it  [a].**    This 
opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  its  votaries  in  Germany.     On  the 
other  hand,  Luther  maintained  his  doctrine,  in 
relation  to  this  point,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy; 
and  hence  arose,  in  the  year.  1524,  a  tedious  and 
vehemont  controversy  ,which,  notwithstanding  the 
zealous  endeavours  that  were  used  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties,  terminated,  at  length, 
in  a  fatal  division  between  those  who   had  cm- 
barked  together  in  the  sacred   cause  of  religion 
and  liberty. 
TKe  wir  of     XXII.  To  thcsc  iutcstiuc  divisious  were  added 
^^P^     the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  the  fatal  ef- 
fect of  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  other ;  and,  by  its   unhappy   conse- 
w  quences,  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  and  progress 

of  the  Reformation.  In  the  year  1525,  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  seditious  fanatics  arose,  like  a 
whirlwind,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  waged  war 

against 

[<f]  See  Val.  Em.  Loscheri  Historic  motuum  inter  Luibera^ 
nos  et  R/'formdtot^  par.  I.  lib.  x.  cap.  ii.  p.  ^y — See  also,  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  question,  Scultet^s  Annales  Evan^elii,  pub- 
lished by  Von  der  Hardt,  in  his  Historia  Liter.  Reformat,  p,, 
74. — Rud.  Hospinianus,  and  other  reformed  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  6rigin  and  progress  of  this  dispute.— 95*  It  ap« 
pears  from  tliis  representation  (which  is  a  just  one)  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Zuingle  ccnccnung  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord^t 
supper,  that  they  were  the  same  with  those  maintained  by  Bishop 
Hoadly,  in  his  "  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Design  %£ 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper*" 
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against  the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and  the  empire  c  s  n  r^ 
in  general,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  g  ^^*  i^ 
sword^  and  exhibited  daily  the  most  horrid  specta* 
dcs  of  unrelenting  barbarity.     The  greatest  part 
of  this  furious  and  forinidable  mob  was  compo- 
sed of  peasants  and  vassals,  who  groaned  under 
heavy  burthens,  and  declared  they  were  no  long- 
er able  to  bear  the  despotic  severity  of  their  chiefs; 
and  hence  this  sedition  was  called  the  Rustic  war^ 
or  the  war  of  the  peasants  [b].  But  it  is  aha  cer- 
tsdn,  that  this  motley  crowd  was  intermixed  with 
numbers,  who  joined  in  this  sedition  from  differ- 
ent motives,  some  impelled  by  the  suggestions 
of  enthusiasm,  and  others  by  the  profligate  and 
odious  view  of  rapine  and  plunder,  of  mending 
fortunes  ruined  by  extravagant  and  dissolute  li- 
▼ing.    At  the  first  breaking  out  of  this  war,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  kindled  only  by  civil  and  po- 
litical views  ;  and  agreeable  to  this  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Declarations  and  Manifestoes  that 
were  published  by  these  rioters.  The  claims  they 
made  in  these  papers  related  to  nothing  farther 
than  the  diminution  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon 
the  Peasants,  and  to  their  obtaining  a  greater 
measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed* 
Religion  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question;  at  leasts 
it  was  not  the  object  of  deUberation   or  debate^ 
But  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast  Munzer  [c] 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  outrageous  yab- 

[A]  These  kinds  of  wars  or  commotions,  arising  from  the  im- 
ptticnce  of  the  peasants,  under  the  heavy  burthens  that  were 
U  OD  them,  were  very  common  long  before  the  time  of  Lu- 
^.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Danuh  Chronicle  (published  by 
tbc  learned  Ludev^-ig,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Rdiq.  MSsorum^ 
P»  59.)  calls  these  insurrections  a  ct>mmon  evil.  'fhis  will  not 
spprar  surprising  to  such  as  consider,  that  in  most  places,  the 
Condition  uf  the  peasants  was  much  more  i?itolerable  and  grie- 
vous before  the  reformation,  than  it  is  in  our  times  ^  and  that 
tKc  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  nobility,  before  that  happy  pe- 
riod, were  excessiye  and  insupportable. 

[c]  Or  munster,  as  some  call  him. 

Vol.  IV.  F  ble. 
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CBN  T.ble,  than  the  face  of  things  changed  entirely,  and 
SfcT*  I  ^^  ^^^  instigation  of  this  man,  who  had  deceived 
'  numbers^  before  this  time  by  his  pretended  visions 
and  inspirations,  the  civil  commotions  in  Saxonjr 
and  Thuringia  were  soon  directed  towards  a  new 
object,  and  were  turned  into  a  religious  war.  The 
sentiments,  however,  of  this  seditious  and  disso- 
lute multitude  were  greatly  divided,  and  their 
demands  were  very  different.  One  part  of  them 
pleaded  for  an  exemption  from  all  laws,  a  licen* 
tious  immunity  frcxn  every  .sort  of  govemn^ent ; 
another,  less  outrageous  and  extravagant,  confipe4 
their  demands  to  a  diminution  of  the  taxes*  they 
were  forced  to  pay,  and  of  the  burthens  under 
which  they  groaned  \d\  ;  another  insisted  upon  a 
new  form  of  religious  doctrine,  government,  and 
worship,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and 
unspotted  church,  and,  to  add  weight  to  this  d(&* 
mand,  pretended,  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  they  were  divinely  and 
miraculously  inspired  ;  while  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  furious  rabble  were  without  any  di-* 
tinct  view  or  any  fixed  purpose  at  all,  but,  infect- 
ed with  the  contagious  spirit  of  sedition^  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  severity  of  their  magistrates  and 
rulers,  went  on  headlong,  without  reflection  or 
foresight,  into  every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty 
which  rebellion  and  enthusiasm  could  suggest. 
So  that,  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  theap 
rioters  bad  perversely  misunderstood  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  took 
occasion  from  thence  of  committing  the  (lisordexs 
that  rendered  them  so  justly  odious,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  instance 
of  partiality  and  injustice  to  charge  that  doctrine^ 
tvith  the  blame  of  those  extravagant  outrages  that 

arose 

[d  ]  These  burdens  were  the  duties  of  vassalage  or  feudal  mx^ 
ticcs,  %vbicb,  in  many  respects,  were  truly  grievous. 


• . 
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aMse  onlj^from  the  manifest  abuse  of  it.  Luther,  cent. 

S    B 


lumself,  has  indeed  sufficiently  defended  both  his    *^'* 


]Mriflciple&  and  his  cause  against  any  such  imputa- 
tieos  by  the  books  he  wrote  against  this  turbulent 
aect^  and  the  advice  he  addressed  to  the  princes 
of  the  empire  to  take  arms  against  them.  And^ 
acGordingly,  in  the  year  1525,  this  odious  faction 
was  defeated  and  destroyed,  in  a  pitched  battle 
£bogh€  at  Mulbausen ;  and  Munzbr-,  their  ring- 
leader, takenv  and  put  to  death  \e], 

XXHI.  While  this  fanatical  insurrection  raged  ^reJcHck 
iXkGermary^  Frederick  the  Wise^  elector  of  Saxony^  diet,  and  i« 
departed  this  life.    This  excellent  prince,  whose  ^^^^ 
ohaiacter  was  distinguished  by  an  uncommon  de- 15)5-^* 
gsee  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had,  during  his  'i^?* 
life^  been'  a  sort  of  a  mediator  between  the  Roman 
p(mti£  and  the  reformer  of  Wittemberg^  and  had 
always  entertained  the  pleasing  hope  of  restoring 
peace  ia  the  church,  and  of  so  reconciling  the  con- 
lending  parties  as  to  prevent  a  separation  either  in 
point  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  religious  com- 
munion.    Hence  it  was,  that  while,  on  the  one 
handv  be  made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design 
of  reforming  a  corrupt  and  superstitious  churchy 
but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of 
this  pious-purpose ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  he  was  at  no  p^ins  to  introduce 
any  change  into  the  churches  that  were  established 
in  his  own  dominions,  nor  to  subject  them  to  his 
jurisdiction.     The  elector  John,  his  brother  and 
tuccessor,    acted    in  a  quite  different  manner. 
Convinced  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  dotftrine,  and 
persuaded  that  it  must 'lose  ground  and  be  soon 
iQppressed  if  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Romaa 
pcmtif  remained  undisputed  and  entire,  be,  with- 

F  2  our. 

W  *•  fctri  Gnodalii  Historic  dc  Seditione  repcntina  Vulgi* 
ytKipve  Rutticoruxn,  z^.  1525,  tempore  vemo  per  univeissua 
fcre  GemuBiumi  cxorta,  Batil^  1370,^*  in  8vo.— See  also  1^. 
T^muiSiliiiiar.  Refurin^  torn.  ii.  p.  331. 
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GENT,  out  hesitation  or  delay,  assumed  to  himself  that 
s  ^7t.  1.  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  that  is  the  na- 
*  V  '*  tural  right  of  every  lawful  sovereign,  and  founded 
and  established  a  church  in  his  dominions,  totallj 
different  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government.  To  bring  this  new 
and  happy  establishment  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  was  possible,  this  resolute  and  active 
prince  ordered  a  body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  method  of  public 
worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the 
priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  that  nature, 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
and  promulgated  by  heralds  throughout  his  domi* 
nions  in  the  year  1527.  He  also  took  care  that 
the  churches  should  every  where  be  supplied  with 
pious  and  learned  doctors,  and  that  such  of  the. 
clergy  as  dishonoured  religion  by  their  bad  morals, 
or  were  incapable  of  promoting  its  influence  by 
their  want  of  talents,  should  be  removed  from  the 
sacred  functions.  The  illustrious  example  of  this 
elector  was  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  states 
of  Germany^  Who  renounced  the  papal  supremacy 
and  jurisdiction,  and  a  like  form  of  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  was  thus  introduced 
into  all  the  churches,  which  dissented  from  that 
oi  Rome.  Thus  may  the  elector  John  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  the 
^Lutheran  church,  which  he  alone  rendered  a  com- 
plete  and  independent  body,  distinct  from  the 
superstitious  church  of  Rome^  and  fenced  about 
with  salutdry  laws,  with  a  wise  and  well-balanced 
constitution  of  government.  But  as  the  best  bles- 
sings may,  through  the  influence  of  human  cor- 
ruption, become  the  innocent  occasions  of  great 
inconveniencies,  such  particularly  was  the  fate 
of  those  wise  and  vigorous  measures  which  this 
elector  took  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  ; 
fcr,  from  that  time,  the  religious  differences  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  German  princes,  which  had  hitherto ^  ^vi^' 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  broke  outs  z  c  t.  i. 
into  a  violent  and  lastmg  flame.  .  The  prudence,  '  ' 
or  rather  timorousness,  of  Frederick  the  wise^ 
who  avoided  every  resolute  measure  that  might 
be  adapted  to  kindle  the  fire  of  discord,  had  pre- 
served a  sort  of  an  external  union  and  concord  a- 
moDg  these  princes,  notwithstanding  their  difFer- 
eoce  in  opinion.  But  as  soon  as  his  successor,  by 
the. open  and  undisguised  steps  he  took,  made  it 
glaringly  evident,  that  he  designed  to  withdraw 
the  churches  in  his  dominions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  RDtne^  and  to  reform  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  that  had  been  hitherto  established, 
then  indeed  the  scene  changed.  The  union,  which 
was  more  -specious  ,than  solid,  and  which  was  far 
fixmi  being  well  cemented,  was  dissolved  of  a 
sudden,  the  spirits  heated  and  divided,  and  an 
open  rupture  formed  between  the  German  princes, 
of  whom  one  party  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  the  other  adhered  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  fore&thers. 

XXIV.  Things  being  reduced  to  this  violent  *"«  4**^  •^ 
and  troubled  state,  the  patrons  of  popery  gave  in-i^/^."* 
timations,  that  were  far  from  being  ambiguous, 
of  their  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  Lutheran 
party,  and  to  suppress  by  force  a  doctrine  which 
they  were  incapable  of  overturning  by  argument ; 
and  this  design  would  certainly  have  been  put  in 
execution,  had  not  the  troubles  o{ Europe  discon- 
certed their  measures.     The  Lutherans,  on  the 
other  hand,  informed  of  these  hostile  intentions, 
began  also  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  defending  themselves  against  super- 
stition armed  with  violence,  and  formed  the  plan 
<^  a  confederacy  that  might  answer  this  prudent 
purpose.     In  the  mean  time  the  diet   assembled 
W  Spire^  in  the  year  1526,  at  which  Ferdinand, 
Ac  emperor's  brother,  presided,  ended  in  a  man- 

F  3  ner 
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C  E  N  T.  nc  *  mor  ^3  ourablc  to  the  friends  of  the  R«n 
Sect  I  formation,  than  they  could  naturally  expect.  Tte 
v.  \  •  ■■'■  emperor's  ambassadors  at  this  diet  were  ordered 
to  use  their  most  earnest  endeavours  for  the  sup^ 
pression  of  all  farther  disputes  concerning  reii^ 
on,  and  to  insist  upon  the  ri|porous  execution  <if 
the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  at  Womn. 
against  Luther  and  his  followers.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  German  princes  opposed  this  motioa 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  declaring,  that  thej 
(:ould  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor  come  to  aojr 
determination  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  by 
which  it  had  been  occasioned,  before  the  whole 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  a  ge- 
neral council  lawfully  assembled ;  alleging  fisir- 
ther,  that  the  decision  of  controversies  of  this  na- 
ture belonged  properly  to  such  a  council,  and  to 
it  alone.  This  opinion,  after  long  and  warm  de- 
bates, was  adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and,  at 
length,  consented  to  by  the  whole  assembly ;  far 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  present  a  solemn 
address  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  assem^ 
ble,  without  delay,  a  free  and  a  general  council; 
and  it  was  also  agreed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  should,  in  their 
respective  dominions,  be  at  liberty  to  manage 
'  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  manner  they  should 
think  the  most  expedient ;  yet  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  to  God  and  to  the  emperor  an  account  ot 
their  administration,  when  it  should  be  demanded 
bfthem. 
The  pro-  X'XV.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to 
jrrt^s5ofthc|-|^Q5c  ^y^jQ  had   the  cause  of  pure  and  genuine 

lion  after    Christianity  at  heart,   than  a  resolution  of  this 

the  diet  at  nature.     For  the  emperor  Was,  at  this  time,  so 

^^'^l\\       entirely  taken  up  in  regulating  the  troubled  state 

of  his  dominions  in    France^  Spainy  and  Italy^ 

which  exhibited,  from  day  to  day,  new  scenes  of 

perplexity,  that,  for  some  years,  it  was  not  in^his 

power 
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power  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  G^r-C  e  n  t. 
many  in  general,  and  still  less  to  the  state  of  re-  J^^h 
iigion  in  particular,  which  was  beset  with  difficul- 
ties, that,  to  a  political  prince  like  Charles,  must 
liave  appeared  peculiarly  critical  and  dangerous. 
Besides,  had  the  emperor  really  been  possessed 
of  leisure  to  form,  or  of  power  to  execute,  a 
plan  that  might  terminate,  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man pontif,  the  religious  disputes  which  reigned 
in  Germany,  it  is  evident,  that  the  inclination  was 
wanting,  and  that  Clement  VIL  who  now  sat  in 
the  papal  chair,  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
good  offices  of  Charles  V.  For  this  pontif,  after 
the  defeat  of  Francis  L  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
filled  with  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  French  and  the  Venetians  a- 
gainst  that  prince.  And  this  measure  inflamed 
the  tesentment  and  indignation  of  Charles  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  abolished  the  papal  autho- 
irity  in  his  Spaaish  dominions,  made  war  upon  the 
pope  in  Italy,  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  the  year  1527, 
blocked  up  Clement  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  most  severe  and  contume- 
lious treatment.  These  critical  events,  together 
with  the  liberty  granted  by  the  diet  of  Spire, 
were  prudently  and  industriously  improved,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  advantage 
of  their  cause,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
number.  Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  per- 
secution and  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented 
from  lending  a  hand  to  the  good  work,  being  de- 
livered now  from  their  restraint,  renounced  pub- 
licly the  superstition  oiRome,  and  introduced  a- 
moDg  their  subjects  the  same  forms  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  that 
had  been  received  in  Saxony.  Others,  though 
placedin  such  circumstances  as  discouraged  them 
from  acting  in  fni  open  n^anner  against  the  iute- 

F  4  rests 
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CENT  rests  of  the  Roman  pontif,  were,  however,  fitf 
Sect  I  ^^^^  discovering  the  smallest  opposition  to  thos^ 
'  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his  despotic  yokeji 
nor  did  they  molest  the  private  assembues  of  thos^ 
who  had  serrated  themselves  from  the  church  oi 
Rome.  And  in  general,  all  the  Germans,  who, 
before  these  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spire ^  had 
rejected  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine,  were 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed 
by  these  resolutions,  wholly  employed  in  bringing 
their  scheme^  and  plans  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistence,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to 
the  glorious  cause  iii  which  they  were  engaged* 
In  the  mean  time,  Luther  and  his  fellow-labour^ 
ers,  particularly  those  who  were  with  him  at  tVii^ 
tembergj  by  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their 
admonitions  and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous 
with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  ignor- 
ant, fixed  the  principles  an4  resolution  of  th(^ 
floating  and  inconstant,  and  animated  all  th^ 
friends  of  genuine  Christianity  with  a  spirit  suit- 
able to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking, 
^Ti!dd  at  ?^VI.  But  the  tranquillity  and  liberty  they 
Spire,  in  cnjoycd,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  takeii 
the  year     j^  the  first  dict  of  ISptre,  were  not  of  a  long  dura^ 

1529.    On-    .  rrir  ,-^    .  J   ,  •  J •    ^ 

giB  of  the  tion.     They  were  mterrupted  by  a  new  diet  as- 
dcnomina-  scmbled,  iu  the  year  1529,  in  the  same  place,  by. 
tttunts/*'^he  emperor,  after  he  had  appeased  the  commo-» 
tions  and  troubles  which  had  employed  his  atten- 
•  tion  in  several  parts  of  Europe^  and  concluded  ^ 
treaty  of  peace  with  Clement  VlL     I'his  prince, 
having  now  got  rid  of  the  burthen  that  had,  tor 
some  time,  overwhehned  him,  had  leisure  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  this  the  refor* 
nicrs  soon  felt,  by  a  disagreeable  experience.  For 
the  power,  wliich  had  been  granted  by  the  former 
diet  to  every  prince,  of  managing  ecclesiastical 
matters  as  they  thought  proper,  until  the  meet-.' 
ing  of  a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a 

majority 
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majority  of  votes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  cent. 
change  was  declared  unlawful'  that  should  be     xiv. 
introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship .  *^^'  ^^ 
of  the  established  religion,  before  the  determina- 
tion of  the  approaching  council  was  known  [/], 
This  decree  vyas  j ustly  consideredas  iniquitous  and 
intolerable  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave 
oi Hesse ^  and  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  who 
were  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation 
in  the  church.     Nor  was  any  of  them  so  simple, 
or  so  little  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Rome^ 
as  to  look   upon   the   promises   of    assembling 
speedily  a  general  council,  in  any  other  light,  than 
as.an  artifice  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
since  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  lawful  council, 
free  from   the  despotic  influence  of  Rome^^  was 
the  very  last  thing  that  a  pope  would  grant  in 
such  ^  critical  situation  of  affairs.     Therefore, 
^'hen  the  princes  and  members  now  mentioned 
found  that  all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances 
Against  this  unjust  decree  made  no  impression  up- 
on Ferdinand  [^],  nor  upon  the  abettors  of  the 
^xicicnt   superstitions   (whom    the   pope's  legate 
Animated  by  his  presence  and  exliortations),  tliey 
entered  a  solemn /ro/^//  against  this  decree  on  tliG 
^9th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to 
^    future  council  \b\     Hence  arose  the  denomi- 
nation 

83r  [/]  The  rcfolution  oftbe  first  diet  of  S^ire^  wbuh  had 
en  taken  unanimously ,  was  revoked  in  the  second,  and  ano* 
^t^er  substituted  in  its  place  by  a  pluraiity  of  voices,  ifhic  h,  hs 
•cvcnl  of  the  princfs  then  present  obscrred,  could  not  give  to 
*>\y  decree  the  force  of  a  law  throughout  the  empire. 

B>  [^]  TTie  emperor  was  at  Barce/ona,  while  this  diet  was 
Heldat^Mrr;  so  that  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  president  in 
displace. 

tt*  [4]  The  princes  of  the  empire,  who  entered  this  protest, 

and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as  the  first  protestant 

princes,  were  John,  elector  of  SaMony,  George,  elert«r  of 

Brandtuhwrg^  fat  Ffancftnia,  Ernest  ilnd  Francis,  dukt  s  of  • 

LintAurg^  the  landgrave  of  Hessf^  and  the  prince  of  Anhnli. 

'1  hese 
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CENT,  nation  of  Protestants^  which  from  this  period  hat 
Skct^  I  ^^^^  given  to  those  who  renounce  the  superstl* 
t     /  ,!>  tious  communion  of  the  church  of  Rofhe. 
jLcagua         XXVII.  The    dissenting  princes,  who  wct^ 
^^      the  protectors  and  heads  of  the  reformed  church«» 
•hl^rocci.  cs,  had  no  sooner  entered  their  protest^  than  thcjr 
•ttti.       sent  proper  persons  to  the  emperor,  who  was  them, 
upon  his  passage  from  Spain  to  Italy^  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  proceedings  in  this  matter.     The 
ministers,  employed  in  this  commission,  executed 
the  orders  they  had  received  with  the  greatest  re* 
solution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  behaved  With 
the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  princes^  whose  sen- 
timents and  conduct  they  were  sent  to  justify  and 
explain.    The  emperor,  whose  pride  was  wound- 
ed by  this  fortitude  in  persons  that  dared  to  op- 
pose his  designs,  ordered  these  ambassadors  to  be 
apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  during*several 
days.     TheAews.of  this  violent  step  was  soon 
brought  to  the  protestant  princes,  and  made  them 
conclude  that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause,  depended  entirely  upon  their 
courage  and   concord,    the  one   animated,  and 
the  other  cemented  by  a  solemn  confederacy* 
They,  therefore,  held  several  meetings  at  Rat^  Nu* 
remberg^  Smalcald^  and  other  places,  in  order  to 
deliberate  upon  the  means  of  forming  such  a  power- 
ful league  as  might  enable  them  to  repel  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies  [i].     But  so  different  were 

their 

These  princes  were  seconded  hj  thirteen  imperial  towns,  vis. 
Straiburg^  UJmj  Nuremberg.^  Cotutanee^  Roitingen^  WimJxeim^ 
Memmingen,  NortUngen^  UndaWf  Kgrnfleg^  HeUbronf  Wiuem^ 
burg,  and  St  Gall. 

[s  J  See  the  history  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg^  wrote  in 
German  by  the  learned  Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  torn.  i.  bo6k  II. 
ch.  i.  p.  128.  and  more  especially  another  German  work  of  Dr 
Joachim  MuUer,  entitled,  Hist$rie.v^n  ier  Evangeliscben  Stiu^ 
de  Protestation  gegen  den  Speyerscben  Reicbsabsfbeid  von  15291 
Jippellation^  &c.  published  at  Triin  in  4to,  in  the  year  1703. 
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their  opinions  and  views  of  things,  that  they  cent. 
could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  ^Z^i 

XXVIII.  Among  the  incidents  that  promoted  1  ,  /  J!i 
tfiimosity  and  discord  between  the  friends  of  the'^*'*  ^^^ 
Reformation,  and  prevented  that  union  that  was^jI^illJJ?, 
€0  much  to  be  desired  between  persons  embarked »« ^^  7«w 
in  the  same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the  ^^^^ 
lispute  that  had  arisen  between  the  divines  ot  Sax- 
m  and  Switzerland^  concerning  the  manner  of 
Cflrist's  presence  in  the  eucbarist.  To  terminate  this 
controversy,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse^  invited, 
in  the  year  1529,  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg^  Lu- 
ther and  ZuiNOLE,  together  with  some  of  the 
pore  eminent  doctors,  who  adhered  to  the  re- 
active parties  of  these  contending  chiefs.  This 
expedient,  which  was  designed  by  that  truly  vmg- 
nanimaus  prince,  not  so  much  to  end  the  matter 
by  keen  debate,  as  to  accommodate  differences 
by  tbc  reconciling  spirit  of  charity  and  prudence, 
WIS  not  fittended  with  the  salutary  fruits  that  were 
apected  from  it.    The  divines  that  were  assem- 
bled for  this  pacific  purpose  disputed,  during  four 
days,  in  presence  of  the  landgrave.  The  principal 
clmmpions  in  these  debates  were  Luther,  who 
attacked  Oecolampadius,  and  Melancthon,  who 
disputed  against  Zuinole  ;  and  the  controversy 
turned  upon  several  points  of  theology,  in   re- 
lation to  which  the  Swiss  doctors  were  supposed 
to  entertain  erroneous  sentiments.     For  Zuingle 
was  accused  of  heresy,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  explication  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the 
false  notions  he  was  supposed  to  have  adopted,  re- 
lating to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  eflicacy  of  the 
divine  word,  original  sin,  and  some  other  parts 
^  the  Christian  doctrine.    This  illustrious  re* 
fcnncr  cleared  himself,  however,  from  the  greatest 
putof  these  sfccu8ations,with  the  most  triumphant 
evidence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  en- 

tirelv 
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CENT,  tirely  satisfactory,  even  to  Luther  himself.  Their 
s  e^\'.  I.  dissension  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
^'    V  ■  ■* $ence  in  the  eucharist  still  remained ;  nor  could 
eitlier  of  the  contending  parties  be  persuaded  to 
abandon,  or  even  to  modify,  their  opinion  of  that 
matter  {k}.    The  only  advantage,  therefore,  that 
resulted  from  this  conference,  was,  that  the  jarring 
doctors  formed  a  sort  of  truce,  by  agreeing  to  a 
mutual  toleration  of  their  respective  sentiments, 
and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  Providence,  and  the 
effects  of  time,  which  sometimes  cools  the  rage  of 
party,  the  cure  of  their  divisions. 
The  diet  of     XXIX.  The  ^iiinisters  of  the  churchcs,  which 
Ai«*wg.  had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  were 
preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  an 
accoimt  was  received  of  a  design  formed  by  that 
prince  to  come  into  Germany ^  with  a  view  to  ter- 
minate, in  the  approaching  diet  at  Augsburg ^  the 
religious  disputes  that  had  produced  such  ani- 
mosities and  divisions  in  the  empire.     Charles, 
though  long  absent  from  Germany ^  and  engaged  in 
affairs  that  left  him  little  leisure  for  theological 
disquisitions,  was  nevertheless  attentive  to  these 
disputes,  and  foresaw  their  consequences*     He 
had  also,  to  his  own  deliberate  reflexions  upon^ 
these  disputes,    added   the  councils  of  men  of 
wisdom,  sagacity,  and  experience,  and  was  thus, 
at  certain  seasons,    rendered  more  cool  in  his 
proceedings,  and  more  moderate  and  impartial  in 
his  opinion  both  of  the  contending  parties  and  of 
the  merits  of  the  cause.     He  therefore,  in  an  in- 
terview  with  the  pope  at  Balogna^  insisted,  in  the 

most 

-  [k]  Val.  Era.  Loescheri  Historia  motUMm  inter  Lutherans 
et  Reformatos^  torn;  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  143.— Henr.  BuUinge- 
11  Historia  Colioquii  Mcrpurgensis^  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fucsslin's  com- 
pDation,  intitled,  Beytragen  %Mr  Schweizer  Reformat,  Gescbicb* 
tey  torn.  ill.  p.  156.  Sec  also  the  Frefate^  p.  00. — Abr.  Scul- 
tcti  Annai.  Reformat,  ai  A.  1529. — Rudolph.  Hospiniani  Hiic* 
/0r«  Sacramentar.  par.  II.  p.  72,  &c« 
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most  serious  and  urgent  manner,  upon  the  neces-  cent. 
sity  of  assembling  a  general  council.  His  remon-  *^ 
stianccs  and  expostulations  could  not;  however,  *^^'  * 
move  Clsment  VII.  who  maintained  with  zeal 
the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached  the  emperor 
with  an  ill-judged  clemency,  and  alleged  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to  support  the  church, 
and  to  execute  speedy  vengeance  upon  the  obsti- 
taltberetical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  its  pontif.  The  em- 
peror was  as  little  affected  by  this  haughty  dis- 
course, as  the  pope  had  been  by  his  wise  remon- 
strances, and  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  iniquitous 
thing,  a  measure  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
]aws  of  the  empire,  to  condenm,  unheard,  and  to 
destroy,  without  any  evidence  of  their  demerit,  a 
set  of  men,  who  had  always  approved  themselves 
good  citizens,  and  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country  in  several  respects.  Hitherto,  indeed. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  since  there  was  no 
regular  system  as  yet  composed,  of  the  doctrines 
embraced  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  by  which 
their  real  opinions,  and  the  true  causes  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Roman  pontif,  might  be  known 
vith  certainty.  As,  therefore,  it  was  impossible, 
without  some  declaration  of  this  nature,  to  ex- 
amine with  accuracy,  or  decide  with  equity,  a 
matter  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  divisions  between  the  votaries  of  Rorne 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent 
divines,  to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of 
their  religious  system,  and  the  principal  points  in 
^'hich  they  differed  trom  the  church  of  Rome. 
Luther,  in  compliance  with  this  order,  de- 
livered to  the  elector,  at  Tor^aw,  the  scventec»i 
articles,  which  'had  been  druwu  up  and  agreed 
^  in  the  conference  ut  ^'^idzbiuh  ia  Uic  year  i  ^K)  ; 
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c  K  N  T.and  hence  they  were  called  the  articles  of  Torfoiii 
Sect.  I.  W"     Tho.ugh  these  articles  were  deemed  by  Lir- 
^    ■  /  ->  TH£R  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  senttmeots  of 
the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to  eidarge 
them ;  and^  by  a  judicious  detau,  to  give  perspi* 
cuity  to  their  arguments,  and  thereby  strength  to 
their  cause.   It  was  this  consideration  that  ei^ag^ 
ed  the  protestant  princes,  assembled  at  Coburg  wuk 
Augsburg^  to  employ  Mslancthon  in  extending 
these  Articles^  in  which  important  work  he  shew* 
ed  a  due  regard  to  the  counsels  of  LumxRt  and 
cxpsessed  his  sentiments  and  doctrine  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  perspicuity.  And  thus  came 
forth  to  public  view  the  famous  confession  ofAug^ 
^urg^  which  did  such  honour  to  the  acute  judg-* 
meot  and  the  eloquent  pen  of  Melancthon^ 
Tiicpn».        XXX.  During  these  transactions  in  Germany ^ 
Sr«Sw.  ^^^  dawn  of  truth  arose  upon  other  nations.  The 
mitMA  in   light  of  the  reformation  spread  itself  far  and  wide  } 
WAc*"  *"^  almost  all  the  European  states  wdcomedics 
jmx  1^30.  salutary  beams,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  an 
approaching  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  super>« 
stition  and  spiritual  despotism.  Some  of  the  most 
considerable  provinces  of  £tfrc^/»^  had  already  broke 
their  chains,,  and  openly  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  discipline  of  Rome  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  pcutif.  And  thus  it  appears  that  Clement  VII. 
was  not  impelled  by  a  f^se  alarm  to  demand  oC 
the  emperor  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the  re- 
formers, since  he  had  the  justest  reasons  to  appre-* 
hend  the  destruction  of  his  ghostly  empire.    The- 
reformed  religion  was  propagated  in  Sweden^  soon- 
after  Luther's  rupture  with  Rcme^  by  one  of  hi». 
disciples,  whose  name  was  Qlaus  Petri,  and  wha 

wa» 

[/]  See  Chr.  Aug.  Heumftimi  Drtf.  de  lenitate  Au^ttanm 
Confess,  in  Syiioge  Dissert,   Theohgitar.  torn.  i.  p.  14. — Jo. 
Jokch.  MuUer  Historia  Pr^iestationis  ;  and  th^  other  writers^ 
who  htve  treated  either  of  the  Reformation  ki  .genexal,  or  (ff 
tJkt  Confcsaiop  of  Augsburg  in  particular. 
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was  the  first  herald  of  religious  liberty  in  that  c  b  n  t. 
kingdom.  The  zealous  eflbrts  of  thi?  missionary  s^''t 
were  powerfully  seconded  by  that  valiant  and 
public  spirited  prince,  Gustavus  Vasa  Ericson, 
whom  the  Swedes  had  raised  to  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark,  whose 
horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the  sceptre  that  he  h'^d 
perfidiously  usurped.  This  generous  and  patrio- 
tic hero  had  been  in  exile  and  in  prison,  while  the 
brutish  usurper,  now  mentioned,  was  involving 
bu  country  in  desolation  and  misery ;  but  having 
escaped  firom  his  confinement  an'd  taken  refuge 
at  utbec^  he  was  there  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  looked  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Ldther,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but  also  as  favourable  to 
the  temporal  state  and  political  constitution  of 
the  Swedish  dominions.  The  prudence,  however^ 
of  this  excellent  prince  was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and 
accompanied  it  always.  And  as  the  religious  opi- 
oions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  statc^ 
and  their  minds  divided  between  their  ancient  su- 
perstitions, recommended  by  custom  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  which  attracted  their  assent  by 
the  power  of  conviction  and  truth,  Gustavus  wisely 
,  avoided  all  vehemence  and  precipitation  in  spread- 
ing the  new  doctrine,  and  proceeded  in  this  im* 
portant  undertaking  with  circumspection,  and  by 
degrees,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformation,  which  are  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  compulsion  and  violence  [/;i].      Accord- 

ingly, 

t^  [ai]  TIus  incomparable  model  of  princes  gare  many 

pioo£i  of  his  wisdom  and  fnoderation.     Once,  while  he  was  ab- 

tent  fircmi  Siockbuim^  a  great  number  of  German  anabaptists, 

frobablj  the  riotous  disciples  of  Alunzer,  arrived  in  that  city, 

cinied  th>ar  fanaticism  to  the  highest  extremities,  pulled  down 

^b  iaxy  the  images  and  other  onamciits  of  the  churches,  whilft 

the  Lutberahs  dissembled  their  senthnents  of  thi^  riot  in  the  ex<* 

pcstttiott  that  the  storm  would  turn  to  thuf  advantage.      But 

..  .......     .^    -    .     .     Gmtatriji 
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t  F.NT.ingly,  the  first  object  of  his  attention  was  thd 
c  ^^^  instruction  of  his  people  in  the  sacred  doctrines  of 
*  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  purpose  he  invited 
into  his  dominions  several  learned  Germans,  and 
spread  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible,  that  had  been  made  by 
Olaus  Petri  [;iJ.  Some  time  after  this,  in  the 
year  1526,  he  appointed  a  conference,  at  Upsal^ 
between  this  eminent  reformer  and  Peter  Gal- 
Lius,a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  superstition^ 
in  which  these  two  champions  were  to  plead  pub- 
licly in  behalf  of  their  respective  opinions,  that  it 
might  thus  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.  The  dispute,  in  which  Olaus  obtained 
a  signal  victory,  contributed  much  to  confirm 
GusTAVUs  in  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  the  progress 
of  that  doctrine  in  Sweden.  In  the  year  following, 
another  event  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its 
propagation  and  success,  and  this  was  the  assem- 
bly of  the  states  at  Westeraas^  where  Gustavus 
recommended  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  with 
such  zed,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that,  after  warm  de- 
bates fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general,  and  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  in  particular, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  plan  of 
reformation  proposed  by  Luther  should  have 

free 

Gastavus  no  sooner  returned  to  Stockholm  than  he  ordered 
the  leaders  of  these  fanatics  to  be  seized  and  punished,  and  co- 
vered the  Lutherans  with  bitter  reproaches  for  not  having  op- 
posed these  fanatics  in  time. 

2j*  [/r]  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  shews  the  equity  and  can- 
dour of  Gubtavus  in  the  most  striking  point  of  light,  that  while 
he  ordered  Olaus  to  publish  his  literal  translation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  he  gave  permission  at  the  same  time  "to  the  archbishop 
of  U/isa/y  to  prepare  another  version  suited  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  j  that,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  both 
translations  with  the  orighial,  an  easier  access  might  be  opened 
to  the  truth.  I'he  bishops  at  first  opposed  thl»  order,  but  were 
at  Icr.gth  obliged  to  submit. 
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free  admittance  among  the  Swedes  [<?].  This  re-c  is  n  t. 
solution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmness  and  g  ^^^'•j 
magnanimity  of  GoStatus,  who  declared  pub- 
licly, that  he  woilld  lay  down  his  sceptre  and 
retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people 
enslaved  to  the  orders  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
bishops,  than  by  the  lawd  of  their  monarch  [/>]. 
From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Sweden  was 
entirely  overturned,  and  Gustavus  declared  head 
of  the  church. 

XXXI.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  waS  alsoin7>eri- 
teceived  in  Denmark^  and  that  so  early  as  the  year  "^^^i 
Ijfil,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  desire  disco- 
vered by  CnitiSTiAN  or  Christiern  XL  of  having 

Vol.  IV-  G  his 

&  [«]  It  was  xlo  wonder  indeed  that  the  bishops  opposed 
mnlj  the  proposal  of  Guftavus,  since  there  was  no  country  in 
Korope  where  that  order  and  the  clergy  in  general  drew  great- 
er temporal  advantages  from  the  superstition  of  the  times  thail 
ia  Svredoi  and  Denmark.  ^  The  most  of  the  bishops  had  reve- 
HBet  superior  to  those  of  the' sovereign,  they  possessed  castles  and 
btresseS  that  rendered  them  independent  on  the  crovvn,  enabled 
them  to  etcite  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them  a 
degree  of  power  that  was  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  lived 
k  the  oftost  dissolute  luxury  and  overgrown  opulence,  while  the 
tobilitj  of  the  kingdom  were  in  misery  and  want.— The  resolu- 
tion iormed  by  the  states  asstinbled  at  Westeraas,  did  not  so 
Anch  tend  to  regulate  points  of  doctrine  as  to  reform  the  ^Mci- 
p&c  of  the  church,  to  reduce  the  opulence  and  authority  of 
the  bishops  within  their  proper  bounds,  to  restore  to  the  impo- 
^cridied  nobility  the  lands  and  possessions  tliat  their  supersti- 
tiooi  ancestors  had  given  to  an  all-devouring  clergy,  to  exclude 
the  prelates  from  the  senate,  to  take  from  them  their  castles, 
snd  things  of  that  nature.  It  was  however  resolved,  at  the  same 
tnne,  that  the  church  should  be  provided  ^''ith  able  pastors,  wlu) 
AoqH  explain  the  purb  word  of  God  to  the  people  in  their  na- 
tive tongue ;  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  preferments  should 
fc  granted  without  the  king's  permisilori.  This  was  a  tacit 
*^  gentle  method  of  promoting  the  Reformation. 

[f\  Bazu  Inventarium  Eccies,  Sueco-Gothnr,  pub!:S'icd  in  ^\o 
^liicopmg,  in  1642. — Scultcti  Jnnales  Evangel  i  R^nnva^i\ 
iaVoR  dcr  Hardt  Histbr,  Liter,  Rrfirmat.  part  V.  p.  8^.  ct 
tio.— Riynal;  Anecdotes  HisL  ftolitirjues  es  Mi/if  aires,  torn.  i. 
FMt.  II.  p.  r,  &c. 
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c  E  M  T.liis  subjects  instructed  in  the  principles  ajad  doc^ 
trines  of  Luther.  This  monarch,  whose  savage 
and  infernal  cruelty  (whether  it  was  the  effect 
of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad  counsels)  rendered 
his  name  odious  and  his  memory  execrable,  was 
nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions 
from  the  superstition  and  tyranny  of  Rome.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  year  1520,  he  sent  for  Mar- 
tin Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Carlostadt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  Itiafnia  ;  and  after  his  death»  which 
Jiappened  the  year  following,  he  invited  Car- 
lost  adt,  himself  to  fill  that  important  place, 
which  he  accepted  indeed,  but  nevertheless,  after 
a  short  residence  in  Denmark^  returned  into  Ger^ 
many.  These  disappointments  did  not  abate  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who  us- 
ed his  utmost  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to 
engage  Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  and  took 
several  steps  that  tended  to  the  diminution,  and 
indeed,  to  the  suppression  of  the  jurisdiction  ex-*" 
erciscd  over  his  subjects  by  the  Roman  pontif. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  Christikrn  II.  was  animated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  extending  his  authority,  and 
not  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion, 
that  gave  hfeand  vigour  to  his  reforming  projects* 

His  very  actions,  independently  of  what  may 
be  concluded  from  his  known  character,  evident- 
ly shew  that  he  protected  the  religion  of  Lather 
with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to  suprema- 
cy both  in  church  and  state ;  and  that  it  might 
atford  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  bishops  oi 
that  overgrown  authority  and  those  ample  posses- 
sions which  they  had  gradually  usurped  [5^],  and 

oi 

[y]  Sec  Jo.  Grammii  Diss,  de  Reformatione  Daniit  a  Cbrii: 
:Urno  tentata,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Scrifitores  Sociei,  Scien 
nar.  Hafnicns.  p.  1—90. 
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of  appropriating  them  to  himself.     A  revolution  c  e  n  t. 
produced  by  his  avarice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  j^  ^^7t!  t 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  bold  enterprize.  ^      v  '-» 
Tbe  States  of  the  kingdom  exasperated,  some  by 
the  schemes  he  had  laid  for  destroying  the  liberty 
of  Denmark^  others  by  his  attempts  to  abolish  the 
superstition  of  their  ancestors  [r],  and  all  by  his 
savage  and  barbarous  treatment  of  those  who 
dared  to  oppose  his  avarice  or  ambition,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him  in  the  year  1523,  by 
which  he  Was  deposed  and  banished  from  his  do- 
minions,   arid    his    uncle,  Frederick    duke   of 
BoliUin  and  Slenvic^  placed  on  the  throne  o[  Den- 
mark. 

XXXn.  This  prince  conducted  matters  with  The  pro- 
much  more  equity,  prudence,  aijd  moderation,  ^^brma-* 
than  his  predecessor  had  done.    He  permitted  the  tion  under 
protestant  doctors  to^  preach  publicly  the  opinioas^Jj^jI^^J"* 
of  Luther  [j],  but  did  not  venture  so  far  as  tone  and 
change  the  established  government  and  discipline y,^"^"" 
of  the  church.    He  contributed,  however,  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  by  his  suc- 
cessful attempts  iii  favour  of  religious  liberty,  at 
the  assembly  of  the  states  that  was  held  at  Odensee 
in  the  year  1527.  Foir  it  Was  here  that  he  procured 
the  publication  of  that  famous  edict,  which  de- 
clared every  subject  of  Denmark  free,  either  to 
adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Roine^  or  to 

G  2  embrace 

[r]  See  for  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of  the  accusation,  a  cu- 
noui  [nece,  containing  the  reasons  that  induced  the  states  of 
Dcamark  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christiern  11.  1  his 
piece  is  to  be  fouiid  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Ludewig*s  comp i la- 
tum, entitled, /^^/ffwjicf  Af6'/(W7/w^  p.  c  1 5.  in  which  (p.  321.) 
tbe  states  of  Denmark  express  their  displeasure  at  the  royal  fa- 
vour shewn  to  the  Lutherans  in  the  following  terms:  **  Luthe- 
pBom  hatresis  puUatores^  contra  jus  pietatemque,  in  rcgnum  nos- 
tntm  catholicum  introduxit,  doctorem  Carolostadium,  fortissi- 
mum  Lutheri  athletam,  enutrivit," 

[/j  See  Jo.  Molleri  Cimbria  Li'erata.  torn.  ii.  p.  8Sfi. — Ca-- 
it.  Olivarii  Vita  Fauit  Eli<r^  p.  108. — Erici  Poutoppi.'aiii  uii." 
ngUs  Ecclesi^  Danictty  torn.  iii.  p   I39« 
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c  E  ti  T  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Luther  [/].  Encouraged 
s  r^T.  I.  by  ^his  resolution,  the  protestant  divines  exercis- 
ed the  functions  of  their  ministry  with  such  zeal 
and  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dane^ 
opened  their  eyes  upon  the  afuspicious  beams  of 
sacred  liberty,  and  abandoned  gradually  both  the 
doctrines  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  i^otw* 
But  the  honour  of  finishing  this  glorious  work,  of 
destroying  entirely,  the  reign  of  superstition,  and 
breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,  was 
reserved  for  Christiern  III.  a  prince  equally  dis-* 
tinguished  by  his  piety  and  prudence.  He  began 
by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  which 
the  church  had-acquired  by  the  artful  stratagems 
of  the  crafty  and  designing  clergy.  This  step^ 
was  followed  by  a  wise  and  well-judged  settlement 
of  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  according  to  a  plan  laid 
down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king  had  sent 
for^from  Wittemberg  to  perform  that  "arduous  task, 
for  which  his  eminent,  piety,  learning,  and  mode- 
ration rendered  him  peculiarly  proper.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  states  at  Odensee^  in  the  year  1 539, 
gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all  these  transactions; 
and  thus  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  Denmark  [«]• 

xxxin.  It 

8:!?  [/]  It  was  farther  added  to  this  edict,  that  no  person 
should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  a  royal  pro-' 
tection  should  be  granted  to  the  Lutherans  to  defend  them  &om 
the  insults  and  malignity  of  their  enemies  ^  and  that  ecclesias- 
tics, of  whatever  rank  or  order,  should  be  permitted. to  enter  in« 
to  the  married  state,  and  to  fix  their  residence  wherever  they 
thought  proper,  without  any  regard  to  monasteries  or  other  rt-» 
Ilgious  societies. 

[^J  Erici  Pontoppidani,  sec  a  German  work  of  the  leam-' 
cd  Pontoppidan,  entitled,  ^  Compendioui  vieiv  of  the  His-^ 
lory  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark^  published  at  Lubec  in 
Jivo,  in  1734  5  as  also  the  AnnaUt  Ecciesite  Danica^  of  the 

sane 
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XXXIIL  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that,  m  c  e  n  -r. 
the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Sweden  dndVen-  ^^^^ 
mark^  wc  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the ' — y^^ 
reformation  of  religious  opinions  and  the  reform- -^  ^i*^"jc- 
ation  of  the  e[HSCopal  order.     For  though  these  observed^ 
two  things  may  appear  to  be  closely  connected,  ^^^^^  ^« 
yct^  in  reality,  they  are  so  far  distinct,  that  eitherthcrcfor- 
of  the  two  might  have  been  completely  transacted 'y^^^'o"  «^ 
without  the  other.     A  reformation  of  doctrine  ^*^^. 
might  have  been  efiected  without  diminishing  the  mark- 
authority  of  the   bishops,   or  suppressing  their 
order;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opulence  and 
power  of  the  bishops  might  have  been  reduced 
within   proper  bounds,  without  introducifig  any 
change  into  the  system  of  doctrine  that  had  been 
so  long  estabhshed,  and  that   was  generally  re- 
ceived \vf\.     In   the  measures   taken   in  these 
northern  kingdoms,  for  the  refornmtion  of  a  cor- 
rupt doctrine  and  a  superstitious  discipline,  there 
was  nothing  that  deserved  the  smallest  censure  : 
neither  fraud  nor  violence  were  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  were  con- 
ducted with  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    -The  same  judgment  cannot  easily 
be  pronounced  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the   reformation  of  the   clergy,   and 
more  especially  of  the  episcopal  order.    For  here, 

certainly, 

lame  author,  torn,  n,  p.  790.  torn.  iii.  p.  i. — *'  Hear.  Mulilius 
ile  Reformat,  religlonis  in  viclnis  Daiuue  regionibus  et  potis&i- 
mum  in  Cimbria,  in  ejus  l^sscrtationibus  Historico-'Kheologi- 
cit,*'  p.  24.  K////>,  17 15,  in  410. 

BS*  [ti;]  This  observation  is  not  worthy  of  Dr  Moshcim's  sa- 
gacity. The  strong  connexion  that  there  naturally  is  Letwcen 
•uperstitious  ignorance  among  the  people,  and  inllucnce  and 
ipowcr  in  their  spiritual  rulers,  is  too  evident  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  proof.  A  good  clergy  will,  or  ought  to  have  an  intluencc, 
in  consiequcnce  of  a  respectable  oitice  adorned  with  learning, 
piety,  and  morals  ^  but  the  power  of  a  licentious  and  despotic 
clergy  can  be  only  supported  by  the  blind  and  supcrstliiou;:  ore- 
iulity  of  their  Hock. 


Sect. 
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CENT,  certainly,  violence  was  used,  and  the  bishops  were 
r.  I.  deprived  of  their  honours,  privileges,  and  pos-i 
'  sessions,  without  their  consent ;  and,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  struggles  and  the  warm- 
est opposition  [x].  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
reforniation  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  regarded  the 
privileges  and  possessions  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  political  expediency  than  of 
religious  obligation ;  nay,  a  change  here  was  be- 
come so  necessary,  that,  had  Luther  and  his 
doctrine  never  appeared  in  the  world,  it  must 
have  been  nevertheless  attenipted  by  a  wise  le- 
gislator. For  the  bishops,  by  a  variety  of  perfi- 
dious stratagems,  had  got  into  their  hands  such 

enormous 

0^  [fc]  What  does^  Dr  Moshdm  mean  here  ?  did  ever  a  u- 
surper  give  us  his  unjust  possessions  without  reluctance  ?  does 
rapine  constitute  a  right,  when  it  is  maintained  by  force  ?  is  it 
unlawful  to  use  violence  against  extortioners  ?  The  question 
here  is,  Whether  or  no  the  bishops  deserved  the  severe  treatment 
they  received  from  Christiem  III.  ?  and  our  author  seems  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  declare  this  treat- 
ment both  just  and  necessary  in  the  following  part  of  this  sec« 
tion.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  se- 
verity, deposed  from  their  sees,  imprisoned  on  account  of  their 
resistance  \  all  the  church-lands,  towns,  and  fgrtresses,  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  for  ever 
abolished.  It  is  also  certain,  that  Luther  himself  looked  upon 
these  measures  as  violent  and  excessive,  and  even  wrote  a  letter 
to  Christiem,  exhorting  him  to  use  the  clergy  with  more  leni- 
ty. It  is  therefore  proper  to  decide  with  moderation  on  this 
subject,  and  to  grant,  that  if  the  insolence  and  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy  were  enormous,  the  resentment  of  the  Danish  mon- 
arch may  have  been  excessive.  Nor  indeed  was  his  political 
prudence  here  so  great  as  Dr  Mosheim  seems  to  represent  it  ^ 
for  the  equipoise  of  government  was  hurt  by  a  total  suppression 
of  the  power  of  the  bishops.  The  nobility  acquired  by  this  a 
prodigious  degree  of  influence,  and  the  crewn  lost  an  order, 
which,  under  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  rendered  one 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  prerogative.  But  disquisitions 
of  this  nature  are  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is  only  proper  to 
observe,  that,  in  the  room  of  the  bishops,  Christiem  created  an 
order  of  men,  with  the  denomination  of  Superintendants^  who 
performed  the  spiritual  part  of  the  episcopal  office,  without  tha^ 
jring  the  least  shadow  of  temporal  authority,  -       ^ 
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enormous  treasures,  such  ample  possessions,  soc  e  n  t. 
many  castles  knd  fortified  towns,  and  had  assumed  s^t'  I 
such  an  unlimited  and  despotic  authority,  that <  /  ■» 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  sover- 
eign himself,  to  rule  the  nation  as  they  thought 
proper  j  and  in  effect,  already  abused  their  power 
80  far  as  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  royal  patrimony,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  of  the  kingdom.  Such  therefore 
was  the  critical  state  of  these  northern  kingdoms, 
in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  either  to  degrade  the  bishops  from 
that  rank  which  they  dishonoured,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  possessions  * 
and  prerogatives  which  they  had  so  unjustly  ac- 
quired and  so  licentiously  abused,  or  to  see, 
tamely,  royalty  rendered  contemptible  by  its 
weakness,  the  sovereign  deprived  of  the  means  of 
protecting  and  succouring  his  people,  and  the 
commonwealth  exposed  to  rebellion,  misery,  and 
ruin. 

XXXIV.  The  kingdom  oi  France  was  not  in- The  rise 
accessible  to  the  light  of  the  Reformation.    MAR-^^^'^^^i^g 
CARET  queen  of  Navan'e^  sister  to  Francis  I.  reformation 
the  implacable    enemy    and  perpetual  rival  of *°  ^*"*"*^'^ 
Charles  V.  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  new 
doctrine,    which    delivered    pure    and  genuine 
Christianity  from  a  great  part  of  the  superstitions 
under  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disguised.    The 
auspicious  patronage  of  this  illustrious  princess  en- 
couraged several  pious  and  learned  men,   whose 
religious  sentiments  were  the  same  with  her's,  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in 
France y  and  even    to-  erect    several    protestant 
churches  in  that  kingdom.     It  is  manifest  from 
&kit  most  authentic  records,  that,  so  early  as  the 
year  1 523,  there  were,  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  that  country,  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had 
conceived  the  utmost  aversion  both  against  the 

"    '      G4  doctrine 
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c  E  N  T.  doctrine  and  tyranny  oi  Rome^  and  among  thea^OL 
Sect.^I.  i^^^y  persons  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  ev«in  soom 
ofthe  episcopal  order.  As  their  numbers  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  troubles  and  commotions 
were  excited  in  several  places  on  account  of  relir 
gious  differences,  the  authority  of  the  monarcb 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  officers  intervened,  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  Rome  by  the  edge  of  the  sword 
and  the  terrors  of  the  gibbet;  and  on  this  occasion 
many  persons,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  virtue, 
were  put  to  death  with  the  most  iinrelenting  bar* 
barity  [y].  This  cruelty,  instead  of  retarding, 
accelerated  rather  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  !•  the  restorers  of  genuine 
Christianity  were  not  always  equally  successful  and 
happy.  Their  situation  was  extremely  uncertain, 
and  it  was  perpetually  changing.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  auspicious  shade  of  royal  pro- 
tection ;  at  others  they  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  persecution,  and  at  certain  seasons  they  were 
forgot,  which  oblivion  rendered  their  condition 
tolerable.  Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion 
at  all,  or,  at  best,  no  fixed  and  consistent  system 
of  religious  principles,  conducted  himself  towards 
the  protestants  in  such  a  manner  as  answered  his 
private  and  personal  views,  or  as  reasons  of  policy 
and  a  public  interest  seemed  to  require.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  engage  in  his  cause  the 
German  protestants,  in  order  to  foment  sedition 
and  rebellion  against  his  mortal  enemy  Charles  V, 
then  did  he  treat  the  protestants  in  France  with 
the  utuijst  equity,  humanity,  and  gentleness;, 
but  so  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had 
no  more  occasion  tor  their  services,  then  he  threw 

off 

f  J']  Sec  Bexe,  Histtire  des  Egliset^  Refortnees  de  Trance^ 
toKi.  i.  iivr.  i.  p.  5. — Benoit,  Histoire  di  t Edit  de  Nantes^  livr. 
i.  p.  6. — ChrLt.  Aug,  Salig.  Histor.  Auguit^  QtfifessiQnj  voV 
ii.  p.  190. 
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pff  the  mask*  and  appeared  to  them  in  the  aspect  c  e  n  t. 
pf  an  implacable  and  persecuting  tyrant  [z].        g  ,^^;  ^ 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calyin,  whosq  ^ 
character,  talents/ and  religious  exploits,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  more  amply  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  began  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public,  but  more  especially  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre.  He  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy^ 
on  the  loth  of  July  1509,  and  was  bred  up  tp 
the  law  [a\t  m  which,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  literature,  then  known,  his  studies 
were  attended  with  the  most  rapid  and  amazing 
success.  Having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
ke  began  early  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming the  established  system  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  His  zeal  exposed  him  to  various  perils, 
and  the  connexions  he  had  formed  with  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation,  whom  Francis  I.  was  daily 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than  ' 
once  in  imminent  danger,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen 

^    of 

85*  [»]  Tlic  inconsistency  and  contradiction  that  were  visi- 
ble in  the  conduct  of  Francis  I.  may  be  attributed  to  various 
reasons.  At  one  time,  we  see  him  resoled  to  invite  Melanc- 
thon  into  France,  probably  with  a  view  to  please  his  sister  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had 
strongly  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  protestants.  At  another 
tame,  we  behold  him  exercising  the  roost  infernal  cruelty  to- 
wards the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  bear  him  making  that 
mad  declaration,  that,  *'  if  he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was 
tainted  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would  have  it  cutoff  j  and 
ihat  he  would  not  spare  even  his  ot^d  children,  if  they  entertained 
tendmcnts  contrary  to  those  of  the  catholic  church.-^  See'Flor. 
^  Re^dndy  Hui.  de  la  NaUsanct  et  du  Frogras  dt  i'^tieresi^^ 
livr.  vii* 

S^  [a"]  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  church,,  and  had 
actually  obtained  a  benefice  \  but  the  light  that  broke  in  upon 
his  religious  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  preference  given  by  his 
btber  to  the  profesiion  of  the  law,  inducod  him  to  give  up  his 
ecclesiastic  voeation,  which  he  afttr.wurds  resumed  in  a  purer 
church. 
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c  K  N  T  of  Navarre*    To  escape  the  impending  storm,  he 
g  '^^K  retired  to  Basils  where  he  published  his  Christian 
■  ,1    /J  institutions ;  and  prefixed  to  them  that  famous 
dedication  to  Francis  I.  which  has  attracted  uni- 
versally the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  was  designed  to  soften  the  unrelenting  fu- 
ry of  that  prince,  against  the  protestants  [6]. 
And  ID  the  '•  XXXV.  The  instances  of  an  opposition  to  the 
«^ha-itites  doctrine  and  discipline  oi  Rome  in  the  other  Eu- 

•»  £iiropc«  * /^  %     n  «       "t 

ropean  states,  were  few  in  number,  before  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  J  and  were  too  faint,  imperfect,  and 
ambiguous  to  make  much  noise  in  the  world.  It 
however,  appears  from  the  most  authentic  testi- 
monies, that,  even  before  that  period,  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  had  made  a  considerable,  though 
S^rhaps  a  secret,  progress  in  Spain,  Hungary, 
ohemia,  Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  had,  in  all  these  countries,  many  friends,  of 
whom  several  repaired  to  Wittemberg^  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  enlarge  their  views  under 
such  an  eminent  master.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries openly  broke  asunder  the  chains  of  supersti- 
tion, and  withdrew  themselves,  in  a  public  and 
constitutional  manner,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontif.  In  others,  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  families  received  the  light  of  the  blessed 
Reformation,  rejected  the  doctrines  and  authority 
of  Rome  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  calatiiities 
and  persecutions  they  have  suffered,  on  a^cdunt 
pf  their  sentiments,  under  the  sceptre  of  bigotry  ah^ 

superstition; 

85*  [^]  This  paragraph  relating  to  Calvin,  is  added  to  Dr 
Mosheim's  text  by  the  translator,  who  was  surprised  to  find,  in 
a  History  of  the  Reformation,  such  late  mention  made  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  remarkable  instnunents  ',  a  man  whose 
extensive  genius,  flowing  eloquence,  immense  learning,  extraor- 
dinary penetration,  indefatigable  industry,  and  fervent  piety, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Reformers  \  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
passed, at  least,  in  learning  and  parts,  as  he  alfo  did  the  most 
of  them  in  obstinacy,  asperity,  and  turbulence.  ' 
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superstition,  continue  still  in  the  profession  of  C  ]p  N  t. 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity  j  while  in  other;  g^^^j 
still  more  unhappy,  lands,  the  most  barbarous 
tortures,  the  most  infernal  spirit  of  cruejty,  toge-r 
ther  with  penal  laws  adapted  to  strike  terror  into 
the  firmest  minds,  have  extinguished,  almost  to- 
tally, the  light  of  religious  truth.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain,  and  the  Roman  cathojics  themselves  ac- 
knowledge it  without  hesitation,  that  the  papal 
doctrines,  jurisdiction,  and  authority,  would  have 
fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  had 
not  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  been  employed 
to  support  this  tottering  edifice,  and  fire  and  sword 
been  let  loose  upon  those  who  were  assailing  it; 
only  with  reason  and  argument. 


CHAP.    m. 

Tbe  History  of  the  Reformation^  from  the  time  that 
the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  presented  to  the 
emperor  J  until  the  commencement  of  the  war 
which  succeeded  the  league  of  Smalcald. 

I.  y^HARLES  V.  arrived  at  Augsburg  the  15th  The  con- 
\^  dijune  1530,   anil  on  the  20th  day  ^'^^f^'^^ 
the  same  month,  the  diet  was  opened.     As  it  M«Spr"£iiud 
unanimously  agreed,   that  the  affairs  of  religion '»  charki 
should  be  brought  upon  the  carpet  before  the  de- 
liberations relating  to  the  intended  war  with  the 
Turks,  the  protest  ant  members  of  this  great  assem- 
bly received  from  the  emperor  a  formal  permis- 
sion to  present  to  the  diet,   on  the  25th  of  June, 
an  account  of  their  religiou3  principles  and  te- 
nets.    In  consequence  of  this.  Christian  Bayer,  ' 
chancellor  of  Saxony^   read,   in  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  assem- 
bled princes,  the  famous  confession,  which  has  been 
I     *                                                                  since 
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PEN  T. since  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  the 
Sect'  I   ^^^fi^^^^^  of  Augsburg.  The  princes  heard  it  witli 
the  deepest  attention  and  recollection  of  mind  j 
it  confirmed  some  in  the  principles  they  bad  epi. 
braced,  surprised  othei^,  and  many,  who,  befora 
this  rime,  had  little  or  no  ide^  of  the  religioufl 
sentiments  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  con- 
vinced of  their  innocence,  but  were,  moreover, 
delighted  with  their  purity  and  simplicity.     The 
copies   cii  this  confession^  which,  after  being  read, 
were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  signed  and 
subscribed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony^  by  foui 
princes  of  the  empire,  George,  marquis  of  Mran^ 
denburg^  Ernest,  duke  of   Lunenburg^    Phiuf, 
landgrave  of  Hesse ^  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anbalt^ 
and  by  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremburg  and  Reui" 
lingenj  who  rH  thereby  solemnly  declared  thcii 
assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  [^]. 
Thcniiurc      U.  The  tcuor  and  contents  of  the  confession  ol 
*°^  "^"t  -^'tf'-f^K'y  are  well  known  j  at  least,  by  all  who 
confesiion  havc  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
of  Aug*-    history ;  since  that  confession  was  adopted  by  the 
^^'        whole  body  of  the  protestants  as  the  rule  of  thcii 
faith.  The  style  that  reigns  in  it  is  plain,  elegant, 
grave,  and  perspicuous,  such  as  becomes  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  admirable  pen  of  Melancthon.     Thq 
matter  was,  imdoubtedly,   supplied  by  Luther, 
who,   during  the  diet,  resided  at  Coburg,  a  towq 

in 

• 

fr]  There  is  a  very  volitminous  History  of  this  diet,  ivhich 
was  published  in  the  year  1577,  in  folio,  at  Frankfort  on  Oder^ 
by  the  laboriotts  George  Celestine.  The  History  of  T^e  Com* 
fession  of  ^ugshurg^  was  composed  in  Latin  by  David  Cky- 
traeus,  and  mcve  recently  in  German,  by  £m.  Solcm.  Cyprim 
^nd  Christopher.  Aug.  Salig.  The  performance  of  the  latter  if 
ratlier,  indeed,  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  general,  than  of 
the  Confession  of  Aug&burg  in  particulac.  That  of  Cyprian  is 
more  concise  and  elegant,  and  is  confirmed  by  original  piecek 
which  are  equally  authentic  and  curious. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  o£ Augsburg ; ^amA^  even  thee  e  n  t. 
fonn  it  received  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  his  ool-  «  "^^v 
league,  was  authorised  in  consequence  of  his  ap-  ■  ,   /  '-^ 
probation  and  advice.     This   confession  contains 
twenty-eight  chapters^  of  which  the  greatest  part 
\d]  are  employed  in  representing,  with  perspicu- 
ity and  truth,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  protes- 
tants,  and  the  rest  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and 
abuses  that  occasioned  their  separation  from  thd 
church  of  Rome  [e]. 

ni.  The  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontif,  whoTheRo- 
werc  present  at  this  diet,  employed  John  1  aber,J?^^"^^ 
afterwards  t)ishop  oi  Vienna,  together  with  EcK-trcfm»- 
lus,  and  anothier  doctor  named  "  )chl4:u9,  to  draw*j^°^^** 
up  a  refutation  of  this  famor     jonfession.     ThiSofAr«r^ 
pretended  refutation  having  been   read  publicly  ^"^• 
in  the  assembly,  demanded  of  the  pro  test  ant  mem- 
bers that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  religious   debates  by   an  unlimited 
submission  to   the  doctrines  ana  opinions  con- 
tained in  this  answer.      But    this  demand  was 

far 

[i/]  Twenty-one  chapters  were  so  employed  j  the  other  se* 
Ircn  contained  a  detail  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

83r  [e]  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  while  the  Luthe- 
rans presented  their  confession  to  the  diet,  another  excellent  re* 
xfumstrance  of  the  same  nature  was  addressed  to  this  august  af-^ 
sembly  by  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memingen,  and 
Linda w,  which  had  rejected  the  errors  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
but  did  not  enter  into  the  Lutheran  league,  because  they  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  Zuingle  in  illation  to  the  eucharist.  The  de- 
claration of  these  four  towns  (which  was  called  the  Telrapoli* 
tan  Confession^  on  account  of  their  number)  was  drawn  up  by 
tbe  excellent  Martin  £ucer,  and  w:is  considered  as  a  master- 
]fiece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  not  only  by  the  prolcrtantt, 
but  even  by  several  of  the  Roman  catholics  j  and  among  others 
by  Mr  Dupin.  Zuingle  also  sent  to  this  diet  a  private  confes- 
sion of  his  religious  opinions.  It  is,  however,  rcm;irka!)!e,  that 
though  Bttccr  composed  a  separate  rymonstrance,  yet  his  n^me 
appears  among  the  subscribers  at  Sm;ilcald,  in  tlir  year  13  ^Ti  tf> 
%\\c  confession  of  Au.iSbur^,  ai:d  to  IVlcU:iciltt)irs  defence  of  it* 
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c  H  N  T.Jar  from  being  complied  with.     The  protestant^ 
s  K  c  T.  I.  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  by  no 
V'v    '  means  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  their  adversaries^ 
and  earnestly  desired  ^  copy  of  it,  that  they  might 
demonstrate  more  fully  its  extreme  insufficiency 
and  weakness.     This  reasonable  request  was  re-- 
fused by  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  at 
well  as  on  several  others,  shewed  more  regard  to 
the  importunity  of  the  pope's  legate  and  his  party^ 
than  to  the   demands  of  equity,  candour,  and 
justice.     He  even  interposed  his  supreme  autho- 
rity to  suspend  any   further  proceeding  in  this 
matter,  and  solemnly  prohibited  the  publicati(m 
of  any  new  writings  or  declarations  that  might 
contribute  to  lengthen  out  these   religious  de-; 
bates.     This,  however,  did  not  reduce  the  proies^ 
tants  to  silence.  The  divines  of  that  conununion, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  diet,  endeavoured  to 
recollect  the  arguments  and  objections  employed 
by  Faber^  and  hftd  again  recourse  to  the  pen  of 
Melancthon,  who  refuted  them,  in  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  manner,  in  a  learned  piece  that  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  on  the  2  2d  of  Septem* 
ber,  but  which   that   prince  refused  to.  receive. 
This  answer  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Melanc- 
thon, when   he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Faber's 
reply,  and  was  published  in  the  yeai"  I531,  with 
the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the  title 
of  A  defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
Delibert-        IV.  There  Were  only  three  ways  left  of  bring- 
tio«s  con-  jjjg  ^Q  ^  conclusion  these   religious  differences, 
^hod  to*^  which,  it  was,  in  reality,  most  difficult  to  recon- 
bc  uird  in  cjig^  The  first  and  the  most  rational  method  was, 
t^"rrfi-^to  grant  to  those  who   refused  to  submit  to  the 
jc'«« ji»s-  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  ot  Rome^  the  liberty  of 
following  their  private  judgment  in  matters  ol 
a  religious  nature,  the  privilege  of  serving  God 

accgrding 


tcn^iotii. 
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according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  cent* 
all  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  tranquil-  s^t'i 
lity  should  not  be  disturbed.     The  second,  and, « 
at  the  same  time,  the  shortest  and  most  iniqui- 
tous expedient,  was  to  end  these  dissensions  by 
military   apostles,  who,  sword  in  hand^  should 
fcircc  the  protestants  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  to  court  the  papal  yoke,  which  they 
had  so   magnanimously  thrown  oflf  their  necks. 
Some  thought  of  a  middle  way,  which  lay  equal- 
ly i^mote  from  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
two  methods  now  mentioned,  and  proposed  that 
a  reconciliation  should  be  made  upon  fair,  candid, 
and  equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  temper  their  zeal  with  mode- 
iraition,  to  abate  reciprocally  the  rigour  of  their 
pretensions,   and   remit  some  of  their  respective 
claims.     This  method,  which  seemed  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  charity,  and  justice,  was 
highly  approved  of  by  several  wise  and  good  men, 
on.both  sides  ;  but  it  was  ill-suited  to  the  arro- 
gant ambition  of  the  Roman  pontif,  and  the  su- 
perstitious ignorance  of  the  times,  which  beheld 
with  horror,  whatever  tended  to  introduce  the 
sheets  of  religious  liberty,  or  the  exercise  of  pri- 
^tc  judgment.     The  second  method,  even  the 
i^  of  violence,  and  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  was 
''lore  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
^ge,  and  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  despotic  ge- 
iiius  and  sanguine  counsels  of  the  court  of  Ro7ne  ; 
"Ut  the  emperor  had  prudence  and  equity  enough 
to  make  him  reject  it,  and  it  appeared  shocking 
to  those  who  were  not  lost  to  all  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice or  moderation.     The   third  expedient  was 
therefore  most  generally  approved  of;  it  was  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  all  who  were  zealous  for  the 
>ntcrests  and  tranqulliity  of  the  empire,  nor  did 
^he  Roman   pontif  seem  to  Itx^k  i!pv>n 'f  cither 
^^'ith  aversion  or  contempt,     lienct*  variou">  cniN 

feicav.e:ii 
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c  E  N  T.ferences  were  held  between  persons  of  cminenttfj 

SicT,'  I.  P^^^y»  ^"^  learning,  who  were  chosen  for  tlat 
'  purpose  from  both  sides,  and  nothing  Was  omitted 
that  might  have  the  least  tendency  to  calm  tlw 
animosity,  heal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  heartl 
bf  the  contending  partifes  [y ]  ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
I>ose,  since  Jhe  difference  between  their  opinions 
was  too  considerable,  and  of  too  much  importance, 
to  admit  of  a  reconciliation.  It  was  in  the^e  con- 
ferences that  the  spirit  and  character  bf  Melanc- 
THON  appeared  in  their  true  and  genuine  coloori; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of  Rome  exhaust- 
ed their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party  thft 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  whose  abilities  and 
virtues  added  such  a  lustre  to  the  protcstailf 
cause.  This  humane  and  gentle  spirit  was  apt 
to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yielding  softness  undet  thi 
influence  of  mild  and  generous  treatment*  And, 
accordingly,  while  his  adversaries  soothed  him  With 
fair  words  and  flattering  promises^  he  seemed  to 
melt  as  they  sp^ke,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  coinjjiy 
with  their  demands :  but  when  they  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  make  use  of  imperious  langimge 
and  menacing  terms,  then  did  Melancthon  aj>- 
pear   in  a  very  different  point  of  light  j  thed 

a 

^  [^]  As  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  there  were  flirec 
sorts  of  articles,  one  sort  orthodox,  and  adopted  by  both  ndett 
another  that  consisted  of  certain  propositions,  which  the  papij 
party  considered  as  ambnguous  and  obscure  ^  and  a  third,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  Luther  ^vas  entirely  opposite  to  thmt  d 
Rome  ;'this  gave  some  reason  to  hope,  that  by  the  means  of  cer- 
tain concessions  and  modi£cations,  conducted  mutually  by  a  spt* 
rit  of  candour  and  charity,  matters  might  be  accommodated  at 
last.  For  this  purpose,  select  persons  were  appointed  to  cany 
on  this  salutary  work,  at  first  seven  from  each  party,  conusdng 
of  princes,  lawyers,  and  divines,  which  number  was  afterwardi 
reduced  to  three.  Luilier^s  obstinate,  stubborn,  and  videnl 
temper,  rendering  him  un£t  for  healing  dinsions,  he  was  ngt 
employed  in  these  conferences,  but  he  was  constantly  consulted 
by  t  tie  Protestant  party  }  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  hit 
Resided  at  Coburg. 
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i  spirit  of  intrepidity,   ardor,  and  independence  <^  fi  n  t, 
animated  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  He   ook-  g^^^JJ^^'j 
ed  down  with  contempt  on  the  rhreats  ot'  p  w  r,  v.,   /    ■> 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and   the  fear   of  death. 
Thft  truth  is,  that,  in  this  great  and  goo'J  man,  a 
soft  andyiclding  temper  was  joined  with  ^he  most 
inviolable  fidelity,  and  the  most  invincible  attach- 
ment to  the  truth. 

V.  This  reconciling  method  of  terminating  the  The  result 
religious  debates,  between  the  ^friends  of  liberty  °^^^^ 
and  the  votaries  oiRorne^  proving  ineffectual,  thccc*. 
latter  had  recourse  to  other  measures,  which  were 
suited  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  though  they 
were  equally  disavowed  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  These  measures 
were,  the  force  ot  the  secular  arm,  and  the  autho-p 
rity  of  imperial  edicts.  On  the  19th  day  of  No- 
vember, a  severe  decree  was  issued  out,  by  the 
express  order  of  the  emperor,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  protestant  cause ;  and,  in 
this  decree,  every  thing  was  manifestly  adapted 
to  deject  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  if  we 
except  a  faint  and  dubious  promise  of  engaging 
th^  pope  to  assemble  (in  about  six  months  after 
the  separation  of  the  diet)  a  general  council.  The 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  papal  religion  are 
extolled,  beyond  measure,  in  this  partial  decree  ; 
^  new  decree  of  severity  and  force  added  to  that 
which  had  been  published  at  Worms  against  Lu- 
ther and  his  adherents ;  the  changes  that  had 
l^n  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  protestant  churches,  severely  censured;  and 
*  solemn  order  addressed  to  the  princes,  states,  and 
<^ities,  that  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome^  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  indignation  and  vengeance 
Voi.lVv  H  oi 
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*  xvL^*^^^'^^  ^^P^'^^^'  *^  ^^^  patron  and  protector  dT 
Sect.  I.  ^^e  church  [^]. 

<-  ^  f  VL  No  sooner  were  the  cfcctor  o£  Saxony  and 
^^^  the  confederate  princes  informed  of  this  deplora* 
ctld.  ble  issue  of  the  diet  oi  Augsburg^  than  they  assem* 
bled  in  order  to  dehberate  upon  the  measures  that 
were  proper  to  be  taken  on  this  critical  occasion. 
In  the  year  1530,  and  the  year  following,  they 
met,  first  at  Smalcald,  afterwards  at  Francfort^  and 
formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  vigorously  their  reli* 
gion  and  liberties  against  the  dangers  and  en- 
croachments with  which  they  were  menaced  by 
the  edict  of  Augsburg^  without  attempting,  how- 
ever, any  thing,  properly  speaking,  offensive 
against  the  votaries  of  Rome.  Into  this  confede- 
racy  they  invited  the  kings  of  England^  France^ 
and  Denmark^  with  several  other  republics  and 
states,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  that  might 
tend  to  corroborate  and  cement  this  important 
^  alliance  [i&].     Amidst  these  emotions  and  prepa« 

v..  rations, 

:^r.  ^  [rf  To  give  the  greater  degree  of  weight  to  this  edict 

^  it  was  resolved,  that  no  judge  who  refused  to  approve  and  sub- 

scribe its  contents,  should  be  admitted  into  the  imperial  chaau 
'  ber  of  Spire,  which  is  the  supreme  court  in  Germany.    The  em- 

peror also,  and  the  popish  princes  engaged  themselves  to  em- 
ploy their  united  forces  in  order  to  maintain  its  authority,  and 
tnd  to  promote  its  execution. 

82P  [b']  Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  confede- 
racy, from  an  appfchendon  of  the  calamities  and  troubles  it 
might  produce,  perceiving  at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it  \  but,  uncharitably,  as  well  as  imprudently,  refused  compre- 
hending in  it  the  followers  of  Zuingle  among  the  Suiss,  to« 
gether  with  the  German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.  And  yet  we  find  that 
the' cities  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg  had  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  principles  of  Zuingle. — In  the  invitation  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  whom  the  confede- 
rate princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and  protector  of 
their  league,  the  following  things  were  expressly  stipulated  a- 
mong  several  others  :  vi%.  That  the  king  should  encourage^ 
promote,  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
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rations,  which  portended  an  approaching  rupture,  c  int. 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Mentz^  ^  *^^^ 
offered  their  mediation,  and  endeavoured  to  re-        ' 
concile  the  contending  princes.     With  respect  to 
the  emperor,  various  reasons  united  to  turn  his 
views  towards  peace.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
stood  in  need  ot  succours  against  the  Turk,  which 
the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  long  as 
the  edicts  oitVor7?u  and  Augsburg  remained  in  force; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  election  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans^, 
which  had  been  concluded  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Ha  at 

contained  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  defend  the  same 
at  the  next  general  council  \ — that  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
council  summoned  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  protest  against 
it,  and  neither  submit  to  its  decrees,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  re- 
spected in  his  dominions  \ — that  l\e  should  never  allow  the  Ro- 
man pontif  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction  in  his  ^io-* 
minions  ^— that  he  should  advance  100,000  cro^vns  for  the  use 
of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  sum  it^t  became  necessary  j 
all  whicl\  articles  the  confederate  princes  were  obliged  equally 
to  observe  on  their  part.  To  these  demands  the  king  answered, 
immediately,  in  a  manner  that  was  not  satisfactory.  He  declar- 
ed, that  he  would  maintain  and  promote  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ  \  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that  doc- 
trine lay  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept,  at 
any  one^s  hand,  what  should  be  his  faith,  or  that  of  his  king- 
doms, and  therefore  desired  they  would  send  over  learned  men 
to  confer  %vith  him,  in  order  to  promote  a  religious  union  be- 
tween him  and  the  confederates.  He  moreover  declared  him- 
self of  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meeting  of  a  fiee  gene-^ 
ral  council,  promised  to  join  with  them,  in  all  such  councils,  for 
the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine  5  but  thought  the  regulation  of 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  matter  of  indiffereiice, 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  sovereign  for  his  own  do- 
minions. After  this,  the  king  gave  them  a  second  answer  more 
full  and  satisfactory  *,  but  upon  the  fall  of  queen  Anne,  this  ne- 
godation  came  to  nothing.  Qn  the  one  hand,  the  king  grey/ 
cold,  when  he  perceived  that  the  confederates  could  be  of  no 
longer  service  to  him  in  supporting  the  validity  of  his  marriage  j 
tad,  on  the  other,  the  German  pnnces  were  sensible  that  they 
could  never  succeed  '  ith  Henry,  unless  they  would  )idl6w  bina 
n  absolute  dictatorship  in  matters  of  religion*. 
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c  E  N  T.at  the  diet  of  Cologn,  in  the  year  1531,  was  con- 
g  ^^'  J  tested  by  the  same  princes  as  contrary  to  the  fun- 
t^  /  ■  J  damental  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  peace  Vll.  In  this  troubled  state  of  affairs  many  pro- 
of^urcm-  jects  of  reconciliation  were  proposed ;  and,  after 
various  negociations,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Nuremberg^  in  the  year  1532,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  protestant  princes,  on  the 
following  conditions ;  that  the  latter  should  fur- 
nish a  subsidy  tor  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Turk,  and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king 
of  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  emperor,  on  his  p)art, 
should  abrogate  and  annul  the  edicts  of  Worms 
and  Augsburg^  and  allow  the  Lutherans  the  free 
iand  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religious  doctrine 
and  discipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith  was  fixed 
either  in  .the  free  ^general  council  that  was  to  be 
assembled  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  in  a  diet 
of  the  empire.  The  apprehension  of  an  approach^ 
ing  rupture  was  scarcely  removed  by  this  agree- 
ment, when  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Freditrick,  a 
prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity, 
whose  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continued . 
scene  of  disappointments  and  calamities. 
A  council  VIII.  The  religious  truce,  concluded  at  Nu^ 
w^ctcdin  ffffjih^fg^  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  resolution 
all  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  It  gave  strength 
to  the  feeble,  and  perseverance  to  the  bold.  En- 
couraged by  it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only 
secret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontif,  spumed  now 
his  yoke  publicly,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his 
imperious  jurisdictionr  This  appears  from  the  va- 
rious cities  and  provinces  in  Germany,  which^ 
about  this  time,  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under 
the  religious  standards  of  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  a?^  all  hope  of  terminating  the  religious  de- 
bates that  divided  Europe  was  founded  in  the 
meeting  of  the  general  council,  which  had  been 

SQ 
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so  solemnly  promised,  the  emperor  rcHewed  feisc  e  n  t. 
earnest  requests  to  Clement  VII.  that  he  would  xvr. 
hasten  an  event  that  was  expected  and  desired  with 
so  much  impatience-  The  pontif,  whom  the 
history  of  past  councils  filled  with  the  most  uneasy 
^d  discouraging  apprehensions,  endeavoured  to 
retard  what  he  could  not,  with  any  decency,  ab- 
solutely refuse  [/].  He  formed  innumerable  pre- 
texts to  put  off  the  evil  day;  and  his  whole  con- 
duct evidently  shewed,  that  he  was  more  desirous 
of  having  these  religious  differences  decided  by 
the  force  of  arms,  than  by  the  power  of  argument. 
He  indeed,  in  the  year  1533,  ^^^^^  ^  proposal, 
hy  his  legate,  to  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua^ 
flacentia,  or  Bologna  ;  but  the  protestants  refused 
their  consent  to  the  nomination  of  an  Italian  coun- 
cil, and  insisted,  that  a  controversy,  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  heart  oi  Germany^  should  be  decided 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope,  by 
his  usual  artifices,  eluded  his  own  promise,  dis- 
appointed their  expectations,  and  was  cut  off  by 
death,  in  the  year  1534,   in  the  midst  of  his  stra-  j  j 

lagems  [k].  \  J 

IX.  His  successor  Paul  III.  seemed  to  shew 
less  reluctance  to  the  assembling  a  general  coun-  .  ' 

til,  and  appeared  even  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  desires  of  the  emperor  in  that  respect.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1535,  he  expressed  his  in- 
cliaation  to  convoke  one  at  Mantua;  and,  the 

H  3  year 

^  [t]  Besides  the  fear  of  seeing  his  authority  diminished  by  a 
S^oeral  council,  another  reason  engaged  Clement  VII.  to  avoid 
^  assembly  of  that  nature  5  for  being  conscious  of  the  illegiti- 
"^  of  his  birth,  as  Frao  Paulo  observes,  he  had  ground  to 
*^  that  the  Colonnas,  or  his  other  enemies,  might  plead  this 
cirquQstsmce  before  the  council,  as  a  reason  for  his  exclusion 
irom  the  pontificate  ^  since  it  might  be  well  questioned  whether 
*  o^ttard  could  be  a  pope,  though  it  is  known,  from  many  in- 
*^^ccs,  that  z  profligate  may. 

.  W  See  an  ample  account  of  every  thing  relative  to  this  coim- 
%  Ui  Fra,  Paulo's  History  of  the  council  of  Trent y  book  L 
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c  E  N  T.year  following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  for 
s  *^V.  I.  ^^*^^  purpose  through  all  the  kingdoms  and  states 
«wi  y  ■-  >  under  his  jurisdiction  [/].     The  protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  such  a 
council  [;«],  all  things  would  be   carried  by  the 
votaries  ot'Ronie,  and  nothing  concluded  but  what 
$hould  be  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  pontif,  assembled  at  Smalcald  in  the 
year  1537.     And  there  they  protested  solemnly 
against  such  a  partial  and  corrupt  council  as  that 
which  was  convoked  by  Paul  III.  but,  at  the 
$ame  time,  had  a  new  swnmary  of  their  doctrine 
drawn  upl>y  Luiher,  in  orderjto  present  it  to  the 
assembled   bishops,  if  it  was  required  of  them. 
This  summary,  which  was   distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Articles  of  Smalcald^  is  generally  join- 
ed with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Luther- 
'    an  church. 
New  out-       X,  During  these  transactions,  two  remarkable 
^^b™'  events  happened,  of  which  the  one  was  most  de- 
theAni-    trimeutal  to  the  causc  of  religion  in   general,  to 
^aptiitt.     ^^^  ^£-  ^j^g  Reformation  in  particular,  and  pro- 
duced, in  G^r;/z^;zy,  civil  tumults  and  commotions 
of  the  most  horrid  kind;  while  the  other   was 
more  salutary   in  its   consequences  and   effects, 
and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  papal  authority 
and  dominion.     The  former  of  these  events  was 

a  new 

B5*  [/]  This  council  was  summoned  by  Paul  III.  to  assfm* 
blc  at  Mantua,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1537,  by  a  bull  issued  out 
the  2d  of  June  of  the  preceding  year.  Several  obstacles  pre- 
vented its  meeting.  Frederick,  duke  of  Mantua,  was  not  much 
inclined  to  receive  at  once  so  many  guests,  and  some  of  thcn^ 
turbulent  ones,  into  the  place  of  his  residence. 

*  S5*  [/]  That  is,  in  a  council  assembled  by  the  authority  of 
tke  pope  alone,  and  that  also  in  Italy  *,  two  circumstances  that 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  give  Paul  Hi.  an  undue  intlu* 
cnce  in  that  assembly.  The  protestants  maintained,  that  the 
emperor  and  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  bad  a  ripht 
.to  be  authoritQiively  concerned  in  calling  a  general  council  *,  and 
that  so  much  the  more,  as  the  Roman  pontif  \\  as  evidently  ona. 
#f  the  panics  in  the  present  debsite. 
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a  new  sedition,  kindled  by  a  fanatical  and  out-C  £  n  T. 
rageous  mob  of  the  anabaptists  ;  and  the  latter,  g  ^^j 
the  rupture  between  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eng^ 
lanal^  and  the  Roman  pontif,  whose  jurisdiction 
and  spiritual  supremacy  were  pubhcly  renounced 
by  that  rough  and  resolute  monarch. 

In  the  year  1533,  there  came  to  Munster^  a 
city  in  Westphalia^  a  certain  number  of  ^2;i^i^7^//j/x, 
who  surpassed  the  rest  of  that  fanatical  tribe  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  proceedings,  the  frenzy  of 
their  disordered  brains,  and  the  madness  of  their 
pretensions  and  projects.     They  gave  themselves 
out  for  the  messengers  of  heaven,  invested  with  a 
divine  commission  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
government,  a  holy  and  spiritual  empire,  and  to 
destroy  and  overturn  all  temporal  rule  and  autho- 
rity, all  human  and  political  institutions.    Having 
turned  all  things  into  confusion  and  uproar  in  th& 
city  of  Munster  by  this  seditious  and  extravagant 
declaration,  they  began  to  erect  a  new  republic  [»], 
conformable  to  their  absurd  and  chimerical  notions 
pf^  religion,  and  committed  the  administration  of 
it  to  John  Bockholt,  a  taylor  by  profession,  and 
*  native  of  Leyden.     Their  reign,  however,  was 
<>f  a  short  duration  ;    for,  in  the  year  1535,  the 
city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  bishop   of 
^lunster,  assisted  by  other  German  princes  ;  this 
fanatical  king  and  his  wrong-headed  associates 
put  to  death  in  the  most  terrible  and  ignominious 
^Hiinner,  and  the  new  hierarchy  destroyed  with  its 
'Urious  and  extravagant  founders.  This  disorderly 
*5^ci  outrageous  conduct  of  an  handful  of  anabap- 
tists, drew  upon  the  whole  body  heavy  marks  of 
displeasure  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
Pt"inces.     The  severest  laws  were  enacted  against 
^*^em  for  the  second  time,  in  consequence  of  which 
^e  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  involved  in  the 

H  4  same 

Xji"]  This  fanatical  establishment  they  distinguished  by  the 
^tlc  of  the  New  Jerusalem^ 
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CENT  same  terrible  fate,  and  prodigious  numbers  devo* 

xv;:     ^Q^  to  death  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  [p]. 
\    "'  '      XI.  The  pillars  of  papal  despotism  were  at  thi& 
Great  Bri-  time  shaken  in  England  by  an   event,  which,  at 
Munccs  the  first,  did  not  Seem  to  promise  such  important  con- 
spirituaiju- sequences.  .  Henry  VIll.  a  prince  who  in  vices 
and*«*^i'pr'L  ^"^  ^^  abilities  was  surpassed  by  none  who  sway- 
macy  of     ed  the  sceptre  in  this  age,  and  who,  in  the  be- 
pontif?"*"  ginning  of  these  religious  troubles,  had  opposed 
the  doctrine  and  views  of  Luther  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  great 
revolution  [^].  Bound  in  the  chains  of  matrimo- 
ny to  Catharine  of  Arragon^  aunt  to  Charles  V. 
but,  at  the  same  time,  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  an  illustrious  virgin,  whose  name  was  Anna 
BoLEYN,  he  ardently  desired  to  be  divorced  from 
the  former,  that  he  might  render  lawful  his  passion 
for  the  latter  [y].  For  this  purpose,  he  addressed 

himself 

[o]  Hermaxni  Hammeljianxi  Hhtoria  Eccles,/  renati 
Kvafii^elii  per  ^f trior  cm  Saxoniam  et  WestphaL  part  II.  p. 
1196.  opp. — De  pRiKrz  Specimen  Hiuoria:  Anahapt,  c.  x,  xi, 
xfi.  p.  94. 

2^  I'his  sect  was,  in  process  of  time,  considerably  reformed 
by  the  ministry  of  two  Fricslanders,  Ubbo  and  IVIennon,  who 
purified  it  from  the  enthusiastic,  seditious,  and  atrocious  prin- 
ciples of  its  first  founders,  as  will  be  seen  in  th^  progress  of 
this  history. 

tK!r  [p\  Among  the  various  portraits  that  have  been  given 
by  historiac^  of  Henry  VIll.  there  is  none  that  equals  the 
masterly  one  drawn  by  Mr  Hu:\iE,  in  his  History  of  EnlganJ^ 
under  the  house  of  Tudor.  I'his  great  pninter,  whose  colour- 
ing, in  other  subjects,  is  sometimes  more  artful  than  accurate, 
has  catched  from  nature  the  striking  lines  of  Henry's  motley 
character,  and  th.rown  them  into  a  composition,  in  wliich  they 
appear  with  the  greatest  truth,  set  out  with  all  the  powers  of- 
expression. 

^'  [^]  From  Dr  Mostieim's  manner  of  cxpres^inq  himself, 
an  uninformed  reader  might  be  led  to  cor.cludc,  that  the  charms 
of  Anna  RoLEyy  were  the  on/y  motive  that  en^arjcd  Henrv 
to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Catharin'K.  But  this  repre'ien- 
tation  of  the  matter  is  not  accurate.  I'he  kinj;  bad  entertained 
scruples  roncenimg  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Anxa.     Con- 

vciikaut 
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himself  to  the  Roman  pontif  Clement  VII.  in  c  E  n  T, 
order  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  c^!J[^'j 
Catharine,  alleging,  that  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion restrained  him  from  enjoying  any  longer  the 
iweets  of  connubial  love  with  that  princess,  as  she 
had  been  previously  married  to  his  elder  brother, 
Arthur,  and  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the  divine 
law  to  contract  wedlock  with  a  brother's  widow. 
Clement  was  greatly  perplexed  upon  this  occasion, 
by  the  apprehension  of  incurring  the  indignation 
of  the  emperor  in  case  his  decision  was  favourable 
to  Henry  ;  and  therefore  he  contrived  various 
pretexts  to  evade  a  positive  answer,  and  exhausted 
all  his  pohcy  and  artifice  to  cajole  and  deceive  the 
English  monarch.  Tired  with  the  pretexts,  apo- 
bgies,  vain  promises,  and  tardy  proceedings  of 
the  Roman  pontif,  Henry  had  recourse,  for  the 
acfiomplishment  of  his  purposes,  to  an  expedient 
which  was  suggested  by  the  famous  Thomas 
Cranmer,  who  was  a  secret  friend  to  Luther. 
and  his  cause,  and  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  expedient  was,  to  de- 
mand the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  European 
universities  concerning  the  subject  of  his  scruples. 
The  result  of  this  measure  was  favourable  to  his 
views.  The  greatest  part  of  the  universities  de- 
clared 

Tcrsant  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  school- 
men, who  looked  upon  the  Levi  tic  al  law  as  of  moral  and  per- 
manent obligation,  and  attentive  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  bi- 
shop j^  y,'\^Q  declared  his  marriage  unlau'fui,  the  king  was  filled 
^iH  anxious  doubts  that  had  made  him  break  off  all  conjugal 
<;ommcrce  with  the  queen,  before  his  affections  had  been  enga- 
J^td  by  any  other.  This  appears  by  Cardinal  Wolsey's  propo- 
'>'"g  a  marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  sister  of  Francis  I. 
^- n'ch  that  pliant  courtier  would  never  have  done,  had  he  known 
tnat  tlie  kinqN  aff(KCtions  were  otherwise  engaged.  After  all^ 
"  1^  very  possible,  that  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Catharine,  to- 
gether with  the  blooming  charms  of  Anna  Boleyn,  tended 
''^vich  to  animate  Henry's  remorse,  and  to  render  his  conscience 
™ore  scrupulous.  8cc  Burnett  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
Humc'f  History  of  the  house  of  Tudor ^  p.  150. 
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CENT  clarcd  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  unlaw- 
§jg^  j^  fill.  Catharine  was  consequently  divorced ;  An- 
Wy-wNA  conducted   b>   a  formal   marriage  into  th^ 
royal  bed,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance^  ol 
Clement  ;  and  the  English  nation  delivered  froiu 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  Henry*s  renouncing  the 
jurisdiction  and  supremacy  of  its  imperious  pon- 
tif.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  was  declared  by  the 
parliament  and  people  supreme  hcuij  on  earth  ^  oj 
the  church  of  Ln^lund^  the  monasteries  were   sup« 
pressed,  and  their  revenues  applied  to  other  par- 
poses  ;  and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  pope 
were  abrogated  and  entirely  overturned  [rj. 
•Tlie  iiatnre     XII.  It  IS  howcver   catefully  to  be  observed 
•itwf a^  here»  that  this  downfal  of  the   papal  authority  in 
Mcp  to-     England  was  not  productive  of  much  benefit  ci- 
J^[^^  ther  to  the  friends  or  to  the  cau^e  of  the  Refer- 
tion  ID      mation.     For  the  same  monarch,  who  had  so  fc- 
***'"°*^    solutely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  dominion  oi 
Roine^  yet  superstitiously  retained  the  greatest  part 
of  its  errors,  along  with  its  imperious  and  persecu- 
ting spirit.     He  still  adhered   to  several  of  the 
most  monstrous  doctrines  of  popery,  and  frequent- 
ly presented  the  terrors  of  death  to  those  who 
ditlered  from  him  in  their  religious  sentiments. 
Besides,  he  considered  the  title  of  Head  oftheEn^ 
glish  churchy  as  if  it  transferred  to  him  the  enor- 
mous power  which  had  been  claimed,  and  indeed 
usurped,  by  the  Roman  pontifs  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  interpretation  of  his  title,  he  look- 
ed upon  himself  as  master  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects,  and  as  authorised  to  prescribe 

modes 

[r]  Besides  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  this  and  other 
impoitant  events  that  is  to  b«  found  in  Bishop  Burnet's  excel- 
lent Hitiory  of  the  Re  forma  fhfi  of  the  Church  of  Kn^lund,  the 
<:  iriowi  reatirr  will  do  ^vell  to  coii-^ult  the  records  of  tliis  memo- 
labic  revolution  in  vViU.in^  Concii.  M/i^nar  Bn'tafn'ir  et  Hther^ 
niie^  toiv.  ili.  p.  424. — P*.ay!^al,  Aucalo'es  hV.uoriqucs^  Poiiti' 
^ue;.  Mi/.'  ains,  ttm.  L  part  II.  j*  go^T^Gen.  Dictionary  at  the 
ariicle  Bole  IK. 
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modes  of  faith  according  to  his  fancy.  Hence  it  c  en  t 
came  to  pass,  that,  during  the  life  and  reign  of  g^^^^  j^ 
this  prince,  the  face  of  religion  was  constantly  <■  ^  ■■V- 
changing,  and  thus  resembled  the  capricious  and 
unst^y  character  of  its  new  chief.  The  pru- 
dence, learning,  and  activity  of  Cranmer,  arch-- 
biihop  of  Canterbury^  who  was  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  the  friend  of  the  Reformation,  coun« 
tcracted,  however,  in  many  instances,  the  humour 
and  vehemence  of  this  inconstant  and  turbulent 
monarch.  The  pious  productions  and  wise  counsels 
of  that  venerable  prelate  diminished  daily  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  superstitions,  dispelled  by 
degrees  the  mists  of  ignorance  that  blinded  the 
people  in  favour  of  popery,  and  increased  consi- 
derably the  number  of -those  ^who  wished  well  to 
the  Reformation  [s\. 

XIII.   After  the  meeting  of  the  council  ofA"*T^*^ 
Mantua  was   prevented,  various  measures  wereJJfi^^iJJ^* 
taken,  and  many  schemes  proposed,  by  the  em- 
peror on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protestant  princ€;s 
on  the  other,  for  the  restoration  of  concord  and 
union,  both  civil  and  rehgious.     But  these  mea- 
sures and  projects  were  unattended  with  any  solid 
or  salutary  fruit,  and  were  generally  disconcerted 
by  the  intrigues  and  artifice  of  ifoTW^,  whose  legates 
and  creatures  were  always  lying  in  wait  to  blow 
the  flame  of  discord  in  all  those  councils  that 
wemed  unfavourable  to  the  ambition  of  its  pontifs. 
In  the  year  1541,  the  emperor,  regardless  of  the 
bishop  of  R^me^  appointed  a  conference  at  /for/wj,  Conference 
on  the  subject  of  Religion,  between  persons  of°  Wmbm. 
piety  and  learning  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties.     It  was  here  that  Melancthon 
^d  EcKius  disputed  during  the  space  of  three 

davs. 

[']  Besides  Burnet's  History  of  ibe  Reformation^  sec  Ncal'f 
ffitory  9ftbe  Puritans^  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  i  j. 
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CENT,  days  [/].  This  conference,  was,  for  certain  reasonav 
Sect.  I.  removed  to  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Ratisbon 
<>    v^   the  same  year,  and  in  which  the  principal  subject 
D^f  Ra-Q£  deliberation  was  a  memorial,  presented  by  a 
person  unknown,   containing  a  project  of  peace, 
with  the  terms  of  accommodation  that  were  propter 
to  terminate  these  religious  differences[f/].     This 
conference,   however,   produced  no  other  effect^ 
than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par- 
ties to  refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and 
debates  to  a  general  council;  or,  if  the  meeting 
of  such  a  council  should  be  prevented  by  any  un- 
^  foreseen  obstacles,  to  the  next  German  diet. 

AH  thingt  XIV.  This  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual 
tend  to  tn  by  the  pcriod  of  perplexity  and  trouble  that  sue- 
JJ^  "^  ceeded  the  diet  of  Ratisbon ;  and  by  various  inci- 
dents that  widened  the  breach,  and  put  off  to  a 
farther  day  the  deliberations  that  were  designed  to 
heal  it.  It  is  true,  the  Roman  pontif  ordered  his 
legate  to  declare  in  the  diet,  which  was  assembled 
at  Spire  in  the  year  1542,  that  he  would,  according 
to  the  promise  he  had  already  made,  assemble  a 
general  council,  and  that  Trent  should  be  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  objection 
to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  princes  who  adherfcd  to  the  papal  cause^ 
gave  their  consent  to  this  proposal ;  while  the 
protestant  members  of  the  diet  objected  both 
against  a  council  summoned  by  the  papal  authority 
alone,  and  also  against  the  place  appointed  fo^  its 
meeting,  and  demanded  a  free  and  lawful  council, 
which  should  not  be  biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor 
awed  by  the  proximity  of  the  Roman  pontif.  This 
protestation  produced  no  effect ;  Paul  III.  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose,  and  issued  out  his  circular 

letters 

[/]  Sec  Jo.  And.  RoEDERl  Libellus  deCoIIo^uio  IVormaliett' 
si  Norimh,  1 744,  in  410. 

[i/J  See  Jo.  Erdmank  Bieckii  Triplex  Interim^  cap.  \,  p.  i. 
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letters  for  the  convocation  of  the  council  [w^c  e  n  t, 

S    E  C  T.    I. 


with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  ;  while  this    ^^^" 


prince  endeavoured,  at  the  diet  of  IVorms^  in  the 
year  1545,  to  persuade  the  protestants  to  consent 

to 

l:^  [w]  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  having  summoned 
successively  a  council  at  Mantua^  Vicenza^  and  Venice^  without 
any  effect  *,  this  pontif  thought  it  necessary  to  shew  tlic  pro- 
testants that  he  was  not  averse  to  every  kind  of  reformation  5 
and  therefore  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  five  other  persons 
eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reforms- 
tion  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the  ehurch  of  Ronie  in 
particular,  knowing  full  well,  by  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  the 
conclave,  that  this  project  would  come  to  nothing.  A  plan, 
bowcver,  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  reformstion  proposed  in  this  plan  was  indeed  extreme- 
ly luperficial  and  partial  ^  yet  it  contains  some  particulars^  which 
scarcely  could  have  been  expected  from  the  pens  of  those  that 
composed  it.  They  complained,  for  instance,  of  the  pride  and 
ignorance  of  the  bishops,  and  proposed  that  none  should  receive 
orden  but  learned  and  pious  men  \  and,  that,  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  proper  masters  to  instruct  the  youth. 
Tbey  condemned  translations  from  one  benefice  to  another^ 
grants  of  reservation,  non-residence,  and  pluralities.  They  pro- 
posed, that  some  convents  should  be  abolished  ^  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  should  be  restrained  and  limited  ^  that  the  colloquies 
of  Erasmus  should  be  suppressed  \  that  no  ecclesiastic  should 
nijoy  a  benefice  out  of  his  own  country  ^  that  no  cardinal  should 
have  a  bbhopric  ;  that  the  questors  of  St  Anthony,  and  scve- 
i^  other  saints,  should  be  abolished  \  and,  which  was  the  best 
of  all  their  proposals,  that  the  effects  and  personal  estate  of  ec- 
clesiastics should  be  given  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with 
complaining  of  the  prodigious  number  of  indigent  and  ragged 
priests  that  frequented  St  Peter's  church  •,  and  declared,  that 
K  was  a  great  scandal  to  see  the  whores  lodged  so  magnificently 
At  Kiuiu^  and  riding  through  the  streets  on  fine  mules,  while 
the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  accompanied  them  in  a  most 
courteous  and  familiar  manner.  The  several  articles  of  this  plan 
of  reformation  (which  Luther  and  Sturmius  of  Strasburg 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  which  indeed  left  unredressed  the  most 
intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  protestants  complained) 
were  published  at  Antwerfi  in  or  about  the  year  1539,  with  the 
annscr  of  CocHUCUs  to  the  objections  of  Sturmius.  They  arc 
likewise  prefixed  to  the  History  of  tht  Council  of  Trent,  by 
Crabre,  and  were  afterwards  published  at  Paris  in  1612  f.  . 

*  Thii  council  was  ncTrr  aasembleH« 

t  Sec  pAVLi*,in  Paul  III.  Sleid.  L  zii.  Ubitcti;  Mod.  Hist.  voL  uvL  pi 
1^ 
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c  I N  T.  to  the  meeting  of  this  council  at  Trent.    But  th« 
s  E  c  T.  I.  protestants  were  fixed  in  their  resolution,  and  the 
efforts  of  Charles  were  vain.     Upon  which  the 
emperor,  who  had  hitherto  disapproved  of  the  vi- 
olent measures  which  were  incessantly  suggested 
by  the  court  of  Romf^  departed  from  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and,  listening  to  the 
sanguinecounselsof  Paul,  formed,  in  conjunction 
with   that  subtle   pontif,  the   design   of  termi- 
nating the  debates  about  religion  by  the  force 
of  arms.     The  landgrave  of  Hesse ^  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony y  who  were  the  chief  protectors  of  the 
protestant  cause,  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this, 
than  they  took  the  proper  measures   to  prevent 
their  being  surprised  and  overwhelmed  unawares 
by  a  siirperior  force,  and,  accordingly,  raised  an 
anny  for  their  defence.  While  this  terrible  stoim 
was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aversion  to  all  methods 
of  violence  and  force  in  matters  of  religion  was  well 
known,  and  who  recommended  prayer  and  pa- 
tience as  the  only  arms  worthy  of  those  who  had 
the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity  at  heart,  was  re- 
moved by  Providence  from  this  scene  of  tumult, 
and  the  approaching  calamities  that  threatened 
his  country.     He  died  in  peace,  on  the  iSthof 
February,  in  the  year  1546,  at  Aysleben^  the  place 
of  his  birth. 


CHAP.    IV. 

TChe  History  of  the  Reformation^  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  war  o/^Smalcald  to  the  famous  Paci-t 
fcation^  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  R£LIGIon, 
concluded  at  Augsburg. 

Tilt  com-  T^HE  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually 
niencemcBt  J.  Jj^  resolvcd  the  destruction  of  all  who  shoula 
•J^j;*'  dare  to  oppose  the  council  of  Trent.  The  meeting 
odd.        of  that  assembly  was  to  serve  as  a  signal  £br  their 
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taking  arms ;   and,  accordingly,  its  deliberations c  E  N  T. 
^cre  scarcely  begun,  in  the  year  1546,  when  the  ^^^\^ 
protestants  perceived  undoubted  marks  of  the  ap^      ^ 
proaching  storm,  and  of  a  formidable  union  be* 
twccn  the  emperor  and  the  pontif  to  overwhelm 
and  crush  them  by  a  sudden  blow.     There  had 
been,  it  is  true,  a  new  conference  this  very  year, 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbjn^  between  some  eminent 
doctors  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
modation of  their  religious  differences;  but  it  ap^ 
peared  sufficiently,  both  from  th?  nature  of  this 
dispute,  the  manner  it  was  carried  on,   and  its 
issue  and  result,  that  the  matters  in  debate  would^ 
$ooner  or  later,  be  decided  in  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fathers,  assembled  in  the 
council  of  Trent y    promulgated  their   decrees : 
while  the  protestant  princes  in  the  diet  oiRatisbon 
protested  against  their  authority,  and  were,   in 
consequencee  of  this,  proscribed  by  the  emperor, 
who  raised  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

IL  The  elector  oi  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  offhe^^-^ 
Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against  the  em-  of  the  pn^- 
pcror,  and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstad  withJ^J^* 
great  spirit*     It   was  supposed  that  this  would favowibie 
bring  the  two  armies  to  a  general  action ;  but  se-*^*™- 
veral  circumstances  prevented  a  battle,  which  was 
expected  by  the  most  of  the  confederates,  and, 
probably,  would  have  been  advantageous  to  their 
cause.      Among  these  we  may  reckon,   princi- 
pally,  the  perftdy  of  Ma^urice,   duke  of  i'/zxo/zy, 
who,  s  duced  hy  the  promises  of  the  emperor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  his  own  ambition  and  avarice 
on  the  other,  invaded  the  electoral  dominions  of 
his  uncle  John  F.<.epkk.ick,   while  that  worthy 
prince  was  maintaining  against  the  emperor  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.     Add  to  this 
the  divisions  that  were  fomented  hrv  the  dissimula- 
tion of  the  cnperor  among  tlu  confederate  princes; 
thcfiiilure  oi  France  in  funiishingthe  subsidy  that 

had 
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^  XV?  ^'^^^  httT\  promised  by  its  monarch;  and  other iii- 
Sect.  L  ^dents  of  less  moment.  All  these  things  dis^ 
*  M  *  couraged  so  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party^ 
that  their  army  was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  elec- 
tor oi Saxony  directed  his  march  homewards.  But 
he  was  pursued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  se- 
veral forced  marches,  with  a  view  to  destroy  his 
enemy,  before  he  should  have  time  to  recover  his 
vigour ;  in  which  design  he  was  assisted  by  the 
ill-grounded  security  of  the  elector,  and  as  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  think  by  the  treachery  of 
his  officers.  The  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  near  Muhlberg  on  the  Elhc^  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1547,  and  after  a  bloody  action,  that  of  thd 
elector,  being  inferior  in  numbers,  was  entirely 
defeated  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  protes* 
tants,  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Maurice,  now  declared  elector  of  Saxony 
[x],  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
peror, and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this  he  con- 
sented, relying  on  the  promise  of  Charles  for  ob* 
taining  forgiveness,  and  being  restored  to  liberty; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  expectations,  he  was 
unjustly  detained  prisoner  by  a  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  convention.  It  is  said, 
that  the  emperor  retracted  his  promise,  and  de- 
luded this  unhappy  prince  by  the  ambiguity  oftw© 
German  words,  which  resemble  each  other  [j];  but 

this 

ttj*  f*]  In  the  room  of  John  Frederick,  whom  he  had  sq  base- 
ly betrayed. 

^  {_y]  There  is  scarcely  in  history  any  instance  of  such  a 
mean,  perfidious,  and  despotic  behaviour  as  tliat  of  the  emperor 
to  the  landgrave  in  the  case  now  before  us.  After  having  re- 
ceived in  public  the  humble  submissions  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  made  upon  his  knees,  and  that  in  the  most  respectful 
and  affecting  terms,  and  after  having  set  him  at  liberty  by  a 
y  solemn  treaty,  he  had  him  arrested  anew,  without  alleging 
any  reason,  nay  any  pretext,  and  kept  him  for  several  years 
in  a  close  and  severe  confinement.      When   Maurice  reman- 

stralcf 
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this  point  of  history  has  not  been  hitherto  so  fare  e  n  t. 
cleared  up,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certain-  s^^'j. 
ty  concerning  the  confinement  of  this  prince,  and  *     /  *i 
the  real  causes  to  which  it  was  owing  [z]. 

III.  This  revolution  seemed  every  way  adapted  The  famoui 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  protestant  cause,  and^^^^SLi 
to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontif  with  the  tllcl^urim 
most  triumphant  success.  Id  the  diet  of  Augs^ 
i«r^,  which  was  assembled  soon  after,  with  an  im- 
perial army  at  hand  to  promote  union  and  dis- 
patch, the  emperor  required  of  the  protestants, 
that  they  would  leave  the  decision  of  these  religi- 
ous contests  to  the  wisdom  of  the  council  that  was 
to  meet  at  Irent.  The  greatest  part  of  the  mem- 
bers consented  to  this  proposal;  and,  among  others, 
Maurice,  the  new  elector  o£ Saxony^  who  owed 
both  his  electorate  and  his  dominions  to  the  em- 
peror, and  who  was  ardently  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse.  This  general  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  emperor  did  not,  however,  produce  the  fruits 
that  were  expected  from  such  a  solemn,  and  al- 
most universal  approbation  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Aplague,  which  manifested  itself,  or  w^  said  to  do 
«o,  in  that  city,  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the 
assembled  fathers  to  retire  to  Bologna^  and  there- 
by the  council  was,  in  effect,  dissolved ;  nor  could 
tJl  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  emper- 
or prevail  upon  the  pope  to  rc-asscmble  it  agam 

Vou  IV.  I   ^  without 

ttnted  to  the  emperor  against  this  new  impnsonmept,  the  em- 

pttor  answered,  that  he  had  never  promised  that  the  landgrave 

^liould  not  be  imprisoned  anew,  but  only  that  he  should  be  ex- 

coipted  from  perpetual  imprisonment  *,  and,  to  support  this  as- 

Mtion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which  his  ministers,  in  order 

to  dude  the  true  meaning  of  the  accommodation,  had  pertidi- 

mwly  finsted  in  ewiger  ge/hngnis^  which  signifies  yLfierpetuaipri^ 

4Hy  mstead  of  einiger  gefangnisy  which  means  any  pruon,  Thif 

JUtter  is,  however,  contested  by  some  historians. 

£a]  See  a  German  work  entitled,  Beki  Grosch  Vertheidi- 

ier  Evangelischen  Kirken  gegen.Gottfr.  Aniold.  p.  29* 
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CENT,  without  delay.     While  things  were  in  this  situa^ 

Skct.*^!.  ^*  ^^»  ^^^  ^^^  prospect  of  seeing  a  council  assembled 
*  was  cast  at  a  distance,  the  emperor  judged  it  ne- 
cessary, during  this  interval^  to  fall  upon  some 
method  of  maintaining  peace  in  religious  matters, 
until  the  decision,  so  long  expected,  should  be 
finally  obtained.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
ordered  Juliu^  Pelugius,  bishop  of  -  Naumburg^ 
Michael  Sidonius,  a  creature  of  the  pontif,  and 
John  Agricola,  a  native  oi  Aysleben^  to  draw  up 
a  Formulary^  which  might  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  worship  to  both  of  the  contending  parties, 
until  a  council  should  be  summoned.  As  this  was 
only  a  temporary  appointment,  and  had  not  the 
force  of  a  permanent  or  perpetual  institution,  the 
rule  in  question  was  called  the  Interim  [a]. 

IV.  This 

85*  [a]  This  project  of  Charles  was  formed,  partly  to  vent 
Ids  resentment  against  the  pope,  and  partly  to  answer  other  pur- 
poses of  a  more  political  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Fcrfntt/a 
md  Interim^  or  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  worship  here  men- 
tioned, contained  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Home,  though  considerably  softened  and  mitigated  by  the  mo» 
jderate,  prudent,  and  artful  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed  \ 
terms  quite  different  from  those  that  were  employed,  before  and 
after  this  period,  by  the  council  of  Trent.  ITierc  was  even  an 
affected  ambigmty  in  many  expressions  which  rendered  them 
susceptible  of  different  senses,  aipplicable  to  the  sentiments  of 
both  communions,  and  therefore  disagreeable  to  both.  The  In^ 
terim  was  composed  with  that  fraudulent,  specious,  and  sedu- 
cing dexterity,  that  in  aftertimes  appeared  in  the  deceitful  expo- 
.sition  of  the  catholic  faith,  by  M.  Bossuct,  bishop  of  Aletiux,  and 
it  was  almost  equally  rejected  by  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  cup  was  allowed,  by  this  imperial  creed,  to  the 
protestants  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
priests  and  clerks  were  permitted  by  it  to  enter  into  the  married 
state.  These  grants  were,  however,  accompanied  with  the  two 
following  conditions  :  "  i.  That  every  one  should  be  at  liberty 
to  use  the  cup,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  and  to  choose  a  state  rf 
marriage,  or  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  he  should  judge  most  fitting., 
fi.  That  these  grants  should  remain  in  force  no  longer  than  thfc 
happy  period  when  a  general  council  should  terminate  all  reli- 
gious difierences."     Tliis  second  condition  was  adapted  to  pro- 
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IV.  ThU  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  c  e  K  T. 
though  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  inter-  g  f^l]  y, 
ests  and  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome^  had  yet '    -v '  ■■' 
thefetc  to  which  schemes  of  reconciliation  are  otteriJig*^*"' 
Exposed;  it  pleased  neither  of  the  contending  par-  whiA  thi« 
ties,  but  was  equally  offensive  to  the  followers  of^^s*^ 
Luther,  and  to  the  Roman  pontif.    It  was,  how- 
ever, promulgated  with  solemnity  by  the  efnper- 
or,  at  the  diet  oi  Augsburg  ;   and  the  elector  of 
Afoi/z,  without  even  deigning  to   ast  the   opi- 
nions of  the  assembled  princes   and  states,   rose 
with  an  air  of  authority,  and,  as  if  he   had  been 
tommissioned  to  represent  the  whole  diet,  gave  a 
fonnal  and  pubfic  approbation  to  this  famous  /a- 
terin^  Thus  were  many  princes  of  the  empire, 
whose  silence  though  it  proceeded  from  want  of 
courage,  was  interpreted  as  the  mark  of  a  tacit 
consent  engaged  against  their  will  to  receive  this 
book  as  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  law.    The  greatest 
part  of  those,  who  had  the  resolution  to  dispute 
the  aothority  of  this  Imperial  Creed,  were  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to  it  by  the  fofce  of  arms,  and  hence 
arose  deplorable  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
which  involved  the  empire  in  the  greatest  calami- 
ties.   Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony^  who,  for  some 
time,  had  held  a  neutral  conduct,  and  neither  de- 
clared himself  for  those  who  rejected,  nor  for  those 
who  had  adopted  the  rule  in  question,  assehibled, 
in  the  year  1548,  the  Saxon  nobility  and  clergy, 
with  Melancthon  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and, 
in  several  conferences  held  at  Leipsic  and   other 
places,  took  counsel  concerning  what  was  to   be 

1 2  done 

4»cc  th^  greatcsT  Ji^rder  and  confusion,  In  case  the  future  coun- 
cil should  think  proper  to  enjoin  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  de« 
dare, as  it  did  in  effect,  their  marriage  unchristian  and  unlawful. 
[a]  See  Jo.  £rdm.  Bieckii  Triplex  /ii/^fx'/T},  published  in  8vo 
it  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1721. — Luc.  Osiandcr  Cenwria  XVlu 
&itor,  Ecclii.  lib.ii.  cap.  cap.  Ixviii.  p.  425.— For  an  account 
^^tbcauthoci  and  editions  of  the  book  called  Interim^  see  Hie 
^nitcbe  Bibliotb.  part  V.  pk  i.  &  part  VI.  p.  185. 
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CENT  done  in  this  critical  affair.     The  deliberations,  oil 
Sect.  I  ^^^^  occasion,  were  long  and  tedious,  and  thcK 
<     V     '<  result  was  *  ambiguous ;  for  Melancthon,  whose 
opinion  was  respected  as  a  law  by  the  reformed 
doctors,  fearing  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  an4 
attentive  to  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign  on  the 
other,  pronounced  a  sort  of  a  reconciling  sentence* 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  offensive  to  no  party. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  th^ 
book  called  Interim  could  not,  by  any  means, 
be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  i 
but  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  saw  uq 
reason,  why  this  book  might  not  be  approvedt 
adopted,  and  received,  as  an  authoritative  rule, 
in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the  essential  pointy 
of  religion,  in  things  that  might  be  considered  as 
accessory  or  indifferent  [A].  This  decision,  instead 
of  pacifying  matters,  produced,  on  the  contrary, 
new  divisions,  and  formed  a  schism  among  the 
followers  of  Luther,  of  which  farther  mention 
shall  be  made  hereafter,  in  the  History  of  the  Cburcb 
established  by  that  reformer.    I  shall  only  ob^ 
serve,  that  this  schism  placed  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  circum* 
stances,    and  might  have  contributed  either  to 
ruin  it  entirely,    or  to  retard  considerably  its 
progress^    had  the  pope  and  the  emperor  been 
dexterous  enough  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these 
divisions,  and   to  seize  the  favourable  occasion 
that  was  presented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force 
'THc  project  of  the  protcstauts  against  themselves. 
ttTrraTre-     V.  Amidst  these  contests  Paul  in.  departcid 
newcd.      this  life  in  the  year  1549,  and  was  succeeded,  the 
year  following,  by  Juuus  III.  wh(\  yielding  to 

the 

1^  [h'\  By  things  indifferent^  Melancthon  understood  paiti- 

xularly  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  popish  worship,  whidi, 

superstitious  as  they  were,  that  reformer,  yielding  to  the  softncit 

Mnd  flexibility  of  his  natural  temper,  treated  with  ft  singulac  a^4 

.excessive  indulig^ce  upoB  t}us  OGc^oo. 
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the  repeated  and  importunate  solicitations  of  thee  e  n  t. 
emperor,  consented  to  the  assembling  a  council g  ^^^  i 
^  Trent.     Accordingly,   in  the  diet  of  i^t(f  j^^/r^,  ■     v    / 
which  was  again  held  under  the  canon  of  an  Im- 
perial army,  Charles  laid  this  matter  before  the 
states  and  princes  of  the  empire.     The  greatest ' 
part  of  the  princes  gave  their  consent  to  the  con- 
vocation of  this  council,  to  which  also  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxovy^  submitted  upon  certain  condi- 
tions [r].     The  emperor  then  concluded  the  diet 
in  the  year  1551,  desiring  the  assembled  princes 
and  states  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  approach- 
ing council,  and  premising  that  he  would  use  his 
most  zealous  endeavours  towards  the  promoting 
moderation  and  harmony,  impartiality  and  chari- 
ty, in  the  deliberations  and  transactions  of  that 
assembly.     Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the 
protestants  took  the  steps  they  judged  most  pru- 
dent to  prepare  themselves  for  what  was  to  hap- 
pen.   The  Saxons  employed  the   pen  of  Me- 
lakcthon,    and    the   Wurtemberghers   that   of 
Bredtius,  to  draw  up  confemons  of  their  faith, 
that  wel^  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council     Be- 
«k1c8  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wurtcmherg^ 
several  doctors  of  that  city  repaired  to  Trent.  Th« 
Saxon  divines,  with  Melancthon  at  their  head, 

I  3  set 

IS'  [f  ]   Maurice   (who  was  desirous  of  regaining  the  cs- 
t^ttn  of  the  protestants  of  Saxony,  wliich  he  had  lost   by  his 
perfidious  behaviour  to  the  late  elector  John  Frederick,  his  • 
hcQe£u:tor  and  £riendj  gave  his  consent   to  the  re-establishing 
the  council  of  Trent,  upon  the  following  conditions ;   ix/,  That 
tl^  points  of  doctrine,  which  had  been  already  decided  there, 
sboidd  be  iv-examined,  and  discussed  anew  :  idly^   That  this 
eicunination  should   be  made  in  presence  of  tl<e  protestant  di- 
vines, or  their   deputies,     "^dly^   That  the  Saxon  protestants 
Aould  luve   a  liberty  of  ^'iiingy  as  well  as  of  delibefatmg^  in 
tile  cguncil :  and  4'/>/y,  That   the  pope  should  not  pretend  to 
pccside  ia   that  Assembly,   either  in  person  or  by  hiii  legates. 
This  declaration  cif  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet,  and  his  de- 
puties in^sted   upon  its  being  entered  into  the  registers,  which 
^  archbbhop  of  Mentz,  however^  obstinately  rewed« 
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c  E  N  T.set  out  also  for  that  place,  but  proceeded  in  their 
s^^'i  journey  no  further  than  Nuremberg.  They  had 
received  secret  orders  to  stop  there ;  for  Mau- 
rice had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  empe* 
ror*8  \'iews ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  reduce 
that  prince  to  a  compliance  with  his  own  projects. 
He  therefore  yielded  ip  appearance,  that  her 
might  carry  his  point,  and  thus  command  in  reality. 
Maurice        vj.  The  real  views  of  Charles  V.  amidst  the 

disconcerts    j«»»  j^         i^i  c  f^  xf»i_"i^/r 

the  icheina  divisions  and  troubles  oi  Uermany  (which  he  fo^ 
of  the  em-  mented  by  negociations  that  carried  the  outward 
^^^^'  aspect  of  a  reconciling  spirit),  vidll  appear  evident- 
ly to  such  as  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the 
times,  and  compare  the  transactions  of  this  prince, 
the  one  with  the  other.  Relying  on  the  extent  of 
his  power,  and  the  success  that  frequently  accorp- . 
pj^nied  his  enterprizes,  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
that  was  highly  imprudent,  Charles  proposed  ta 
.turn  these  religious  commotions  and  dissensions  to 
the  confirmation  ^nd  increase  of  his  dominions  in 
Germany^  and  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  weaken  their 
power,  and  thereby  the  more  easily  to  encroach 
upon  their  rights  and  privileges.  On  the  other 
hand,  ardently  desirous  of  reducing  within  nar- 
rower limits  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontifs,  that  they  might  not  set  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  nor  prevent  the  execution  of  his' 
aspiring  views,  he  flattered  himself  tkat  this  would 
be  the  natural  effect  of  the  approaching  council. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  hope,  by  re- 
ilecting  on  what  had  happened  in  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  o(  Basil,  in  which  the  lust  of  papal 
ambition  had  been  opposed  with  spirit,  and  re- 
strained witlnn  certain  limits.  He  also  persuaded 
himself,  that,  by  the  dexterity  of  his  agents,  and 
the  number  of  the  Spanish  and  German  bishops 
that  were  devoted  to  his  interests,  lie  should  be 
able   tQ  influence  and  direct  the  deliberations  of 

the 
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the  approaching  council  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  c  E  n  T. 

Sect.  I. 


make  its  decisions  answer  his   expectations,  and     ^^^' 


contribute  effectually  to  the  accomplishment  of  ^ 
his  views.  Such  were  the  specious  dreams  of  am- 
bition that  filled  the  imagination  of  this  restless 
prince ;  but  his  views  and  projects  were  discon- 
certed by  that  same  Maurjce  of  Saxony^  who  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  that  vi- 
olence and  oppression  which  he  had  exercised  a- 
gainst  the  protestant  princes,  and  of  the  injury  he 
had  done  to  the  protestant  cause. 

VII.  The  most  considerable  princes,  not  only  a  war  Wa. 
oi  Germany^  but  even  of  all  Europe^  had,  for  a^^^^* 
long  time,  addressed  to  the  emperor  their  united  ^fKror* 
entreaties  for  the  deliverance  of  Philip,  landgrave  a?*^  Mau- 
oi  Hesse ^  and  John  Frederick,  elector  o£  Saxony^^^  ^**' 
firom  their  confinement ;  and   Maurice  had  sor 
Jicited,  with  peculiar  warmth  and  assiduity,   the 
liberty  of  the  former,  who  was  his  father-in-law^ 
Bvit  all  these   solicitations  produced  no   efiect. 
IVIaiirice,  perceiving  at  length  that  he  was  duped 
\^y  the  emperor,  and  also  convinced  that  this  am- 
icus monarch  was  forming  insidious  designs  up- 
the  liberties  oiGertnany^  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
*tis  princes,  entered,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
^^pedition,  into  an   alliance  with  the   king   of 
-^^raNce  and  several  of  the  German  princes,  for  the 
^^^aintenanceof  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  em- 
I^ire.  Encouraged  by  this  respectable  confedera- 
^ J',  the  active  Saxon  marched  a  powerful  army  a- 
.gainst  the  emperor  in  the   year  1552  ;    and  that 
A^ith  such  astonishing  valour  and  rapidity,  that  he 
'^xirprised  Charles  at  In^pruk^  where  he  lay  with 
^  handful  of  troops  in  the   utmost  security,   and 
\without  the  least  apprehension  of  danger.     This 
sudden  and  unforeseen  event  alarmed  and  deject- 
ed the  emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  peace  on  almost  any  conditions ;  and 
consequently,  in  a  little  time  after  this,  he   not 

1 4  *  enly 
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c  •  M  T.only  concluded  at  Passau  the  famous  treaty  of 
g^^j^  Pacification  with  the  protestants  [i/J,  but  also  ' 
'  promised  to  assemble,  in  the  space  of  six  months; 
a  diet,  in  which  all  the  tumults  and  dissensions 
that  had  been  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  senti- 
ments in  religious  matters  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved. Thus  did  the  same  prince,  who  stands 
foremost  in  the  list  of  those  that  oppressed  the 
protestants,  and  reduced  their  affairs  to  the  great- 
est extremities,  restore  their  expiring  hopes,  sup- 
port and  render  triumphant  their  desperate  cause^ 
and  procure  them  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  liberty^ 
which  still  remains,  Maurice,  however,  did  not 
live  to  see  this  happy  issue  of  his  glorious  expe- 
dition ;  for  he  lost  his  life  the  year  following,  by 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Siverbauseny 
while  he  was  fighting  against  Alber^t  oi  Branden^ 
burg  [e]. 

Vm.  The 

^  [^]  As  this  treaty  is  considered  by  the  German  pro* 
testants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  liberty,  it  4rill  not  bt 
amiss  to  insert  here  some  of  its  principal  articles.  Bj  the  three 
first  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that  Maurice  and  the  confe- 
derates should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  should  lend  their 
troops  to  Ferdinand  to  defend  him  against  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should.be  *et  at  liberty.  By  the  fourth 
it  was  agreed  that  the  rule  of  faith  called  hterim^  should  be 
considered  as  null  and  void  ^  that  the  contending  parties  should 
enjoy  the  fret  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  un- 
til a  diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  amicably  the  pre- 
lent  disputes  (^hich  diet  was  to  meet  in  the  space  of  six 
months)  \  and  that  this  religious  liberty  should  continue  al- 
Mrays,  in  case  that  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to  an 
uniformity  in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
all  those  who  had  suffered  banishment,  or  any  other  calamity, 
6n  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the  league  or 
war  oi  Smalcatd^sYiovAd  be  re-instated  in  their  privileges,  theh 
possessions,  and  employments  j  that  the  Imperial  chamber 
at  Spire  should  be  open  to  the  protestants  at  well  as  to  the 
catholics  ^  and  that  there  should  be  always  a  certain  number 
of  the  Lutheran  persuasion  in  that  high  court. 

Xir  [^]  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg^  after  the  pacifica- 
tion of  PatsaUfto  which  he  rcfiisedto  subscribe, continued  thb 
war  against  the  Roman  cathodes  ^  and  afterwards  committed 
such  ravages  in  the  empire,  that  a  confederacy  W3S  forhi^ 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  Maurice  was  placed* 
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Vin.  The  troubles  of  Germany^  with  several  c  e  ^^  t. 
other  incidents,  rendered  it  impossible  to  assem-  ^^^^^ 
ble  the  Diet,  which  the  emperor  had  promised  at »  '^J*   *■ 
the  pacification  ofiPassau^    so  .soon  as  the  period  The  Diet  of 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  that  treaty,     This^'^^"^* 
famous  Diet  met,  however,  at  Augsburg^  in  the  peace  of 
year  1555,  was  opened  by  Ferdinand  in   the*^^*^ 
name  of  the  emperor  and  terminated  those  de- 
plorable scenes  o\  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  dis- 
cord, that  had  so  long  afflicted  both  church  and 
slate,  by  that  religious  peoce,  as  it  is   commonly 
called,  which  secured  to  the  protestants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  established  this  in- 
estimable liberty  upon  the  firmest  foundations. 
For,  after  various  debates,  the  following  memor- 
able acts  were  passed  on  the  25th  of  September; 
that  the  protestants  who  followed  the  confession 
ofAugsburgy  should  be  for  the  future  considered 
as  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of*  the 
Roman  pontif,  and  from  the  authority  and  super-      ^ 
intendence  of  the  bishops ;  that  they  were  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves,  rela- 
ting to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and 
worship  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
empire  should  be  allo^'ed  to  judge  for  themselves 
in  religious  matters,  and  to  join   themselves  to 
that  church   whose  doctrine   and  worship  they 
thought  the  purest  and  the  most  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity;  and  that  all  those  who 
should  injure  or  persecute  any  person  under  religi- 
ous pretexts,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
should  be  declared,  and  proceeded  against  as  pub- 
lic enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  Hberty.and 
disturbers  of  its  peace  [/].    The  difficulties   that 
were  to  be  surmounted'bcfore  this  equitable  deci- 
sion could  be  procured,  the  tedious  deliberations, 

the 

[/]  ^^t  Jo.  Scbiltcri  L'd^er  dt  Pace  Religiose  ^  pufclisiicd  ^ii 
4''J.  in  the  year  1700.— Chri<t.  Lchmanni  Acta  pvbtka  et  (iri- 
(tnaHa  Jt>  Pace  Rtligma.    francf,  1707.  \ 
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CENT,  the  warm  debates,  the  violent  animosities  and 
g^^''  bloody  wars,  that  were  necessary  to  engage  the 
'  greatest  part  of  the  German  states  to  consent  td 
coaditions  so  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reasoi),  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  injunctions  of  thp 
gospel,  shew  us,  in  a  shocking  and  glaring  point 
of  light,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  these 
miserable  times,  and  stand  upon  record  as  one  of 
the  most  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  the  Re- 
fornmtion. 
The  Rcfor-  IX.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Gerr 
motion  taanyy  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  in  Eng^ 
pound'  Idnd  deplored  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition, 
|^t°8-  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  true  religion  ; 
and,  seeing  before  their  eyes  the  cause  of  popery 
maintained  by  the  terrors  of  bloody  persecution, 
and  daily  victims  brought  to  the  stake,  to  expiate 
the  pretended  crime  of  preferring  the  dictates  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  despotic  laws  of  Rome^  they  ca- 
teemed  the  Germans  happy,  in  havmg  thrown  o|f 
the  yoke  of  an  imperious  and  superstitious  church* 
Henry  Vill.  whose  personal  vices,  as  well  as  his 
arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct,  had  greatly  re-' 
tarded  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  was  now 
no  more.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1547, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son^  Edward  VI. 
This  amiable  prince',  whose  early  youth  was 
crowned  with  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  virtue, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  advanced  years, 
gave  new  spirit  and  vigour  to  the  protestant  cause, 
and  was  its  brightest  ornament,  as  well  as  its  most 
cfiectual  support.  He  encouraged  learned  and 
pious  men  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  Engr- 
latidy  and  addressed  a  particular  invitation  to 
Mari'in  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  whose  mode- 
ration added  a  lustre  to  their  other  virtues^  that, 
by  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these  eminent  men, 
ill  concert  with  those  of  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
lijrmation  in  England^  he  might  purge  his  domi- 
nions 
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nions  from  the  sordid  fictions  of  popery,  and  es-  c  e  n  t, 
tablish  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  g^^  j^ 
place.     For  this  purpose  he  issued  out  the  wisest 
orders  for  the  restoration  of  trile  religion ;  but  his 
reign  was  too  short  to  accomplish  fully  such  a 
glorious  purpose.    In  the  year  1553,  he  was  taken 
from  his  loving  and  afflicted  subjects,  whose  sor- 
row was  inexpressible,   and  suited  to  their  loss. 
His  sister  Mary  (the  daughter  of  Catharine  of 
Arragon,   from  whom  Henry  had  been  separated 
by  the  famous  divorce),   a  furious  bigot  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  a  princess  whose  natural  cha- 
racter, like  the  spirit  of  her  religion,  was  despotic 
and  cruel,   succeeded  him  on  the  British  throne, 
and  impk)sed  anew  the  arbitrary  laws  and  the  ty- 
rannical yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  people  oi  England. 
Nor  were  the  methods  she  employed,  in  the  cause 
of  superstition,   better  than  the  cause  itself,  or 
tempered  by  any  sentiments  of  equity  or  compas- 
sion.    Barbarous  tortures,   and  death  in  the  most 
shocking  forms,   awaited  those  who  opposed  her 
will,  or  made  the  least  stand  against  the  ;estora- 
tion  of  popery.     And  among  tnany  other  victims, 
the  learned  and  pious  Cranmkr,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous instruments  of  the  Reformation  in  England^ 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  fury.     This  odious  scene  of 
persecution  was  happily  concluded,   in  the  year 
1558,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  na 
issue;  and,  as   soon   as  her  successor  the  lady 
Elizabeth   ascended   the  throne,  all  things  as- 
sumed a  new  and  a  pleasing  aspect.     This  illustri- 
ous princess,   whose   sentiments,    councils,    and 
projects  breathed  a  spirit  superior  to  the  natural 
softness  and  delicacy  ot  her  sex,  exerted  this  vigo- 
rous and  manly  spirit  in  the  defence  of  oppressed 
conscience  and  expiring  liberty,   broke  anew  the 
despotic  yoke  of  papal  authority  and  superstition, 
5ind,  delivering  her  people  from  t^he  bpndage  of 

Romc^ 
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CENT  Rome^  established  that  form  ot  religious  doctrine 
8  i^c^.  I  ^^^  ecclesiastical  government  which  still  subsists 
V— V— ^  in  England.     This  religious  establishment  differs, 
in  some  respects,  from  the   plan  that  had  been 
formed  by  those  whom  Edward  VI,  had  em- 
ployed for  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  dis- 
cipline of  former  times ;  though  it  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  in  the  most  important  points  entirely 
opposite  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  hierarchy* 
In  Scot-         -A..  The  s^eds  of  the  Reformation  were  very 
*■»*•         early  sown  in  Scotland,  by  several  noblemen  of  that 
nation,  who  had  resided  in  Germany  during  t&e 
religious  disputes  that  divided  the  empire.     But 
the  power  of  tho   Roman  pontif,  supported  and 
seconded  by  inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  execu- 
tions, choked,  for  many  years,  these  tender  seeds, 
and  prevented  their  taking  root.     The  first  and 
most  eminent  opposer  of  the  papal  jurisdiction 
was  John  Knox  [^],  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  whose 

eloquence 

9^  [  jf  ^  It  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here  the  character  of 
this  famous  Scottish  Reformer,  as  it  is  drawn  by  the  elegant, 
spirited,  accurate,  and  impartial  pen  of  Di  Robertson,  in 
his  Histcry  of  ScotUnJ^  book  VI.  **  Zeal,  intrepidity,  dit- 
*'  interestedness  (says  that  incomparable  writer)  were  virtuet 
**  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Ht  was  ac« 
**  quainted,  too,  with  tlie  learning  cmltivated  in  that  age  ;  and 
^'  excelled  in  that  species  of  elo(|ucuce  which  is  calculated  to 
**  rouse  and  to  inllame.  Ilis  maxims,  however,  were  often 
'*  too  severe,  and  the  inii)ctuosity  of  his  temper  exces^ve. 
**  Rigid  and  uncomplying  hinwelf,  he  shewed  no  indulgence 
'  ^*  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of 
*'  rank  and  character,  he  uUered  his  admonitions  with  an  aczi- 
*^  mony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  re* 
claim.  'Phis  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undi^ 
tiful  expression  with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  con- 
"  duct.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  which  now  ren- 
*'^  dered  his  character  less  amiablo,  6tted  him  to  be  the  ia- 
'*  strument  of  proxndence  for  advaacing  the  Reformation  ■- 
**  mong  a  iicrce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face  dangent, 
*'  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  vviich  a  person  of  a  mote 
*'  gi  nlle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.      By  an 

"  unwearied 
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eloquence  was  persuasive,  and  whose  fortitude  c  r  n  t. 
was  invincible  [b].  This  resolute  reformer  setj  ^^!^  j^ 
out  from  Geneva  for Scot!and\n  the  year  1559.  and 
in.  a  very  short  space  of  time,  inspiied  the  people, 
by  his  private  exhortations  and  his  public  dis- 
courses, with  such  a  violent  aversion  to  the  super^ 
stitions  of  Roi;te^  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Scotch  nation  abandoned  them  entirely,  and  aim- 
ed at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  x)f 
popery  [/].  From  this  period  to  the  present 
times,  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship  and  disci- 
pline, that  had  been  established  at  Geneva  by  the 
ministry  of  Calvin,  has  been  maintained  in  Scot-- 
land  with  invincible  obstinacy  and  z.eal,  and  every 
attempt  to  introduce  into  that  kingdom  the  rites 
and  government  of  the  church  of  Kngland  has 
proved  impotent  and  unsuccessful  [k]. 

XI.  The 

^  unwearied  application  to  study  and  to  business^  as  well  as  bj 
**  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn 
"  out  a  constitution  naturally  strong.  During  a  lingering  ill- 
*  ncss,  he  discovered  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  met  the  ap- 
•*  preaches  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his 
**  character.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion ^ 
**  and  comforted  himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality^ 
**  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill 
"  them  with  exultation  in  their  last  moments." 

8^  C^]  The  earl  of  Morton,  w»ho  was  present  at  his  fiineraT^ 
pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable 
br  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censured 
with  peculiar  severity  :  **  There  lies  He  who  never  feared  the 
4ce  of  man.^ 

£/]  See  Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans ^ro\.  i. p.  165,  232^ 
J34,  569. — Calderwood'x  History  of  Scotland's  Reforma- 
tioM^  published  in  folio  at  London  in  the  year  1680. — Georg. 
BucHANAKi  Rerum  Scotican  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  p.  313.  edit.  Ruiii^ 
mann.  folio.— Melvil's  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

15*  [I]  The  indignation  of  the  people,  which  had  been  excit- 
ed by  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  soon  transferred  to  their  per- 
sons, and  settled  at  last,  by  a  transition  not  unusual,  upon  the 
offices  they  enjoyed  j  and  thus  the  effects  of  the  Reformatioii 
extended  not  only  to  the  doctrine,  but  also  to  the  government 
«f  jhc  popi^  church.      But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 

northern 
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CENT.     XI.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  undlerwefii^ 
o  ^^\  in  Ireland,  the  same  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 

i!^  thA 

1&  Irdiod.  northern  kingdoms,  its  operations  were  checked  by  the  power  said 
policy  of  their  princes,  and  episcopal  hierarchy  (which  appcaif 
to  be  the  most  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  church,  siiio6 
Christianity  became  the  established  reMgion  of  the  Roman  cm«* 
pire)|  was  still  continued  in  these  countries,  imder  certain  limi«> 
tations.  The  ecclesiastical  goremment  was  copied  after  the 
civil  'y  and  the  dioceses  and  jurisdiction  of  patriarchs,  arch-b2« 
shops,  and  bishops,  corresponded  with  the  division  and  cohstito- 
tion  of  the  empire.  In  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  a  republican  policy  gave  fuller  scope  to  the 
reformers  \  and  thus  all  pre-eminence  of  order  in  the  church 
was  destroyed,  and  that  form  of  eccleaastical  government  e6t»> 
blished,  which  has  been  since  called  Presbyterian,  The  sxtua* 
tion  of  the  primitive  church  (oppressed  by  continual  perseco- 
'  dons,  and  obliged  by  their  sufi^ngs  to  be  contented  with  a 
ferm  of  government  extremely  simple,  and  with  a  parity  cS. 
rank  for  want  of  ambition  to  propose,  or  power  to  support,  a 
suborcfination)  suggested,  without  doubt,  the  idea  of  this  latter 
system  ^  though  it  would  be  uufsdr  to  allege  this  consideratioa 
as  a  victorious  argument  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism  ^  because 
a  change  of  circumstances  will  sometimes  justify  a  change  in 
the  methods  and  plans  of  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
church  of  Geneva,  which  received  the  decisions  of  Calvin  with 
an  amazing  docility,  restored  this  Presbyterian  or  republican 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  ^  Knox  studied,  admired,  and  re- 
commended it  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  seconded  by  many 
of  the  Scotch  nobles,  of  whom  some  hated  the  persons,  while 
others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  dignified  clergy.  But,  in  intio* 
ducing  this  system,  the  Scottish  Rdtormer  did  not  deem  it  eiqpe- 
dient,  to  depart  altogether  fiN)m  the  ancient  form  \  but,  instoul 
of  bishops,  proposed  the  establishment  of  ten  superintendents,  to 
inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy,  to  preside  in 
the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  without  pretending  to 
claim  either  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  the  revenues  and  dignity  of 
the  former  bishops.  This  proposal  was  drawn  up,  and  present- 
-ed  to  a  convention  of  estates  which  was  held  in  the  year  1561  ^ 
and  what  it  contained,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdicuon 
and  discipline,  would  have  easily  obtained  the  sanction  of  that 
assembly,  had  not  a  design  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the 
ehurch,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  been  insinuated  in  it.  After  this,  at  certain  periods^ 
the  name  of  bishops  was  revived,  but  without  the  prerogative^ 
jurisdiction,  or  revenues,  that  were  fonoerly  appropriated  to  that 
4>rder.     They  were  made  subject  to  the  general  assemblies  of 

the 
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that  had  attended  it  in  England.  When  Henry c  e  n  t. 
VIlI.  after  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority,  s^t^I. 
was  declared  supreme  head  upon  earth,  of  the 
church  of  England,  George  Bkown,  a  native  of 
England;,  and  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year 
1535,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  began  to  act  with  the 
utmost  vigour  in  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  hierarchy.  He  purged  the  churches  of  his 
diocese  from  superstition  in  all  its  various  forms, 
pulled  down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished 
absurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and,  by  the  influence, 
as  well  as  authority,  he  had  in  Ireland,  caused  the 
king's  supremacy  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  na- 
tion [/].  Henry  shewed  soon  after,  that  this 
supremacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he  banished 
the  monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  confiscated  their 
revenues,  and  destroyed  their  convents.     In  the 

reign 

•krgy,  and  their  power  was  diminished  from  day  to  dny,  until 
ihcir  name,  as  well  as  their  order,  was  abolished  ai  the  ReYolution 
m  1688,  and  presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland  by  the  laws- 
of  the  state.     See  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  passim. 

15*  [/]  The  learned  and  pious  primate  Usher,  in  his  me- 
teirs  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  Bishop 
Brown  in  the  following  manner  :  **  George  Brown  was  a  roan 
•f  a  chearful  countenance,  in  his  acts  and  deeds  plain,  down- 
right J  to  the  poor,  merciful  and  compassionate,  pitying  the  state 
9iiid  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  advising  them, 
when  he  was  provincial  of  the  Augustine  order  in  England,  to 
make  their  application  solely  to  Christ  5  which  advice  coming 
to  the  ears  of  Henry  VIII.  he  became  a  favourite,  and  was  made 
tichl^shop  of  Dublin.  Within  hvc  years  after  he  enjoyed  that 
see,  he  caused  all  superstitious  relics  and  images  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  two  cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  <  ut  of  all  the  churches 
hi  his  diocese  5  and  caused  the  Ten  Commandment  • ,  the  Lord'f 
Grayer,  and  the  Creed,  to  be  placed  in  glided  frames  about 
the  altars.  He  was  the  first  that  turned  fix>m  the  Romish 
religion  of  the  clergy  here  in  Ireland,  to  embiace  the  Rcfoima- 
tion  of  <he  church  of  England."  Ste  a  vciy  curious  paniuh- 
let  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian  Misctllnny,  p.  558.  in- 
Alcd,  Hit/orical  Collections  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  if.Q, 
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CENT  reign  of  Edward  VI.  still  farther  progress  wal 
S«cT  ^I  ™^^^  ^^  ^^^  removal  of  ik)pish  superstitions,  by 
'  the  zealous  labours  of  bishop  Brown,  and  the 
auspicious  encouragement  he  granted  to  all  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  reforma* 
tion.  But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince,  an4 
the  accession  of  his  sister  to  the  throne, changed  the 
face  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  done  in  Enjj^^ 
land  [m].     Mary  pursued  with  fire  and  sword 

and 

i^  [/»]  Here  Dr  Mosheim  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  bj  not 
distinguishing  between  the  designs  of  the  queen,  which  were  in- 
deed cruel,  and  their  execution,  which  was  happily  and  ptovi- 
dentialiy  prevented.  This  appears  from  a  very  singular  and 
comical  adventure,  of  which  the  account,  as  it  has  bc^  cofidi 
from  the  papers  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  b  to  be.  found  ft* 
mong  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  James  Ware,  is  as  &>llow^s  ^ 

**  Queen  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  with  the  protestants  in 
**  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  signed  a  commission 
**  for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland  y  and  to  ez« 
*^  ecute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates  Dr  Cole,  one 
*'  of  the  commissioners.  This  doctor  coming  with  the  commis* 
^  sion  to  Chester  on  hb  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city,  hearing 
^  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a  messenger  into  Ireland,  and 
**  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  doctor,  who  in  disooune 
**  with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag  a  leather  box,  say- 
**  ing  unto  him,  ^^  Here  b  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  be- 
•*  retics  of  Ireland,"  (calling  the  protestants  by  that  title.)  -The 
*^  good  woman  of  the  house,  being  well  affected  to  the  proCes- 
**^  tant  religion,  s^nd  also  having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds 
**  of  the  same,  then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at 
**  the  doctor^s  words  *,  but  watching  her  convenient  time,  wkfle 
**  the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  Ua 
'^  down  the  stairs,  she  opens  the  box,  takes  the  commission  out 
^  and  places  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sheet  of  paper,  with,  a  pack  of 
**  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  £aced  upper* 
**  most.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspecting  no« 
**  thing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly. 
"  The  next  day  going  to  the  water  side,  wind  and  weather  scr- 
^'  ving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of 
*^  October,  1558.  at  Dublin.  Then  coming  to  the  castle,  tb6 
**  lord  Fitz- Walters,  being  lord-deputy,  sent  for  him  to  coaie 
*^  before  him  and  the  privy-council :  who,  coming  in,  after 
*'  he  had  made  a  speech  relating  upon  what  account  he  cam^ 
*'  over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  Lord-deputy,  who 
^  causing  it  to  he  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the 
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tad  all  the  marks  of  unrelenting  vengeance,   the  c  E  jr  t. 
promoters  of  ^  pure  and  rational  rehgion,  and  de-g  ^^^'  ^ 
jirived  Baov\T^  and   other  protestant   bishops   of'  ■  v"i.j 
their  dignities  in  the  church.     But  the   reign  of 
EuzAftETH  gave  a   ntw  and  a  deadly  blow  tb 
poperjr,  which  was  agam  recovering  its   force, 
and  arming  itself  anew  with  the  authority  of  the 
throne  ;  afid  the  Irish  wei'c  obliged  again  to  sub- 
mit to  the  form  of  worship  and   discipline  esta- 
blished in  Enjland  \n'\. 

XII.  The  Reformation  had  not  been  long  esta- thc  Refo^- 
blished  in  Britain^  when  the  Belgic  provinces,  nation 
united  by  a  respectable  confederacy,  which   still  |*^/ 
subsists,  withdrew  from  their  spiritual  allegiance  united 
to  the  Roman  pontif,  Philip  II.  \i\ngoi Spain,  ap-^"*^"""* 
prehending  the  danger  to  which  the  religion  of 
Rome  was  exposed  from  that  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  which  reigned  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low-Countries^  took  the  most  violent  measures 
to  dispel  it.  For  this  purpose  he  augmented  the 
number  of  the  bishops,  enacted  the  most  severe 

Vol.  iV.  K  and 

"  commission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the 

^  IpiaTe  of  clubs  uppermost  y  wluch  not  only  startled  the  lord- 

''  dsputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor  who  assured  them  he  had 

'*  a  commitaon,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone )  then  the  lord- 

^  deputy  made  answer,  *^  Let  us  have  anottier  commission,  and 

Vf%  wiU  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean   while.^^      The  doct6r 

.  *  lieiiig  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and   returned  iato 

'    £ogland  \  and  coming  to  the  court,   obtained   another  com- 

aisiii<m  y  but  staying  tor  a  wind  on  the  water  side,  news  came 

to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead  \  and  thus  God  preserved  the 

pfotettants  of  Ireland/^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this  story,  which  was 
^^lated  to  hex  by  Lord  Fitz  Walter  on  his  return  to  England, 
^^^at  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  who^  husband^s  name 
^^^«s  Mattershad,  and  gave  her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  during 
•*^r  life.  Sec  Cox,  Hiberttia  /inglicanay  or  His  lory  of  Irelandy 
VoL  ii.  p.  308. — liarhian  Miscellany^  vol.  v.  p.  568. 

[«]  See  the  life  of  D/  George  Biown,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, published  at  London  in  4to,  in  the  year  168 1 ,  arid  which 
li^at  been  reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harlcian  Misal* 
*<ii5y,  No.  LXXIX. 
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c  B  N  T.  And  barbarous  laws  against  all  innovators  in 
XVI.    matters  of  religion,  and  erected  that  unjust  and 

1^  ^^J*  inhuman  tribunal  of  the  inquisition^  which  would 
intimidate  and  tame,  as  he  thought^  the  manly 
spirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people.  But 
his  measures,  in  this  respect,  were  as  unsuccessful 
as  they  were  absurd ;  his  furious  and  intemperate 
zeal  for  the  superstitions  of  Rome  accelerated 
their  destruction,  and  the  papal  authority,  which 
had  only  been -in  a  critical  state,  was  reduced  to  a 
desperate  one,by  the  very  steps  that  were  design- 
ed to  support  it.  The  nobility  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association^  in  the  year  1 566,  with  a 
view  to  procure  the  repeal  of  these  tyrannical  and 
barbarous  edicts  ;  but,  their  solicitations  and  re- 
quests being  treated  with  contempt,  they  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force,  what  they  hoped  to  have  gain- 
ed from  clemency  and  justice*  They  addressed 
themselves  to  a  free  and  an  abused  people,  spurned 
the  authority  of  a  cruel  yoke,  and  with  an  impe- 
tuosity and  vehemence  that  were  perhaps  exces- 
sive, trampled  upon  whatever  was  held  sacred  or 
respectable  by  tlie  church  of  Rome  [0].  To  quell 

these 

9!P  [ol  Dr  Moshcim  seems  here  to  distinguish  too  little  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  that  of  the  multitude.  No- 
thing was  more  temperate  and  decent  than  the  conduct  of  thtf 
former ,  and  nothing  could  be  more  tumultuous  and  irregular 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  latter.  Wliilc  the  multitude  de- 
stroyed churches,  pulled  down  monasteries,  broke  the  images 
used  in  public  worship,  abused  the  ofhcers  of  the  inquisition, 
and  committed  a  thousand  enormities,  the  efiects  of  furious  re- 
sentment and  brutish  rage  *,  the  nobility  and  more  opulent  citi- 
zf  lis  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence.  The* 
justly  exasperated  against  a  despotic  and  cruel  government, 
they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  popular  tumults  as  the  great- 
est of  misi'ortunes.  Nay,  many  of  them  united  their  councib 
and  forces  v\dth  those  of  the  governess  (the  duchess  of  Parma,) 
to  restrain  the  ambition  and  tuibulent  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont  (whose  memories 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Dutch 
mution,  and  be  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  heroic  {latribtisni 

and. 


il 
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these  tumults,  a  powerful  armywas  sent  from  iS^^2i/2,c  e  N  T* 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  ^  ^y\' 
horrid  barbarity  and  sangumary  proceedingis  kind- 
led that  long  and  bloody  war  from   which  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  derive 
its  origin,  'consistence,  and  grandeur.     It  was  the 
heroic  conduct  of  William  of  M^jj^vw,  prince  of 
Orange^  seconded  by  the  succours  of  i!J;2jf/<^//^  and 
France^  that  delivered  this""  state  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.    And  no  sooner  was  this  deliverance  obtain^- 
ed,  than  the  reformed  rehgion,  as  it  w^s  professed 
in  Switzerland^  was  established  in  the  United  Fro- 
vinces[/>];  and,  at  the  same  time,   an  universal 
toleration  granted  to  those  whose  rehgious  senti- 
nients  were  of  a  different  nature,  whether  they  re- 
gained the  faith  of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation in  another  form  [y],  provided  still  that  they 
made  no  attempts  against  the  authority  of  the  go-^. 
^crnment,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  {rj. 

XIII.  The 

**^  sacred  liberty  throughout  the  world)  signalized  their  mo- 
/^^ration  upon  this  occasion,  and  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
^c  repose  diat  ensued.  Their  opposition  to  the  government 
Pi^k:eeded  from  the  dictates  of  hiunanitj  and  justice,  and  not 
from  ft  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  reljellion ;  and  such  was  theLr 
^^ylucncc  and  authority  among  the  people,  that,  had  the  impc»- 
nous  court  of  Spain  condescended  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 
^^'^ssicms,  the  public  tranquillity  might  have  been  again  restored, 
*iid  the  affections  of  the  people  entirely  regained.  See  Lc 
'^lerc,  Histoire  des  Prov.  Un,  livr.  i.  p.  18. 
[^]In  the  year  1575. 

SS*  [y]  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  toleratioH 

^at  was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  which  the 

Anabaptists,  Lutherans  and  other   protestant    Sects,    enjoyed. 

They  were  all  indiscriminately  excluded  from  the  civil  eniploy- 

tticnts  of  the  state  j  but  though  they  were  equally  allowed  thfc 

exercise  of  their  religion,  the  latter  were    permitted   to  enjoy 

tbeir  religious  worship  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner  than 

the  former,  from  whom  the  churches  were  taken,  and  whose  re- 

ug^ous  assemblies  were  confined  to  private  conventicles,   which 

W  no  external  resemblance  of  the  edifices  usually  set  apart 

wr  divine  worship. 

M  See    a   farther   account    of  this    matter    in    Gerhard 
"'nuidt's  Hi  tory  of  the  Reformation  in   the  NetbirianJs^  of 

£.  2  which 
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CENT.  XIII.  The  Reformation  made  a  considerable 
Sect  I.  pr^S^ess  in  Spain  and  Italy  soon  after  the  rupture 
v  ■  /  ■»  between  Luther  and  the  Roman  pontif.^  In  all 
'^^  ofdi  ^^  provinces  o^ Italy ^  bur  more  especially  in  the 
Rcfonna-^  territories  of  Venicey  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  rc- 
^.  "*  ligion  of  Rwne  lost  ground,  and  great  numbers 
1S7!  *°  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  expressed 
an  aversion  to  the  papal  yoke.  This  gave  rise 
to  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1546,  of  Which  the 
principal  authors  were  Bernard  Ochino  and 
Peter  Martyr,  who,  in  their  public  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  exhausted  all  the  force  of  their 
irresistible  eloquence  in  exposing  the  enormity  of 
the  reigning  superstition.  These  tumults  were 
appeased  with  much  difficulty  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo  [/].  In  several -places  the  popes  put  a 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  by  letting 
loose,  upon  the  pretended  heretics,  their  bloody 
inquisitors,  who  spread  the  marks  of  their  usudi 
barbarity  through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
These  formidable  ministers  of  superstition  put  so 
many  to  death,  and  perpetrated,  on  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty,  such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  that  most  of  the  reformists  consulted 
their  safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  re- 
turned to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  external 
appearance.  But  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition^ 
which  frightened  back  into  the  profession  of 
popery  several  protestants  in  other  parts  of  Italy^ 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
nor  could  either  the  authority  or  entreaties  of  the 

Roman 


which  there  ^vas  a  French  abridgement  published  at  Amster- 
dam, in  three  volumes  1 2mo,  in  the  year  1 730.  The  origiiuil 
Work  was  published  in  Dutch,  in  four  volumes  4to. 

[/]  See  Giannonc,  Histoire  Civile  du  Rpyaiime  de  Naplts^XaiUm 
iv,  p.  io8.-— Vita  Galcacii  in  Musco  Htiv€tico^  tom*  ii.  p.  32^ 
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Koman  pontifs  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  c  e  n  t» 
within  their  territories  either  a  court  of  inquisi-s  ^  1  t.'i. 
tion,  or  even  visiting  inquisitors  [/]. 
The  eyes  of  several  persons  in  ^pain,v/cre  open- 
ed upon  the  truth,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry, which  the  controversies  between  Luther  and 

K  3  Rome 

85*  [/]  It  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Roman  Inquisitor 
into  the  city  of  Naples,  that  properly  speaking,  produced  the 
tumult  and  sedition  which   Dr  Moshcim  attributes  in  this  sec- 
tion to  the  pulpit  discourses  of  Ochino  and  Martyr  j    for  these 
&inous  preachers,  and  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  with  great  art,  prudence,  and  caution, 
tnd  converted  many  secretly,   without  giving   public  o£fence« 
The  emperor  himself,  who  heard  him  at  Naples,  declared  that 
**  he  preached  with  such  spirit  and  devotion  as  was  sulHcient  to 
m^e  the  very  stones  weep."     After  Ochino's  departure  from 
Naples,  the  disciples  he  had  formed  gave  private  instructions  to 
others,  among  whom  were  some  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  per- 
MQs  of  distinction,  who  began  to  form  congregations  and  con- 
venticles.    This  awaked  the  jealousy  of  the  viceroy  Toledo, 
who  published  a  severe  edict  against  heretical  books,  ordered 
•omc  productions  of  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  to  be  publicly 
humt,  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  all  kinds  of  literature, 
suppressed  several  academies,  which  had  been  erected  about 
this    time   by  the   nobility   for    the    advancement    of  learn- 
ing ;  and,  having  received  orders    from  the   emperor  to  in- 
troduce the  inquisition,  desired  Pope  Paul  III.  to  send  from 
Ronoe  to  Naples  a  deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunal.     It  was 
this  that  excited  the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  this  branch  of  spiritual  tyranny,  which  the 
Neapolitans  never  were  patient  enough  to  suffer,  and  which,  on 
laany  occasions,  they  had  opposed   with   vigour   and    success. 
Hostilities  ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  accommodation 
of  matters  and  a  general  pardon ;  while  the  emperor  and  vice- 
roy, by  this  resolute  opposition,  were  deterred  from  their  design 
of  introducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Several  other  attempts  %vere  afterwards  made,  during  the  reigtj 
of  Philip  II.  III.  IV.  and  Charles   II.  to  establish  the  inquisi- 
tion in  Naples  •,  but,  by  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  all  proved  ineffectual.  At  length  the  emperor  Cbsrles 
VI.  in  the  beginning  of  this  present  century,  published  an  edict, 
expressly  prohibiting  all*  causes,  relating  to  the  holy  faith  to  be 
tncd  by  any  persons  except  the  archbishops  and  bishops  as  or- 
^arits.  See  Giannone  Histoire  de  Naples^  livr.  xxxii.  sect.  2. 
*^  ^^^MoJern   Vmv.  History^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  273,  &c,  edit. 
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c  E  NT. Rome  had  excited  in  Europe^  but  even  by  thosc^ 
Se'^c^t*  j.  very  divines,  which  Charles  V.  had  brought  with' 
*      /    ■'  him  into  Germany^  to  combat  the  pretended  here-^ 
sy  of  tlie  reformers.     For  these    Spanish  doctors 
imbibed  this  heresy  instead  of  refuting  it,   and 
propag'ited  it  more  or  less,  on  their  return  home, 
as  appears  evidently  from  several   circumstances 
[«].  But  the  inquisition^  which  could  not  gain  any 
footing  in  the  kingdom  oil^apleSy  reigned  trium- 
phant in  Spain  ;  and  by  racks,  gibbets,  stakes,  and 
other  such  formidable  instruments  of  its  method 
pf  persuading,  soon  terrified  the  people  back  intO; 
poperv,  and  suppressed  the  vehement  desire  they 
h^d  of  changing  a  superstitious    worship  for  a 
rational  religion  [xt']. 
What  jadg-     XIV.  1  shall  uot  prctcud  to  dispute  with  those 
mentwc     Writers,  whatever  their  secret  intentions  may  be, 
<^arnig  who  observe,  that  many  unjustifiable  proceedings 
thcRcfor-  may  be;  charged  upon  some  of  the  most  eminent 
JJ^"J^^^'^  promoters  of  this  great  change  in  the  state  of  re- 
by  whichitligion.  For  every  impartial  and  attentive  obser- 
w-wprodu-  ygj.  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  will 

ingenuously 

ttS*  [tfj  This  appears  from  the  unhappy  end  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastics tliat  had  al tended  Charles  V,  and  followed  him  into  his 
retirement.     No  sooner  was  the  breath  of  that  mor.arch   out, 
than  they  were  put  into  the  in<iuisiiion,   and   %vere   aftcnvards 
committed  to  the  tiames,  or  sent  to  deathin  other  forms  equally 
terrible.     Sach  was  the  fate  of  Augustin  C:isal,  the  emperor's, 
preacher  \  ol  Conctantine  Pontius,  his  confessor  •,  of  the  learn- 
ed K^idius,  whom  ]}e  had  nominated  to  the  bishopric   of  Tor- 
U)Ri  ;  of  Bartholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominiran,  who  had  bcea 
confessor  to  king  Phljip  and  queen   Alary,  with   about  twenty 
more  of  less  note.  All  this  gave  reason  to  presume  that  Charles* 
Y.  died  a  protcstant.     Certain  it  is,  that  he  knew  \^eil  tlic  cor- 
ruptions and  frauds  of  the  cl  i  ch  of  Rome,  and  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  protcstant  faith  *,  though  business,  ambition, 
untercst  arid,  the  prejudices  of  education,  may  have  blinded  him 
lor  a  while,  until  leisure  retirement,   the   absence  of  worldly 
temptations  atid  the   approach  of  death,  removed  the  veil,  and 
led  him  to  whsc  and  sciious  rcilections.  .  See  Eurnet's  History^. 
df^kc  ftrformcrioa^  and  the  book  cited  in  the  following,  note. 

[w]  See  Geddcs,  his  Spanish  Martyrolo^^  in  his  Misfellsf 
«#«ii/ /r/i^/ J,  torn.  i.  pr  445.  •        ;' 
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ingenuously  acknowledge,   that  wiMom  and  pru-  cent. 
dcnce  did  not  always  attend  the  transactions  of  g^cr.  I. 
those  that  were  concerned  in  this  glorious  cause  ; 
^  that  many  things  were  done  with  violence,  teme- 
rity, and  precipitation  ;   and,   what  is  still  worse, 
that  several  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  great 
revolution  were  actuated  more  by  the  impulse  of 
passions,  and  views  of  interest,  than  by  a  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion.     But,   on  the 
other  hand,  the  wise  and  candid  observer  of  things 
will  own,    ts  a  most  evident  and  incontestable 
truth,   that  many  things  which,   vrhen  stripped 
^f  the  circumstances  and  motives  that  attended 
^em,  appear  to  us  at  this  time  as  real  crimes,  will 
l>e  deprived  oi  their  enormity,  and  even  acquire 
^^e  aspect  of  noble  deeds,  if  they  be  considered  in 
^rie  point  of  view  with  the  times  and  places  in 
Mrhich  they  were  transacted,  and  with  the  frauds 
^^d  crimes  of  the  Roman  pontits  and  their  crea- 
Glares,  by  which  tliey  were  occasioned.     But  after 
^XJ,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
c  are  .under  no  obligation  to  defend,  in  all  things, 
le  moral  characters  of  its  promoters  and  instru- 
lents.     These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct, 
'he  most  just  and  excellent  cause  may  be  pro^ 
*>noted  with  low  views,  and  from  sinister  motives, 
"Vvdthout  losing  its  nature,  or  ceasing  to  be  just  and 
:xcellent.    The  true  state  of  the  question  here,  is, 
•Vhether  the  opposition  made,  by  Luther  and  the 
ther  reformers,  to  the  Roman  pontif,  wai  founded 
>n  just  and  solid  reasons  ?  and  this  question  is  en- 
ircly  mdependenc  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  par- 
icular  persons  [x].     Let  many  of  these  persons 
>c  supposed  as  odious,  nay,  still  more  detestable, 
than  they  are  pleased  to  represent  them,  provided 
^hc  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  just  and  good. 
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fiS*  [jfj  The  translator  has  added  here  some  paragraphs,  to 
xender  more  palpable  the  important  observration  of  the  kamed 
author^ 
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Concerning  the  spirit  <?nrf  conduct  of  the  first  Rgr* 
formers  J  and  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  (i.  e.  fa- 
naticism J,  that  has  been  brought  against  them  by, 
a  celebrated  Author. 

THE  candour  and  impartiality,  with  whicl^ 
Dr  MosHEiM  represents  the  transactions 
of  those  who  were  agents  and  instruments  ii\ 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  are  highly  laud* 
able.  He  acknowledges,  that  imprudence,  passion, 
and  even  a  low  self-interest,  mingled  sometimes' 
their  rash  proceedings  and  ignoble  motives  in  thi» 
excellent  cause;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
evitable consequences  of  the  subordination  andT 
connexions  of  civil  sociexy,  that  many  proper  in- 
struments and  agents  are  set  to  work  in  all  great 
and  impcrrant  revolutions,  whether  of  a  religiousor 
political  nature.  When  great  men  appear  in  these 
revolutions,  ihty  draw  after  them  their  depen- 
dants ;  and  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  party-spirit 
arc  unavoidably  displayed  in  the  best  cause.  The 
subjects  follow  their  prince  ;  the  multitude  adopt 
the  system  of  their  leaders,  v/ithout  entering  into 
its  true  spirit,  or  being  judiciously  attentive  to 
the  proper  methods  of  promoting  it ;  and  thus  ir- 
regular proceedings  i»ve  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  truth.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  im- 
portant re  volirtion  that  delivered  a  great  part  of£//- 
r<':/>e'fromtheignominicusyokeoftllcKomanpontif. 
The  sovereigns,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  men  of  weight, 

'  '   piety, 
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piety,  learning,  who  arose  to  assert  the  rights  ot 
huioau  nature,  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity, 
and  the  exercise  of  religious  liberty,  came  forth 
into  the  field  of  controversy  with  a  multitude  of 
dependants,  admirers  and  friends,  whose  motives 
and  conduct  cannot  be  entirely  justified.  Besides, 
when  tlie  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened  up-  . 
on  the  iniquitous  absurdities  of  popery,  and  up- 
on the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  the  Raman  pon- 
tifs,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds  to  the 
indignation  of  an  incensed  and  tumultuous  mul-  ' 
titude,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  extremes,  ge- 
nerally pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless  fe- 
rocity, and  too  rarely  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.  In  a  word, 
many  things,  which  appear  to  us  extremely  irre- 
gular in  the  conduct  and  measures  of  some  of  the 
instruments  of  our  happy  reformation,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  if  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  situation  of  the  contending 
piarties,  the  barbarous  provocations  of  popery,  and 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  be  duly  and  at- 
tentively considered. 

The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  first  and  principal  reformers,  w'ho  a- 
J'ose  in  times  of  darkness  and   despair  to  deliver 
oppressed  kingdoms  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  upon  what  principles  a  Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a 
Calvin,  a  Melancthon,  a  Bucer,  &c.  embarked  in 
the   arduous   cause  of  the  Reformation.^    This 
question,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the   defence 
^>f  the  Reformation,  which  rests  upon  the  strong 
loundations  of  scripture  and  reason,  and  whose 
excellence  is  absolutely  independant  on  the  vir- 
tues of  those  who  took   the   lead   in  promoting 
it.      Bad    men    may    be,   and   often   are,  em- 
barked in  the  best  causes ;    as  such  causes  afibrd 
the  most  specious  mask  to  cover  mercenary  views, 
or  to  disguise  ambitious  purposes.     But  until  the 

iDore 
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more  than  Jesuitical  and  disingenuous  Philips  re- 
sumed the  trumpet  ot  calumny  [a]  even  the  voice 
of  popery  had  ceased  to  attack  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  the  leading  reformers. 

These  eminent  mA\  were  indeed  attacked  from 
another  quarter,  and  by  a  much  more  respectable 
writer.  The  truly  ingenious  Mr  Hume,  so  just- 
ly celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  the 
historical  muse,  has,  in  his  history  of  England,  and 
more  especially  in  the  history  of  the  houses  of 
Tudor  and  Stuvt,  represented  the  character  and 
temper,  of  the  first  reformers  in  a  point  of  view, 
which  undoubtedly  shews,  that  he  had  not  con- 
sidered them  with  that  close  and  impartial  atten- 
tion that  ought  always  to  precede  personal  reflec- 
tions. He  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  are  two  species  of  reli- 
gion that  stand  in  diametrical  opposition  to  each 
other ;  and  seems  to  establish  it  as  a  feet,  that  thef 
former  is  the  genius  of  pojiery,  and  the  latter  the 
characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  Both  the  prin- 
ciple and  its  application  must  appear  extremely 
singular ;  and  three  sorts  of  persons  must  be  mbre 
especially  surpn-ised  at  iL 

Firsts  Persons  of  a  philosophical  turn,  who  are 
accustomed  tostudy  human  nature, and  to  describe 
with  precision  both  its  regular  and  excentric  move- 
ments, must  be  surprised  to  see  superstition  and 
fanaticism  [A]  represented  as  opposite  and  jarring 
qualities.     They  have  been  seen  often  together, 

holding 

[/f]  Sec  the  various  ansrrers  ll:3t  xvere  made  to  this  biogra- 
pher by  the  iiigciiioiis  IMr  Pyc,  the  learned  l)r  Neve,  and  other 
commendable  writers  who  have  appeared  in  this  controversy. 

(_/']  1  use  the  'wor^far.aiicism  here,  instead  oi  enthusiasm^  to 
prevent  all  ar.ibi^uh  y  J  btcau'^e,  as  shall  be  sheun  presently, 
IvIr'Hamc  tuk-^s  crntu^iciw^  in  its  worst  sc»»-e^\\hen  he  applies 
it  to  the  rctormer^;  tivA  in  that  sense  it  is  not  onK  erjuivalent  to, 
but  is  perfectly  synonyinous  v.itli,  fanaticism.  Besides,  this  lat- 
mx  term  is  used  indiiicriminately  with  enthusiasm,  by  this  cclc« 
bratc4.  historian,  in  characterising  the  Reformation. 
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^Ming  with  each  other  a  most  friendly  corre- 
9pondence  ;  and  indeed  if  we  consider  their  na- 
ture and  their  essential  characters,  their  union, 
will  appear,  not  only  possible,  but  in   some  cases 
natural,  if  not  necessary.  Superstition,  which  con- 
sists in  false  and  abject  notions  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of  invisible  beings, 
and  in  the  absurd  rites,  that  these  notions  and 
these  fears  naturally  produce,>is  certamly  at  the 
root  of  various  branches  of  fanaticism.    For  what 
n  fanuticisin^hvLl  the  visions,  illuminations,  impul- 
ses, and  dreams  of  an  over  heated  fancy,  convert- 
ed into  rules  of  faith,  hope,   worship,  and  prac- 
tice ?  This  fanaticism,  as  it  springs  up  in  a  me- 
lancholy or  a  chearful  complexion,  assumes  a  va- 
riety of  aspects,  and  its  morose  and  gloomy  forms 
arc  certainly  most  congenial  with  superstition,  in 
its  proper  sense.     It  was  probably  this  considera- 
tion that  led  the  author  of  the  article  Fanaticism^ 
in  the  famous  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique^  publish- 
ed at  Paris ^  to  define  it  [c]  as  "  a  bhnd  and  passionate 
zeal,  which  ariseth  from  superstitious  opinions,  and 
leads  its  votaries  to  commit  ridiculous,  unjust, 
find  cruel  actions,  not  only  without  shame,  but 
«vcn  with  certain  internal  feelings   of  joy  and 
comfort ;"  from  which  the  author  concludes,  that 
•*  fanaticism  is  really  nothing  more  than  supersti- 
$ion  set  in  motion.**     This  definition  unites   per- 
haps  too  closely  these  two  kinds  of  false  religion^ 
Vhose  enormities  have  furnished  very  ill-ground- 
ed pretexts  for  discrediting  and  misrepresenting 
the  true.     It  is,  however,  a  testimony  from  one 
of  the  pretended  oracles  of  modem  philosophy, 
in  favour  of  the  compatibility  o(  fanaticism  with 
superstition.     These  two  principles  are  evidently 

distinct; 

[f]  The  words  of  the  original  are  :  **  Le  fanatisme  est  un 
zelc  aveiigle  et  passioi^c,  (\u\  nait  des  opinions  supersutieuses,  ct 
fait  commcttre  dcs  actions  ridicules,  injustes  et  cruelles,  nou 
seulement  sans  hcnte,  mais  arcc  une  sorte  de  joye  ct  de  conso- 
lation. Le  fanatisme  done  n^est  que  la  supcrstitiou  mise  ea 
VAJuvcment.'' 
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distinctj  because  superstition  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  effect  of  iguorance,  or  of  a  judgment 
perverted  by  a  sour  and  splenetic  temper;  whereas 
fanaticism  is  the  offspring  of  an  inflamed  intagimi^ 
tion^  and  may  exist  where  there  is  no  superstitioOf 
i.  e.  no  false  or  gloomy  notions  of  the  Divinity, 
But  though  distinct,  they  are  not  opposite  princi-> 
pies;  on  the  contrary,  they  lend,  on  many  occa- 
sions, mutual  strength  and  assistance  to  each  other* 

If  persons  accustoined  to  philosophical  precision 
will  not  rehsh  the  maxim  of  the  celebrated  writer 
which  I  have  been  now  considering,  so  neither, 
in  the  second  phjce,  can  those  who  are  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  history  look  upon  superstition  as 
a  more  predominant  characteristic  of  popery  than 
fanaticism ;  and  yet  this  is  a  leading  idea,  whick 
is  not  only  visible  in  many  parts  of  this  author's 
excellent  History,  but  appears  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  reflexions  he  employs,  and  ot  all  the 
epithets  he  uses,  in  his  speculations  upon  the 
Romish  religion. 

And  nevertheless  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mul- 
titudes of  fanatics,  which  arose  in  the  church  of 
Rome  before  the  Reformation,  are  truly  innume- 
rable ;  and  the  operations  of  fanaticism  in  that 
church  were,  at  least,  as  visible  and  frequent,  as 
the  restless  workings  of  superstition;  they  went, 
in  short,  Land  in  hand,  and  united  their  visions 
and  tlieir  terrors  in  the  support  of  the  papacy. 
It  is,  more  especially,  well  known,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  monastic  establishments  (that  alter- 
nately insulted  the  benignity  of  Providence  by 
their  austerities,  and  abused  it  by  their  licentious 
luxury),  were  oiiginally  founded  in  consequence 
of  pretend'-d  illuminations.miraculous  dreams,and 
such  like  wild  delusions  of  an  overheated  fancy. 
Whenever  a  new  doctrine  was  to  be  established, 
tiuit  could  augment  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy ;  whenever  a  new 

convent 
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convent  was  to  be  erected,   there  was  always  a 
vision  or  a  miracle  ready  to  facilitate  the  business; 
nor  must  it  be  imagined,  that  forgery  and   im- 
posture were  the  only  agents  in  this  matter; — 
by  no  means ; — ^imposture  there  was ;  and  it  was 
frequently  employed;  but  impostures  made  use  of 
&natics ;   and  in  return  fanatics  found  impostors, 
who  spread  abroad  their  fame,   and  turned  their 
visions  to  profit.      Were  I  to  recount  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,   without  the  smallest  addition 
of  ludicrous  embellishment,  the  extasies,  visions, 
seraphic  amours,  celestial  apparitions,  that  are  said 
to  have  shed  such  an  odour  of  sanctity   upon 
the  male  and  female  saints  of  the  Romish  church  ; 
were  I  to  pass  in  review  the  famous  conformities 
of  St  Francis,  the  illuminations  of  St  Ignatius, 
and  the  enormous  cloud  of  fanatical  witnesses 
that  have  dishonoured  humanity  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  popery,  this  dissertation  would  become 
a  voluminous  history.     Let  the  reader  cast  an 
eye  upon  Dr  Mosheim*s  account  of  those  ages 
^hat  more  immediately  preceded  the  Reforma- 
'tion,   and  he  will  see  what  a  number  of  sects, 
purely  fanatical  J  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church. 

But  this  is  not  all — for  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,   that  even  those  extravagant  fanatics, 
^who  produced  such  disorders  in  Germany  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  were  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  popery,  were  professed  papists 
l>efore  they  adopted  the  cause  of  Luther,   nay, 
many  of  them  passed  directly  from  popery  to  fa- 
naticism, without  even  entering  into  the  outward 
profession  of  Lutheranisra.     It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served,  that  besides  the  fanatics,   who  exposed 
themselves  to  the  contempt  of  the  wise  upon  the 
public  theatre  of  popery,   Seckendorf  speaks  of 
a  sect  that  merits  of  this  denomination,  which  had 
spread  in  the  Netherlands^  before  Luther  raised 

his 
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his  voice  against  popery,  and  whose  memb^fll' 
were  engaged,  by  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  to  disi 
semble  their  sentiments ;  nay,  even  affected  a  de- 
vout compliance  with  the  external  rites  of  the 
established  worship,  until  religious  liberty,  intro- 
duced by  the  reformation,  encouraged  them  to 
pull  off  the  mask,  and  propagate  their  opinions, 
several  of  which  were  licentious  and  profane. 

But,  in  the  third  place ^  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation must  naturally  be  both  surprised  and 
displeased  fo  find  enthusiasm^'  or  fanaticism,  laid 
down  by  Mr  Hume  as  the  character  and  spirit' of 
its  founders  and  abettors,  without  any  exception, 
or  distinction,  made  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
reformers.  Th^t  fanaticism  was  visible  in  the  con- 
duct and  spirit  of  many  who  embraced  the  Re- 
formation, is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  curi- 
osity to  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  this  came 
to  pass.  That  religious  liberty,  which  the  Re- 
formation introduced  and  granted  (in  consequence 
of  its  essential  principles)  indiscriminately  to  all, 
to  learned  and  unlearned,  rendered  this  eruption 
of  enthusiasm  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  imper- 
fections annexed  to  all  human  things,  that  our 
best  blessings  have  their  inconveniences,  or,  at 
least,  are  susceptible  of  abuse.  As  liberty  is  a 
natural  rights  but  not  a  discerning  principle^  it 
could  not  open  the  door  to  truth  without  letting 
error  and  delusion  come  in  along  with  it.  \£rea^ 
son  came  forth  with  dignity,  when  delivered  from 
the  despotism  of  authority,  and  the  blind  servi- 
tude of  implicit  faith ;  imagination,  also  set  free, 
«nd  less  able  to  bear  the  prosperous  change,  came 
forth  likewise,  but  with  a  different  aspect,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  the  reveries  it  had  been  long  oblig- 
•ed  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibited, 
which  neither  aros^  from  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation, 
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foinnation,   nor  from  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers,  but  which  Lad  been  engendered  in  the 
bosom  of  popery,   and  which  the  fostering  rays 
of  liberty  had  disclosed ;   similar  in  this,   to  the 
enlivening  beams  of  the  sun,   which  fructifies  i/j- 
discriniinattly  tnc  salutary  plant  in  the  well-culti- 
vated ground,  and  the  noxious  weed  in  a  rank  and 
aeglected  soil.     And  as  the  Reformation  had  no 
such  miraculous  influence  (not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
perfection that  attended  its  infancy,  and  that  has 
Qot  entirely  been  removed  from  its  more  advanced 
stages)  as  to  cure  human  nature  of  its  infirmities 
and  follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions  into  regu- 
lar principles,  or  to  turn  men  into  angels  before 
the  time,  it  has  still  left  the  field  open,  both  for 
fanaticism  and  superstition  to  sow  t\i^\v  tares  among  • 
the  good  seed  ;  and  this  will  probably  be  the  case 
until  the  end  of  the  world.     It  is  here,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  all  that  condemnable 
enthusiasm  that  has  dishonoured   the    christian 
name,  and  often  troubled  the  order  of  civil  so- 
ciety, at  different  periods  of  time  since  the  Refor- 
mation; and  for  which  the  Reformation  is  no  more 
responsible,  than  a  free  government  is  for  the  weak- 
ness or  corruption  of  those  who  abuse  its  lenity 
and  indulgence.  The  Reformation  established  the 
sacred  and  unalienable  right  of  private  judgment; 
l>\it  it  could  not  hinder  the  private  judgment  of 
Kiany  from  being  wild  and  extravagant. 

The  Reformation,  then,  which  the  multiplied 
enormities  of  popery  rendered  so  necessary,  must 
^always  distinguished  from  the  abuses  that  might 
^,  and  were  often  made,  of  the  liberty  it  intro- 
duced. If  you  ask,  indeed,  what  was  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  first  heralds  of  this  happy  Re- 
formation, Mr  HuM£  will  tell  you,  that  they  were 
^mer sally  inflamed  with  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
This  assertion,  if  taken  singly,  and  not  com- 
pared with  other  passages  relating  to  the  reformers, 

might 
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might  be  understood  in  a  sense  consistent  wit! 
truth,  nay,  even  honourable  to  the  character  c 
these  eminent  men.  For,  if  by  enthusiasm  w 
understand  that  spirit  of  ardor,  intrepidity,  an 
generous  zeal,  which  leads  men  to  brave  the  mgi 
formidable  obstacles  and  dangers  in  defence  < 
a  cause,  whose  excellence  and  importance  han 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds ;  th 
first  reformers  will  be  allowed  by  their  warme 
friends  to  have  been  enthusiasts.  This  species  < 
enthusiasm  is  a  noble  affection,  when  fitly  place 
and  wisely  exerted.  It  is  this  generous  scnsibil 
ty,  this  ardent  feeling  of  the  ^;y?^7^  and  excellen 
that  forms  heroes  and  patriots  ;  and  without  i 
nothing  difficult  and  arduous,  that  is  attendc 
with  danger  or  prejudice  to  our  temporal  inte 
ests,  can  either  be  attempted  with  vigour,  or  es 
cuted  with  success.  Nay,  had  this  ingenious  wr 
ter  observed,  that  tbe  ardor  of  the  first  refonnc 
was  more  or  less  violent,  that  it  was  more  or  k 
blended  with  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  humi 
passions,  candour  would  be  obliged  to  avow  tl 
charge. 

But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  points  of  view,  th 
our  eminent  historian  considers  the  spirit,  tempe 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reformers.  Tl 
enthusiasm  he  attributes  to  them  is  fanaticis 
in  its  worst  sense.  He  speaks  indeed  of  the  i\ 
Jk'xible  intrepidity^  with  which  they  hrofvei  danger 
torments^  and  even  death  itself;  but  he  calls  them  li 
fanatical  and  enraged  reformers:  he  indicates,  thi 
the  whole  course  of  his  history,  fanaticism  as  t! 
characteristic  of  the  prostestant  religion  and  i 
glorious  founders ;  the  terms  protestant  fanatiseii 
— fanatical  clmrches  are  interspersed  in  varioi 
parts  of  this  work ;  and  we  never  meet  with  tl 
least  appearance  of  a  distinction  between  the  « 
tional  dind  enthusiast  ic  jthe  wise  and  indiscreet  frien 
of  the  Reformution.    In  short,  we  find  a  phrase 
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|ogjr  constantly  employed  upon  this  subject,  which 
discovers  an  intention  to  confound  protestantism 
with   enthusiasm,   and  to   make    reformers   and 
fiinatics  synonymous  terms.     We  are  told,  that 
while  absurd  rites  and  burthensome  suptrrstitions 
reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  the  reformers  were 
ibrtywiij-  by.  a  spirit  of  opposition^  into  an  entbu^ 
riastic  strain  of  devotion ;  and   in   another  place, 
that  these  latter  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious 
species  offaith^  in  inward  viiion^  rapture  and  extacy^ 
It  would  be  endless  to  quote  the  passages  in  which 
this  representation  of  things  is  repeated  in  a  great 
▼aricty  df  phrases,  and  artfully  insinuated  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader^  by  dexterous  strokes  of  a  se- 
dacing  pencil ;  which,  though  scattered  here  and 
tliere,  yet  gradually  unite  their  influence  on  the 
iniagination  of  an  uninstructed  and  unwary  reader^ 
and   form,  imperceptibly,   an    unfavourable   im- 
pression of  that  great  event,  to  which  we  owe  at 
this  day  our  civil  and  religious   liberty,  and  our 
deliverance  from  a  yoke  of  superstitious  and  bar* 
btrous  despotism.     Protestants,   in   all  ages  and. 
places,  are  stigmatized  by  Mr  Hume  with  very 
dishonourable  titles  ;  and  it  struck  me  particularly 
to  see  even  the  generous  opposers  of  the  Spanish 
itiquisition  in  Holland^  whose  proceedings  were  so 
moderate,  and  whose  complaints  were  so  humble, 
until   the   barbarous  yoke  of  superstition  and  ty- 
ranny became  intolerable  j  it  struck  me,  I  say,  to 
see  these  generous  patriots  branded  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  i/f^j/j.     This  ib  certainly  a  sevjie 
appellation ;  and  were  it  applied  with  macU  mure 
tquity  than  it  is,  I  think  it  would  srill  come  wirh 
an  ill  griice  from  a  lover  of  freedom,  from  a  man 
who  hves   and   Wiiies   with  security   under  the 
Jiuspicious  shade   of  that  very  liberty  which  the" 
Reformation  introduced,  and  for  which  the  Belgic 
heroes  (or  bigots — if  we  rpust  call  them  so)  shed 
^heir  blood.      I   observe     wuh    pain,    that   the 
Vol.  IV.  L  phraseology 
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phraseology  employed  perpetually  by  Mr  litonfd^ 
on  similar  occasions,  seem  to  discover  a  keeo  diiM 
like  of  every  opposition  made  to  power  in  favogf' 
of  the  Reformation.  Nay,  upon  the  too  genciil 
principle  Vcrhich  this  general  writer  has  diffuaed 
through  his  history,  w<^  shall  be  obliged  to  bniod 
with  the  .opprobrious  mark  of  fanaticism,  tboti 
generous  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  wbo 
in  the  Revolution  in  1688,  opposed  the  measuiw 
of  a  popish  prince  and  an  arbitrary  govemmenl } 
and  to  rank  the  fiurnets,  Tillotsons^  Stillio|^ 
fleets,  and  other  immortal  ornaments  of  the  WM 
testant  name,  among  the  enthusiastic  tribe  j  K 11 
a  question,  whether  even  a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  or 
a  Locke,  will  Escape  a  censure,  which  is  lavishod 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction.-*-*But  mj 
present  business  is  with  the  Jirst  rtfo/rmnri^  and  to 
them  I  return. 

Those  who  more  esj^ecially  merit  that  tkk 
were  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bii^ 
ter,  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Bexa,  Oecdampadiui^ 
and  others.  Now  these  were  all  men  of  learn* 
ing,  who  came  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy 
(in  which  the  fate  of  future  age^  with  resptct 
to  liberty,  was  to  be  decided)  with  a  kind  of  aiat 
that  did  not  at  all  give  them  the  aspect  of  pcraom 
agitated  by  the  impulse,  or  seduced  by  the  delii» 
sions  of  fanaticism*  They  pretended  not  to  W 
called  to  the  work  they  undertook  by  tisiona,  or 
internal  illuminations  and  impulses ;— they  never 
attempted  to  work  miracles,  nor  pleaded  a  Divne' 
commission  ; — they  taught  no  new  religion,  nor 
laid  claim  to  any  extraordinary  vocation  ;—>thef 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  soIm 
mission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the  liberty 
of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made  free,  and 
whi(!h  ceases  to  be  conscience  if  it  be  not  free^ 
They  maintained,  that  the  faith  of  Chritians  wu 
to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  God  alone  y^ 
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ttey  had  riB<!durse  to  reason  and  argument,  to  the 
ndes  of  sound  Critioi^m^  and  to  the  authority  and 
light  of  biStor|r.--llThey  translated  the  scripture^ 
into  the  popular  languages  of  different  countries, 
ifhd  appealed  to  them  as  the  only  test  of  religious 
troth.  They  exhorted  Christian^  to  judge  for 
themselves,  to  search  the  scriptures,  to  break 
blunder  the  bonds  of  ignorant  prejudice  and  law-^ 
less  authority,  and  to  assert  that  liberty  of  con- 
seicnice  to  which  they  had  an  unalienable  right  as 
veaionable  beings.  Mr  Hume  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that  they  offered  to  submit  all  religious  doc^ 
trim0s  to  private  judgnienty  and  exhorted  every  orie 
h  acamine  the  principles  Jbrmerly  imposed  upon  him, 
Im  short,  it  wad  their  great  and  avowed  purpose  to 
oppose  the  gross  corruptions  and  the  spiritual  ty- 
ifiniiy  of  Rome  [rf],  of  which  Mr  Hunie  himself 
oomplaind  with  a  just  indignation,  and  which  he 
icmsures  in  as  keen  and  vehement  terms  as  those 
which  were  used  by  Luther  arid  Calvin  in  their 
warmest  moments. 

I  have  already  insinuated^  and  I  acknowledge 
k  heve  again,  that  the  :^eal  of  the  reformers  was 
sooietimes  intemperate ;  but  I  cannot  think  thij 
tircumstance  sufficient  to  justify  the  aspersion  of' 
PanaHcisPtj  which  is  cast  both  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Keformation,  and  the  principal  agentsr  concerned 
ia  it.  A  man  may  be  over-zealous  in  the  ad- 
tuncement  of.  What  he  supposes  to  be,  the  true  re- 
I^on,  without  being  entitled  to  the  denomina- 
tion ^  2k  fanatic  I  unless  we  depart  from  the  usual 
iense  of  this  word,  which  is  often  enough  em- 
ployed to  have  acquired,  |>efore  this  time,  a 
deserofiinate  signification.    The  intemperate  zeal 

L  ^  of 

.  [d\  See  the  seniible  and  judicious  Letters  on  Mr  Humc'i 
Hi^^orj  of  Great  Britain  (such  ii  the  title),  that  were  pub- 
lilted  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1756;  and  in  which  some 
joints,  which  1  have  barely  meiitioned  here,  are  enlarged  up- 
m%^  and  illiislratedi  in  an  ample  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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of  the  reformers  was  the   result  of  that  i  ardoai^^ 
which  takes  place  in  all  divisions  and  parties  that 
are  founded  upon  objects  of  real  or  supposed  im* 
portance ;  and  it  may  be  aiiirnied,  that^  in  such. 
circumstances,  the  most  generous  minds,  filled  with, 
a  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  their  end  and  of  the 
uprightness  of  their  intentions  are  the  most  liable? 
to  transgress  the  exact  bounds  of  moderation^  aoA 
to  adopt  measures,  which,  in  the  calm  hour  of  de* 
liberate  reflexion,  they  themselves  would  not  ap- 
prove.    In  all  great  divisions,  the   warmth  of  na— - 
tural  temper, — the  provocation  of  unjust  and  vio- 
lent opposition, — a  spirit  of  sympathy,  which  con—* 
nccts,  in  some  cases,  the  most  dissimilar  characters^ 
renders  the  mild  violent,  and  the  phlegmatic  warocB* 
— nay,  frequently    the  pride   of  conquest,  whicte. 
mingles  itself,  imperceptibly,    with  the  best  prin — 
ciples  and  the  most  generous  views,  all  these  pro-^ 
duce  or  nourish   an   intemperate  zeal ;  and  thi^ 
zeal  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  inevitable*     On   th^ 
other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected,  that  some  writers^ 
and  Mr  Hume  among  others,  may  have  given  too 
high   colours  to  their  descriptions  of  this  intempe^ 
rate   zeal.     There   is   a  passage  of    Sir    Roberta 
Cotton,  that    has   much  meaning,  "   most  men- 
"  C^^y^  ^^^J  gre^v  to  be  frozen  in  zeal  and  benum^ 
**  med,  so  that  whosoever  pretended  a  little  sparik 
**  of  earnestness^  he  seemed   no  less  than  red  fir^ 
"  hot,  in  comparision  of  the  other.*' 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  my  tempeir 
«.nd  sentiments,  than  the  plead  to  cause  of  an  ex- 
cessive zeal ;  more  especially,  every  kind  of  zeal 
ibat  approaches  to  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution ought  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  and 
hoiror  by  ail  who  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  and  the  happiness  of  civil  so- 
ciety. There  may  be,  nevertheless,  cases,  iti 
V  liicli  a  zeal  (not  that  breathes  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, but)  that  mounts  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
temperance 
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temperance,  may  be  not  only  inevitable,  but  user 
fol ;  ndy,  not  only  useful^  but  neassary.     This  as- 
sertion I  advance  almost  against  my  will— because 
it  is  susceptible   of  great   and  dangerous  abuse — 
the  assertion  however  is   true,  th  iU^h   the  cases 
HlUst    be  singularly    important   and    desperate  to 
which  such  zeal  may  be  applied.     It  has  been  ob- 
lervedj  that  the   Reformation  was  one*   of  these 
cases;  and,  all  things  attentively   considered,  the 
observation  appears  to  be   entirely  just;  and  the 
violence  of  expression  and  vehement  measiires  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  reformers,  inight  have  been 
(I  do  not  say  that  they  really  were  J  as  much  the 
effect  of  provident  reflexion,  as   of  natural  fervour 
and  resentment.     To  a    calculating  head,  which 
considered  closely,   in   these  times  of  corruption 
and  darkness,  the  strength  of  the  court  of   Rome^ 
the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  pontifs,  the  igno- 
ratice  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  the  super- 
stition and  stupidity  of  the  people  ;  in  a  word,  the 
deiep  root  which  the  papacy  had   gained  through 
all  these   circumstances   combined,  what  was  the 
lii^t  thought  that  must  naturally  have  occurred  ? 
No  doubt,  the    improbability  that  cool  philoso- 
phy^ dispassionate  reason  and  affectionate  remon- 
strances Would    ever  triumph    over   these  multi- 
pfied  and  various  supports  of  popery.     And,  if  a 
calculating  head  must  have  judged  in  this  m  inner, 
a  generous  heart,  which  considered   the  blessings 
that  niu^  arise  upon   mankind  with  religious  li- 
bertyand  a  reformation  of  the  church,  would  na- 
turally  be  excited  to  apply   even   a  violent   re* 
ntedy;  if  that  were  n^^cessary^  to  remove  such  a  des- 
perate and  horrible  disease.     It  would  really  seem, 
that  LfUther  acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.'  He 
l>egan  mildly,  and  did  not  employ  the  fire  of  his' 
ical,  before  he  saw  that  it  was   essential  to  the 
success  of    his  cause.     Whoever  looks  into  Di- 
Mosheim's  History,    or  any  other  impartial  ac- 
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count  of  the  XVIth  century^  will  find,  that  L^ 
therms   opposition  to  t)ie  infamous  tra^c  of  kw 
diligences,  was  carried  on,  at  fir$t,  in  the  moit 
submissive  strain,  by  humble  remonstraoces  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  pope,  and  the  most  emiiicnt  pve« 
lates  of  the  church.    These  remonstrances  wei% 
answered,  not  only   by  the  despotic  vmce  of  a» 
thority,  but  also  by  opprobrious  invectives,  peif- 
dious  plots  against  his  person,  and  the  tenor  cf 
penal  laws.    Even  under  these  he  maintained  Iw 
tranquillity ;  and  his  conduct  at  the  Beouous  diet 
of  Worms ^  though  resolute  and  steady,  was  never« 
theless  both  respectful  and  modest.    But  when  iU 
gentle  measures  proved  ineffectual,   then,  indeed, 
he  acted  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  added  a  new 
degree  of  warmth  and  impetuosity  to  his  zeal ;  and 
(1  repeat  it)  reflexion  might  have  dictated  those 
animated  proceedings,  which  were  owing,  perhaps^ 
pierely  to  his  resentment,  and  the  natural  warmtb 
of  his  temper  inflamed  by  oppo^tion.     Certain  it 
is,  at  least,  that  neither  the  elegant  satires  of  Eras- 
mus (had  he  even  been  a  friend   to  the  cause  of 
liberty),  nor  the  timid  remonstrances  of  the  gentle 
Melancthon   (who  was  really  such),  would  ever 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  the  church.    The  former  made  many  lin^gh^ 
the  latter  made  some  reason  ;  but  neither  of  the 
two  could  make  them  act^  or  set  them  in  mo- 
tion.    In  such  a  crisis,  bold  speech  and  ardent  re- 
solution were  necessary  to  produce  that  happy 
change  in  the  f^ce  of  religion,  which  has  crowned 
with  inestimable  blessings  one  part  of  Europe^  and 
has  been  productive  of  many  advantages  even  to 
the  other  which  censures  it. 

As  to  Calvin,  every  one,  who  has  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  history,  knows  how  he  set  out  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation.  It  was  by  a  work  com- 
posed with  a  classic  elegance  of  style  j  and  which, 
though  tinctured  with  the  scholastic  theology  of 

the 
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tiie  times,  bieathea  an  iincommon  spirit  of  good 
leose  and  moderatbn.  This  work  was  the  Institutes 
tftht  Ckristian  Religion^  in  which  the  learned  writer 
ibews^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  was  founded 
in  nctiptiire  and  reason.     Nay,  one  of  the  designs 
of.this  book  was  to  shew,  that  the  reformers  ought 
Wfe  to  be  confounded  with  certain /^^u/rr/,  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  sprung  from 
the  bosom  of  the  church  oiRom^,  and  excited  tur 
niiilts  ttnd  commotions  in  several  places*     The 
fiencb  monarch  (Francis  L),  to  cover  with  ^ 
roecious  pretext  his  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
biendo  of  the  Reformation^  and  to  prevent  the 
itaeiHfnent  of  the  protestants  in  Germany^  with 
whom  U  was  his  interest  to  be  on   good   terms, 
lUeged,  that  his  severity  fell,  only,  upon  a  sect  of 
^thusiaats,  who,  under  the  tide  of  Anabaptists, 
fubatituted  their  visions  in  the  place  of  the  doc- 
trines  and  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
To  vindicate  the  Reformers  from  this  reproach 
Gidyin  wrote  the  book  now  under  con^deration  j 
tod  though  the  theology  that   reigns  in  it  be 
f:hai^able  with  some  delects,  yet  it  is  as  remote 
^NHXi  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  fanaticism,  as 
miy  thing  can  be.    Nor  indeed  is  this  spirit  visible 
in   any  of  the  writings  of  Calvin   that  1   have 
perused.  His  commentary  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  a  production  that  will  always  be 
esteemed,  on  account  of  its  elegant  simplicity,  and 
tl^  eyident  marks  it  bears  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
Iqapartial  inquiry  into  the  plain  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  of  sagacity  and  penetration  in  the 
investigation  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of  the  . 
other  eminent  reformers,  whose  names  have  been 
ak^ady  nienuoned,  we  should  find  abundant 
matter  to  justify  them  in  the  same  respect.  They 
were  men  of  letters,  nay,  several  of  them  men  of 
tasite  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  they  culti- 

L  4  vated 
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vated  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  criticisn;, 
and  applit'd  themselves  with  indefatigable  industr]f( 
to  these  studies,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  least 
adapted  to  excite  or  nourish  a  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
They  had,  indeed,  their  errors  and  prejudices  ;f  nor 
perhaps  were  they  few  in  number ;  but  who  is  free 
from  the  same  charge  ?  We  have  ours  too,  though 
they  may  turn  on  a  different  set  of  objects.  Their 
theology  savoured  somewhat  of  the  pedantry  and 
jargon  of  the  schools ; —  how  could  it  be  otherwise^ 
considering  the  dismal  state  of  philosophy  at  that 
period  ?   The  advantages  we  enjoy  above  them» 
give  them,  at  least,  a  title  to  our  candour  and  in- 
dulgence ;  perhaps  to  our  gratitude,  as  the  instni* 
inents  who  prepared  the  way  through  which  these 
advantages  have  been  conveyed  to  us.     To  con- 
clude, let  us  regret  their  infirmities  ;  let  us  reject 
their  errors ;  let  us  even  condemn  any  instances  oi 
ill-judged  severity  and  violence  they  may  have  been 
chargeable  with  ; —  but  let  us  never  forget,  that 
through  perils  and  obstacles  almost  unsurmount- 
able,  they  open  the  path  to  that  religious  liberty, 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  esteem,  nor  be  toe 
careful  to  improve  to  rational  and  worthy  purposes, 
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The  General  History  of  the  Church. 

|.  T^HE  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  if  we  may  cent. 
Jl     give  credit  to  their  historians,  exerted sict.il 
themselves,  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success, ' — /— — ' 
in.  the  propagation  ofthe  gospel  among  the  darkened  ^f  ^^ 
nations  [j].     And  it  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  church  en- 
that  they  communicated  some   notions,  such  as^*^^ 
they  were,  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  inha- 
bitants oi  America^  to  those  parts  of  Africa  where 
they  carried  their  arms,  and  to  the  islands  and 
xnaritime  provinces  of  Asia^  which  thy  reduced 
under  their  dominion.     It  is  also  true,  that  con^ 
siderable   numbers   of  these  savage  people,  who 
had  hitherto  lived,  either  under  the  bondage  of  the 
xnost  extravagant  superstitions,  or  in  a  total  igno- 
rance of  any  object  of  religious  worship,  embraced, 
^tfleast  in  outward  appearance,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.     But  when  we  consider  the  methods 
of  conversion  that  were  employed  by  the  Spanish 
^nissionaries   among  these  wretched  nations,  the 
barbarous  laws  and  inhuman  tortures  that  were 
"Used  to  force  them  into  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity ;  when  it  is  considered,  farther,  that  the 
denomination  of  Christians  was  conferred  upon 
^Uch  of  those  poor  wretches  as  discovered  a  blind 

and 

[4]  Sec  Jos.  Franc.  Lafitau,  His  loir  e  des  decouvtrtes  el  Con* 
^9i^tesdes  Portugaif  dans  le  nouveau  Monde^  lorn.  iii.  p.  420. 
All  the  relatiorii  given  by  this  eloquent  writer   (who  was  af- 
terwtrdi  created  bishop  of  Sistcron)  arc  taken  from  the  Por- 
tuguese historians.— -The  other  writers  who  hare  cast  light 
^pOB  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  are  enumerated  by 
^^bricius,  in  his  Lux  Salutar,  Evangeiii  toti  orbi  exoriens^  ca^i , 

^*>  43»  48*  and  49- 
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c  E  N  T.and  excessive  veneration  for  their  stupid 
8bct.'ii.^o^^>  and  were  able,  by  certain  gestures,  and  the 
^'  .  V  ' repetition  of  a  little  jargon,  to  perform  a  few  su* 
perstitious  rites  and  ceremonies ;  then,  instead  of 
rejoicing  at,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  lament,  such 
a  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  to  behold  tho 
labours  of  such  miserable  apostles  with  indignatioii 
and  contempt.  Si:ich  is  the  judgment  passed  upoil 
these  missionaries,  not  only  by  those  whom  the 
church  of  i?(?;7if  places  in  the  list  of  6^f?f<rx,  but 
also  by  many  of  the  most  pious  and*  eminent  ol 
her  own  doctors,  in  France^  Germanf^  Spaitif^  and 
Italy. 
me  seal  of  U*  When  the  Roman  podtifs  saw  their  ambitkm 
^  Roman  checked  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  whidl 
Si^pro^  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  spiritoai 
gauonof  dominion  in  Europe^  they  turned  their  lordly 
^*'^*"*^- views  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  anc) 
became  more  soUcitous  than  ever  about  the  pro- 
pagation'of  the  gospel  among  the  nations  that  Istf 
yet  involved  ip  the  darkness  of  paganism.  .iThii 
they  considered  as  the  best  method  of  making 
amends  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe^ 
and  the  most  specious  pretext  for  assuming  to 
themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the 
titles  of  heads  or  parents  of  the  universal  church. 
The  famous  society,  which,  in  the  year  1540) 
took  the  denomination  oijesniis^  or,  the  cmparif 
of  Jesus  ^  seemed  everyway  proper  to  assist  th^ 
court  of  Rome  in  the  execution  of  this  extensive 
design.  And  accordingly,  from  their  first  rise^ 
this  peculiar  charge  was  given  them,  that  they 
should  form  a  certain  number  of  their  order  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  unr 
enlightened  nations,  and  that  these  missiooariea 
should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Rorkr^ 
pontif,  and  always  ready,  at  a  moment*^  wamitig^ 
to  repair  to  whatever  part  of  the  wotld  he  ^oiihl 
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fs  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  [*].  Thee  e  n  t. 
many  histories  and  relations  which  mention  the  ^  J^^-  j^ 
laboars,  perils,  and  exploits  of  that  prodigious 
BMiltitude  of  Jesuits,  who  were  employed  in  the 
Doavcrsion  of  the  African,  American,  and  Indian 
Btfiilrls,  abundantly  shew,  with  what  fidelity  and 
seal  the  members  of  this  society  executed  the  or- 
Atn  of  the  Roman  pontifs  [i\.  And  their  labours 
irould  have  undoubtedly  crowned  them  with  im- 
Dortal  glory,  had  it  not  appeared  evident,  from 
Am  mo^t  authentic  records,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  diesc  new  apostles  had  more  in  view  the  pro- 
noting  the  ambitious  views  of  Romfj  and  the 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  own  society,  than 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the 
lamo'ur  of  its  divine  Author  \d].    It  may  also  be 

affirmed, 

'  tJr  [S"]  Wheo  the  fanatic  Igoatius^  first  solicited  the  confir- 
pittoo'of  his  order  by  the  Romaa  pontif,  Paul  III.  the  learned 
aad  worthy  Cardinal  Guidiccioni  opposed  his  request  with 
JMeat  vehemence.  But  this  opposition  was  vanquished  by  the 
Stttterity  of  Ignatiut,  who,  changing  the  articles  of  bis  insti- 
totiois  in  which  he  had  promised  obedience  to  the  pope  with 
CffUin  restrictions^  turned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  his 
order  by  a.  solemn  vow  of  implicit,  blind,  and  unlimited  sub- 
ttisiion  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontif.  This  change  pro- 
doced  the  desired  effect,  and  made  the  popes  look  upon  the 
Jcsmils  as  the  chief  support  of  their  authority  'y  and  htnce  the 
Ical  which  Rome  has  ever  shewn  fur  that  order,  and  that 
Cfca  at  present,  when  their  seqret  enormities  have  been  brought 
toBght,  and  procured  the  suppression  of  their  society  in  For- 
tttgai  and  in  France,  where  tbtir  power  was  so  extensive.  It 
ismdeed  remarkable,  that  Ignatius  qnd  his  company,  in  the 
^ccj  same  charter  of  their  order  in  which  they  declare  their 
implicit  and  blind  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Rome,  promise  a 
like  implicit  and  unlimited  allegiance  to  the  general  of  their 
wefety,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  serving  two  ab- 
solute masters,  whose  comn^ands  may  be  often  contradictory. 
See  HisUtire  ihs  Reiigieax  d§  la  Compagnie  Je  Jesus^  printed 
Vt  ITtrecht  in  X74X»  tom.  i.  p.  77,  &c. 

\c\  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux  Evange/ii  ioti  orbi  excriens^ 
ct^ixxxiii.  p.  550. 

\jf]  B.  Christ.  £berh.  Weismanni  Of  alio  de  virtutibut  et  vi- 
|jv  Missmn.  Romanar.  in  Oratt.  ejm  Agadtm,  p.  266. 
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G  K  N  T.  afBrmed,  from  records  of  the  highest  credit  anff 
5  E^V'  If.  authority,  that  the  inquisition  erected  by  the  Je8tuti| 
^     y    ■■'  at  Goa,  and  the  penal  laws  whose  terrors  they  eml 
ployed  so  freely  in  propagation  of  the  gospel,  coor 
tributed  much  more  than   their  arguments  and 
exhortations,  which  were  but  sparingly  used,  ti 
engage  the  Indians  to  embrace  Christianity  [*]; 
The  converting  zeal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Bd^ 
minicans,  which  had,  for  a  long  time,  hetn  nUL 
only  cooled,  but  almost  totally  extinguished,  ^wu 
animated  anew  by  the  example   of  the  Jesuit& 
And  several  other  religious  orders,  that  slumbeitd 
in  their  cells,  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  if 
not  by  a  principle  of  envy,  at  least  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 
The  propa-     HI.  Of  all  the  Jesuits  who  distinguished  thenu 
Sf^^^i  selves  by  their  zealous  and  laborious  attempts  tq 
in  India,     extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  none  acquired  a 
^1^  ^^  more  shining    reputation    than   Francis   Xavicr, 
who  is   commonly  called  the  Apostle  of  tbe  In- 
dians  [/].     An   undaunted   resolution,  and  no 
small  degree  of  genius  and  sagacity,  rendered  this 
famous  missionary  one  of  the   properest  persons 
that  could  be  employed  in  such  an  arduous  task*. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1522,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Indian  and,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christ 
tian,   or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the  popish 

religioix, 

[e]  Sec  the  Hisi,  de  la  Campagnie  de  Jesus^  torn.  ii.  p.  171, 
207. 

[/]  Hie  late  king  of  Portugal  obtained  for  Xavier,  or  ra- 
ther for  his  memory,  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indies,  from 
Benedict  XIV.  in  the  year  1747.  Sec  the  Lettres  EdtftMntes 
et  Curituses  des  Missions  Etrangeres,  toni.  xliii.  Pref,  p.  36. 
The  body  of  this  sainted  missionary  lies  interred  at  Goa, 
wliere  it  is  worshipped  with  the  hi;;hesl  marks  of  dcvotioi^. 
7  here  is  also  a  niagniric^nt  church  at  Cotati  dedicated  to  Xa- 
vier, to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  that  Portuguese  settlement 
pay  the  most  devout  tribute  of  veneration  and  worship.  See 
Letires  Edif^anteSy  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  85,  89,  203,  torn,  v,  p.  38 
—48,  torn.  vi.  p.  78. 
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ion,  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  and  ^  ^^^  '^' 
m  several  of  the  islands  of  that  remote  region. sect.ii. 
From  thence,  in  the  year  1529,  he  passed  into  ^'■"■'">' — ' 
y^^an^  and  laid  there,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  church,  which 
lourished,  during  so  many  years,  in  that  vast  em- 
pii'e.  His  indefatigable  zeal  prompted  him  to 
atttmpt  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese;  and  with 
Ais  view  he  embarked  for  that  extensive  and 
powerful  kingdom,  in  sight  of  which  he  ended 
his  days  in  the  year  1552  [g].  After  his  deaths 
tftber  members  of  his  insinuating  order  penetrated 
faito  China.  The  chief  of  these  was  Matthew 
Ricci,  an  Italian,  who,  by  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
thematics, became  so  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
Bobility,  and  even  to  their  emperor,  that  he 
obtained,  both  for  bimself  and  his  associates,  the 
Bberty  of  explaining  to  the  people  the  doctrines 
4a£^  fhie  gospel  [h\  ITiis  famous  missionary 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
ftunder  of  the  Christian  churches,  which,  though 
often  dispersed'  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
stCMrms  of  persecution,  subsist,  iievertheless,  still  in 
China  [i]. 

-  .IV.  The  jurisdiction  and   territories  of  those  Tiieat- 
princes,  who  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  being  [j^^^^^j.^'^J^. 
<uinfined  within  the  limits  oi  Europe^  the  churches  ants  to- 
that  were  under  their  protection  could  contribute  ^'^^^^  ^? 

1-         1*     1  1  •  !•    1  1   •         1  propagation 

out  little  to  the  propagation  or  the  gospel  m  tliose  ©f  the  go»- 

distant  p^.*  »"  *°- 

\jg\  Sec  the  writers  cnumtrated  by  Fabticius,  in  his  Lux 
Kvmng^iii^  6cc.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  677.  Add  to  ti:ese«.  Lafitau, 
Hiitoire  des  Dccouvertes  des  PortugatT  dans  te  rfuvcou  Mvnde^ 
torn*  iti.  p.  419,  424.  toni.  iv.  p.  63,  102. — lUsioire  de  la 
Cmnpagnie  de  Jesus  ^  to  in.  i.  p,  92. 

[p]  B.  Du  Haldc,  Description  dc  l^Empire de  la  Cbine^  tcm. 
in.  p.  84.  edit.  Holland. 

[z]  It  appeafi,  fiowcvcr,  tliat  before  tlie  arrival  of  Rxcci  in 
Oiina,  some  of  the  Dominicans  had  already  b<en  there,  tliou^-h 
to  little  purpose.    Sec  Lc  Qnicn,  ^rr/.'.r  Cht i^iianus^  V  m    iii. 

P-  «354- 
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CENT,  distant  regions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  ft 
«i^y^  iO^*  however,  recorded  in  history,  that,  in  the  ycat 
^M  ■/  ■>  1546^  fourteen  protestant  missionarjes  were  aeflt 
from  Geneva  to  convert  the  Americans  [/Ij^thoc^ 
it  is  not  well  known  who  was  the  pr<»noter  of  tih 
pious  design,  nor  with  what  success  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  English  also,  who,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  sent  colonies  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Ameiica,  transplanted  witb 
them  the  reformed  religion,  which  they  themselvof 
professed ;  and,  as  their  possessions  were  extended 
and  multiplied  from  time  to  time,  their  religiaai 
also  made  a  considerable  progress  among  thai 
rough  and  uncivilized  people.  We  learn,  inoref 
over,  that  about  this  time  the  Swedes  exerted  tbeti' 
religious  zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  mwf 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  had  hitherto  retimed 
the  impious  and  extravagant  superstitions  of  theii 
Pagan  ancestors. 
Theene-  .V.  It  does  not  appear,  from  authentic  records: 
g^^  of  history,  that  the  swcurd  of  persecution  wwt 
lutj.  drawn  against  the  Gospel,  or  any  public  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  during 
this  century;  And  it  would  betray  a  great  ig- 
norance, both  of  the  situation,  opinions,  ami 
maxims  of  the  Turks,  to  imagine,  that  the  war 
they  waged  against  the  Christians  was  carried  on 
upon  religious  principles,  or  with  a  view  to  main- 
tain and  promote  the  doctrines  of  Mahometi 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  there  lay 
concealed,' in  di£Ferent  parts  of  Europe;  several 

persons^ 

[i]  Kctcti  Or  alio  de  tropbais  Christie  in  Or  at,  ejiks^  p.  570. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  doctors  here  mentioned  were 
those  which  th^  illustrious  admiral  Coligni  invited  into 
France,  when,  in  the  year  1555,  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
sending  a  colony  of  Protestants  into  Brazil  and  America. 
Sec  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la  Nouve/le  France^  torn.  i.  p.  22, 
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penooa,  who  entertained  a  virulent  enmitj  against  c  e  n  T. 
religion  in  general,  and,  in  a  more  especial  man-  ^  ^^'  ^ 
fter»  against  the  religion  of  the  gospel ;  and  who,  u 
both  in  their  writings  and  in  private  conversation, 
•Qwod  the  seeds  of  impiety  and  error,  and  instilled 
their  odious  principles  into  weak,  tmsteady,  and 
oredulous  minds.     In  this  pernicious  and  unhappy 
e]as3  are  generally  placed  several  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers,  who  adorned  Italy  by  their  erudition, 
aod  particularly  Pomponatius  ;    several  French 
wiu  and  philosophers,  such  as  John  Bodin,  Rab- 
ikuSy  Montague,  Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Dolet, 
Charron  ;  several  Italians,  at  whose  head  appears 
the  Roman  pontif  Leo  X.  followed  by  Peter  Bem<^ 
bo,  Pclitian,  Jordano  Bruno,  Ochino  ;  and  some 
Gi^nnans,  such  as  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Ni- 
cholas Taurellus,  and  others  [/].     It  is  even  re« 
ported,  that^  in  certain  provinces  of  France  and 
iUaly,  schools  were  erected,  from  whence  whole 
9wanns  of  thes^  impious  doctors  soon  issued  out 
Xo  deceive  the  simple  and  .unwary.     This  accus- 
msaoTi  will  not  be  rejected  in  the  lump,  by  such  as 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
}  nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the 
^persons  charged  with  this  heavy  reproach  were  en& 
^ticely  guiltless.     It  i&  nevertheless  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  upon  an  accurate  and  impartial 
examination  of  this  matter,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  accusation  brought  against  many  of  them  is 
^entirely   groundless  ;  and  that,  with   respect  to 
^veral  who  may  be  worthy  of  censure  in  a  certain 
degree^  their  errors  are  less  pernicious  and  crimin^ 
al,  than  they  are  uncharitably  or  rashly  represent- 
ed to  be< 

VI.  In 

Xf]  Sec  Reimtimi  Historia  Aihiumi  et  yftheorum,  HiUei. 
»7a5,  in  8fo. — Jo.  Franc.  Buddcus,  Tbesihus  df  Aibcumo  et 
^^pfritiiU/it,  cap.  i. — Dic:ionnM;re  Je  Bay/e,  passim. 
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^  xv^i  ^'     ^^*  ^^  ^^»  ^^  ^'^^  ^^"^^  ^^™^'  evident,  that,  if| 
s  E  CT.  II.  this  century,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  carried  to 

l^  y     ■'  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  to  preceding  ages; 
■d^ugit  ^nd  from  this  happy  renovation  of  learning,  the 
thatarow:   European  churchcs  derived  the  most  signal  and 
r^mion  inestimable  advantages,   which  they  also  trans^ 
of  icttcrt.   mitted  to  the  most   remote  and  distant  nations; 
The  benign  influence  of  true  science,  and  its  ten^ 
dency  to  improve  both  the  form  of  religion  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  policy,  were  perceived  by 
n^any  of  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe.     Hence 
large  sums  were  expended,  and   great  zeal  and 
industry  employed,  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  sounding  and  encouraging  literary 
societies,   by  protecting  and  exciting  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  men  of  genius,  and  by  annex- 
ing  distinguished  honours  and  advantages  to  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.     And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  the  period^ 
when  the  wise  and  salutary  law,  Which  excludes 
ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from  the  sacredL 
functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  acquired,    at 
length,   that   force   which  it  still  retains  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.     There  still 
remained,  however,  some  seeds  of  that  ancient  dis-i 
cord  between  religion  and  philosophy,  that  had 
been  sown  and  fomented  by  ignorance  and  fana^- 
ticism ;  and  there  were  found,   both  among  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation,   several 
well  meaning,  but  inconsiderate  men,  who,  in  spite 
of  common  sense,  maintained  with  more  vehe- 
mence  and  animosity  than  ever,  that  vital  religion 
and  piety  could  never  flourish  until  it  was  totally 
separated  from  learning  and  science,  and  nourish^ 
ed  by  the  holy  sinf)plicity  that  reigned  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  church. 
Thcflou-        Vil.  The  first  rank  in  the  literary  world  was 
ofphi?<^^*  "^^  held  by  those,  who  consecrated  their  studious 
phy-         hours,  and  their  critical  sagacity  to  the  publica- 
tion^ 
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ftmot^,  icorrectioii,  and  illustration  of  the  most  fa-  ^  e  n  t. 

■  XVI 

XDOQS  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  ancient  times, sect.' if. 
the  study  of  antiquity  and  the  languages,  and 
the  culture  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  We  see 
Toy  the  productions  of  this  age  (that  yet  remain, 
and  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
learned),  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  Europe  these 
branches  of  literature  were  cultivated  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  by  such  ds  were  most  distinguished 
hy  their  tadte  and  genius ;  nay,  what  is  still  more 
eztraordinary  (and  perhaps  not  a  little  extrava- 
gant), the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  prosperi- 
ty OT  the  state,  was*  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  improvement  of  these  branches  of  erudition, 
which  were  considered  as  the  very  essence  of  true 
ftndsoUd  knowledge.  If  such  encomiums  were 
iwelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and  wisdom 
by  enthusiastical  philologists,  it  is^  nevertheless, 
teitain;  that  the  species  of  learning,  here  under 
toDsideration,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  als 
It  opened  the  way  that  led  to  the  treasures  of  solid 
wisdom,  to  the  improvement  of  genius,  and  thus 
tmdoubtedly  contributed,  irt  a  great  measure,  to 
deliver  both  reason  and  religion  from  the  prepos- 
sessions of  ignorance,  and  the  servitude  6f  super- 
stition [;»].     And^  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 

M  be 

Kr  [m]  Many  Tebethent  debates  have  been  carried  on  con- 
^^inf(  the  respective  merit  of  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
&it  these  debates  are  almost  as  absurd  as  a  comparison  that 
should  be  made  between  the  means  and  the  end,  the  instru- 
Aent  and  its  e£Fect.  Literature  is  the  key  by  which  we  often 
^P^n  th^  treasures  of  wisdom,  both  human  and  divine.  But 
**  the  sordid  miser  conterts  absurdly  the  means  into  an  end, 
Uid  acquires  a  passion  for  the  <>hinin;^  metal,  considered  ab* 
•^faciedly  from  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  S'rrvcr^  so  tlic 
Pedantic  philologist  erects  literature  into  an  independent 
science,  and  contemns  the  divine  treasures  of  philosophy, 
^hich  it  was  desiened  both  to  discover  and  to  illustrate* 

cncc  th^it. wretched  tribe  of  **  word  catchers   that  live   on 
*ylUble$"  (as   Pope,  I  think,  happily  eacpresicj?  their  tasteless 

Voi.  IV.  M  pursuits), 
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CENT. be  surprised,  when  we  meet  with  persons  wfaa 
Sect.  11. exaggerate  the  merit  and  dwell  beyond  measiin 
^■*  V      '  on  the  praises  of  those  who  were  our  first  guid^ 
from  the  regions  of  darkness  and  error,  into  tbm 
luminous  paths  of  evidence  and  truth* 
TTic^tc  of  Yju    Xhough  the  lovers  of  philology  and  Belle 
Lettres  were  much  superior  in  number  to  thoa 
who  turned  their  principal  view3  to  the  studb 
of  philosophy,  yet  the  latter, were  far  from  beif^j 
contemptible  either  in  point  of  number  or  capiB 
city.     The   philosophers  were  divided  into  Vm 
classes,  of  which  the  one  was  wholly  absorbed  ii 
contemplation,  while  the  other  was  employed  ii 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  endeavoured  fag 
experience,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  to  trace  oiy 
the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature.     The  forme; 
were  subdivided  into  two  sects,  of  which  the  cm 
followed  certain  leaders,  while  the  other,  unre- 
strained by  the  dictates  of  authority,  struck  out  a 
new  way  for  themselves,  following  freely  thci 
own  inventions.      Those  who  submitted  to  tlM 
direction  of  certain  philosophical  guides,  enlistee! 
themselves   under    the    standards    of    Aristotle 
or  those  of  Plato,  who  continued  still  to  haV4 
many  admirers,  especially  in   Italy.     Nor  wet* 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  agreed  among  theflO- 
selves  ;  they  all  acknowledged  the  Stagirite  a: 
their  chief,  but  they  followed  him  through  veC 
different  paths.      Some  were  for  retaining  tb< 
ancient   method  of  proceeding  in  philosophic^ 
pursuits,  which  their  doctors  falsely  called  tb* 
Peripatetic  system.     Others  pleaded  for  the  pur 
and   unmixed   philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and   r^ 
commended  the  writings  of  that  Grecian  sage  » 

th 

pursuits),  who  mnke  the  republic  of  letters  groan  uod^r  the 
commentaries,  annotations,  various  readings,  &c.   and  forg* 
that  the  knowledge  of  words  and  languages  was  intended   ^ 
I'.ad  us  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  knowledf 
of  things. 
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the  source  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  system  which  c  ^  ^  '^* 
•was  most  adapted,  when  properly  illustrated  and  si^T.^ir. 
explained,  to  the  instruction  of  youth.»  A  third 
sort  of  Aristotelian,  who  differed  equally  from 
tthese  now  mentioned,  and  of  whom  the  celebrated 
IVIelancthon  was  the  chief,  pursued  another 
method.  They  extracted  the  marrow,  out  of  the 
lucubrations  of  Aristotle,  illustrated  it  by  the 
^ds  of  genuine  literature  and  the  rules  of  good 
criticism,  and  corrected  it  by  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  ind  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
fcrue  religion. 

Of  those  who  struck  out  a  path  to 
themselves  in  the  regions  of  philosophy, 
without  any  regard  to  that  which  had  been 
opened  by  ancient  sages,  and  pursued  by 
their  followers,  Cardan    [«],    Telesius   [o],  and 

Campa- 

I?  [/i]  Cardan  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  irreguhr,  entcrprizing 
^aius,  wbOg  by  a  wild  imagination,  was  led  into  the  study  of 
astrology  and  magic,  by  which  he  excited  the  astonishment, 
and  Attracted  the  Veneration  of  the  multitude,  while  his  real 
merit  as  a  philosopher  was  little  known.  He  was  accused  of 
atheism,  but  seems  much  rather  chargeable  with  superstition. 
His  life  and  character  was  an  amazing  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
zbUy,  and  nothing  can  give  a  more  unfavourable  idea  of  hid 
temper  and  principles  than  the  hideous  portrait  he  has  drawn 
of  himself  in  his  book  De  genituris.  His  knowledge  of  phy- 
tic and  mathematics  was  considerable,  and  his  notions  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  may  be  seen  in  his  famous  book  De  subtil  hate 
ti  veritate  rerum^  in  which  some  important  truths  and  disco- 
veries are  mixed  with  the  most  fanatical  visions,,  and  the  most 
Extravagant  and  delirious  effusions  of  mystical  fol^y.  See  the 
ample  and  judicious  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  cha- 
racter and  philosophy  of  this  writer  (whose  Voyage  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  is  well  known)  by  the  learned  Brucker,  in 
his  Historia  Crittca  Fbilosophice^  torn.  iv.  part  II.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 

05*  \p\  This  philosopher,  less  known  than  the  former,  was 
born  A.  D.  1508^  at  Cosensa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
Vras  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  formerly  taught  by  Parme- 
nides,  upon  whose  principle  he  built  a  new  system,  or,  at 
least,  a  system  which  appeared  new,  by  tlie  clcgaut  connection 

M  %  which: 
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c  E  N  T.  Campanella    [/>],    hold,    deservedly,    the    first 
8tcT.  II. rank,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  men  of  superiof 

geniu8| 

Which  Telesius  ^Te  to  its  varioos  parts,  and  the  arguments 
used  to  maintain  and  support  it  against  the  philosophy  of  A« 
fistotle.  It  was  the  vague  and  uncertain  method  of  reasoning 
which  the  Stagirite  had  introduced  into  natural  philosophy, 
that  engaged  Telesius  to  compose  his  famous  book  Deprin* 
tipiis  rerum  naturalium.  In  this  work,  after  having  refuted 
the  vision-iiry  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he 
substitutes  in  their  place  such  as  are  immediately  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  even  heat  and  cold,  froni 
which,  like  Parmenides,  he  deduces  the  nature,  brigin,  quali* 
tics,  and  changes  of  all  material  beings.  To  these  two  prin- 
ciples he  adds  a  third,  viz.  matter,  and  on  these  three  buildiu 
with- dexterity  enough,  his  physical  system  ^  for  a  part  of 
which  he  seems  also  to  have  been  indebted  to  a  book  of  Pla« 
tarch,  De  prlntb  frigidb.  It  will  be  Entertaining  to  the  phildU 
sophical  reader,  to  compare  this  work  of  Telesius^  with  Lord 
JBacon^s  physical  account  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Coelus,ia 
his  book  Dt  principiis  et  originihuiy  &Lc. 

S^  [^]  Campanclla,  a  native  of  Calabria,  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  his  innovations  in  philo* 
sophy.  Shocked  at  the  atheism  and  absurdities  of  the  Aristo-s 
telian  system,  he  acquired  early  a  conteihpt  of  it,  and  turned 
his  pursuits  towards  something  more  solid,  perusing  the  writ« 
ings  of  all  the  ancient  sages,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
great  volume  of  nature,  to  see  whether  the  pretended  copies 
resembled  the  original.  The  sufferings  that  this  man  endured 
are  almost  incredible;  but  they  were  said  to  be  inflicted  6u 
him  in  consequence  of  the  treasonable  practices  that  were  im* 
puted  to  him,  partly  against  the  court  of  Spain,  and  partly  a- 
gainst  the  kingdom  ot  Naples,  which  he  had  formed  the  de« 
sign  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was  freed 
from  liis  prison  and  tortures  by  the  interposition  of  Pope  Ur-] 
ban  VIII.  who  gave  him  particular  marks  of  his  favour  and 
esteem  ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  safe  at  Roine,  had  hini 
conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  protectiod 
of  Lewis  XIII*  and  cardinal  Richlieu,  and  ended  his  days  in 
pcpce.  As  to  the  writings  and  philosophy  of  this  great  man, 
they  are  tinged,  indeed,  with  the  colour  of  the  times,  and 
bear,  in  many  places,  the  marks  of  a  chimerical  and  undiscir 
plined  imagination  ;  but,  among  a  few  visionary  notions,  they 
contain  a  great  number  of  important  truths.  He  undertooK 
an  entire  reformation  of  philosophy,  but  was  unequal  to  the 
tnsk.  For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  see  Brucker^s  Hist.  Cruica  Pbilosopbur^ 

XttXki 
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nius,  though  too  much  addicted  to  the  sug-  c  r  n  T. 
stions  and  visions  of  an  irregular  tancy.  1  o  s  ^.^ t!' ir. 
may  be  added  Peter  Ramus,  that  .^ubtfie 
ingenious  French  philosopher,  whg,  by  at- 
'C.empting  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  Aristotle's 
logic,  a  method  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  the 
of  rhetoric  and  the  improvement  of  eloquence, 
cited  such  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  Gallic  schools^ 
Nor  must  we  omit  here  tnc  mention  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus,  who,  by  an  assiduous  ob*- 
servation  of  nature,  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
X^eriments  indefaiigably  repeated,  and  by  apply- 
ing ihe  penetrating  force  of  fire  \jj]  to  discover 
the  first  principles  of  elements  of  bodies,  endea- 
voured to  cast  n  *w  light  and  evidence  on  the  im- 
portant science  of  natural  philosophy.  As  the  re- 
searches of  this  industrious  inquirer  into  nature 
excited  the  admiration  of  all,  his  example  wa^ 
<^nsequently  followed  by  many  ;  and  hence  aros^ 
^  new  sect  of  philosophers,  who  assumed  the  de- 
nomination of  Tbeosopbists  [r],  and  who,  placing 
e  confidence  m  the  decisions  of  human  reason^ 

'  M  3  or 


^.  IF.  part  11.  p.  127,  &c.  He  was  accused  of  atheism, 
^tit  unjustly  ;  he  was  also  accused  of  suggesting  cruel  mea^^ 
*Mrcs  against  the  protestants,  and  not  without  reason. 

tt  [f]  The  principal  merit  of  Parace^us  con>isted  in  in- 
^"^atiag,  or  at  least  restoring  from  oblivion  and  darkncs!),  :ne. 
]|EliportaDt  science  of  chemistry,  giving  it  a  re^^uUr  toim,  fe- 
ncing it  into  a  connected  sy^tcni,  and  (applying  it  xnos;  >uc« 
^^^ssfuUy  to  the  art  of  healing,  which  was  the  pecpliar  profes- 
^00  of  this  philosopher,  whose  friends  and  enemies  have  Jrawn 
im  in  the  falsest  colours.  Uis  application  to  the  study  o£ 
igic,  which  he  treats  of  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  works, 
^^ader  the  denomination  of  the  Sagacious  Philosophy,  is  a 
^^fcumstance  dishonourable  to  his  memory,  and  nothing  caa 
discover  a'more  total  absence  of  common  sense  and  reasoning 
^%an  his  discourses  on  that  subject.  As  to  his  philosophical 
^Srstem^  it  is  so  obscure,  and  so  contradictory,  that  we  shall 
K^ot  pretend  to  delineate  it  here. 

\r\  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  the  live^^  transactions,  and 
^sterns  of  these  philosophers,  Brucket's  HUtoria  Cri:ica  Fbi-^ 
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c  xvi  ^*  ^^  ^^^  efforts  of  speculation,  attributed  all  to  divine 
Sect.   II.  illumination  and  repeated  experience. 
^— -^ — '      IX.  This  revolution  in  philosophy  and  liteia^ 
thod^r    ture,   together  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  that 
teaching      animated  the  different  sects  or  classes  into  which 
^pr^Id,    the  learned  men  of  this  age  were  divided,   prq-^ 
duced  many  happy  effects  of  various  kinds.     It, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  brought  into  disre- 
pute, though  it  could  not  at  once  utterly  eradicate 
that  intricate,   barbarous,  and  insipid  method  of 
teaching  theology,  that  had  universally  prevailed 
Iiitherto  m  all  the  schools  and  pulpits  of  Christen-i 
dom.     The   sacred  writings,  which,  in  the    pre- 
ceding ages,  had  been  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  very  absurdly  explained,  were  now  much  more 
consulted  and  respected  in  the  debates  and  writings 
of  the  Christian  doctors  than  they  had  former^ 
been;  the  sense  and  language  of  the  inspired  writers 
were  more  carefully  studied   and  more  accurately 
unfolded  ;  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion 
taught  with  more  method,  connexion,  and  per- 
spicuity;   and  that  dry,  barren,  and  unaffecting 
language,  which  the  ancient  schoolmen  affected 
so  much  in   their   theological  compositions,  was 
wholly  exploded  by  the  wiser  part  of  the  divines' 
of  this  century.  It  must  not  however  be  imagined, 
that  this  reformation  of  the  schools  was  so  per- 
fect, as  to   leave   no   new  improvements  to   hct 
mc;de  in  succeeding   ages  ;  this,   indeed,  was  fkr 
from   being  the   case.     Much   imperfection   yet 
remained  in  the  method  of  treating  theology,  and 
many  things,\vhicli  had  great  need  of  a  correcting 
hand,  were  left  untouched.     It  would,  neverthe- 
less, be   either  an  instance   of  ingratitude,  or  a 
mark  of  great  ignorance,  to  deny  this  age  the 
honour  of  having  begun  what  was  afterwards  more 
happily  finished,  and  of  having  laid  the   foun- 
dations of   that   striking  superiority,    which  the 

divines 
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Avines  of  succeeding  ages  obtained  over  those  of  ^  ^^  '^• 

ocien^  times.  s  t  c  t.  il 

X.  Nor  did  the  improvements,  which   have '  ,  /      ^ 

,      *  !•  r*  ^1      and  the  ge- 

n  now  mentioned,    as  proceedmg  trom   theniu*  and 
^restoration  of  letters  and  philosophy,  extend  only  «pirit  of  the 
"Co  the  method  of  conveying  theological  instruction,  ^giig]^^ 
"tout  purified  moreover  the   science  of  theology  bctt«- ex- 
itself.     For  the  true  nature,  genius,   and  design  ^^^"^^ 
of  the  Christian   religion, "which  even  the   most 
learned  and  pious  doctor^  of  antiquity  had  bat 
imperfectly  comprehended,   were   now    unfolded 
with  evidence  and  precision,  and  drawn,  like  truth, 
from  an  abyss   in   which   they  had  hitherto  lain 
too  much  concealed.     It   is   true,    the  influence 
of  error  was  far  from  being  totally  suppressed,  and 
many  false  and  absurd   doctrines  are  still  main- 
tained and  propagated  in  the  Christian  world.  But . 
it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  the  Christian 
societies,  whose  errors  at   this   day    are  the  most 
numerous  and  extravagant,  have  much  less  absurd 
*nd  perverse  notions  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those 
that  profess   it,   than   were  entertained  by  those 
doctors  of  antiquity,  who  ruled  the  church  with  an 
^t>solute  authority,   and  were  considered  as  the 
<^lucf  oracles   of  theology.      It  may   further  be 
observed,  that  the  Reformation  contributed  much 
to  soften  and  civilize  the  manners  of  many  nations, 
^ho,  before  that  happy  period,  were  sunk  in  the 
JJf^ost  savage  stupidity,  and  carried  the  most  rude 
*nd  unsociable  aspect*     It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fused, that  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined 
to  produce  that  lenity  of  character,  and  that  milder 
temperature    of   manners,    maxims,  and  actions 
that  discovered  themselves  gradually,  and  increas- 
ed ,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  nations   after   the  period  that  Luther 
^ndered  so   famous.     It  is   nevertheless  evident, 
^yond  all  contradiction,  that  the  disputes  con- 

M  4  cerning 
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c  £  NT  T.ceming  religion,  and  the  accurate  and  rational 

S  t  CT 
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to  which  these  disputes  gave  rise,  had  a  great  ter^  .^ 
dency  to  eradicate  out  of  the  minds  of  men  tha.'Cl 
ferocity  that  had  been  so  long  nourished  by  tb^ 
barbarous  suggestions  of  unmanly  surperstition.  X^ 
is  also  certain,  that  at  the  very  dawn  of  this  happjr 
revolution  in  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  evcim 
before  it^  salutary  effects  were  manifested  in  all 
their  extent,  pure  religion  had  many  sincere  aod 
fervent  votaries,  though  they  were  concealed  fromt 
public  view  by  the  multitudes  of  fanatics  witlx 
V'hich  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
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The  Particular  Hktory  of  the  Church, 


PART    I. 


Tbe  History  offbe  Ancient  CnyRCHEs. 


CHAP    L 

Tbe  History  of  the  Roman  or  Latin  Church. 

J.  np'HE   Homan  or  Latin  church  is  a  system  c  e  n  t^ 
X     of  goverament,   whose    jurisdiction   ex-sicx.  iru 
tends  to  a  great  part  of  the  known  world,  though  p^^ti. 
its  authority  has  been  circumscribed  within  nar-^^R^^ 
rower  limits  since  the  happy  revolution  that,  in  pootif.— 
many  places,  delivered  Christianity  from  the  yoke ***^*^***^* 
of  superstition  arid  spiritual  tyranny.     This  system 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  un- 
der the  direction   of  the  bishop  oi  Rome  alone, 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  hereditary  succession^ 
claims  the  authority,  prerogatives,  and  rights  of 
St  Peter,  the  supposed  prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
gives  himself  out  for  the  supreme  head  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth* 
This  lordly  ruler  of  the  church  is,  at  this  time, 
elected  to  his  high  office  by  the  chosen  members 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  bear  the  ancient  de- 
nomination oi  cardinals.     Of  these,  six  are  bisbofs 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ;  fifty  are  ministers 
of  the  Roman  churches,  and  are  called  priests  or 
presbyters ;  and  fourteen    are   inspectors   of  the 
hospitals  and  charity-houses,  and  are  called  deacons^ 
These  cardinals^  while  the  papal  chair  is  vacant, 

*    •  and 
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c  P-  N  T.  in  every  one  of  which,  one  or  more  cardinals  pre-« 
5  E  c  T.  III.  siden. 

upon  thf  prero^tiTes  of  the  pohttf,  has  been  long  sopprcsseA  ^ 
or  rather  distributed  among  the  cardinals  who  belong  to.  thu 
congregation,  and  whose  decisions  come  under  the  supreme 
cognirance  of  his  Holiness.  III.  Tbe  congregation  for  ibe  pra^ 
pagation  of  the  konian  Caibolic  Faub^  founded  under  the  poa* 
tificate  of  Gregory  XV.  composed  of  eighteen  cardinals,  on« 
of  the  socretaries  of  state,  a  prothonotary,  a  secretary  of  the 
inquisition,  aind  other  members  of  less  rank.  Here  it  is  that 
the  deliberations  are  carried  on,  which  relate  to  the  extirpa^ 
ti on  of  heresy,  the  appointment  of  missionaries,  8cc.  This 
congregation  has  built  a  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  pa* 
lace  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  situations  that  could  be 
chosen  at  Rome,  vrhere  proselytes  to  popery  from  foreign 
countries  are  lodged  and  nourished  gratis,  in  a  manner  suita^ 
blc  to  their  rank  and  condition,  and  instructed  in  those  branches 
of  knowledge  to  which  the  bent  of  their  geoius  points.  The 
prelates,  curates,  and  vicars  also,  who  are  obliged^  without 
any' fault  of  theirs,  to  abandon  the  places  of  their  residencCii 
are  enteiiained  charitably  in  this  noble  edifice  in  a  manner 
proportioned  to  their  station  in  the  church.  IV.  Tbe  comgr^m 
gation  dexigned  to  explain  tbe  decisionr  of  tbe  council  of  frent. 
V.  Tbe  congregation  of  tbe  Index^  whose  principal  business  it 
to  examine  manuscripts  and  books  that  are  designed  for  pub* 
lication,  lo  decide  whether  the  people  may  be  permitted  to 
read  thtm,  to  correct  those  books  whose  errors  are  not  nu-r 
merous,  and  which  contain  useful  and  salutary  truths,  to  con- 
demn thpse  whose  principles  are  heretical  and  pernicious,  and 
to  grant  the  peculiar  privilege  of  perusing  heretical  books  to 
certain  persons.  This  congregation,  which  is  sometimes  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  but  generally  in  the  palace  of  the 
cardinal-president,  has  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  that 
of  the  inquisition,  as  it  not  only  takes  cognizance  of  those  . 
books  that  contain  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  of  those  also  that  concern  the  duties  of  morality, 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  society.  Ita 
name  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  tables,  or  indexes  of 
heretical  books  and  authors,  which  have  been  composed  by 
its  appointment.  VI.  Tbe  congregation  for  maintaining  tbd 
rights  and  immunities  of  tbe  clergy^  and  of  tbe  Knigbis  of 
Malta.  This  congregation  was  formed  by  Urban  VIH.  to 
decide  the  disputes,  and  remove  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
vcniencies  that  arose  from  the  trials  of  ecclesiastics,  before 
princes,  or  other  lay-judges.  VII.  Tbe  congregation  relating', 
to  tbe  Bishops  and  regular  Clergy^  instituted  by  Sixtus  V.  to 
decide  the  debates  which  arise  between  the  bishops  and  their 
diocesans,  and  to  compose  the  differences  th4t  happened  so 

frequently 
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side  [d].  The  decisions  of  these  societies  are  ge-C  e  n  t. 
ncrally  approved  of  by  the  Roman  pontif,  whosj^T/ni- 
has    not    a    right,    without    alleging  the   most  i^  art  u 

weighty 

frequentlj  amonj^  tbe  motiastic  oi-ders.  VIII.  The  con^rega' 
tUn^  appointed  by  Gregory  XIV.  for  examining  into  the  ca« 
picity  and  learning  of  the  bishops.  IX.  Another  for  enqai- 
ring  into  their  lives  and  morals.  X.  A  third  for  obliging  them 
to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  or  to  dispense  thehi  from  that  ob- 
ligation. XI.  The  congregation  for  suppressing  monasteries^ 
i.  e«  such  whose  revenues  are  exhausted,  and  who  thereby  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  public.  XII.  The  congregation  of  the 
<^t%stolic  Visitation,  which  names  the  visitors,  who  perform 
tM  duties  and  visitations  of  the  churches  and  convents' within 
Ihe  district  of  Rome,  to  which  the  pope  is  obliged  as  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  XIII.  The  congregation  of  Relics^  de- 
tigned  to  examine  the  raaiks,  and  io  augment  the  number  of 
these  instruments  of  superstition.  XIV.  The  congregation  of 
indulgences^  designed  to  exs^mine  the  case  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  this  method  of  quieting  the  conscience.  XV. 
Tihe  congregation  of  Rites  ^  which  Sixtus  V.  appointed  to  re- 
gulate and  invent  the  religious  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  worship  of  each  new  saint  that  is  added  to  the 
Calendar. 

These  are  the  congregations  of  cardinals,  set  apart  for  ad- 
ministering the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  >  and  they  are 
hndoubtedly,  in  some  respects,  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  jpontifi  enormous  as  it  may  be.  I'here  are  six  more,  which 
telate  to  the  temporal  government  of  the  papal  territories. 
In  these  congregations,  where  the  pope  is  never  present,  all 
things  are  transacted  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  public 
justice  in  civil  or  criminal  rnatters,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
providing  the  cities  and  provinces  with  good  governors,  the 
Relieving  those  who  are  unjustly  oppressed  by  subordinate 
magistrates,  the  coinage,  the  c^ire  of  the  rivers,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  roads,  churches,  and  public  edifices; 

[a^  The  court  of  Rome  is  very  particularly  and  accurate- 
ly described  by  Aymon  (who  had  been,  before  his  conversion 
to  the  protestant  religion,  domestic  chaplain  to  Innocent  XI.) 
in  a  book  entitled,  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome^  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1737,  and  the  second  in  1726. — See  also  Relation  de  la  Cour 
'de  Rome^  et  des  Ceremonies  quis'^yobservent^  which  father  La- 
bat  has  translated  into  French,  from  the  Italian  of  Jerom  \A-m 
roadoro,  and  subjoined  to  his  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  Italie,  torn, 
viii,  p.  105. — For  an  account  of  the  Roman  congregations, 
&c.  see  Doroth.  Ascian.  De  Moniihus  Fietattr  Romanis,  p« 
510^  as  also  Hunold.  Plettenberg,  N^litia  Tribunal,  tt  Con" 
gregat.  Curiae  Romance^  Hildefo'^  in  Svo,  1693. 
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CENT,  weighty  and  evident  reasons,  to  reverse  what  they 
1 1^  T.  ni.  pronounce  to  be  just  and  expedient.  This  form  of 
Part  T.  ecclesiastical  government  is,  doubtless,  a  check  to 
'  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 

many  things  are  transacted  at  Rtmie  in  a  manner 
that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
spiritual  ruler.  This  may  serve  to  shew  us,  that 
those  persons  are  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  who  pretend, 
that  all  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Rome^  the  calamities  it  has  occasioned,  the  conten* 
tions,  rebellions,  and  tumults  it  has  excited,  are  to 
be  entirely  and  wholly  laid  to  the  charge  of  xht 
Roman  pontif  [e\. 
DtUtcsa-  111.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontif  hath  ex- 
rac  con-  citcd  debates  even  among  those  that  are  under  the 
p^CT^of^  papal  hierarchy  ;  and  the  spiritual  subjects  of  thiji 
the  Roman  pretended  head  of  the  church,  are  very  far  from 
pontif:  being  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
this  authority  and  dominion  are  not  the  same 
in  all  -places,  having  a  larger  scope  in  some  pro- 
vinces, and  being  reduced  within  narrower  bounds 
in  others.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  only  the  pre- 
tensions oi  the  pontif,  then  we  shall  find  that  his 
power  is  unlimited  and  supreme  ;  for  there  are  no 
prerogatives  that  can  flatter  ambition,  which  he 
does  not  claim  fur  himself  and  his  court.  He  not 
only  pretends,  that  the  whole  power  and  majesty 

of 

f^]  Hence  arises  that  important  distinction,  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  French  and  other  nations  in  thjrir  debates  with 
the  Roman  pontif;  1  mean,  the  distinction  between  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  often  loaded 
'with  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  the  heaviest  accusations, 
\^hilc  the  former  is  spared,  and  in  some  measure  excused. 
Nor  is  this  distinction  by  any  means  groundless  ;  since  the  car- 
dinals and  congregations,  whose  rights  and  privileges  are 
held  sacred,  undertake  and  execute  many  projcct>  without 
the  Itnowlcdge,  and  sometimes  against  the  will  and  consent^ 
of  the  Roman  pontif. 
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of  the  church  reside  in  his  person,  and  are  trans- ^  xvi^' 
initted  into  certain  portions,  from  him  to  the  in.  s  e  c  t.  iff. 
£erior  bishops,  but  moreover  asserts  the  absolute  ^  ^  ^221j 
infidlibility  of  all  decisions  and  decrees  that  he       ' 
pronounces  from  his  lordly  tribunal      These  arro^ 
gant  pretensions  are,  however,  opposed  by  many, 
and  chiefly  by  the  French  nation,  which  expressly 
maintains,  that  every  bishop  receives  immediately 
from  Christ  himself  a  portion  of  that  spiritual 
power  which  is  imparted  to  the  church  ;  that  the 
collective  sum,  or  whole  of  this  power,  is  lodged 
in  the  collective  body  of  its  pastors,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  in  a  general  council,  lawfully 
assembled ;  and  that  the  pontif,   considered  per« 
sonally,  and  as  distinct  from  the  church,  is  liable 
to  error.     This  complicated  and  important  con- 
troversy may  be  easily   brought  within   narrower 
bounds,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  plain 
question  ;  viz.  Is  the  Roman  pontif,  properly  speaks 
ing'^  the  Lawgiver  of  the  churchy  or,  is  he  no  more 
ibau   the  Guardian  and  Depositary  of  the  laws 
'enacted  by  Christ  and  by  the  church  ?    There  is  no 
prospect  of  seeing  this  question  decided,  nor  the 
debates  terminated  to  which  it  has  given  rise  ;  since 
the  contending  parties  are  not  even  agreed  about 
the  proper  and  lawful  judge  of  this  important  con- 
troversy [/]•  Some  great  revolution  can  only  effect 
the  decision  of  this  matter, 

IV.  The  church  of  i2o;72tf  lost  much  of  its  an- ^^h^  j^^i^^^^ 
^ieot  splendor  and  majesty,  as  soon  as  Luther,  moh  of  tins 

and  '*'"'"*'  ^ 


Rome. 


f/J  The  arguments  employed  by  the  creatures  of  the  Ro- 
|*^^n  pontif  in  defence  of  his  unlimited  authority,  may  be  seen 
***  Bellarmine  and  other  writers,  of  which  an  enormous  col- 
'J^etion  has  been  made  by  Rocciberti  \  and,  what  is  not  a 
**ttle  extraordinary,  a  French  writer,  named  Petitdidier,  ap- 
l^^ared  in  defence  of  the  pope^s  pretensions,  in  a  book  pub- 
■*^hed  at  Luxembur[T,  in  the  year  1724,  Sur  I'^/futhoriU  et 
^infallibility  des  i^apes,  The  sentiments  of  the  Galilean 
^Kurch,  and  tbe  arguments  by  wliich  it  opposes  x\\?  p;etc-n- 
**on^ofRome,  may  be  seen  in  the  \\riiiiig>  of  Richer  and 
^^ttooy. 
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^  \v  ^'^^^  ^^  other  luminaries  of  the  Reformation,  had 
•  tcT.  in.  exhibited  to  thfe  view  of  the  European  naiions  the 
y^*T  L  Christian  religion  restored,  at  least  to  a  consider* 
able  part  of  its  native  purity,  and  delivered  from 
many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  it .  had 
lain  so  long  disfigured.  Among  the  most  opo- 
lent  states  of  Europe^  several  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Ibme  ;  in  others.  Certain 
provinces  threw  off  the  yoke  of  papal  tyranny ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  this  defection  produced  a 
striking  diminution  both  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Roman  pontifs.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  even  the  kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  state^ 
\vho  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Rome^  yet  changed 
their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  its  bishop;  If  they  were  not  per- 
suaded by  the  writings  of  the  protestants  to  re- 
nounce the  superstitions  of  popery,  yet  they  re- 
ceived most  useful  instructions  from  them  in  other 
matters  of  very  great  momenta  They  drew  from 
these  writings  important  discoveries  of  the  grcAind* 
less  claims  and  unlawful  usurpations  of  the  Romail 
pontifs,  and  came,  at  length,  to  perceive,  that, 
if  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  Rome  Continued 
the  same  that  it  was  before  the  rise  of  Luther,. 
the  rights  of  temporal  princes,  and  the  majesty  of 
civil  government  would,  sooner  or  latter,  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gulph  of  papal  avarice  and  ambition. 
Hence  it  was,  that  most  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
Europe,  partly  by  secret  and  prudent  measures, 
partly  by  public  negociations  and  remonstrances, 
set  bounds  to  the  daring  ambition  of  Rome^  which 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  universal  dominion 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs ;  nof  did  thte 
Roman  pontif  think  it  either  safe  or  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ancient  arms  of  the  church, 
war  and  excommunication^  in  order  to  repel  these 
attacks  upon  his  authority.  Even  those  very 
kingdoms,  who  acknowledged  the  Roman    pontiff" 
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iw  the  lawgiver  of  the  church,  and  an  infallible  c  e  n  t- 
Suide,  confine,  nevertheless,  his  power  of  enacting  ^^^^^j^ 
laws  within  narrow  limits.  p  a  i^r  u 

V,  In  this  declining  state  of  their  affairs,  it  wasl.    ^      ' 
nttural  for  the  humbled  potitifs  to  look  about  forthedi"^. 
some  method  of  repairing  their  losses;  arid,  foriM^^^r 
this  purpose,  they  exerted  much  more  zeal  andpo^tiM^ 
industry,  than  had  been  shewn  by  their  predeces-  "^p**^  ^^^^ 
iorsj  in  extending  the  limits  of  their  spiritual  do-  ^°"**' 
minion  beyond  Europe^  and  left  no  means  unem- 
ployed of  gaining  proselytes  and  ac^herents  in  the 
Atdirs,  both  among  the  pagan   nations  and   the 
Christian  sects.     The  Jesuits,   as  we  have  alrea- 
dy had  occasion  to  observe,  were  the  first  mis-  ^''^^•' 
lionaries  that  were  sent  for  this  purpose  into  these 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  but  able  men,  select- 
ed out  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  were  after- 
wards employed  in  this  arduous  undertaking.  If^ 
however,  we  except  the  exploits  of  Francis  Xa- 
▼X£R^and  his  companions  in  India^  Qji.^a^  and  Ja^ 
f^^i  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  abovp,  there 
W'cre  no  great  matters  effected  in  this  century  ;  as, 
ffenerally  speaking,  the  persons  who  were   set  a- 
psUft  to  execute  this  grartd  project,  were   not  as 
^et  endowed  with  that  experience  and  dexterity 
^hat  it  necessarily  required,  and  set  about  the  work 
^^th  more  zeal  than  prudence  and  knowledge. 

The  Portuguese  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
^jiened  a  passage  into  the  country  of  the  Abys- 
*i^ians,  who  professed  the  doctrine,  and  observed 
the  religious  ritcfs,  of  the  Monopbysitcs  ;  and  this 
Offered  a  favourable  occasion  of  reducing  this 
people   under  the    papal  yoke.      Accordingly, 
loHK  Bermudes  was  sent   into  Ethiopia  for  this 
purpose;  and,  that  he  might  appear  with  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity,  he  wus  clothed   with  the  tiite 
^^  Patriarch  of  the  Abyssinians.     The   same  im- 
portant commission  was  afterward^*  given  to  Igka- 
i'lus  Loyola,   and    the   companions   of  his   la- 
VoL.  IV.  N  hours; 
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c  E  N  T.bours  [^];  and,  at  their  first  setting  out,  sere* 
Sect.  iH.^l  circiuiistances,  and  particularly  a  war  with  a 
P  AWLT  1.  neighbouring  prince,  which  the  Abyssinian  mo- 
'  narch  was  desirous  of  terminating  by  the  power- 

ful succours  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  to  pros. 
mise  them  a  successful  and  happy  ministry.  But 
the  event  did  not  answer  this  fond  expectation ; 
and,  in  some  time,  if  appeared  plainly,  that  the 
Abyssinians  stood  too  firm  in  the  faith  of  thekr 
ancestors,  to  be  easHy  engaged  to  abandon  and 
forsake  it ;  so  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  Jesuits  had  almost  lost  all  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  their  attempts  [hi]. 
l^^gyp-  VI,  The  Egyptians^  or  Cgpts,  who  were  closely 
A^*°*^  connected  with  the  Abyssinians  in  their  religious 
aim.  sentiments,  and  also  in  their  external  forms  of 
worship,  became  next  the  objects  of  Rotne^s  am- 
bitious zeal ;  and,  in  the  year  1562,  Christopher 
RoDERic,  a  Jesuit  of  note, , was  sent,  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  propagate  the 
cause  of  popery  among  that  people.  This  eccle- 
siastic, notwithstanding  the  rich  presents  and  sub- 
tle arguments  by  which  he  attempted  to  change 
the  sentiments,  and  shake  the  constancy  of  Ga- 
briel [f],  who  was  at  that  time  patriarch  of 
Alexandria^  returned  to  Rome  with  no  other  ef- 
fect of  his  embassy  than  fair  words,  and  a  few 

compli- 

&  \_g]lt  if  certainly  by  mistake  that  Dr  M osheim  men- 
tions Loyola  as  having  made  a  voyage  into  Abyssinia.  Jesuits 
were  senth,  at  different  periods  to  that  country,  and  with  little 
success  J  but  their  founder  was  never  there  in  person, 

[^b']  See  Ludolfi  Histor.  JEthiopica  et  Comm. — Geddet, 
Church  History  0/ Etbiofiia^  p.  llo.'-^Le  Grand,  Disseriation 
de  la  Conversion  dts  Abyssins^  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  se* 
tond  volume  of  the  Voyage  Hlstorique  d^  Abyssinie  du  R.  P. 
Jerome  Lobo f  p.  13. — La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  em 
Ethiopiey  livr.  ix.  p.  90. 

[1 )  Franc.  Sachini  His  tor.  Societal,  Jesu,  part  II.  lib.  v. 
Euseb.  Renaud.  Historia  Pa/riarchar.  Aiexandrin.  p.  611.— 
//^/.  de  la  Camfagnie  de  Jesus^  torn.  iii.  p.  3 14. 
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tompliments  \K\.  It  is  however  true,  that,  to-c  e  n  t. 
wards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  during  g  ^^V  r 
"the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  an  embassyp^R'Ti.* 
fixmi  another  patriarch  of  yilexandria^whosQ  nanie 
was  also  Gabriel,  appeared  at  Romej  and  was 
considered  as  a  sul^ect  of  triumph  and  boasting 
by  the  creatures  of  the  pope  [/].  But  the  more 
candid  and  sensible,  even  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
th61ics,  looked  upon  this  embassy,  arid  not  with- 
out reason,  as  a  stratagem  of  the  Jesuits,  to  per- 
suade the  Abyssinians(who  were  so  prone  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  brethren  of  Alexandria  J  to 
join  themselves  to  the  communion  of  jRcf?z^,and  to 
submit  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pon- 
tif  [ot].  It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  after  this  solemn 
embassy,  we  do  not  find  in  the  records  of  history 
the  smallest  token  of  a  propensity  in  the  Copts  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  Rome. 

Many  years  before  this  period,  a  considerable 
Isect  of  the  Armenians  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  the  Roman  pontif  with  particular  marks  of 

N  2  veneration 

85*  [k]  This  pitriuxh  oftered  to  send  one  of  his  bishops  to 
the  council  of  Trent  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of 
these  Jesuits  \  but  he  refused  positively  the  sending  any  of  his 
young  students  to  be  educs^ted  among  their  order,  and  declared 
plainly,  that  he  owed  no  obedience  nor  submission  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome ^  who  had  no  more  dignity  nor  authority  than  any  o- 
tiicr  bishop,  except  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese.  See 
Histoire  des  Religieux  de  la  Campagn.  de  JesuSf  torn.  ii.  p.  322. 

[/ J  The  transactions  of  this  embassy,  adorned  with  an  ample 
and  pompous  preface,  are  subjoined  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
AnnaL  EccI,  of  Baronius,  p.  707.  edit,  Antwerp, 

[m]  Renaudot,in  his  Hist.  Patriarch,  Alexandrin.  p.  6rT. 
6x2.  endcavourb  to  maintain  the  credit  and  importance  of  th  n* 
embassy,  of  which  Baronius  has  given  such  a  pompous  accoui it. 
He  is,  however,  much  mistaken  when  he  asseits,  thai  father  -i- 
moa,  relying  upon  the  falacious  testimony  of  George  Douz.:, 
was  the  only  person  that  ever  considered  tliis^nbassy  as  a  stra- 
tagem*, since  it  is  evident,  that  Thomas  a  Jesu,  in  the  sixiH 
book  of  his^  treatise  De  Cuniurdone  omnium  gentium  procurau- 
da^  has  considered  it  in  the  same  light,  as  well  as  several  otlu  r 
Writers.     Sec  Geddcs,  Cburih-llistory  of  Eihicpia^ P»  ^i^j  ^32« 
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c  E  N  T.  veneration  and  respect,  without  departing,  how-^ 
jj^^l^' yj  ever,  fioni  the  reUgious  doctrine^  discipline,  or 
p  A  »  T  I  v/orship  of  their  ancestors.  Of  this  a  farther  ac- 
count shall  be  given  in  the  History  of  the  Eafr^ 
tern  Churches ;  it  may  nevertheless,  be  proper  to 
observe  here,  that  the  attachment  of  this  sect  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  greatly  increased,  and  the. 
votaries  of  the  pontif  considerably  multiplied,  by 
the  zeal  of  Zerapion,  an  opulent  man,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome^  and  who^ 
by  engaging  Jiimself  to  discharge  the  debts  under 
which  the  Armenians  groaned,  obtained,  in  the 
year  1593,  the  title  and  dignity  of  Patriarch, 
though  there  v/ere  already  two  patriarchs  at  thcr 
head  of  tlic  Armenian  church.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  this  dignity  long ;  for,  soon  after  his 
promotion,  he  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  at  the  desire  of  those  Armenians  who 
adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  thus  the^  boasting  and  exultatioa 
of  the  Romans  subsided  all  of  a  siidden,  and  their 
hopes  vanished  [;/]. 
Nrttorians  VII.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifs  sowed  the  pestilential  seeds  of  animosity  and 
discord  among  all  the  eastern  churches  ;  and  the 
.  Ncstorian  Christians,  who  are  also  known  by  the 
denomination  of  Chaldeans^  felt  early  the  effects 
of  their  imperious  councils.  In  the  year  1551, 
a  warm  dispute  arose  among  that  people  about 
the  creation  of  a  new  patriarch,  SiiMeon  Barma- 
MAS  being  proposed  by  one  party,  and  Sulaka 
earncstW  desired  bv  the  other.  The  latter,  to 
support  his  pretensions  the  more  effectually,  re- 
paired to  Rome^  and  was  consecrated  patriarch,  in 
the  vcar  1553,  by  Pope  Julius  III.  whose  juris- 
ciction  he  luid  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  com- 
mands he  l;iaJ  promised  unlimited  submission 
and  obedience.     Julius  gave  the  name  John  to 

the 

\ti']  fVe  Xjv'jj^duv  Memotres  des  Mission? dc la  Compagnie  ie 
y<*xn    tianf  le  Lroant^  tcm.  iii.  p.  132,  'jj. 
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the  new  Chaldean  patriarch,  and,  upon  his  return  cent. 
to  his  own  country^  «ent  with  him  several  per- g  ^^IVt 
sons,  skilled  in  the  Syriac  lapguage,  to  assist  him  p  a  »  r  T 
in  establishing  aad  extending  the  papal  empire 
among  the  Nestorians.     From  this  time  that  uii- 
l^ppy  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
were  often  involved  in  the  greatest   dangers  and 
difficulties  by  the  jarring  sentiments  and  perpetu- 
al quarrels  of  their  patriarchs  \o\ 

The  Nestorians,  or,  as  they  are  more  common- 
iy  called,  the  Christians  of  Ht  Thomas,  who  in- 
habited the  maritime  coasts  of  India,  suffered 
much  from  the  methods  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guese toepgage  them  to  embrace  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  much 
more  simple,  and  infinitely  less  absurd  \^p].  The 
finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  bru- 
tality of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Me- 
NEZES,  bishop  of  Goa,  who,  about  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  td  his  assistance, 
obliged  this  unhappy  and  reluctant  people  to  em- 
brace the  religion  of  Rome^  and  to  acknowledge 
the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction;  against  both  of 
which  acts  they  had  always  expressed  the  utmost 
ajbhorrence.  These  violent  counsels  and  arrogant 
proceedings  of  Menezes,  and  his  associates,  v>^ere 
condemned  by  such  of  the  Roman-catholics  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  their  equity  an4  wisdom  [q.'\ 

N3        '  VIII.  The 

£0]  Jos.  Sim.  Asscmanni  Bib  Hot  bee  a  Oriental.  Clement  ino- 
9^]r/Vf'«i7,  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  164. — See  the  History  of  the 
Eastern  churrh^  in  the  following  chapter  01  this  history. 

05*  [^]  For  an  account  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  these, 
and  the  other  eastern  Christians,  sec  the  following  Chapter: — 
As  also  two  learned  books  of  Monsieur  L^  Croze,  the  ouc  en- 
titled, Histoire  du  Cbristianisme  des  Indes  ;  and  the  other,  His- 
toire  du  Cbristianisme  en  Etbiipie. 

[y]  See  La  Croze  Hiitoire  du  Chriitianisme  aux  Indes,  livr. 
ii.  p.  88.  &c.  in  which  there  is  an  ample  account  of  the  Cbri- 
stians  of  St  Tbomas,  and  of  the  rough  methods  employed  by 
Menezes  to  g^  them  over  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
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CENT.     VIII.  The  greatest  part  of  the  first  legates  and 
s  ^^III  "missionaries  of  the  court  of jRowitf  treated  with  much 
p  A  rtIi.  severity  and  injustice  the  Christians  whom  they 
were  desirous  of  gaining  over  to  their  communion. 
For  they  did  not  only  require  that  these  Chris- 
tians should  renounce  the  particular  opinions  that 
separated  them  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es, and  that  they  should  acknowledge  the  Roman 
pontif  as  Christ's  sole  vicegerent  upon   earth : 
their  demands  were  still  farther ;   they  opposed 
many  of  the  opinions  of  this  people,  some  of 
which  were  at  least  worthy  of  toleration,    and 
others  highly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  both  of 
reason  and  scripture ;  they  insisted  upon  the  sup- 
pression and  abolition  of  several  customs,  rites, 
and  institutions,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  were  per- 
fectly innocent  in  their  nature  and  tendency;  in 
a  word,  they  would  by  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  an  entire  and  minute  conformity  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  opinions  of  this  people,  with  thi 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  ofRome*  Th 
papal  court,  however,   rendered  wise  by  experi 
cnce,   perceived   at  length  that  this  manner  o 
proceeding  was  highly  imprudent,  and  every  wa 
improper  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  papal  empir 
in  the  East.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  trea 
with  more  artifice  and  moderation  a  matter  o 
such  moment  and  importance,  and  the  missiona 
ries  were,   consequently,   ordered  to  change  th 
plan  of  their  opeiations,  and  confine  their  views  t 
the  two  following  points:  to  wit.  the  subjection  ol 
these  Christians  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romarr 
pontif,  and  their  renouncing,  or  at  least  professin 
to  renoiuicc,    the  opinions  that  had  been  con — 
demned  in  the  general  councils  of  the  church.   I 
all  other  matters,  the  Roman  envoys  were  com-' 
inanded  to  use  a  perfect  toleration,   and  to  ler 
these  people  remain  unmolested  in  following  th 

sentipient 
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entiments,  and  observing  the  institutions,  they  cent. 
had  derived  from  their  ancestors.     To  give  theg^^^jjj 
greater  credit  and  plausibility  to  this  new  method  part  1/ 
of  conversion,  certain  learned  doctors  of  the  church  ^"    v    -^ 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  rehgious  ter 
nets  of  Rjome^  when  explained  according  to  the  ' 

simplicity  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  subtilties,  and 
definitions  of  the  schools,  differed  very  little  from 
the  opinions  received  in  the  Greek  and  the  other 
eastern  churches.  But  this  demonstration  was 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  discovered 
liess  of  an  ingenious  spirit,  than  a  disposition  tq  ' 
gain  proselytes  by  all  sorts  of  means,  and  at  all 
events*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cause  of  Rome  re- 
^ccived  much  more  advantage  from  this  plan  of 
moderation,  than  it  had  derived  from  the  severity 
of  its  former  counsels;  though  much  less  than  the 
authors  of  this  reconciling  plan  fondly  expected. 

IX.  While  the  Roman  pontifs  were  using  their  The  imcr- 
utmost  efforts  to  extend  their  dominion  abroad,  ^*^'j^"^*' 
they  did  not  neglect  the  means  that  were  .proper  the  church 
to  strengthen  and  mamtain  it  at  home.     On  the^^^^^T*^ 
contrary,  from  the   dawn  of  the   Reformation,  cncd  in  vn- 
they  began  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  defend- "°"*^*T«r 
ingthe  internal  form  and  constitution  of  the  church 
f£Rome  against  the  dexterity  and  force  of  its  ad- 
versaries*     They  could  no  more  have  recourse  to 
fhe  expedient  of  crusades^  by  which  they  had  so 
often  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  their 
enemies.     The  revolutions  that  had  happened  in 
the  affairs  of  Romey  and  in  the  state  of  Europe^ 
rendered  any  sucji  method  of  subduing  heretics 
•visionary    and    impracticable.     Other  methods 
were,  dierefore,  to  be   found  out,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  prudence  were  to  be  exhausted  in  sup- 
port of  a  declining  church.     Hence  the  laws  and 
procedures  of  the  inquisition  were  revised  and  <:or- 
rected  in  those  countries,  where  that  formidable 
court  is  permitted  to  exert  its  dreadful  power. 

N  4  Colleges^ 
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c  E  N  T.  Colleges,  and  schools  of  learning  were  erected  ii 
3  ^^^^m  various  places,  in  which  the  studious  youth  wen 
Pa«t  I.  trained  up,  by  perpetual  exercise,  in  the  art  o 
*■'.  '  disputing,  that  thus  they  might  wield,  with  nun 
dexterity  and  success,  the  arms  pf  controvenr 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  circulation  € 
such  books  as  were  supposed  to  have  a  perniciou 
tendency,  w^s  either  entirely  prevented,  or  8 
least  much  obstructed,  by  certain  lists,  or  indeitt 
composed  by  men  of  learning  and  sagacity,  an 
published  by  authority,  in  which  these  book 
were  marked  with  a  pote  of  infamy,  and  their  pei 
usal  prohibited,  though  with  certain  restriction 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  earnestly  recon 
mended  to  the  clergy,  and  honourable  marks  c 
distinction,  as  well  as  ample  rewards,  were  m 
stowed  on  those  who  made  the  most  remarkabl 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  letters.  And,  t 
enlarge  no  farther  on  this  head,  the  youth,  in  « 
neral,  were  more  carefully  instructed  in  the  pm: 
ciples  and  precepts  of  their  religion,  than  the 
had  formerly  been.  Thus  it  happens,  that  sigm 
advantages  are  frequently  derived  from  what  ai 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  evils,  and  much  wis 
dom  and  improvement  are  daily  acquired  in  th 
school  of  opposition  and  adversity.  It  is  moi 
tlian  probable,  that  the  church  of  Rome  woul 
never  have  been  enriched  with  the  acquisitioc 
we  have  now  been  mentioning,  had  it  continue 
in  that  state  of  uninterrupted  ease  and  undispute 
authority  that  nourish  a  spirit  of  indolence  an 
luxury ;  and  had  not  the  pretended  heretics  at 
tacked  its  territories,  trampled  upon  its  jurisdic 
tion,  and  eclipsed  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  ms 
jesty  and  splendour. 
jgrn^u*  X.  The  Monastic  orders  and  religious  societic 
founder  of*  have  been  always  considered  by  the  Roman  pontiJ 
the  order  as  the  principal  support  of  their  authority  and  dc 
i^''^'   minion.     It  is  chiefly  by  them  that  they  rule  th 

churcl 
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chviTch,  maintain  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  c  e  n  t* 
the  people,  apd  augment  the  number  of  their  vo-    ^^{Vj 
taries.     And/ indeed,  various  causes  contribute p^^^^i^^ 
to  render  the  connexion  between  the  pontif  and  *— v— ^ 
these  religious  communities  much  more  intimate, 
than  that  which  subsistsbetween  him  and  the  other 
clergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  order  we  may  suppose 
them  to  be.     It  was  therefore  judged  necessary, 
when  the  success  of  Luther,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  had  effaced  such  a  considerable 
part  of  the  majesty  of  Ronie^  to  found  some  new 
religious  fraternity,  that  should,  in  a  particular 
manner,  be  devoted  to  the  interests  ot  the  Roman 
pontif,  and  the  very  express  end  of  whose  institu- 
tion should  be  to  renew  the  vigour  of  a  declining 
hierarchy,  to  heal  the  deep  wound  it  had  received, 
to  preserve  those  parts  of  the  papal  dominions  that 
Kmained  yet  entire,  and  to  augment  them  by  new 
accessions.  This  was  so  much  the  more  nccessarv, 
?s   the  two  famous  Mendicant  societies  [r],   by 
W^hose  ministry  the  popes  had  chiefly  governe4 
duiring  many  ages,  and  that  with  the  greatest  suc- 
P^ss  and  glory,   had  now  lost,  on  several  accounts, 
^^  cx)nsiderable  part  of  their  influence  and  autho- 
ri-^jr^  and  were  thereby  less  capable  of  serving  the 
^liurch  with  efficacy  and  vigour  than  they  had 
formerly  been.     What  the  pontif  sought  for,   in 
^l>is  declining  state  of  his  affairs,  was  found  in  that 
famous  and  most  powerful  society,  which,  dcriv- 
•^^g  its  title  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  com- 
^^only  called  yesuiiSj   while  they  were  stiled  by 
*Vieir enemies Zov^/i/^/, and  sometimes  Inigbists  [jJ, 
^it>m  the  Spanish  name  of  their  founder  [/]•    This 

founder 

flip  [r]  Tkese  two  orders  were  the  Franciscans  and  the  Do- 
^^^nicans. 

8Jr  [/]  The  Spanish  name  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Je- 
^tirts  was  Don  Inigo  de  Gui})Uscoa. 

(ij  The  writers  who  have  given  the  most  particular  and  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  are  enumerat- 
ed bv  Christoph.  Aug.  S^lin.  in  his  Hisloria  j^ugitst,  CunfeS" 
^wfli/i  torn.  ii.  p.  73. 
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^  X  ^i  ^  founder  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  knight, 
Sbct.III.  ^^^»  from  an  illiterate  soldier,  became  an  unpa- 
p  A  ft  1  L  ralleled  fanatic ;  a  fanatic,  indeed,  of  a  fertile 
^ "    ^      '  and  enterprising  genius  [«],  who,  after  having 
passed  through  various  scenes  of  life,   came  to 
Rome^  and,  being  there  directed  by  the  prudent 
counsels  of  persons  much  wiser  than  himself,  was 
rendered  capable  of  instituting  such  an  order  as 
the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  essentially  re- 
quired [w]. 
'^  °*^     ^I-  ^^  Jesuits  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
•nd  iubtifu-  the  monks  and  the  secular  clerks^  and  with  respect 
tjoh  of  the  to  the  nature  of  their  institute,  approach  nearer 
Jesuits.      ^^  ^j^^  regular  canons  than  to  any  other  order.  For 

though 

[//]  Many  Jesuits  have  written  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ^  but  the  greatest  part  of  these  biographers  seem  more  in- 
tent upon  advancing  the  glory  of  their  founder,  than  solicitous 
about  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  their  relations  \  and  hence  the 
most  common  events,  and  the  most  trivial  actions  that  concern 
Ignatius,  are  converted  into  prodigies  and  miracles.  The  his- 
tory of  this  enterprising  fanatic  has  been  composed  with  equal 
truth  and  ingenuity,  though  seasoned  with  a  very  large  portion 
of  wit  and  pleasantry,  by  a  French  writer,  who  calls  himself 
Herculus  Rasiel  de  Selve  *.  This  work,  which  is  divided  into 
two  volumes,  is  entitled,  Histoire  de  /^  admirable  Don  Inij^o  di 
Guipuscoa^  Chevalier  de  la  Vierge^  etfondateur  de  la  Monor- 
chie  des  Inigbistes^  and  it  has  passed  abready  through  tWo  edi* 
tJons  at  the  Hague, 

[w]  Not  only  the  Protestants,  but  also  a  great  number  of  the 
more  learned  and  judicious  Roman  Catholics^  have  unanimously 
denied,  that  Ignatius  Loyola  had  either  learning  sufficient  to 
compose  the  writings  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the  author,  or 
genius  enough  to  form  the  society  of  which  he  is  considered  af 
the  founder.  They  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
no  more  than  a  flexible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  able  and 
ingenious  men,  who  made  use  of  his  fortitude  and  fanaticism 
to  answer  their  purposes ;  and  that  persons  much  more  learn- 
ed than  he,  were  employed  to  compose  the  writings  which 
bear  his  name.  See  Geddes,  Miscellaneous  Tracts^  vol.  iii. 
p.  429.— The  greatest  part  of  his  works  are  supposed  to 
have    proceeded    from   the   pen   of    his    secretary   John   de 

Palanco  \ 

f!r  •  This  it  a  feigned  name ;  the  real  author  wis  Monsieur  Lt  V*cr, 
an  iiigenioat  bookseller^  who  lived  formerly  at  the  Hague. 
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though  they  resemble  the  monks  in  this,  that  they  c  e  n  t. 
live  separate  from  the  multitude,  and  are  bound  5  k»c  t.  ul 
by   certain  religious  vows,  yet  they  are   exempt? a  rt  i. 
from  stated  houra  of  worship,  and  other  numerous 
and  burthensome  services,  that  lie  heavy  upon  the 
Monastic  orders,  that  they  may  have  more  time 
to  employ  in  the  education  of  youth,  in  directing 
the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  in   edifying  the 
church  by  their  pious  and  learned  productions, 
tod  in  transacting  other  matters  that  relate  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  papal  hierarchy.     Their  whole 
order  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  com- 
prehends the  professed  members^  who  live  in  what 
tte  called  tht professed  homes',  the  second  contains 
the  scholars^  who  instruct  the  youth   in  the  col- 
^f^es ;  and  to  the  third  belong  the  novices^  who 
K  Ve  in  the  houses  of  probation  [x\.     The  professed 
^^mberSj  besides  the  three  ordinary  vows  ofpover- 
Cy»  chastity^  and  obedience^  that  are  common  to  all 
^^c  Monastic  tribes,  are  oWiged  to  take  a  fourth, 
'^y  which  they  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  go 
^^^^ithout  deliberation  or  delay  wherever  the  pope  shall 
^hinkfU  to  send  them;  they  are  also  a  kind  oi Men- 
^icantSy  being  without  any  fixed  subsistence,  and 
living  upon  the  liberality  of  pious  and  well  dispos- 
ed people.  The  other  Jesuits,  and  more  particu- 
larly 


ICO',  sec  La  Croze,  Histoire du  Christianisme  en  Eihiofie^ 

(^.  ^^.  271.     llie  Benedictinea  aHirm,  that  his  book  of  Spiritu* 

^/  Emircises  is  copied  from  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Bcncdiciinc 

Oaonk,  whose  name  was  Cisneros  (see  La  Vie  de  M.  de  la 

Croze  par  Jordan)  and  the  constitutions  of  the   Society  were 

jyrobably  the  work  of  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  tuo  leanu  J  men 

"%vho  were  among  its  first  members,     bee  Ihsioire  dts  ttiii^  teu.x 

Wr  la  Cnmpagnie  dt  Jesus ^  torn.  i.  p.  1 15.     . 

85*  [*]  Other  writers  add  a  fourth  class,  consisting  of  the 

S^ritual  and  Temporal  Co-adjutors,  who  assist  the  professed 

snembers,  and  perform  the  same  functions,  without  being  bound 

'by  any  more  than  the  three  simple  vows  •,  though,  after  a  long 

and  approved  exercise  of  their  employment,  the  iipiriiu;il  Co-ad- 

jutprs  arc  admitted  to  iht  fourth  vov/,  and  thus  bcconic  pmfcs- 

jed  members. 
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CENT,  larly  the  scholars^  are  possessed  of  large  revenuet, 
^^jjj  and  are  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  to 
p  A  R  T  I  contribute  to  the  support  o£  tht  professed  members. 
'       These  latter,  who  are  few  in  number  (consider- 
ing the  multitudes  that  belong  to  the  other  class- 
es), are  generally  speaking,  men  of  prudence  and 
learning,  deeply  skilled  in  the  aifairs  of  the  worlds 
and  dexterous  in  transacting  all  kinds  of  business 
from  long  experience,  added  to  their  natural  pene* 
tration  and  sagacity ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  tntg 
and  perfect  Jesuits.     The  rest  have,  indeed,  the 
title,  but  are  rather  the  companions  and  assistants 
of  the  Jesuits^  than  real  members  of  that  myste- 
rious order ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  vague  and 
general  sense,  that  the  denomination  of  Jesuits  caii 
be  applied  to  them.     But,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable,  the  secrets  of  the  society  are  not  re- 
vealed even  to  all  tht  professed  members.  It  is  only 
a  small  number  of  this  class,  whom  old  age  has 
enriched  with  thorough  experience,  and  long  trial 
declared  worthy  of  such  an  important  trust,  that 
are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  order.  • 
Tha  leti  ^      XII.  The  church  and  court  of  Roniey  since  the 
**^u f  ^*"  remarkable  period  when  so  many  kingdoms  and 
th«  inter-   proviuccs  withdrew  from  their  jurisdiction,   have 
oti«ftht  derived  more  iufluence   and  support  from   the 
pontit      labours  of  this  single  order,   than  from  all  their 
other  emissaries  and  ministers,  and  all  the  various 
exertions  of  their  power  and  opulence.     It  wa5 
this  famous  company,  which,  spreading  itself  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  confirmed  the  wavering 
nations  in  the  faith  ot  Rome^  restrained  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  sects,  gained  over  a  prodigious 
number  of  Pagans  in  the  most  barbarous  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  globe  to  the  profession  of  po- 
pery, and  attacked  the  pretended  heretics  of  ^11 
dcnorainaiign^  3   appearing  almost  alone   in   the 
field  of  controversy,  sustaining  with  fortitude  and 

resolution 
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resolution  the  whole  burthen  of  this  religious  cent. 
war,  and  surpassing,  by  far,  tbe  champions  of^^^'sK/lII 
tiquity,  both  in  the  subtilty  of  their  reasonings  p  ^  ^^  u 
aad  the  eloquence  of  their  discourses.     Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  by  the  affected  softness  and  comply- 
ing spirit  that  reigns  in  their  conversation  and 
manners,  by  their  consummate  skill  and  prudence 
ia  civil  transactions,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
tbe  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  variety  of  other  qua- 
lities and  accomplishments,  they  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  peculiar  favour  and  protection  of 
statesmen,  persons  of  the  first  distinction,    and 
even  of  crowned  heads.     Nor  did  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  give  them  that  ascendency  they 
have  universally  acquired,  than  the  cunning  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  relaxed  and  modified 
their  system  of  morality,  accommodating  it  art- 
fully to  the  propensities  of  mankind,  and  depriv- 
ing it,  on  certain  occasions,  of  that  severity,  that 
rendered  it  burthensome  to  the  sensual  and  /olup- 
tuous.    By  this  they  supplanted,  in  the  palaces  of 
^he  great,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  Domi- 
i^icans  and  other  rigid  doctors,  who  had  formerly 
l^eld  there  the  tribunal  of  confession  and  the  di- 
rection of  consciences,  and  engrossed  to  themselves 
*U  exclusive  and  irresistible  influence  in  those  re- 
^^'eats  of  royal  grandeur,  from  whence  issue  the 
Counsels  that  govern  mankind  [y].     An  order  of 
^llis  nature  could  not  but  be  highly  adapted  to 
Promote  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome ;   and 
^ixis,   indeed,   was  its  great  end,  and  the  lead- 
^*^g  purpose  which  it  never  lost  sight  of;  employ- 
ing 

t  jr"]  Before  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  instituted,  the  Domini- 
^  *ns  alone  directed  the  consciences  of  all  the  European  kings 
'  princes-     And  it  was  by  the  Jesuits  that  the  Dominicans 
?  deprived  oFa  privilege  so  precious  to  spiritual  ambition. 
Peyrat,  Anti/juut^s  dt  la  CbafnlU  de  France^  Myx,  i.  p,  323. 
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c  E  V  T.ing  every  where  its  utmost  vigilance  and  art  to 
g^^^J'j J  support  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  and 
Pa  »  t  1.  to  save  them  from  the  contempt,  of  which  they 
must  have  been  naturally  apprehensive,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  that  opened  the  eyes  of 
a  great  part  of  mankind. 

All  these  circumstances  placed  the  order  of  Je- 
suits in  a  conspicuous  point  of  light.     Their  ca- 
pacity, their  influence,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pa- 
pacy, had  a  very  advantageous  retrospect  upon 
themselves,  ^  it  swelled  the  sources  of  their  opu* 
lence,  and  procured  to  their  society  an   uncom- 
mon, and  indeed  an  excessive  degree  of  venera- 
tion and  respect.     But  it  is  also  true,  that  these 
signal  honours,  and  advantages  exposed  them,  at 
•  the  same  time,  to  the  envy  of  other  religious  or- 
ders ;  that  their  enemies  multiplied  from  day  to 
day ;  and  that  they  were  often  involved  in  the 
greatest  perplexities  and  perils.  Monks,  courtiers^ 
civil  magistrates,  public  schools,  united  their  ef- 
forts to  crush  this  rising  fabric  of  ambition  and 
policy ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  books  were 
published  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
^  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and   the 
w  ell-being  of  society ^  than  the  institution  of  the 
Jesuits.      In  France^  Poland^  and  other  countries, 
they  were  declared  public  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, traitors  and  parricides,  and  were  even  banished 
with  ignominy  [2].    But  the  prudence,  or  rather 
the  cunning  and  artifice,  of  the  disciples  of  ZrOjfo/^i, 
calmed  this  storm  of  opposition,  and,  by  gentle 
and  imperceptible  methods,   restored  the   credit 
and  authority  of  their  order,  delivered  it  from  the 
perils  with  which  it  had^een  threatened, and  even 

put 

[•?!]  See  the  Histoire  des  Reli^icux  dc  la  Campagnie  de  Ji^ 
JUS,  torn  ill.  passim. — Boulav,  His:.  Accdcm.  Paris,  torn.  vi. 
p.  ^59—648,  et  passim. — As  well  as  almost  all  the  writers  who 
liuvc  given  accQuiUi  gf  the  sixteenth  century. 
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put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  [against  the  future  at-  c  e  n  t» 
tempts  of  its  adversaries  [a].  s  i^  tJ'ht. 

XIII.  The  pontifs  of  this  century  that  ruled  p  a  r  t  i. 
the  church  after  the  decease  of  Alexander  VL  ^^^^ 
were    Pope    Pius  III.  Julius  II.   [A],  Leo  X.pomift. 

Adrian 

Hit*  [«]  The  character  and  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  were  admira- 
bly described,  and  their  transactions  and  fate  foretold,  with  a 
la^adty  almost  prophetic,  so  early  as  the  year  1551,  in  a  ser- 
iiK>n  preached  in  Christ  Churchy  Duhlin^  by  Dr  George  Brown, 
bishop  of  that  see  >  a  copy  of  which  was  nven  to  Sir  James 
W'&xe,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Harieian  miscellany  (vol.  v.  p. 
j6^.)  The  remarkable  passage  that  relates  to  the  Jesuits  is  as  fol- 
lo'^v^ :  **  But  there  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up,  who  call 
**  tliemselves  Jesuits^  which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much 
**  miter' the  Scribes  and  Pharisees^  manner.     Amongst  the  Jews 
"  tliey  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near 
*^  lo  do  it.     For  these  sorts  i^ill  turn  themselves  into  several 
*^  forms  J  with  the  heathens  a  heathenist,   with  the   Atheists 
**  mn  Atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with  the  Reformers  a  Rc- 
fbnnade, .  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds, 
your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring  you  at 
last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart  There  was  no 
*^  CoJ.     These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world,   shall  be 
'^  admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they  never  the 
**  vnser^    charming   of    them,    yea,    making    your    princes 
**  rereal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  therein,   and   yet  they 
**  not  perceive  it  j  which  will  happen  from  falling  from  the 
'^  law  of  God,  by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by 
**  winking  at  their  sins  j  yet  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law 
^  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those 
^^  nrho  have  most  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them  *,    so 
^*  that,  at  the  end,   they  shall  become  odious  to  all  nations. 
**  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  having  no  resting  place  upon 
^>*  earth,  and  then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.*' 
"-««This  sinf^ular  passage,  1  had  almost  said  prediction,  seems  to 
be  accomplished  in  part,  by  the  present  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits in  France^  (I  write  this  note  in  the  year  1762)  •,  and  by 
the  universal  indignation  which  the  perfidious  stratagems,  ini- 
quitous avarice,  and  ambitious  views  of  that  society,  have  ex- 
cued  among  all  the  orders  of  the   French  nation,   from   the 
throne  to  the  cottage. 

|2P  [^]  It  was  from  a  foolish  ambition  of  resembling  Caesar 
C*  very  singular  model  for  a  Christian  pontif,)  that  this  pope, 
^^luttc  name  was  Rovere,  as^inmcd  the  deuo:iunatiun  (^f  Julius  II. 
It  may  be  indeed  said,  that  Cu;  mr  'vas  sovfr/»i^n  r»oniif  (poitifcst 
^faximus),  znd  that  the  pone  of  Rome  e!.jc;\Cvi  ihc  i»xiic  dignity 
tbough  with  some  change  in  the  liile. 


\ 
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^  ^ VI  ^*  -^^^-^^  VI.  whose  characters  and  transactions 
Sect.  111.^^6  been  already  taken  notice  of;  Clemeixt  VIL 
P  A  R  T  L  of  the  bouse  ofMedicis, — Paul  lU.  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Faraese  [c],  Julius  III.  [rf|; 
whose  name  was  John  Maria  Giocci, — Mar- 
cellus  II. — Paul  IV.   [d'],  whose  name,  before 

his 

[t]  The  sentiments  and  character  of  Paul  III.  hsve  ^i^en  rite 
to  much  debate,  even  in  our  time,  especially  between  the  late 
Cardinal  Qmrini,   and  Reisling,   Schelhom,  and  some  other 
writers.    The  -cardinal  has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  defend  ther 
probity  and  merit  of  this  pontif  \  while  the  two  learned  men 
above-mentioned  represent  him  s^  a  perfidious  politician,  whoae 
predominant  qualities  were  dissimulation  and  fraud.  See  Quiri- 
nus,  Z)^  f ///!/ Pauli  III.  Farnesii  Brixur,  I745>  "^  4^^-  ^StA- 
mong  the  res gestit  of  Paul  III.  were  tno  bastards,  whose  oflf- 
fpring,  Famese  and  Sforza,  were  made  cardinals  in  their  infariby • 
See  Keislingii  Efiist,  ilegettis  Pauli  III.  Schelhom.  Ammnuates 
Hist*  Eeclet.  et  Littr,     But  the  licentious  exploits  of  tkb  pope 
do  not  end  here.     He  was  reproached,  in  a  book  published  be- 
fore his  death  under  the  name  of  Qchino,  with  having  pMSoned 
his  mother  and  his  nephew,  with  having  ravished  a  young  vir- 
gin at  Ancona^  with  an  incestuous  and  adulterous  comn^erce 
with  his  daughter  Constantia,  who  died  of  poison  admimstered 
by  the  pope,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  his  odious  amoors^- 
It  is  said,  in  the  same  book.,  that  being  taught  in  bed  with  his 
niece  Laura  Famese,  Who  was  the  wiic  of  Nic»  Qnercei,  hfc  pb* 
ceived  from  this  incensed  husband  a  stab  of  a  dagger^. of  which 
he  bore  the  marks  to  )iis  death.     See  Skeidan,   Comment ^de 
Statu  Relig.  et  Republicce^  Carolo  ^uinto  Ctesare^  Hb.  zxr,  p. 
667.  edit.  Ar^entor, 

B5*  \d\  This  was  the  worthy  pontif,  who  was  scarcely  seated 
in  the  papal  chair,  when  he  bestowed  the  cardinaPs  hat  on  the 
keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among  the  lowest 
of  the  populace,  and  who  was  also  the  infemous  object  of  his 
unnatural  pleasures.  See  Thuan.  lib.  vi.  &  xv.— Hoffing.  Hitt. 
Ecei,  torn.  V.  p.  572. — and  more  especially  Sleidan,  Histor.  Hb. 
xxi.  Foi'tOy  m.  609. — ^When  Julius  was  reproached  by  the  cardi- 
nals  for  introducing  such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred 
college,  a  person  who  had  neither  learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  me- 
rit of^any  kind,  he  impudently  replied  by  asking  th«n,  **  What 
virtue  or  merit  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could  induce  them' 
to  place  him  (Julius)  in  the  papal  chair  ?" 

B^  [^]  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  and  vnbition' 
of  this   violent  and  impetuous   pontif,   as   aijpears   from  his 

treatment 
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his  elevation  to  the  potificate,  was  John  Peter  Ca*^  ^-^  '^' 
rafl&, — ^Pius  IV.  who  was  ambitious  of  being  look-  s » c  t.  iil 
ed  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  and  f*  ^  r  t  i, 
who  had  been  known,  before  his  promotion,  by  the 
name  of  John  Angeli  de  Medicis, — Pius  V.  a  Do- 
mmican,  called  Michael  Ghisleri,  a  man  of  an  au^ 
stere  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  by  which,  and 
other  similar  qualities,  he  obtained  jl  place  in  the 
Jcalendar,— pGregory  Xlll.  who  was  known  pre- 
viously by  the  name  of  Hugo  Buoncompagno  [/], 
— Sixtus  V«  otherwise  named  Felix  Peretti  di  Mon- 
talto,  who,  in  pride,  magnificence,  intrepidity,  and 
strength  of  mind,  and  in  other  great  virtues  and 
vices,  surpassed  by  far  all  his  predecessors, — Ur- 
ban VI IL  Gregory  XIV.  Innocent  IX.  the  short- 
ness of  whose  reigns  prevented  them  from  acqui* 
ring  reputation,  or  falling  into  reproach. 

Among  these  pontifs  there   were  better  and 
worse  [g\ ;  but  they  were  all  men  of  exemplary 

O  characters, 

treatment  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  See  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation: — It  was  he  who,  by  a  hull,  prcti^nded  to  raise 
Ireland  to  the  privilege  and  quality  of  an  independent  king- 
dom \  and  it  was  he  also  who  first  instituted  the  Index  of  pro- 
hibited books,  mentioned  above,  sect.  IX. 

[y]  See   Jo.  Pctr.  Mutfct  Annalcs  Gregorii  XIII.   Rom. 
1742,  in  4to. 

[g'\  Pius  V,  and  SIxtus  V.  made  a  much  greater  figure  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  than  the  other  poutifs  here  mentioned  \ 
the  former  on  account  of  his  excessive  severity  against  here* 
ticft,  and  the  famous  bull  In  Cana  Domini,  which  is  read  pub- 
licly at  Rome  every  ye^r  on  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment \  and  the  latter,  in  conset^uence  of  many  services  ren- 
dered to  the  church,  and  numberless  attempts,  carried  on  wirh 
spirit,  fortitude,  generosity,  and  persevernnce,  to  promote  its 
jE^lory,  and  maintain  its  authority.— -Several  modern  writers  em- 
ployed their  pens  in  desicribing  the  life  and  ^.crions  of  V\\x^  V. 
«o  soon  as  they  saw  him  canonised,  In  the  year  17  I2,  by  Cle- 
ment XI,     Of  his  bull,  entitled,  In  dtna  Domini,  and  the  lu- 
mtilts  it  occiisioned,  there  is  an  ^mple  account  in  Giannone^s 
Hisf^ire  Civile  de  Naf>Ief^  torn.  iv.  p.  248.     The  life  of  SI\trs 
V.  has  been  writttti  by  Gregory  Leti,  and  tranflated  into  «;«•- 
Vol.  IV.  0  v,;ru( 
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c  E  1^  T-chjiracters,  when  compared  with  the  greatest  part 
Si^T.'ni.  of  those  who  governed  the  church  before  the  Rc- 
Part  i. formation.  The  number  of  adversaries,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  arose  to  set  limits  to 
the  despotism  of  Rofne,  and  to  call  in  question  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  ppntif,  rendered 
the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility 
more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  a 
spiritual  ruler ;  nor  did  they  almost  dare,  in  these 
critical  circumstances  of  opposition  and  danger, 
to  entrust  such  an  important  dignity  to  any  eccle- 
siastic, whose  bare-faced  licentiousness,  frontless 
arrogance,  or  inconsiderate  youth,  might  render 
him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  reproach,  and  furnish 
thereby  new  matter  of  censure  to  their  adversaries* 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  from  this 
period  of  opposition,  occasioned  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformers,  the  Roman  pontifs  have  never 
pretended  to  such  an  exclusive  authority,  as  they 
had  formerly  usurped ;  nor  could  they,  indeed, 
make  good  such  pretensions,  were  they  so  extra- 
vagant as  to  avow  them.  They  claim,  therefore, 
110  longer  a  power  of  deciding,  by  their  single  au- 
thority, matters  of  the  highest  moment*  and  im^ 
portarice ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  pronounce 
according  to  the  sentiments  that  prevail  in  the 
college  of  cardinals,  and  in  the  diflPerent  congre- 
gations, which  are  intrusted  with  their  respective 
parts  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Nor  do 
they  any  more  venture  to  foment  divisions  in  so- 
vereign states,  to  arm  subjects  against  their  rulers, 
or  to  level  the  thunder  of  their  excommunications 
at  the  heads  of  princes.  All  such  proceedings, 
which  were  formerly  so  frequent  at  the  court  of 
Romey  have  been  prudently  suspended  since  the 

gradual 

vcral  languages  *,  it  is  however  a  very  indifferent  work,  and 
the  lelatioiu  it  contains  art,  in  many  places,  inuccurute  anal 
Ui.iuiiuful. 
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gradual  decline  of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  c  6  n  t. 

that  prescribed  a  blind  obedience    to  the  pontiffs, ct. in. 
and  the  newdegreeis  of  power  and  authority  that  p  a  a  ti. 
monarchs  and   other  civil  rulers  have    gained  by 
the  revolutions  that  have  shaken  the  papal  throne. 

XIV.  That  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  that  The  suteot 
is  more  peculiarly  devoted  to    the  Roman  pontifb,^=c>«w- 
seemed  to  have  undergone  no  visible  change  Jar- 
ing  this  century.     A  s  to  the   bishops,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  made  several  zealous  attempts,  and 
some  even  in   the  council  of  Trent^  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  of  which 
tbcy  had  been  forcibly  deprived  by   the  popes. 
Tl'hey  were  even  persuaded  that  the  pope  might 
l>c  lawfully    obliged    to  acknowledge,    that  the 
episcopal  dignity   \\'as  of  divine  original,  and  that 
the  bishops   received  their  authority  immediately 
from  Christ  Himself  \h\     But  all  these  attempts 
iv^re  successfully  opposed  by  the  artifice  and  dek- 
tcrity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  never  ceases  to 
propagate    and  enforce    this    despotic   maxim  : 
"  That  the  bishops  are  no  more  than  the  legates 
•*  or  ministers  of  Christ's  vicar ;  and   that  the  au- 
V  thority  they  exercise  is  entirely    derived  from 
••  the  munificence  '^xuA  favour  of  the  apostolic  see:^^ 
a    maxim,  however,  that     several  bishops,    and 
tnore  especially  those   of  France^  treat  with  little 
respect.     Some   advantages,  however,  and   those 
ftot    inconsiderable,   were  obtained  for  the  clergy 
at  the  expence  of  the  pontifs;  for  those  rc^j^ri;//- 
tions,  provisiomy  exemptions y  and  expectativcs  (as 
they  are  termed  by  the  Roman  lawyers),  which  be- 
fore the  Reformation   had  excited  sucti  heavy  and 
bitter  complaints  throughout  all   Europe^  and  ex- 
hibited the  clearest  pioofsof  papal  avarice  and  ty- 
ranny, were  now  almost  totally  suppressjrd. 

O  2  XV.  Amonj 

r^'1  See  P-iO:  .  Sarnies  Hlstorr  of  tlic  Council  of  Tittot. 
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^  xvi  ^'  ^^'  Among  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the 
sect/ui.  council  of  Trent,  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and 
Part  1.  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
ThebvM  scandalous  vices  that  had  too  long  reigned  in 
and  morals  that  Order,  were  not  forgot;  nay,  several  wise 
^.  ^  *'^"  and  prudent  laws  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  that 
important  object.  But  those  who  had  the  cause 
of  virtue  at  heart,  complahied  (and  the  reason  of 
these  complaints  still  subsists)  that  these  laws  were 
no  more  than  feeble  precepts,  without  any  aveng* 
ing  arm  to  maintain  their  authority;  and  that 
they  were  transgressed,  with  impunity,  by  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  by  those  wlio 
iilled  the  highest  stations  and  dignities  of  tb 
church.  In  reality,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  th( 
Romish  clergy,  even  in  the  present  time,  the! 
complaints  will  appear  as  well  founded  now, 
as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Germany^ 
as  is  notorious  to  daily  observation,  the  bishops, 
if  we  except  their  habit,  their  title,  and  a  few 
remonies  that  distinguish  them,  have  nothing  irr 
their  manner  of  living  that  is,  in  the  least,  a- 
dapted  to  point  out  the  nature  of  their  sacred  of- 
fice. In  other  countries,  a  great  part  of  the  cpis 
copal  order,  unmolested  by  the  remonstrances  obk:  r 
reproofs  of  the  Roman  pontif,  pass  their  day^  ^ 
amidst  the  pleasures  and  cabals  of  courts,  andK^:^ 
appear  rather  the  slaves  of  temporal  princes,  thai^""^ 
the  servants  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  tbim^  -^ 
world.  They,  court  glory  ;  they  aspire  aftecv  -^ 
riches,  while  very  few  employ  their  time  and  la —  -*' 
hours  in  edifying  their  people,  or  in  promotinj 
among  them  the  vital  spirit  of  practical  religioi 
and  substantial  virtue.  Nay,  what  is  still  more 
deplorable,  those  bishops,  who,  sensible  of  th< 
sanctity  of  their  character  and  the  duties  of  theii 
office,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  are  frequentl; 
exposed  to  the  malicious  clforis  of  envy,   ofcei 

loaded—^ — 
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loaded  with  false  accusations,  and  involved  in  per-  ^  ^^  ^* 
pkxities  of  various  kinds.     It   may,  indeed,  besECT.'iir. 
partly  owing  to  the  example  they  have  received^  p  a  k  t  i. 
and  still  too  often   receive,   from  the   heads   of 
the  churchy  that  so  many  of  the  bishops  Uve  dis- 
solved in   the  arms  of  luxury,   or  toiling  in  the 
service   of  ambition.      Many  of  them,  perhaps, 
w^uld  have  been  more  attentive  to  their  vocation, 
and  more   exemplary  in  their  manners,  had  they 
not   been  corrupted  by  the  models  exhibited  to 
them  by  the  bishops  of  Romey  and  had  constantly 
before  their   eyes  a  splendid    succession  of  popes 
dnd   cardinals,  remarkable  only  for  their  luxury 
and  avarice,  their  arrogance  and  vindictive  spirit, 
their  voluptuousness  and  vanity. 

That  part  of  the  clergy  that  go  under  the  deno- 
inination  oicanons^  continue,  nlmost  every  where, 
^heir  ancient  course  of  life,  and  consume,  in  a 
manner  far  remote  from  piety  and  virtue,  the 
^^reasures  which  the  religious  zeal,  and  liberality  of 
^heir  ancestors,  had  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  the 
crhurch  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
such    corrupt  models,  or,  indeed,   that   their  in- 
clinations and  reigning  habits  tend  towards  such 
^. loose  and  voluptuous  manner  of  living.     For  it 
is    certain,  that   the  Reformation  had  a  manifest 
influence  even  upon  the  Roman-Cuthohc  clergy, 
"by    rendering  them,  at    least,  more  circumspect 
si.nd    cautious  in  their    external    conduct,   that 
-they  might  be  thus  less  obnoxious   to  the  cen- 
sures of  their  adversaries ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
-well  known,   that  since  that  period  the  clergy  of 
X^^  inferior  orders  have  been  more  attentive  to  the 
Xtiles  of  outward  decency,  and  have  given  less  of- 
{ence  by  open  and  scandalous  vices  and  excesses, 
tlian  they  had  formerly  done. 

O  3  XVI.  The 
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^  ^xvi  ^      XVL     The  same  observation  holds  good  with 
Sect. III. respect  to  the  Monastic  orders.     There  are,  in- 
Pa  ^T  »»deed,  several  things,  worthy  of  the  severest  api- 
MoDk»—   madversion,  chargeable  upon  many  of  the  heads 
The  ancient  and  rulers  of  these  societies  ;  nor  are  these  socie- 
fonnJd^    ties  themselves  entirely  exempt  from  that  laziness, 
intemperance,     ignorance,   artifice,   discord,  and 
voluptuousness,    that    were  formerly    the  com- 
mon and  reignihg  vices  in  the    Monastic  retreats. 
It    w^ould  be  nevertheless  an  instance  of  great 
partiality  and   injustice  to  deny,  that  in  many 
countries  the  manner  of  living,  among  these  re- 
ligious orders,  has  been  considerably  reformed, 
severe  rules  employed  to  restrain  licentiousness 
and  much  pains  taken  to  conceal,  at  least,  any  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  corruption  and  irregularity  that 
may  yet  remain.     In  some  places,  the  austerity 
of  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  which  had  been 
so  shamefully  relaxed,  was  restored  by  several 
zealous    patrons    of  Monastic    devotion ;    while 
others,  aniirated  with  the  same  zeal,  instituted 
new  communities,  in  order  to  promote,  afe  they 
piously  imagined,  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  thus  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  church. 

Of  this  latter  number  was  Matthew  de  Bassi, 
a  native  of  Italy,  the  extent  of  whose  capacity  was 
much  inferior  to  the  gdodness  of  his  intentions, 
and  who  was  a  Franciscan  of  the  more  rigid 
c!;  'i"  r/],  who  were  zealous  in  observing  rigorous- 
ly tiic  iMimiiivc  rules  of  their  institution.  This 
livonestcnthusiost  scriou^lv  persuaded  himself,  that 

he 

^  [/]  TIic  dispute  tliat  arose  among  the  Frnnciscans  by 
Innocent  IV's  rckxing  so  far  their  institute  as  to  allow  of  prd> 
^crty  and  possessions  in  their  community,  produced  a  division 
of  the  order  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  most  considerable 
V  ho  auopted  the  papal  relaxation,  were  denominated  Conven- 
tual, and  the  other,  who  rejected  it.  Brethren  of  the  Obser- 
vance. The  latttr  professed  to  observe  and  follow  rigorbut- 
ly  the  prirartive  laws  and  institute  of  their  founder. 
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he  was  divinely  inspired  with  the  zeal  that  im-^  \^  ^• 
pelled  him  to  restore   the   original   and  genuinestcx.iu. 
rules   of  the  Franciscan  order  to  their  primitive  ^  ^  *  ^  ^• 
austerity ;  and,  looking  upon  this  violent  and  ir« 
resistible  impulse  as  a  celestial  commission,  attend- 
ed with  sufficient  authority,   he  set  himself  to  this 
-work  of  Monastic  reformation  with  the  most  de- 
-'vout  assiduity   and    ardour  \]i\.     Ills  enterprize 
was  honoured,  in  the  year  1525.  with  the  solemn 
approbation  of  Clement  Vll.  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.     The  vows  of 
this  order  implied   the   greatest  contempt  of  the 
vorid  and  its  enjoyments,  and  the  most  profound 
humility,  accompanied  with  the  most  austere  and 
sullen  gravity  of  external  a^spect  [/]  ;  and  its  repu- 
tation and  success   excited,  in  the  other  Francis, 
cans,  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  indi^^nation  and 
icnvy  [/»].     The  Capuchins  were  so  called  from  the 
sharp-pointed   Capuche^  or  Cowl  [«],  which  they 
added    to    the   ordinary   Franciscan   habit,  and 

O  4  which 

8^  {^]  The  Brethren  of  the  Observance,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note,  bad  degenerated,  in  process  of  time,  from 
their  primitive  self-denial  \  and  hence  the  reforming  spirit, 
that  animated  Bassi. 

[/j  See  Luc,  Waddingi  Annales  Ordims  Minorum^  torn.  xvi. 
p.  207,  257.  edit.  Roman.— -Helyot,  Histotredes  Ordres  Ah- 
n^tiqutt^  torn.  vii.  ch.  xxiv.  p,  264.— And,  above  all,  Z^cb. 
Bovcrii  Annales  Capucbinorum, 

Hit  [>nj  One  of  the  circumstances  that  exasperated  most  the 
Franciscans,  was  the  innovation  made  in  their  habit  by  thf: 
Capuchins.  Whatever  vras  the  cause  of  their  choler,  true  it 
109  that  their  provincial  persecuted  the  new  monks,  and  obliged 
them  to  By  from  place  to  place,  until  they  at  last  took  refuge 
io  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Camerino,  by  whose  credit  they 
were  received  under  the  obedience  of  the  Conventuals,  in  the 
quality  of  hermits  minors,  in  the  year  1527.  The  next  year 
tne  pope  approved  this  anipn«  tod  confirmed  to  them  the  pri- 
viiege  of  wearing  the  square  capuche  3  and  thus  the  order  was 
established  in  1528. 

DS*  [«]  I  know  not  on  what  authority  the  learned  Michael 
Geddes  attributes  the  erection  and  denomination  of  this  order 
to  one  Francu  Puchine. 
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CENT,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  St  Fian-- 
si^T^iii.cis  himself,  as  a  covering  for  his  head  [o]. 
>  A  R  T  I.     Another  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  formed 
a  new   community,  under  the  denomination  of 
RecoUets  in  Fiance,  Reformed  Franciscans  in  Italy ^ 
and  Bare-footed  Franciscans  in  Spain,  and  were  e- 
rccted  into  a  separate  order,  with  their  respective 
laws  and  rules  of  discipUne,  in  the  year  1532,  by 
the  authority  of  Clement  VII.     They  differ  froin 
the  other  Franciscans  in  this  only,  that  they  pro- 
fess to  follow,  with  greater  zeal  and  exactness,  the 
austere  institute  of  their  common  founder   and 
chief;  and  hence  also  they  were  called  Friars  Mi- 
nors of  the  strict  observance  [p\. 

St  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily, undertook  the  difficult  talk  of  reforming  thG 
Carmelite  order  [^],  which  had  departed  muc 
from  its  primitive  sanctity,  and  of  restoring  i^s. 
neglected  and  violated  laws  to  their  original  cre- 
dit and  authority.  Her  associate,  in  this  ard^t^*— 
ous  attempt,  was  Johannes  de  Santa  CrussL^ 
and  her  enterprize  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  sie  ex- 
cess, notwithstanding  the  opposition  she  met  wi'ck 
from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carmelites.  Hen^r« 
the  order  was,  during  the  space  often  years,  cJi- 
vidcd  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  fblloweA-  ^ 
milder  rule  of  discipline,  while  the  other 
braced  an  institute  of  the  most  severe  and  sc 
denying  kind  [;].  .But,  as  these  different  rules  ^^^ 
life  among  the  members  of  the  same  communi  "^JJ 
were  a  perpetual  source  of  animosity  and  discor^ 


'9 


[<?]  See  Du  Fresne  Giossarium  Latwiiai,  medii  avij  torn, 
p.  298.  edit.  Benedict. 

[/)]  See  Waddintri  Annalcs,  torn.  xvi.   p.    167. — Hcly 
Hhtotre  des  Ordres  Monast.  torn,  vii,  ch.  xviii.  p.  129. 

[^]  Otherwise  called  the  White  Fryars. 

udr  [r]  The  former,  who  were  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancie 
observance,  were  called  the  moderate  or  mitigated  \  whE 
the  latter,  who  were   of  the  ftrict  observaice,  were  disli 
£uishcd  by  the  denomination  of  bare-footed  Carmelites. 


.I- 
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the  more  austere,  or  bare-footed  Carmelites,  were  cent. 
separated  from  the  others,  and  formed  irtto  a  dis-s^cT.  iii. 
tinct  body,  in  the  year  1580,  by  Gregory  XII 1.  p  a  r  t  i. 
at   the   particular    desire  of  Philip   II.   king  of       " 
Spain.     This  separation   was   confirmed,   in   the 
year  1587,  by  Sixtus  V,  and  completed,  in  1593. 
by  Clement  VIII.  who  allowed  the  bare- footed 
Carmelites  to  have  their  own  chief,  or  general; 
£ut,  after  having  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
others,    these    austere    friars    quarrelled    among 
themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  their  dissensions 
grew  to  an  intolerable  height ;  hence  they  were 
<livided  anew,  by  the  pontif  last  mentioned,  into 
two  communities,  each  of  which  were  governed 
"by  their  respect  general  [j]. 

XVII.  The  most  eminent  of  all  the  new  orders  New  m«>. 
that  were  instituted  in  this  century,  was,  beyond  "*'*"*^  **'" 
all  doubt,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  have  al- 
ready  had  occabion  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the 
chief  pillars  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  declining  authority  of  its 
pontifs:     Compared  with  this  aspiring  and  formi- 
dable society,  all  the  other  religious  orders  ap- 
pear inconsiderable  and  obscure.     The  Reforma- 
tion, among  the  other  changes  which  it  occasioned, 
even  in  the  Roman  church,  by  exciting  the  cir- 
cumspection and  emulation  of  those  who  still  re- 
mained addicted  to  popery,  gave  -ise  to  various 
comoiunitieSj  which  were  all  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Regular  Clerks. 
And  as  all  these  communities  were,  according  to 
their  own  solemn  declarations,  formed  with  a  de- 
sign  of  imitating  that  sanctity  of  manners,  and  re- 
viving that  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  had  dis- 
tinguished the  sacred  order  in  the  primitive  times ; 
this  was  a  plain,  though  tacit  confession  of  the 
present  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  consequent. 
'  Iv 

[f]  Hdjot,  flisunreda  Ordres^  torn.  i.  cL  xlvii.  p.  340. 
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c  E  N  T.  ly  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  Reformat 

XVI.        .•  * 

p  A  X  T  I.  Xhe  first  society  of  these  regular  clerks  was 
formed  in  the  year  1524,  under  the  denomination 
of  Iheaiins^  which  they  derived  from  their  prin- 
cipal founder  John  Peter  Caraffa  (then  bishop 
of  Tbeate^  or  Chicti^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV.), 
who  was  assasinated  in  this  pious  undertaking 
by  Cajetan,  or  Gaetan,  and  other  devout  asso- 
ciates. These  monks^  being  by  their  vows  des* 
titute  of  all  possessions  and  revenues,  and  even 
secluded  from  the  resource  of  begging,  subsist  eq. 
tirely  upon  the  voluntary  liberality  of  pious  per- 
sons. They  are  called  by  their  profession  and  in- 
stitute to  revive  a  spirit  of  devotion,  to  purify  and 
reform  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  to  assist  the 
sick  and  the  dying  by  their  spiritual  instructions 
and  counsels,  and  to  combat  heretics  of  all  deno- 
minations with  zeal  and  assiduity  [/].  There  aos 
also  some  female  convents  established  under  tbp 
rule  and  title  of  this  order. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theatins  was  follow^ 
by  that  of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St  Paul^  so  called 
from  their  having  chosen  that  apostle  for  their  pa- 
tron ;  though  they  are  more  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Barnabites^  from  the 
church  of  St  Bartiabas,  at  Milan,  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  the  year  1545.  This  order, 
which  was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  and  con- 
firmed about  three  years  after  by  Paul  III.  lyas 
originally  founded  by  Antonio  Mavia  Zacba- 
rias  of  Cremona^  and  Bartholomew  Ferrarj, 
and  Jacob.  Ant.  Morigia,  noblemen  of  Milan. 
Its  members  were  at  first  obliged  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  the  Theatins,  renouncing  all  worldly 
goods  and  possessions,  and  depending  upon  the 

spontaneous 

[/]  Hclyot|  ibid.  torn.  iv.  ch.  zli.  p.  71. 
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spontaneous  donations  of  the  liberal  for  theirC  e  n  t. 
daily  subsistence.  But  they  grew  soon  weary  ofs,cT.  Ht 
this  precarious  method  of  living  from  han4  toPA  r  t  i, 
mouth,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty,  in  process 
of  time,  of  securing  to  their  community  cer- 
tain possessions  and  stated  revenues.  Their 
principal  function  is  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
like  the  apostles,  in  order  to  convert  sinners,  and 
bring  back  transgressors  into  the  paths  of  repent* 
ance  and  obedience  \u']. 

I'he  Regular  Clerks  of  St  Maieul,  who  are  also 
called  the   fathers   of  Somasquo,  from  the  place 
)where  their  community  was  first  established,  and 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  their  founder,  wertj 
erected  into  a  distinct   society  by  Jerome  ^mi- 
liaqi,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  were  afterwards  suc- 
cessively confirmed,  in  the  years   1540  and  1563, 
by    the    Roman    pontifs    Paul    HI.     and     Pius 
IV.  (i£;].     Their  chief  occupation  was  to  inst/uct 
the  ignorant,  and   particularly  young  persons,  in 
the  principles   and  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,  and  to  procure  assistance  for  those  that  were 
reduced  to   the  unhappy  condition   of  orphans. 
The  same   important   ministry  was  committed  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  iw  France  and 
Italy.    The   order  that  bore  this   title  in  France 
was  instituted   by  Caesar  de  Bus,  and,  confirmed, 
in  the  year  1597,  by   Clement  VIU.  while  that 
which  is  known  in  Italy  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation,    derives  its  origin    from  Mark   Cusani, 
a  Milanese  knight,  and  was  established  by  the  ap- 
probation and  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory 
XIII. 

XVIII.  It 

ftt]  Hclyot,  loc,  cit.  torn.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p.  loo. — In  the  s:<me 
part  of  this  incoinparable  workf  this  lenrncd  author  ^ivc!^  a 
raost  accurate,  ample,  and  interesting  account  of  the  other  re- 
ligious orders,  which  are  here,  for  brevity's  sake,  but  baich- 
mentioned. 
.    [zv}  Acta  Sanctor.  Februar.  torn,  11.  p,  217. 
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CENT.  XVIIL  It  would  be  an  endless,  and,  indeed,  ad 
SK^T.^II.  unprofitable  labour  to  enumerate  particularly  that 
Part  iprodigious  multitude  of  less  considerable  orders 
Other  new  ^"^  religious  associotions,  that  were  instituted  in 
ttXincm  Germany  and  other  countries,  from  an  apprehen- 
^J|°*"^"  sion  of  the  pretended  heretics,  who  disturbed  by 
their  innovations  the  peace,  or  rather  the  lethar* 
gy,  of  the  church.  For  certainly  no  age  pro- 
duced such  a  swarm  of  monks,  and  such  a  number 
of  convents,  as  that  in  which  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  opposed  the  divine  light  and 
power  of  the  gospel  to  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  papal  tyranny.  We  therefore  pass  over  in 
silence  these  less  important  establishments,  of 
which  many  have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
because  they  were  erected  on  unstable  foundations, 
while  numbers  have  been  suppressed  by  the  wisdom 
of  certain  pontifs,  who  have  considered  th6  mul- 
titude of  these  communities  rather  as  prejudicial 
than  advantageous  to  the  church.  Nor  can  we 
take  particular  notice  X)f  the  female  convents,  or 
nunneries,  among  which  the  Ursulines  shine  forth 
with  a  superior  lustre  both  in  point  of  number  and 
dignity.  The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  y  founded  in 
Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  a  native  oi  Florence^  and, 
publicly  honoured  with  the  protection  of  Grego- 
ry Xlll.  in  the  year  1577,  must,  however,  be 
excepted  from  this  general  silence,  on  account  of 
the  eminent  figure  they  have  made  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  It  was  this  community  that  pro- 
duced Baronius,  Raynaldus,  and  Laderchius, 
who  hold  so  high  a  rank  among  the  eccle- 
siastical historians  of  the  sixteenth  and  following 
centuries;  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  men 
of  considerable  erudition  and  capacity.  The  name 
of  this  religious  society  was  derived  from  an  apart- 
ment, accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  Qrato* 

ry. 
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ry[x],  or  cabinet  for  devotion,  which  St  Philip  c  en, t. 
IMcri  built  at  Florence  for  himself,  and  in  which,SKCT.*iiL 
for  manj  years,  he  held  spiritual  conferences  with  p  a  r  t  i. 
lis  more  intimate  companions  [y].  ' 

XIX.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  the  least  dis- The lutc  of 
pute,  diat  all  kinds  of  erudition,  whether  sacred ^®*™*°>^- 
or  prpfane,  were  held  in  much  higher  esteem  in 
the  western  world  since  the  time  of  Luther,  than 
they  had  been  before  that  auspicious  period.  The 
Jesuits,  more  especially,  boast,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  their  society  contributed  more, 
at  least  in  this  century,  to  the  culture  of  the  Ian- 
guages,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  ad* 
vancement  of  true  science,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
religious  orders.  It  is  certain,  that  the  schools 
and  academies,  either  through  indolence  or  de- 
sign, persisted  obstinately  in  their  ancient  method 
of  teaching,  though  that  method  was  intricate 
and  disagreeable  in  many  respects  ;  nor  would  they  ' 
suffer  themselves  to  be  better  informed,  or  per- 
mit the  Jeast  change  in  their  uncouth  and  disgust- 
ing systems.  The  monks  were  not  more  remark- 
able for  their  docility  than  the  schools ;  nor  did 
they  seem  at  all  disposed  to  admit  into  the  re- 
treats of  their  gloomy  cloisters,  a  more  solid  and 
elegant  method  of  instruction  than  they  had  been 
formerly  accustomed  to.  These  facts  furnish  a 
rational  account  of  the  surprising  vaiiety 
that  appears  in  the  sfyle  and  manner  of  the 
writers  of  this  age,  of  whom  several  express  their 
sentiments  with  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  order, 
while  the  diction  of  a  great  part  of  their  contem- 
poraries 

[*]  Helyot,  /////.  i/fs  OrdreSy  &c.  torn.  vHi.  ch.  iv.  p.  12. 

a^  [jr]  He  was  peculiarly  assisted  in  these  conferences  by 
Bironhis,  author  of  the  Ecclcsiunical  Annals,  who  also  suc- 
ceeded him  as  general  of  the  order,  and  whose  annals,  on  ac- 
count of  his  imperfect  knowlcdqo  of  l\i*t  Grirk  languat^f,  are 
so  remarkably  lull  of  grots  fault),  .misrtpicseatatioi)»,  and 
biund«:r]». 
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^  ^y/ '^- pcraries  is   barbarous,    perplexed,  obscure,   and 

StcT.*  III. insipid. 

y  ^  *  ^  ':  Caesar  Baronius,  already  mentioned,  undertod: 
to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  religion  by  liis 
annals  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  this  pretended 
light  was  scarcely  any  thing  better  than  perplexi- 
ty and  darkness  [s].  His  example,  however,  ex- 
cited many  to  entcrprizes  of  the  same  nature.  The 
atteinprs  of  the  persons  they  called  heretics,  ren- 
dered indeed  such  enterprises  necessary  :  for  these 
heretics,  with  the  learned  Flackius  and  Chemnitz 
at  their  head  [^/],  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  that  not  only  the  declarations  of  hdj 
scripture,  but  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  history 
and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  were  in 
direct  opposiiion  both  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  oiRome.  This  was  wound- 
ing popery  with  its  own  arms,  and  attacking  it  in 
its  pretended  strong  holds.  It  was,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  the  friends  oiRome  to  employ,  while 
it  was  time,  their  most  zealous  efforts  in  maintain- 
ing the  credit  of  those  ancient  fables,  on  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  papal  authority  reposed,  as 
its  only  foundation  and  support. 

Th?  state  of     y^^^  Scveral  men  of  genius  in  France  and  Ttdh 

phuOaOplv.         ,  .  ,,"  .  I'll  ' 

'  whc;  have  been  already  mentioned  with  the  esteem 
tlia:   is  due  to  their  valuable  labours  [A],  used 

thcit 

[z]  The  IcarneJ  Isaac  Casaubon  undertook  a  refuUrtJOO  oi 
the  Annals  of  Baronius,  in  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  Ex^'" 
cit-jtioncs,  6^c.  and  though  he  carried  it  no  farther  down  th*^ 
the  34th  year  ot  the  Christian  sera,  yet  he  pointed  out  a  pr^ 
tii:;ious  number  of  palpable,  and  (many  of  them)  shameful  ^'' 
rors,  iiitj  \\hicU  the  Romt2>h  annalists   has  fallen  during  tb*^ 
short  space.     Hvcn  cl:e  Roman  Catholic  literati  acknowledge 
the  i:iaccuracies  and  faults  of  Baronius  \  hence  many  learn^^ 
men,  such  as  Pagi,  Noris,  and  Tillemont,  have  been  empl^^y" 
cd  to  correct  them.      And  accordingly,  a  few  years  ago,  a  r»^^^ 
edition  o:  these  Annals  was  published  at  Luco,  with  the  c^ 
iictiuns  cf  th(r^c  reviewers  at  ti.c  fool  of  each  paoe. 

[«J  The  firmer  in  the  dnturiiff  ^la^debur^^u^ri  ;  the 
ter  in  his  Exurnen  OjUcUU  'iridenUni. 

[^j  Siw  aL>ovj,  iijut.  II.  VI II.  aij  IX. 
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zMtit  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform  the  bar-C  e  n  t. 
T>arous  philosophy  of  the   times.     But  the  exces-s,^^*,ii^ 
avc  attachment  of  the  scholastic  doctors  to  the?  a  rt  l 
Aristotelian  philosophy  on   the  one  hand,  and,  on  ~  " 
iJie  other^  the   timorous  prudence  of  many  weak 
jnirids,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  liberty  of 
-striking  out  ne  w  discoveries  and  ways  of  thinking 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the   church,  and  open  a 
new  source  of  division   an  d  discord,  crushed   all 
these  generous  endeavours,  and   rendered   them 
inetfcctual.     The  throne  of  the  subtile  Stagirite 
remained  therefore  unshaken  ;  and  his  philosophy, 
whose  very   obscurity  afforded  a  certain  gloomy 
kind  of  pleasure,  and  flattered  the  pride  of  those 
who   were  implicitly  supposed  to  understand  it, 
reigned  unrivalled  in  the  schools  and  monasteries. 
It  even  acquired   new  credit   and  authority  from 
the  Jesuits,   who   taught  it  in  their  colleges,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  their  writings  and  disputes.     By. 
this,    however,  these  artful   ecclesiastics   shewed 
evidently,  that  the  captious  jargon  and  subtilties 
of  that  intricate   philosophy    were    much   more 
adapted  to  puzzle  heretics,  and  to  give  the  popish 
doctors  at  least  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  the 
controversy  with  success,  than  the  plain  and  obvi- 
ous method  of  disputing,  which  is  pointed  out  by 
the  genuine  and  unbiassed  dictates  of  right  reason. 

XXL  The  church  of  Rome  produced,  in  thisrheoiogj. 
century,  a  prodigious  number  of  theological  wri- «**  w"t«^« 
tcrs.     The  most  eminent  of  these,  both    in  point^mptfr 
of  a  reputation  and  merit,  are  as  follow  :  Thomasw-^iou. 
de    Vio,    otherwise  named  Cardinal    Cajetail, — 
iickius, — Cochlaeus, — Emser, — Surius, — Hosius, 
— Faber, — Sadolet, — Pighius, —  Vatable, — Ca- 

nus, D'Espence, Caranza — --Maklonat, 

Turrianus, — Arias     Montanus, — Catharinus, — 
Kcginald     Pole, Sixtus      S^nsnsis, Ca^sun- 


2og  TbeHulorycftbeBMSiznorlAtinClmrdf^  f 

c.ENT.jer, — Paya  d'Andrada,—- Baius, — ^Pameliusy  and 

St CT.  III. others  [r]. 

Part  u  XXII.  The  religion  of  Rome,  which  the  poo- 
The  princi-  tifs  are  SO  desirous  of  imposing  upon  the  faith  of 
pio  of  the  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name,  is  derived,  ac* 
thoiT/faith? cording  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  its  doctors^ 
from  two  sources,  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
the  unwritten ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  scripture 
and  tradition.  But  as  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
that  church  are  far  from  being  agreed  ccmceming 
the  person  or  persons  who  are  authorised  to  in- 
terpret the  declarations  of  these  two  oracles,  and 
to  determine  their  sense ;  so  it  may  be  asserted* 
with  truth,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  possibility  of 
knowing  with  certainty  what  are  the  real  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  where,  in  that  conw 
munion,  the  judge  of  religious  controversies  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  true,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
all  those,  who  favour  the  despotic  pretensions  of  its 
pontif,  maintain,  that  he  alone,  who  governs  the 
church  as  Christ's  vicegerent,  is  entitled  to  ex^ 
])lain  and  determine  the  sense  of  scripture  and  tnl-« 
dition  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation,  and  that, 
of  consequence,  a  devout  and  unlimited  obe» 
(lience  is  due  to  his  decisions.  To  give  weight  \o 
tliis  (ipinion,  Pius  IV.  formed  the  plan  of  acoim- 
cil,  which  was  afterwards  instituted  and  confirmed 
by  Sixtus  V.  and  called  the  Congregation  for  in- 
terpreting the  decrees  of  the  Council otTrent,  This 
congregation  was  authorised  to  examine  and  de« 
cide,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  all  matters  of  small 
moment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  whiltt 
every  debate  of  any  consequence,  and  particular- 
ly all  disquisitions  concerning  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  were  left  lo  the  decision  of  tlie  pontif 

alone, 

>  [<*]  For  an  firrple  account  of  llie  litcrnry  cl^?l^.'•c^cr,  rant, 
DTicI  wriir'.ps  of  these  ItariK-d  men,  ?.nd  c!  m:\  cr-A  others  wli'^sc 
ii..mri  roc  here  omitted,  sec  Louis  ]L]\,  hu  I'ir,  Diill^ihtcuc 
Jet  Jluteurs  Ecclaiastiquc^  trin.  >.iv.  and  xvi. 
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tloQe  as  the  great  oracle  of  the  church  [d].     But^  en  t* 
liotwitbstanding  all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  per*  s .  c  t.  iii. 
tuade  the  wiser  part  of  the  Roman- catholic  body  ^  ^  r  tL 
to  acknowledge  this  exclusive  authority  hi  their ' 
Jna<L     And  accordingly,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
GoUican  church,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
.irery  learned  men  of  the  popish  religion  in  other 
coonrries,  think  very  differently  from  the  court 
^  JRameon  this  subject.  'They  maintain,  that  all 
iHsbops  and  doctors  have  a  right  to  consult  the  sa« 
cred  fountains  of  scripture  and  tradition^  and  to 
llniw  from  thence  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners 
&K  themselves  and  their  flock ;  and  that  all  difficult 
joints  and  debates  of  consequence  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  general  councils. 
Such  is  the  difference  of  opinion  (with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  doctrine  and  controversies) 
that  still  divides  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  as  no    , 
judge  has  been^  nor  perhaps  can  be,  found  to  com- 
pose it,  we  may  therefore  reasonably  despair  of 
seeing  the  religion  of  i{om^  acquire  a  permanent, 
stable,  and  determined  form. 

XXIII^  The  council  of  'Tr^/  was  assembled,  The  council 
at  was  pretended,  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix •^  Trent 
with  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  to 
leslore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform 
the  lives  of  its  ministers,  fiuc  in  tlie  opinion  of 
those  who  examine  things  with  impaitiality,  this 
assembly,  instead  of  reforming  ancient  abuses, 
father  gave  rise  to  new  enormities ;  and  many 
transactions  of  this  council  have  excited  the  just 
complaints  of  the  wisest  men  in  both  communions. 
Vol.  IV.  P  They 

[4/]  See  Aymoe^  TabUam  iif  /a  Cour  Je  Rome^  part  V.  ch. 
IT.  p.  282.  B^  Heirce  it  was,  that  the  apprubation  ot  Inno- 
cent XL  was  refused  to  the  artful  and  insidious  work  of  Ho»>-. 
itiel,  bishop  of  Meaux,  entitled,  '  An  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church/  until  the  authdr  had  suppressed 
entirely  the  fir>t  edition  of  that  work,  and  made  ccrreitionv 
aud  alttrationi  in  the  second. 
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Ce  NT.  They  complain  that  roan  j  of  the  opinions  ofUie 
s  K  f ^iT.  ^boiastic  doctors  on  intricate  points  (that  hail 
p  A  K  T  t  formerly  been  left  undecided,  and  had  been  wisdj 
permitted  as  subjects  of  free  debate)  were,  by 
this  council,  absurdly  adopted  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  recommended  as  such,  nay  imposed,  with 
violence,  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people^ 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  They  con^lain 
of  the  ambiguity  that  reigns  in  the  decrees  and 
declarations  of  that  council,  by  which  the  disputca 
and  dissensions  that  had  formerly  rent  the  churchy 
instead  of  being  removed  by  clear  definitions  aqd 
wise  and  charitable  decisions,  were  rendered,  on 
the  contrary,  more  perplexed  and  intricate,  and 
were,  in  reality,  propagated  and  multiplied  instead 
of  being  suppressed  or  diminished.  Nor  werr 
these  the  only  reasons  of  complaint ;  for  it  must 
have  been  afflicting  to  those  tl»t  had  the  cause  of 
true  religion  and  Christian  liberty  at  heart,  to  se^ 
all  things  decided,  in  that  assembly,  according  t(> 
the  despotic  will  of  the  Roman  pontif,  without  any 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  of  the  authority 
of  scripture,  its  genuine  and  authentic  source^ 
and  to  see  the  assembled  fathers  reduced  to  silence 
by  the  Roman  legates,  and  deprived,  by  these 
insolent  representatives  of  the  papacy,  of  that 
influence  and  credit,  that  might  have  rendered 
them  capable  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  church. 
It  was  moreover  a  grievance  justly  to  be  confc 
plained  of,  that  the  few  wise  and  pious  regulations, 
that  were  made  in  that  council,  were  never  sop- 
ported  by  the^  authority  of  the  church,  but  wert 
suffered  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  lifeless  form, 
shadow  of  law,  which  was  treated  with  indifferenco^ 
and  transgressed  with  impunity.  To  sum  up  all  in 
one  word,  the  most  candid  and  impartial  observers 
of  things  consider  the  council  of  Trent  as  ah 
assembly  that  was  more  attentive  to  what  might 
maintain  the  despotic   authority  of  the    pontU; 

than 
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than  solicitous  about  entering  into  the  measures  ^  ^^  T- 
that  were  necessary  to  promote  thcf  gopd  of  thestcx/m* 
bhurch.  It  will  not  therefore  appear  Surprising, ^>^_t^ 
that  there  are  certain  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church,  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  decision 
ttf  the  council  of  Trent  as  an  ultimate  rule  of  faith, 
ifii^intain,  on  the  contrary;  that  these  decisions  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  dictates  of  scripture  and 
the  language  of  tradition.  Nor,  when  all  thete 
tilings  were  dvly  considered,  shall  we  have  reason 
To  wonder^  that  this  council  has  not  throughout 
the  same  degree  of  credit  and  authority,  even  in 
those  countries  that  profesS  the  Roman  catholic 
xeligion  \f\ 

Some  countries,  indeed,  such  as  Germany^  Po- 
iondf  and  lialy^  hate  adopted  implicitly  and  ab« 
solutely  the  decrees  of  this  council,  without   the 
tmaHest  restriction  of  any  kind.      But  in  other 
places  it  bad   been  received  and  acknowledged 
pn  certain  conditions,  which  modify  not  a  little 
its  pretended  authority.     Among  these  latter  we 
may  reckon  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  dis- 
puted, during  many  years,  the  authority  of  th  s 
council,  and  acknowledged  it  at  length  only  so 
i&r  as  it  could  be  adopted  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  rights  arid  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Spain  [y]- 
In  other  countries,  such  as  France  [^]  and  Hiui- 
garj  [ij,  it  never  has  been  solemnly  received,  or 

P  2  pubiicly 

9^  [#]  The  trifnslator  hat  here  inserted  lothe  texi  the  ium  c 
{b']  of  the  original,  and  has  thrown  the  citatiom  it  contains 
into  different  aotes; 

[/]  Sec  Giannone,  Ftwtnre  Civtie  du  Royaume  de  NapUs^ 
iiom.  i V.  p.  23  5: 

,  [jri  ^^^  Hect.  Godofr.  Ma«i  Diss,  de  C^ntemptu  ConcUii 
Tridtntinitn  Gallia^  which  is  pubhshcii  among  bis  other  d}>- 
tertbtions,  collected  into  one  volanfit* .  See  ^Iso  the  '  xc:el1?u( 
discourse  which  Dr  Coariayer  has  .subjoined  to  the  secotid  vo- 
liune  of  hts  F^<.nc<i  cranslatiun  of  Paul  Sarpi*s  H  st.)ry  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  entitled,  '*  Discours  kur  hi  Rf.ception  cu 
•*  Concile  de  Trcnte,  particuli<. :  emcnt  en  Frjiict,"  p- 775f 
7*89.  ^ 

£^]  See  Lorandt  Satnucl  of,  V'uu  Andr,  Dmmtktiy  y.  ^C. 
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c  K  N  T.  publicly  acknowledged.     It  is  true,  indeed,  (bat^. 


XVI. 


Sp- 


ot. III.  *"  ^^^  former  of  these  kingdoms,  those  decrees  qf 
Part  I.  Trcrtt  thnt  relate  to  points  of  religious  doGtr^||$v 
))ave,  tacitly  and  impereeptibly^  through  the  powj^jr 
ofciiitom,  acquired  the  force  and  authority  of  a 
rule  ef  faith  ;  but  those  which  regard  external  dis- 
cipline, spiritual  power,  and  ecclesiastical  goTerp- 
nient,  have  been  constantly  rejected,  both  in  a 
public  and  private  manner,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallicaa 
church  [/]• 
rhcprinci-  XXIV.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  as  are 
5!cRom\n  dcsii'ous  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  religion  of 
CathoU«  re- jRo;72^,  will  do  Well  to  cousult  the  decrees  of  the 
i»g»oo.  council  of  Trent,  together  with  the  compendioDS 
confession  offaitb^  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  or- 
der of  Pius  IV.  Those,  however,  who  expect 
to  derive,  from  these  sources,  a  cle^r,  complete 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Romish  faith,  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.  To  evince  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  it  might  be  observed,  as  has  beeii 
already  hinted,  that  both  in  the  decrees  oi  Trent 
and  in  this  papal  confession,  many  things  ate  e3(- 
jKCssed  in  a  vague  and  ambiguous  manner,  and 
that  designedly,  on  account  of  the  intestine  divi- 
M'.ns  and  warm  debates  that  then  reigned  in  the 
church.  This  other  singular  circumstance  might 
also  be  added,  that  several  tenets  are  omitted  in 
both,  which  no  Roman- catholic  is  allowed  to 
cicny,  or  even  to  call  in  question.  But,  waving 
both  these  considerations,  let  it  only  be  observed, 
that  in  these  decrees  and  in  this  confession  several 
Cioctrines  and  rules  of  worship  are  inculcated  in  a 

much 

[/]  See  Lod.  Ell.  du  Pin,  Bibliotb,  ies  Auteurs  Ecclesiaiii- 

(jues^  torn.  XV.  p.  380. 

01^  For  what  relates  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Cuuncil 

of  Trout,  tiic  i  istorlans  who  hiive  transmitted  accounts  of  it, 
•  •  • 

and  other  circum^taaci's  ut'  that  nature,   S€c  Jo.  Chr,  Kocheri 
Utbiiutheca  Tbtcl  ^ynthjliccr,  P-  3^i»  377*   ■*  ^^*^  i>alij»'>  £/iV- 
i^y  of  the  Cuumil  of  Trtnt  (in  German),  p.  190 — 320. 
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thuch  more  rational  and  decent  manner,  than  thut^  e  n  r. 
in  which  they  appea^^in  the  daily  service  of  thesj^cT.  in. 
church,  and  in  the  public  practice  of  its   mem- 1' art  r. 
'bcrs  [/fc].  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  justcst       ' 
notion  of  the  doctrine  of  Rome  is  not  to  be  derived 
so  much  from  the  ^erwi  made  use  of  in  the  deci*ees 
of  the  council  of  Trent ^  as  from  the  real  signification 
of  these  terms,  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  ca- 
iBtoms,  institutions,  and  observances,  that  are,  eve- 
ty  where,  in  use  in  the  Romish  church.     Add  to 
Ifill  this,  another  consideration,  which  is,  that  in  the 
bulls  issued  out  from  the  papal  throne  in  these  Int- 
ter  times,  certain  doctrines,  which  were  obscurely 
proposed  in  the   council  of  Trent,  have  been  ex- 
|»lained  wirh   sufficient   perspicuity^   and  avowed 
vithoiK  either  hesitation  or  res-'rve.     Of  this  Cle- 
ment XI.  gave  a  notorious  example,  in  the  famous 
dtf//  called  Unigenitus,  which  was  an  enterpri//:  us 
;iudacious  as  it  proved  unsuccessful. 
*    XXV.  As  soon  as  the  popes  perceived  the   re  Thcutatsof 
tnarkable  detriment  their  authority  had  suffered  7^^i*^'^ 
ttom  the  auccurate   interpretations   or- the  noly  Rcripmrc- 
scripturcs  that  had  been  given  by  the  learned,  and ^''^^ *^-''- 
the  perusal  of  these  divine  oracles,  which  was  now 
grown   more  common   among  the  people,   they 
left  no   methods  unemployed  that  might  discoiu 
ti^  the  culture  of  this  most  important  brancli  of 
•acred  erudition.  While  the  tide  of    resentment 
hm  high,  they  forgot  thems-jlves  iii  the   most  uii- 
'ficcountable  manner.    They  permitted  their  cham- 

P  3  pioii^ 

?flr-[IT  1*hk  IS  true,  in  a  more  espfcial  rnanner,  v.ith  respe;  t 
to  the cmoiis  of  the  council  of  Trent,  relaiinx  to  the  dociiinc 
^f  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  i>aints,  the  ^^orsh:p  uf  imH;;'  < 
•nd  relicks.  The  terms  employed  in  those  c.inons  are  a-if:!'  .■ 
choien,  so  as  to  avoid  the  iinpucation  of  idolitry,  in  the  phir.- 
K^phical  sense  of  that  \vdrd  y  fof  in  the  fecripiar'!  scrse  t':i  •. 
canoot  avoid  it,  as  all  use  of  images  in  religious  worship  is  t  \. 
prcssly  forbidden  in  the  sacred  vyritings  in  ma^ny  places,  liui 
^iB  cijcumspection  does  not  appcsr  in  the  worship  of  the  R  ^. 
9>aii-catholics,  which  is  notorioLidy  idolatrous  in  buth  the' 
•«ui«i  of  that  word.' 
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^  xvL  ^*P^^"^  ^^  indulge  themselves  openly  in  reflectioni 
stcT.  in.injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  writingi^ 
K  T  Land,  by  an  excess  of  blasphemy  almost  incredible 
(if  the  passions  of  men  did  not  render  them  capable 
of  the  greatest  enormities),  to  declare  publicly, 
that  the  edicts  of  the  pontus,  and  the  reconk  cf 
oral  tradition,  were  superior,  in  point  c^  authoritjf, 
to  the  express  language  of  the  holy  scriptureii 
But  as  it  was'  impossiblq  to  bring  the  8acie4 
writings  wholly  into  disrepute,  they  took  the  matt 
effectual  methods  in  their  power  to  render  them 
obscure  and  useless.  For  this  purpose  the  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called 
the  Vulgate,  though  it  abounds  with  innumerabk 
gross  errors,  and,  in  a  great  number  of  placet, 
exhibits  the  most  shocking  barbarity  of  style,  and 
the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  with  respect  to  the 
sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  was  declared,  by  a  so* 
lenin  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  an  authentiC| 
f.  e.  faithful,  accurate,  and  perfect  [/]  trans- 
lation, and  was  consequently  recommended  as  a 

production 

^  [/]  If  we  consult  th«  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wa 
sh  I  find  that  the  word  aytbencic  \%  there  explained  in  terms 
\c  <  ]U)sltivc  and  offciisivc  tli-m  those  used  by  Dr  Moshcim. 
Nor  is  it  strictly  true,  that  the  Vulgate  was  declared  by  this 
cfr^ncil  as  a  production  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  orceft- 
burc  ;  since,  as  wc  Icam  fro'u  Fra.  Paolo,  it  was  derennined 
that  this  Vtrsion  should  ne  c  reeled,  and  a  new  edition  of  it 
pu!)lished  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  *.  There 
^'»s,  indeed,  something  highly  ridiculous  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  in  relation  to  thiti  point  \  for,  if  the  natuidl  order 
of  thingti  had  been  observed,  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the 
Va!;^aie  would  have  preceded  the  pompous  approbation  with 
vihich  -he  councir honoured,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  that 
ancient  Veision.  For  how,  with  any  shadow  of  good  sense, 
could  the  assembled  fathers  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  to 
a  work  which  they  acknowledged  to  stand  in  need  of  correc* 
tion,  and  that  ^efore  they  knew  whether  or  not  the  correc- 
tion would  answer  their  views,  and  merit  their  approbation  I  , 

'  See  Fra.  Paolo  larpiV  History  of  the  r«uocIl  of  lYent,  book  \\,  part 
J/r  itvl  l^r  Courrayer*!  French  tranilar ion  of  thisUiimry,  ^^  i  p,  9i94m 
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induction  bejond  (he  reach  of  crititisfti  or.cens^  ^  ^  7J<  '^^ 
It  W88-ea87  to  foresee  that  soch  adeclacation  s  t  e  t.  tit 


^mftjcirory  waj  adapted  to  keep  tfae^people  in  igno-  p  a  t  t  c 
ctaoe*  and  to  veil  from  their  understandings  the  ' 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  same 
'cooacil,  farther  steps  were  taken  to  execute,  with 
vxcccBBf  the  designs  of  Rome.  A  severe  and  inco^ 
Jeraifale  law  was  enacted^  with  reipect  to  all  rnteic 
preters  and  expositors  of  the  scriptures,  by  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  explain  the  sense  of  these 
divine  books,  in  matters  relating  to  faith  and  prac^^ 
tice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make:  them  speak  a 
different  language  from  that  of  the  church  and 
the  ancient  doctors  [«].  The  same  law  farther 
declared,  that  the  church  alone  (i  e*  its  ruler,  the 
Roman  pontif)  had  the  right  of  determining  the 
true  meaning  and  cdgnificatioo  of  scripture.  To 
£11  up  the  measure  of  these  t^^rannical  and  inw 
jquitous  proceedings,  the  church  of  Rome  persisted 
obstinately  in  affirming/  though  not  always  with 
the  same  impudence  and  plainness  of  speech,  that 
the  holy  scriptures  were  not  composed  for  the  use 
of  the  multitude,  but  only  for  that  of  their  spiritual 
teachers;  and,  of  consequence,  ordered  these  divine 
records  to  be  taken  from  the  people  in  all  places 
where  it  was  allowed  to  execute  its  imperious  com* 
mands  [ny 

XXVI.  These  cincumstances  had  a  visible  in^Commenu. 
fluence   upon  the  spirit  and  productions  of  the'""".*"***^?- 
commentators  and  expositors  or  scripture,  which  the  hoiy 
the    example  of  Luther  aud  his    followers  hud**^"P'**^^ 

P4  rendered 

B2P'[Mf]  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prohibition  extends  even 
to  such  iifterpretations  as  were  nitr  designed  fur  public  view« 
''  Etiamsi  jbojusmodi  interpretationes  nulIo  unquam  tempore 
**  in  lucem  edendafcfbrcnt.*'     Sessio,  416,  tit;  cap:  ii.  ■! 

[f/J  The  pontifs  were  iiot  allowed  to  execute  this  despniiV* 
order  in  all  countries  that'acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  ot  th^ 
f hi^rch  of  Rome,  The  FrcocU  and  fioiQ.e-/otU(;x:<iation»>.have 
the  Bible  in  tbeir  nother- tongue^  mXvhtdi  they-<|>eruse  it^ 
itbough  mach  against  the  will  of  the  creatures  of  tue  pop^.-"^"- 
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c  XVI  -^  rendered,  through  emulation,  extremely  niiOM; 
Skct.'iii.  rous.  The  popish  doctoriy  who  vied  witklte 
fART  1; protestants  in  this  branch  of  sacred  eruditiQiit 
were  insipid,  timorous,  servilely  attached  to  tke 
glory  and  interests  of  the  court  of  JRame^  and  di% 
covered,  in  their  explications,  all  the  madM^ 
slavish  dependence  and  constraint.  They  seem  tx 
have  been  in  constant  terror  lest  any  expressiM 
should  escape  from  their  pen  that  savouied^o 
opinions  different  from  what  were  commonly  wt 
ceived ;  they  appeal,  every  moment,  to  the  dc 
clarations  and  authority  of  the  holy  fatben^  a 
they  usually  stile  them  ;  nor  do  they  appear  t 
have  so  much  consulted  the  real  doctrines  taugli 
by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  language  and  seoti 
ments  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  taken  th 
liberty  to  put  into  their  mouths.  Several  c 
these  -  commentators  rack  their  imaginations  ii 
order  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  scriptuf 
the  four  kinds  of  significations,  called  LiteriA 
Allegorical^  Tropological  and  Anagogicalj  which  ig 
norance  and  superstition  had  first  invented,  an 
afterwards  held  so  sacred,  in  the  explication  of  tfa 
inspired  writings.  Nor  was  their  attachment  1 
this  manner  of  interpretation  so  ill-managed,  sirK 
it  enabled  them  to  make  the  sacred  writers  spd 
the  language  that  wbs  favourable  to  the  views  ' 
the  church,  and  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible,  wi' 
the  help  of  a  little  subtilty,  whatever  ^doctrii 
they  had  a  mind  to  impose  upon  the  creduli- 
of  t!ie  multitude. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  b3 
Sides  these  miserable  coniinentators  that  dishonor 
the  church  oi  Rome^  there  were  some  in  its  cofe 
inunlon,  who  had  wisdom  enough  to  despise  th^ 
senseless  methods  of  interpretation,  and  wta 
avoiding  all  HiViterious  significations  and  fanci^ 
foiiowcvi  the  plain,  natural,  and  literal  sense 
the  expression  i:?cd  in  the  holy  scriptures.    In  llr 
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dastthe  most  eminent  were  Era^nuia  of  Rotterdam^  <>  ^^* 
who  translated  into  Latin,  with  ameleg&nt  ^nds.c^.Vif, 
Aithfiil simplicity ,  the  books  of  ttie  N^w  TesttfiPA^i^i 
mrac, and e^lained  them  with  judgement  in  ^'     ^"^ 
phacaphrase  which  is  deservedly  esteemed ;  Cardw 
iial-Gi^tan,  wha  disputed  with  Lather  at  Augsburg\ 
aind-  who  gave  a  brief,  but  judicioas  exposition  ^ 
almost  all  the  bookf  of  the  Old  and  New  TestaiL 
laidnt;  Francis  Titel man ^  Isidorus  Clarius,  Johft 
Maldonat,  Benedict  Justinian,  who  acquired  no 
mean  reputation  by  their  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul.      To  these  may  be  added 
Gaigny,  De'Espence,  and   other  Expositors  [oj. 
But  these  eminent  men,  whose  example  waa'  so 
adapted  to  excite  emulation,  bad  almost  no  follow^ 
ars  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  their  influence 
was  gone,  and  their  labours  were  forgot.     Foi^, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Edmund 
flicher,  that  strenuous  opposer*  of  the  encroach^ 
snents  made  by  the  pontifs  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church,  ^as  the  only  doctor    in  the 
university  of  Paris  who  followed  the  literal  sense 
and  the  plain  and  natural  significatiou  of  the  words 
of  scripture  ;  while  all  the  other  commentators  and 
interpreters^  imitating  the  pernicious  example  of' 
several  ancient  expositors,  were  always  racking 
their  brains  for  mysterious  and  sublime  significa* 
tionsy  where  none  such  were,  nor  could  be,  design- 
ed by  the  sacred  writers  [j^j.  » 

XSVII^  The  seminaries  of  learning  were  filled.  The tute  of 
before  the  reformation,  with  that  subtile  kind  nf^^JJ^ 
theological  doctors,  commonly  known  under  the 
denomination  of  schoolmen  \  so  that  even  at  Parity 
which  was  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  sacred 
arodition,  no  doctors  were  to  be  found  who  were 
capable  of  disputing  with  the  pmtestant  divines  in 

the 

•  fo}.See  Simpo^  Hist,  Critique  du  Vktfx  el  di  N<mv.  Ttsts^ 

*  [/]  Sc^  Baillet,  VU  d^EdmunJ  Richer^  p.  9, 10. 
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^3J^  *'**  the  method  thej  generallj  pursued,  which  wis  that 
SscT.  iiL^ proving  the  doctrines  they  maintained  by  aigv^ 
p  A  &  T  L  ments  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  oitht  fathers.  This  uncommon  8carek|r 
i£didacti€  and  scripiural  diviaes  produced,  much 
confusion  and  perplexity,  on  many  occasioi^  cms 
in  the  council  of  Trent ;  where  the  scholastic  doo> 
tors  fatigued  some,  and  almost  turned  the  heada 
of  others,  by  examining  and  explaining  the  doc^ 
trines  that  were  there  proposed,  according  to  the 
intricate  and  ambiguous  rules  of  their  captious 
philosophy.  Hence  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  reform  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  theological 
disquisitions,  and  to  restore  to  its  tbrmer  credit 
that  which  drew  the  truths  of  religion  more  from 
the  dictates  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  from  the 
uncertain  sufrgestions  of  human  reason,  and  the 
ingenious  conjectures  of  philosophy  [q].    It  waa^ 

however^ 

* 

[^]  See  Du  Boulay'i  account  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Theological  Faculty,  or  College  at  Paris,  in  his  Hui,  Acmi^ 
Parts,  torn.  vi.  p«  793.  In  this  re  forts,  the  Batchelors  ot  Di« 
▼inity,  called  Sententiarii  and  Blblici^  are  particularly  distin« 
fished  \  and  (what  is  extremely  remarkable)  the  Augusiioo 
monks,  who  were  Lutber^s  fraternity,  are  ordered  ro  farnitli 
the  college  of  divinity  once  a  year  with  a  scriptural  Batcbcloi 
(Baccalayreum  Biblicum  prasiniare) ;  from  whence  we  may 
couclude,  that  the  monks  of  the  Augustine  order,  to  which 
Luthcfr  belonged,  were  much  more  conversant  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  othec  Monastic  societies.  But 
this  academical  law  deserves  to  be  auoHted  here  at  length,  and 
that  so  much  the  more,  as  du  Boulay^s  History  is  in  few  handv 
It  is  as  follows :  '^  Augustinenses  quolibet  anno  Biblicum 
prassentabunt,  secundum  statuum  fol.  2i.  quod  sequitur :  Qui* 
libet  ordo  Mendicantium  et  Collegium  S.  Bernardi  habeat 
quolibet  anno  Biblicum  qui  legat  ordinarie,  alioqui  priyentur 
Baccalaureo  senttntiario.''  It  appears  by  this  law,  that  each 
of  the  Mendicant  orders  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Theological 
Faculty,  obliged  to  furnish,  yearly,  a  scriptural  Batchelor 
(such  was  Luther)  \  and  yet  we  see,  that  in  the  Reformatioii 
already  mentioned,  this  obligation  is  imposed  upon  none  but 
the  Augustine  monks  5  from  which  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 

that 
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^W€¥er^  impossible  to  deprive  entirely  the  scho-^^^*^* 
iMtic  4ivines^  of  the  ascendant  they  had  acquired  s  ■  c  t.  ou 
in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  had    so  longf  aet  i 
maintained  almost  without  opposition.    Nay,  after  '•'    • 
liavingbeea  threatened  with  a  diminution  of  theii; 
imthopty^  they    seemed  to  resume   new  vigour 
from   the  time  that  the  Jesuits  adopted    their 
^philosophy,  and  made  use  of  their  subtile  dialectic, 
as  a  more  effectual  armour  against  the  attacks  of 
tbe  heretic^,  than  either  the  language  of  scripture, 
or  the  authority  of  the  fathers.     And,  indeed,  this 
iatricate  jurgon  of  the  schools  was  tytji^y  way  pro* 
per  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  set  of  men,  who 
Ibund  it  necessary  to  puzzJe  and  perplex,  where 
^hey  could  neither  refute  with   perspicuity,  nor 
prove  with  evidence.     Thus  they  artfully  con* 
cealed  their  defeat,  and  retreated,  in  the  dazzle 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  with  the   appearance  of 
victory  [r]. 

The  Mystics  lost  almost  all  their  credit  in  the 
church  oi  Rome  after  the  Reformation  ;  and  that, 
partly  on  account  of  the  favourable  reception  they 
found  among  the  Protestants,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pacific  system,  which,  giving  thent 
an  aversion  to  controversy  in  general,  rendered 
them  little  disposed  to  defend  the  papal  cause 
against  its  numerous  and  formidable  adversaries. 
These  enthusiasts  however  were,  in  some  measure, 
tolerated  in  the  church  of  Ri^me^  and  allowed  to 
indulge  themselves  in  their  philosophical  specula- 
tions, on  certain  conditions,  which  obliged  them 
to  abstain  from  censuring  either  the  laws  or  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  from  declaiming, 

with 

• 

that  the  Dominicanf,  Franciscans,  and  the  other  Mendicatiti,  > 
had  Entirely  neglected  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
sequently had  among  them  no  scriptural  Batchelors  ;  and  rhat 
the  Augustine  monks  alone  were  in  a  condition  to  satisty  the 
demaods  of  the  Theological  Faculty. 

*St^  {r}  Tb<!  translator  has  added  the  two  last  fentenct:   of 
fluf^  paragraph,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  sen&e  of  the  author. 
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c  R  H  T.with  their  usual  freedom  and  vehemence,  against 
•  tcT^Ti.the  vanity  of  external  worship,  and  the  dissensiohs 
Fart  I.  of  jarring  and  contentious  doctors.  ^^ 

.JU^Siinf     XXVin.  There   was    no  successful    attentate 
Moraiitf     made,  in   this  century,    to  correct  or  improve^He 
cafrti^on.  V^^^^^^  ^^  moral  system  of  d<yctrine  that  was  fol- 
lowed  in  the  church  oi  Rome  ;  nor,  indeed,  cbuld 
any  make  such  an  attempt  without  drawing  updA 
him  the  displeasure,  and  perhaps  tbe  fury,  of  th4 
papal  hierarchy.     For,  in  reality,  fuch  a  project 
of  reformation  seemed  in  no  wise  conducive  to  tbi 
/^/^re'xfj  of  the  church,  as  these  interests  were  un^ 
derstood  by  its  ambitious  and   rapacious  rulem. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  many  doctrimte 
and   regulations,  on  which  the  power,  opulence^ 
and  grandeur  of  that  church  essentially  depended^ 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  discredit 
and  contempt,  if  the  pure  and  rational  system  of 
morality,  contained    in  the  gospel,  had  been  ex* 
hibited  in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity,  to  the 
view  and  perusal  of  all  Christians  without  distinct 
tion.     Little  or  no  zeal  was  therefore  exerted  in 
amending  or  improving  the  doctrines  that  immet 
diately  relate  to  practice.     On  the  contrary,  many 
persons  of  eminent   piety  and  integrily,  in  the 
communion  of  Rome^  have  grievously  complained 
(with   what  justice  shall  be  shewn  in  its  proper 
place  [/]),  that,  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  had  gained 
an  ascendant   in   the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the 
schools  of  learning,  the    cause  of  virtue  began 
visibly  to  decline.     It   has  been   alleged,    more 
particularly,  that  this  artful  order  employed  all 
the  force  of  their  subtile  distinctions  to  sap  the* 
foundations  of  morality,  and,   in  process  of  time 
opened  a  door  to    all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and 
iniquity,    by   the    loose  and    dissolute    rules  of 
conduct  they  propagated  as  far  as  their  influence. 

extended. 

»S*  [/]  Sec  Cent.  XVII.  Sect.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  L  Sect. 
XXXIV. 
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cjcteifded^  This  poisonous  doctrine  spread,  indeed,  ^^^Z'' 
its  contagion,  in  a  latent  manner,  during  the  six-sicT.  yL 
tecnth  century  ;  but,  in  the  following  age,  its  abet-  f  ^^'^  ^ 
Jtora  ventured  to  expose  sonie  specimens  of  its  tur-  "  ■  ' 
pitude  to  public  view,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to 
great  commotions  in  several  parts  o(  Europe. 

All  the  moral  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in 
this  century, '  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
classes,  the  Schoolmen^  the  Dogmatists  [/],  and  the 
A^stics.  The  first  explained,  or  rather  obscured, 
the  virtues  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  by 
knotty  distinctions,  and  unintelligible  forms  of 
speech,  and  buried  them  under  an  enormous  load 
^f  arguments  and  demonstrations.  The  second 
illustrated  them  from  the  declarations  of  scripture, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors.  While 
the  third  placed  the  whole  of  morality  in  the  tran« 
quillity  of  a  mind  withdrawn  from  all  sensible  ob* 
jects,  and  habitually  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  nature. 

XXIX.  The  number  of  combatants  that  thcThcitatc 
pontifs  brought  into  the  field  of  controversy,  dur- **^ '"^^'^ 
ing  this  century,  was  prodigious,  and  their  glaring Tcny. 
defects  are  abundantly  known.  It  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  of  the  most  of  them,  that,  like  many 
warriors  of  another  class,  they  generally  lost  sight 
of  all  considerations,  except  those  of  victory  and 
plunder.  The  disputants,  which  the  order  of 
Jesuits  sent  forth  in  great  number  against  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  church  of  Rome^  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  subtilty,  impudence,  and  invective.  But 
the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  polemic 
trib^  was  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  Jesuit,  and  one 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several 
bulky  volumes,  of  all  the  controversies  that  sub- 
sisted 

ft3*  [rj  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  by  the  short  account 
of  these  three  classes  that  ii  given  by  Dr  ?ilosheim,  that  the 
word  Dogmatist  must  nut  be  taken  in  that  ma^»^l••nai  ><?n>e 
"•.vhich  ir  bears  in  modtru  Iang!ia;^c. 


c  BN  T,  gisted  between  the  protestants  dnd  the  ehurch  dP 
StcT.  fii.^0^9  ^nd  whose  merit  as  a  writer  consisted,  prim 
pAKf  t;cipaHy,  in  clearness  of  dtylc,  and  a  certain  copioas- 
ness  of  argument,  which  shewed  a  rich  and  fruitfcd 
imagination.  Thid  eminent  defender  of  the  church' 
of  Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of  this  centurjr; 
and,-  ofi  his  first  appearance,  all  the  force  and 
attacks  of  the  moit  illustrious  protestanit  doctors 
Were  turned  against  him  alone*  His  candour  and 
J>Iain-deahng  exposed  him,  howerer,  to  the  cen- 
sures of  several  divines  of  his  own  communion; 
for  he  collected,  with  diligence,  the  reasons  and 
objections  of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  themv 
for  the  most  part,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity 
and  exactness.  Had  he  been  less  remarkable 
on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  industry ;  had  he 
taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  arguments  of  hi^ 
antagonists,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker,  hf 
proposing  them  in  an  imperfect  and  un&ithfull 
light,  his  fame  would  have  been  much  greater 
among  the  friends  of  Rome  than  it  actually 
is  [u], 
•A^cwtwL  XXX.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal  state 
-^esthat  of  the  church  of  ^c^^^«  and  considered  the  respecrivei 

divide  the  .  •    •  ■  /•  •         t'tv 

chiirch  of  sentiments,  opmions,  and  manners  of  its  different 
Home.  members,  we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  its 
boasted  unity  of  f^th,  and  its  ostentatious  pre- 
tensions to  harmony  and  concord,  (it  was,  in  this 
century,  and  is,  at  this  day,  divided  and  distracted 
with  dissensions  and  contests  of  various 'Hinds.  The 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  contend  with 
vehemence  about  several  points  of  doctrine  arid 
discipline.  The  Scotists  and  Thomists  are  at  eter- 
nal war.  The  bishops  have  never  ceased  disputing 
with  the  pontif  (and  the  congrigations  that  he  hasr 
institute^  to  maintain  his  pretensions)  concerning 

the 

[u]  See  Jo,  Frid.  Maycri  Echga  de  fide  Bar^nii  it  BcIUr* 
mini  i/isis  pontificiis  dubia^  publnhcd  at  Amsterdam  in  8yo,  in 

1698. 
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&e  origin  and  limits  of  bis  authority  and  jurisdic-^  ^^  i"- 
tioiu    The  French  and  Flemings,  together  with  s  b  c^iil 
ether  countries,  openly  oppose  the  Roman  pontiff  ^  *  ^  f: 
xick  many  occasions,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  his 
lupreme  and  unlimited  dominion  in  the  church  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  still  continues  to 
encroach  upon  their  privileges,  sometimes  with 
V](dence  and  resolution,  when  he  can  do  so  with 
npunity,  at  other  times  with  circumspection  and 
prudence,  when  vigorous  measures  appear  danger- 
lousor  unnecessary.     The  Jesuits,  who,  from  their 
first  rise,  had  formed  the  project  of  diminishing 
the  credit  and  influence  of  all  the  other  religious 
orders,  used  their  warmest  endeavours  to  share 
with  the  Benedicdnes  and  other  monasteries,  which 
were  richly  endowed,  a  part  of  their  opulence ; 
iad  their  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success* 
Thus  they  drew  upon  their  society  the  indignation 
and  vengeance  of  the  other  religious  communi- 
ties, and  armed  against  it  the  monks  of  every 
other    denomination ;    and,    in  a   more  especial 
manner,  the   Benedictines  and  Dominicans,  who 
surpassed  all  its  enemies  in  the  keenness  and  bit* 
temess  of    their  resentment.     The   rage  of  the 
Benedictines  is  animated  by  a   painful  reflection 
on  the  possession  of  which  they  had  been  deprived; 
while    the  Dominicans  contend  for  the  honour 
of  their   order,   the  privileges  annexed   to  it,  and 
the  religious  tenets  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Nor  are  the  theological  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  learning  more  exempt  from  the   flame  of  con- 
^versy  than   the  clerical  and  monastic  orders  ; 
<Mithe  contrary,  debates  concerning  almost  all 
^  doctrines  of   Christianity  are    multiplied  in 
them  beyond   number,  and  conducted  with  little 
Moderation.     It   is  true,  indeed,   that    all  these 
contests    are    tempered  and    managed,   by  tlie 
pnidcnce  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  in 
*uch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  to 

an 
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c  E  N  T.  an  excessive  height,  to  a  length  that  might  prove 
jj^^^''iij  fatal  to  the  church,  by  destroying  that  phuxtdn 
p  A  K  T  t.  of  external  unity  that  is  the  source  of  its  conatsteoc^ 
'       as  an  ecclesiastical  body.     I  say  tempered  and  sm- 
nt{s^ed  i  for  to  heal  entirely  these  divisions,  u4 
calm  these  animosities,  however  it  may  be  judged 
an  undertaking  worthy  of  one  who  calls  himself  tha 
Vicar  of  Christy  is  nevertheless,  a  word  beyond  the 
power,  and  contrary  to  the  intention,,  of  the  |^ 
roan  pontif. 
the  more       XXXI.  Besides  these  debates  of  inferior  mo* 
"^^^^^  ment,  which  made  only  a  slight  breach  in  the 
net  that     tranquillity   and  union  of  the  church  of  Rmt% 
derthcT*"  ^^^^^  arose,  after  the  period  in  which  the  council 
church  of    of  Trent  was  assembled,  controversies  of  mudi 
Rome       greater  importance,  which  deservedly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
These  controversies  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuits^ 
and  from  small  beginnings  have  increased  gra^^ 
dually,  and  gathered  strength  ;  so  that  the  flame 
they  produced  has  been  transmitted  even  to  ouc 
times,  and  continues,  at  this  very  day,  to  divide 
the  members  of  the  Romish  church  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  a  little  endanger  its  stability.  While 
the  Roman  pontifs  foment,  perhaps,  instead  ^ 
endeavouring  to  extinguish,  the   less  momentous 
disputes  mentioned  above,  they    observe  a  diffc* 
rent  conduct  with  respect  to  those  now  under  cp^ 
sideration.     The  most  zealous  efforts  of  artifi^^ 
and  authority  are  constantly  employed  to  calm  t:*** 
contending  parties  (since  it  appears  impossible 
unite  and  reconcile  them),  and  to  diminish 
violence  of  commotion,  which  they  can  scared  *-3 
ever   hope   entirely  to   suppress.     Their 
however  liave  hitherto  been,  and  still  continue 
be,  ineffectual.     They  have  not  been  able  to  cal 
ihc  agitation  and  vehemence  with  which  these 
bares  are  carried  on,  nor  to  inspire  any  sentime 
ui  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance*  into  min 

whs 
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which  are  less  animated  by  the  love  of  truth,  thaii^  e  n  t. 
Iby  the,  spirit  of  faction^  sbct/iil 

XXXIL    Whoever  lookr  with  attention  and»*A»Ti* 

impartiality  into  these  controversies  will  easily  per-  -y^^  "^^^ 

«3eive, .that  there  are  two  parties  in   the  Roman raidaasetot 

church,    whose    notions    with    respect    boih  to^f^"^')^ 

dtoctrine  and  discipline  are    extremely  different*  of  Rome. 

"The  Jesuits,  in  general,  considered  as  a  body  [w]^ 

sn^intain,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  obstinacy. 

The  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and  manners,  which 

*was  universally   adopted  in  the  church  before  the 

xiae  of  Luther,  and  which,  though  absurd  and 

Sl-digested,  has,  nevertheless,  been  considered  as 

liighly  favourable  to  the  views  of  Romey  and   the 

grandeur  of  its  pontifs.     These   sagacious  eccle- 

^astics,   whose  peculiar  office  it   is  to  watch  for 

the  security  and  defence  of  the  papal  throne,  are 

fully  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  pontifs, 

as  well  as  the  opulence,  pomp,  and  grandeur  of 

the  clergy,  depend  entirely  upon  the  preservation 

cf  the  ancient  forms  of  doctrine  ;  and  that  every 

project  that  tends  either  to  remove  these  forms^ 

or  even  to  correct  them^  must  be,  in  the  highest 

degree,  detrimental  to  what  they  call  the  interests 

of  the  church,  and  gradually  bring  on  its  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  within  the  pale  of 

the  Roman  church,  especially  since  the  dawn  of 

the  Reformation,   many  pious   and  well-meaninq; 

men,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened,  by  the  perusal 

of  the  inspired  and  primitive   wiiters,  upon  the 

torruptions  and  defects  of  the  received  forms  olf 

doctrine  and  discipline^     Comparing  the  diccates 

of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  vulgar  system  of 

popery,  they  have  found  the  latter  full  of  enorau- 

lies,and  have  always  been  desirous  of  a  Reforoir.* 

Vol.  IV;  Q^  ^'^'* 

BS*  [w]  The  Jesuits  are  here  taken  in  the  general  and  c»U- 
l«ccive  sense  of  that  denomination^  because  there  a:e  se^^^r^! 
individuals  of  thni  order,  whuse  sentiments  differ  f  •m  :;  o  -. 
tlia't  generally  prevail  in  their  commuuliy. 
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c  E  N  T.  tion  (though  indeed  a  partial  one,  according  Xo 
Sect. III. ^t^^ii"  Particular  fancies),  that  thus  the  chur^ 
p  A  R  T  I.  might  be  purified  From  those  unhappy  abuses  that 
'  '  '  have  given  rise  to  such  fatal  divisions,  and/yttffl 
draw  upon  it  the  censures  and  reproaches  of  Ik 
heretics. 
The  «ain  From  thcsc  opposite  ways  of  thinfking^  aiosc  as« 
?°'|^-  tu  rally  the  warmest  contentions  and  debatts  lie- 
Tide  the  '  tween  the  Jesuits  and  several  doctors  of  the  cbiii^ 
ckurcfa  of  Qf  Rome.  These  debates  may  be  Deduced  widsr 
d^^to'rix  the  six  following  heads ; 

>u»df  The  first  subject  of  debate  concerns  the  Umh 

IttTJ^de*  ^^^  eatetU  of  the  power  andjurUdUtign  4ifibi  imm 
W        pontif.     The  Jesuits,  with  their  numerous  tnkn 
of  followers  and  dependents,  all  maintaioi.  thst 
the  pope  is  infallible  ;^-that  he  is  the  only  visible     1 
source   of  that   universal  and   unlimited    pcMwr 
which  Christ  has  granted  to  the  church ; —  tbatijl 
bishops  and  subordinate  rulers  derive  from  bin 
alone  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  with  wiM 
they  are  invested  ; —  that  he  is  not  bound  by  a^ 
laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  decrees  of  tte 
councils  that  compose  it ;  —  and  that  he  alone  ^ 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  that  sacred  communist 
a  lawgiver  whose  edicts  and  commands  it  is  ^ 
the  highest  degree  criminal  to  oppose  or  disob^* 
Such  are  the  strange  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits  T 
bat   they   are  very   far  from  being  univcrssilly 
adopted.      For  other  doctors  of  the  church   ^ 
,     .    Rome  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  is  liable 
to  error ; —  that  his  authority  is  inferior  to  that  o« 
a  general  council ; —  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  tb^ 
commands  of  the  church,  and  its  laws,   as  th^^ 
are  enafted  in  the  councils  that  represent  it;— th^^ 
these  councils  have  a  right  to  depose  him  fro^* 
the  papal  chair,  when   he  abuses,  in  a  flagrat^ 
manner,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  with  wbi^ 
be  is  intrusted ;  —  and  that,  in  consequence  ^ 
tliesci   principles,  the  bishops  and  other  inferi 

rui 
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tufers  and  doctors  derive  the  authority  that  is  an-^  xvl^' 
Hexed  to  th^i'r  reS]yective  dignities,  not  from  the stcr.  iib 
Romah  ponriiF, but  from  Christ  himself.  ^akt  k 

'  XXXIIL  The  kxtent  and  prerogmi'Vies  of  the  second  9^ 
tbuttb  from  the  n^coM  subject  ot  debate.  The  Je-  '^^  ^ 
BUits  and  their  adherents  Stretch  out  its  borders 
far  and  wide.  They  comprehend  within  its  large 
drcuit,  not  only  many  who  live  separate  from  the 
totannunion  of  Rome  [x],  but  even  extend  the  in- 
Iteritance  of  eternal  salvation  to  nations  that  have 
bolt  the  teaft  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
iMr  of  its  divme  author,  and  consider  as  true  mem- 
feen  of  the  t:hurch  open  transgressors  ivhich  profess 
ks  doctrines.  But  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits 
ieduce  within  narrower  limits  the  kingdom  bf 
Christy  and  not  only  exclude  from  all  hope  of 
Mvation  those  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
<hurcfa  of  Rome,  but  also  thode  who,  though  they 
live  within  its  external  communion,  yet  dishonour  ^ 
their  profession  b^  a  vicious  and  profligate  course 
of  life.  The  Jesuits,  moreover,  not  to  mentiori 
bther  differences  of  less  moment,  assert,  that  the 
church  can  never  pronounce  an  erroneous  oc 
tinjust  decision,  either  rdating  to  mutters  ofjacty 
mp0itits  of  doctrine  [y] ;  while  the  adverse  party 

(^2  declare, 

•  t^  [*]  They  were  accused  ait  Spoleto,  ia  the  year  1653,  ^^ 
IliTing  ttaintained,  in  their  public  instructions  there,  the  pro- 
liability  of  the  talTation  of  many  beretitt.  6ce  Le  Clcrc,  Bi- 
i/ioth.  Univers,  gt  Hist^rique^  torn.  xiv.  p.  320. 

t^  [^jr]  This  distinction,  ivith  respect  :o  the  objectf  of  in- 
fiiilibility,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  following  historical  cir- 
tumstance :  ?^ope  Innocent  A.  cotidcmned  five  propogiticn^, 
dnwo  from  the  famotls  book,  of  Jansenius,  entitled,  Augustinu^. 
This  coodemnation  occasioned  the  tv\o  following  questions  r 
ist,  Whctber  or.  no  these  propositions  were  erroneous  >  'I>.is 
wa5  the  question  dejt&e^  i.  e.  as  the  translator  has  rendered 
It,  the  question  relating  to  doctrine.  2d,  Whether  or  na  thette 
propositions  were  really  taught  by  Jansenius  ?  This  was  the 
Question  de  facto,  i.  e.  relating  to  the  roa^tter  pf  fact.  Toe 
church  was  supposed,  by  Some,  infallible  only  in  deciding 
4|uestioos  of  the  f^imer  kind. 


{ 
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c  F.  N  T.  declare,  that,  in  judging  of  matters  of  fact,  it  is 
Sect,  iii.not  sccurcJ  against  all  possibility  of  erring. 
Part  I.  XXXIV.  The  third  class  of  controversies,  ijbet 
The  thjra  dividts  the  church  oiRome^  comprehends  the  de- 
■ubject  of  bates  relating  to  the  natyrey  efficacy^  and  necessity  fd 
^^''^^^  divine  grace^  together  wit!)  those  that  concern  m^ 
*^inal  sin,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  thp 
laws  of  God,  and  the  nature  ?LTiA  foundation  q£ 
those  eternal  decrees  that  have  for  their  object  tt^ 
salvation  of  men.  The  Dominicans,  Augustins, 
iand  Jansenists,  with  several  other  doctors  of  the 
church,  adopt  the  following  propositions :  That 
the  impulse  of  divine  grace  cannot  be  oppose^,  ff 
resisted  ; —  that  there  are  no  remains  of  purity  fif 
goodness  in  human  nature  since  its  fall ; —  that  tl)e 
eternal  decrees  of  God,  relating  to  the  salvation  ojf 
men,  are  neither  founded  upon,  nor  attended 
with,  any  condition  whatsoever  j — that  God  wills 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind ;  and  several  other 
tenets  that  are  connected  with  these.  The  Jesuits 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natural  dom* 
nion  of  sin  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  hidden 
corruption  it  has  produced  in  our  internal  frame^ 
are  less  universal  and  dreadful  than  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  doctors  now  mentioned  ;—  that 
human  nature  is  far  from  being  deprived  of  sM 
power  of  doing  good  ; —  that  the  succours  of  grace 
are  administered  to  all  mankind  in  a  measure  suffix 
cie?it  to  lead  them  to  eternal  life  and  salvation  ; 
—  that  the  operations  of  grace  offer  no  violence  to 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  nature,  and  th^erefoi^ 
may  be  resisted ; —  and  that  God  from  all  eternity 
has  appointed  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  the  portion  of  men  in  a  future  world,  not  by  an 
absolute,  arbritrary,  ^nd  unconditional dccrtG^hui'm 
consequence  of  that  divine  and  unUmited^r^j-^Vifr^, 
by  which  he  foresaw  the  act  ions  y  merit  Sy  and  cba-' 
racters  of  every  individual. 

XXXV.  Th« 
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•  XXXV.  The  Jburtb  head  in  this  division  of  the  c  k  n  t.' 
controversies   that  destroy  the  pretended   unity SKCT.iir.* 
bf  the  church  of  Rome,  contains  various  subject^i*  a  r  t  i: 
of  debate,  relative  to  doctrines  of  morality  and  ;7//^/'xhe  fourth 
ikfpracticej  which  it  would  be  both  teJious  and  suhjcrct  of 
roreign  firom  our  purpose  to  enumerate  in  a  circum-***^^*"* 
stantial  manner;  though  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  Couch  lightly  the  first  principles  of  this  endless 
controversy  \z\ 

The  Jesuits  and  their  followers  have  inculcat- 
ed a  very  strange  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
motives  that  determine  the  moral  conduct  and  ac- 
tions of  men.  They  represent  it  as  a  i^i'itter  of 
perfect  indifference  from  what  motives  men  obey  . 
the  laws  of  God,  provided  these  laws  are  really  o- 
beycd;  and  maintain,  that  the  service  of  those  who 
obiy  from  the  fear  of  punishment  is  as  agreeable  to 
the  Deity,  as  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  love  to  him  and  to  his  laws.  This  deci- 
sion excites  the  horror  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  who  affirm,  that  no 

Q3  acts 

X%]  No  author  has  given  a  more  accurate,  precise,  and  clear 
tnumeration  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  mo- 
ral doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reproaches  that  have  been 
cast  on  their  rules  of  Ike  ^  and  none  at  the  same  time  has  de- 
fended their  cause  with  more  art  and  dexterity  than  the  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  Gabriel  Daniel  (a  famous  member  of 
their  order),  in  a  piece,  entitled,  Entretieni  de  Cleandre  et 
d^Eudtme,  This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
bis  Opuscules,  p.  351.  and  wa;  designed  as  an  answer  to  the 
celebrated  Provincial  letters  of  Paschal,  which  did  more  real 
prejudice  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  than  can  be  well  ima<» 
gined,  and  exposed  their  loose  and  perfidious  system  of  mo- 
xals  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  perspicuity,  embellished  by 
the  most  exquisite  strokes  of  humour  and  irony.  Father  Da- 
ntely  in  the  peace  above  ipen^ioned,  treats  with  great  acuteness 
the  famous  doctrine  of  probability,  p.  35(  >  the  method  of  di- 
recting our  intentions,  p.  ^^6  ^  equivocation  and  mental  reser'- 
ration,  p.  562^  sins  of  ignorance  and  oblivion,  p.  719  \  arid 
it  must  be  ackhowledged,  that,  if  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits 
were  susceptible  of  defence  or  plausibility,  it  has  found  in  this 
writer  an  able  and  dexterous  champion. 
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£  N  T.acts  of  obedience,  that  dp  not  prpcreed  from  tli^ 
^J^  ifi  love  of  God,  can  be  aeoeptable  to  that  puie  ao^ 
A  K  T  i!  holy  Being.    Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  ^he  TeMiH 
only  chargeable  with  the  corrupt  tenets  abeadjf 
^lentione(i.    They  maintain  farther,  that  a  mn^ 
pever  sins,  properly  speaking,  but  when  be  tMUHh 
gresseth  a  divine  law,  which  is/uZ/y  knmvn  to  Urn*.' 
which  \%prfjentto  his  fliim/ while  he  acts,  and  of. 
which  he  understands  the  true  meanif^  and  inteat. 
And  they  conclude  from   hence^  that,  in  strict 
justice,  the  conduct  of  that  transgressor  cannot  bs 
looked  upon  as  criminal,  who  is  either  ignonai 
of  the  la\V,  or  is  in  doubt  about  its  true   signific»« 
tion,  or  loses  sight  of  it,  through  forgetfulnesi^  st  - 
the  time  that  he  violates  it.     From  these  propaii*-  - 
tions  they  deduce  the  famous  doctrines  of  proh^  - 
bility  and  pbUosopbical  sin^  that  have  cast  an  etcrm^' 
reproach  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  [aJ.  ThdT 
adversaries  behold  these  pernicious  tenets  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  assert  that  neither  igpMh 
ranee,  nor  forgetfulness  of  the  law,  nor  the  doobtt' 
that  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  its  signifi- 
cation, will  be  admitted   as  sufficient  to  justify 
transgressors  before  the   tribunal  of  God.     This 
contest,  about  the  main  and  fundamental  pointr  - 
of  morality,   has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of* 
debates  concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our 

neighbour, 

tt5*  [a]  The  doctrine  of  prohiibility  consists  in  this :  *  TbiC- 
an  o^n.iun  or  prrcept  m  ly  be  tollowcd  with  a  good  conscieac^^'' 
when  it  is  incukaced  by  four,  or  three,  or  two,  nay  evirtt  krf* 
one  doctor  of  any  coiisiderable  reputation,  even  thpugh  it  be 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  him  that  follows  it,  and  even  of' 
him  that  recommends  it.*  This  doctrine  rendered  the  JetAiff 
capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  ail  the  diffcrrbt  ]pM^' 
slons  of  men,  and  to  persons  of  all  tempers  and  chdrictetl/'' 
from  the  most  austere  to  the  most  Hcentii^us.     Fhiloiopbical'' 
sin  (recording  to  the  Jesuits  doctrine^  is  an  action,  oir  IcoUiW'*^ 
of  actions,  that  is  repugnant  t6  the  dictates  of  Veason,  aifd'j^ct*^ 
not  offensive  to  the  Deity.     See  a  fuller  account  of  the^tvAr' 
Odious  doctrines  in  the  following  part  of'thb  work,  Ceat; 
XVli.  Sect.  II.  Parti    Chap.  I.  Sect.  XXXV.  M&tkb 
aiAthoi's  and  tianslator!s  notes. 
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neighbour,  and  ourselves  ;  and  produced  two  sects  c  e  n  t. 
ef  moral  doctors,  whose  animofiities  and  divisions  5  2^^';  irr. 
have  miserably  rent  the  church  oi Rome  in  allPAXTi. 
parts  of  the  world,  and  involved  it  in  the  greatest  * 
perplexities. 

XXXVL  The  administration  of  the  sacraments, thc  fifth 
especially  those  oi penance  and  the  eucharist^  forms '"^i^*  °^ 
►       ^tjifib  subject  of  controversy  in  the  church  of  ^  *^' 
^       Rome.'    The  Jesuits  and    many  other  doctors  arc 
of  opinion,  that  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sacra* 
fnenis  are  produced  by  their  intrinsic  virtue  and 
immediaie  operation  [b\  upon  the  mind  at  the  rime 
they  are  administered,  and  that  consequently  it 
miuires  but  little   preparation  to  receive  them  to 
ediiication   and  comfort ;   nor  do  they  think  that 
God  requires  a  mind  adorned  with  inward  purity, 
mdia  heart  animated  with  divine  love,  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  ends  and   purposes  oi'  these 
religious  institutions.     And  hence  it  is,  that  ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine,  the  priests  are  empowered 
^o  g$ve  immediate  absolution  to  all  such   as  con- 
fi^ss  their  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  afterwards 
^o  admit  them  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.     But 
^Uch  sentiments  are  rejected  with  indignation  by 
^^1  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who  have  the 
pK^ogress  of  vital  and  practical   religion  truly  at 

Q^  4  heart. 


[y\  This  U  tbe  only  cKprcHion  that  occurred   to  the 

^^^tisUtsr,  as.  proper  to  render  chc  true  sense  of  that  phrase  oi 

^^Q  scholastic  divines  who  saj,  that  the  ftaeramenti  produce 

^^eir  effect  ofiera  opercto.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominiciins  mnln- 

^^n  that  the  sacraments  have  in  themselves  an  instrumentiil 

*n<i  cfBcient  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  9o*j1 

(in<l^pendently  on  its  previous  preparation  or  propensities)  a 

disposition  to  receive  the  divine  grace  \  and  thi^  is  what  is 

CQmoioiily  called  the  opus  ofieratum  of  the  ^acraincnts.     Thus, 

*ccqrdin^  to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge,  wi^dona,  hu- 

aiility,  faith,  nor  devotion*',  are  necessary  to  the  etlicacy  of  the 

^■cranients^  wbut«  victorious  energy  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin 

caa  fesiu-      See  pr  Cburrayrr^s  l*ranslation  of  Paul  Sarpi*i$ 

HistQry  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  torn.  i.  livr.  li.  p.  423, 424. 

edit.  Amite rdaro. 
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CENT,  heart.     These  look  upon  it  as  the   4uty  of  the  I    J5 

se^^.' III.  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and  assiduity  ip^ 

^A  RT  I. in  examining  the  characters,  tempers, and  actioat  Is  ^.^ 

of  those  who  demand  absolution  and  the  use  of  the  f  ^/^j 

sacraments,   before  they    grant    their  requests;  y^. 

since,  in  their  sense  of  things,  the  real  benefits  of  1^* 


these  institutions  can  extend   to  those  only  whose 
hearts  are  carefully  purged  from   the  corrupti(n& 
of  iniquity,  and   filled  with   that  divine  love  that 
cajMh  out  fear.     Hence  arose  that  famous  dispute- 
in  the  church  of  Rome^  concerning  a  fretjucnt 
f  roach  to  the  holy  communion^  which  was  carried 
with  such  warmth  in  the  last  century,  between  th 
Jesuits  and  the  Jausenists,  with  Arnauld  \e\  a 
the  head  of  the  latter,  and  has  been  renewed  i 
our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon,  who  thereby  i 
curred  the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  cf  th 
French  bishops  \d\.     The  frequent  celebration 
the  Lord's  supper  is  one  of  the  main  duties,  whic       ^ 
the  Jesuits  recommended  with  peculiar  eamestne^^ss 
to  those  who  are  under  their  spiritual  directioi^^i 
representing  it  as  the  most  certain  and  infallib^M^ 
method  of  appeasing  the  Deity,  and  obtaining  froi       ^ 
him  tbe  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and  tran 
gressions.     This  manner  of  proceeding  the  Jan 
liists  censure  with  their  UvSual  severity  ;  and  it 
also  condemned  by  many  other  learned  and  pio 
doctors  of  the  Romish  communion,  who  reject  th 
intrinsic  virtue  end  efficient   operation  that  is  att 
buted  to  the  bacraniciits,  and  wisely  maintain,  th 
the   rectivincj  the  sucranient  of  the  Lord's  supp 
can  l;e  proht.ible  to  chose  only  whose  minds  are  p 
.  pared,  by  faith,  repentance,  and  the   love  of  Go^^  -^^ 
for  that  solemn  service. 

XXXVII.  Tl-^«^hc 


[rj  Arnauld  published,  on  tliJ^J  occasion,  his  famous  bo-  ^^t 
concerning  the  Practice  of  communicaiing  trti[ucnlly.  'I  ^^^^^ 
Prench  title  is,  *  'Iraitc  de  la  frtqucnie  Communion.* 

[^  ]  S  t  c  JO  urnal  Un  ivcrset,  torn. xiii.p.  148.  lom.xv.p.j^        ^J- 
torn.  xvi.  p.  124. 
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XXXVII.  The  sixth  and  last  controversy  turns  cent. 
upon  the  proper  method  of  instructing  Christians  3  ^  c  t.  iii. 
in  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion.     One  part  f  a  r  t  1, 
"of  the  Romish  doctors,  who  have   the  progress  of  ^^^^  ^^^ 
religion  truly  at  heart,  look  upon  it  as  expedieut,.8ubjcct  of 
and  even  necessary,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  divine  ***^^'*'*" 
truth  in  the  mind,  in  the  tender  and  flexible  state 
of  in&ncy,  when  it  is  most  susceptible  of  good  • 
impressions,  and  to  give  it  by  degrees,  according 
^o  the  measure  of  its  capacity,  a  full  and  accurate 
Icnowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
Others,  who  have  a  greater  zeal  for  the  interests 
f  the  ohurch^than  the   improvement  of  its  mem- 
rs,  recommend  a  devout  ignorance  to  such  as 
submit  to  their  direction,  and  think  a  Christian 
sufficiently  instructed    when   he  has  learned  to 
^ield  a  blind  and  unlimited  obedience    to  the 
orders  of  the  church.     The  former  are  of  opinion,      ^ 
'that  nothing  can  be  so  profitable  and  instructive  to 
Christians  as  the  study  of  the   Holy  Scriptures, 
and  consequently  judge  it  highly  expedient  that 
they  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  each  country.      The  latter  exclude  the  people 
from    the    satisfaction    of  consulting  the  sacred 
oracles    of  truth,  and   look  upon  all  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Sible   as  dangerous,  and  even 
of  a    pernicious   tendency.      They   accordingly 
maintain,  that  it  ought  only  to  be  published  in 
•a  learned  language,  to  prevent  its  instructions 
from  becoming  familiar    to  the  multitude.    The 
former  compose  pious  and  instructive  books  to 
nourish    a  spirit  of  devotion    in  the   minds   of 
Christians,   to     enlighten    their    ignorance,  and 
dispel,   their  errors ;  they   illustrate  and  explain 
the   public   prayers  and  the  solemn  acts  of  reli- 
gion in  the   language  of  the  people,  and  exhort 
all,   who  attend  to  their   instructions,  to  peruse 
constitntly  these  pious  productions,  in  oider  to 
improve  their  knowledge,  purify   their  affections, 

and 
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c  £  N  T.  and  to  learn  the  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity 

s  t^T/'ni.  ^"  ^  rational  and  acceptable  manner.    All  thit, 

P  A  K  T  I.  however,  is  highly  displeasing  to  the  latter  kind 

'       of  doctors,  who  arc  always  apprehensive,  that  the 

blind  obedience  and  implicit  submission  of  the 

people  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  views 

are  enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  increased  [e\. 

The  di4.        XXXVIII.    All  the   controversies    that  have 

pntcs  car.  been  here  mentioned  did  not  break  out  at  the 

ncd  on  ^.  rr«i_        j*         ^  •  i«    • 

with  Baiui  S3me  time.  The  disputes  concemmg  divine 
concerning  grace,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  perform  good 
^^^*    '  actions,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  which 

have 

[f]  The  account  here  given  of  the  more  raomentoiu  contr#i- 
veriics  that  divide  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  confirmcdp  iU 
lustrated,  and  enlarged,  by  consulting  a  multitude  of  books 
published  in  the  laic  and  present  centuries,  especially  in 
France  and  Flanders,  by  Jansenists,  Dominicans,  Jesuitic  and. 
others.  All  the  productions,  in  which  the  doctrine  and  pre — 
cepts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the  Roman 


H 


pontif,  are  opposed  and  refuted,  are  enumerated  by  Dominick  .aS.  '='i^^ 


Colonia,  a  French  Jesuit,  in  a  work  published,  in  j  735,  under     "x  ^»e>^ 
the  following  title  :  ^  Bibliotheque  Janseniste,  ou  Catalogue     ^>  k^^ 
Alphabetique  des  principaux  livres  Jansenistes,  ou  suspects  db  s^  1% 
Jansenisme,  avec  des  notes  critiques/*     lliis  writer  is  led  in*       — ^^ 
to  many  absurdities  by  bis  extravagant  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man pontif,  and  to  the  cause  and  tenets  of  his  order.     Hii 
book,  however,  is  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  various  contro- 
versies that  perplex  and  divide  the  church  of  Rome.     It  was 
condemned  by  the  late  Pope  Benedict  XI  V«  but  was,  never- 
theless,  republished  in  a  new  form,  with  some  change  in  the 
title,  and  additions,  that  swelled  it  from  on^  octavo  volume  to 
four  of  the  same  size.     This  new  edition  appeared  at  Ant- 
\rerp  in  the  year  1752,  under  the  following  tit!  r ;  ^'  Diction- 
naire  des  livres  Jansenistes,  ou  qui  favorisent  le  Jansenisme, 
2t  Anvres  ches  J.  B.  Verdnssen.'*     And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  is  extremely  useful,  in  shewing  the  intestine  di- 
visions of  the  church,  the  particular  contests  that  divide  its 
doctors,  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  numi^rous 
productions  that  relate  to  the  six  heads  of  controverity  here 
mentioned.     It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
wotk  abounds  with  the  most  malignant  invectives  against  ma« 
ny  persons  of  eminent  learning  and  piety,  and  with  t^ie  most 
notorious  instances  of  partiality  and  injustice  J". 

1^  \  See  a  particular  account  of  this  learned  and  scandalous  woflt  in 
the  first  and  sc«ond  volumes  of  the  ^*  fiibliuthcque  des  Sciences  et  des 
Beaux  Arts,*'  printed  at  the  Hague. 
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tore  been  ranged- under  the  third  class,  were  pub-<^  \vi^' 
lidy  carried  on  h)  the  centurj  of  which  we  aresicr.  in. 
now  writing.    The  others  were  conducted  withf  ^^"^  \ 
k,     slore  secrecj  and  reserve,  and  did  not    come 
■1^    fiartfa  to   public  view  before  the  following  age. 
"^    Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  surprising  to  those  who 
I    consider  that  the  controversies  concerning  grace 
and/rf^^ttfiV/p  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by 
Luther,  were  neither  accurately  examined,    nor 
peremptorily  decided,  in  the  church  of  Romi^  but 
were  rather  artfully  suspended  and  hushed  into 
silence.     The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  indeed 
condemned;  but  no  fixed  and  perspicuous  rule  of 
fiiitfa,  with  respect  to  these  disputed  points,  was 
substituted  in  their  place.    The  decisions  of  Sc 
Augustin   were   solemnly    approvcfd  ;    but    the 
difference  between  these  decisions  and  the  senti-* 
meats  of  Luther  were  never  clearly  explained. 
The  first  rise  of  this  fatal  controversy  was  owing 
to   the  zeal  of  Michael  Baius,  a  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Lwvainy  equally  reinarkable  on  ac» 
count  of  the  waripth  of  his  piety  and  the  extent 
of  his  learning.    This  eminent  divine,  like  the 
other  followers  of  Augustin,  had  an  invincible 
^Version  to  that  contentious,  subtiie,  and  intricate 
banner  of  teaching  theology,  that  had   long  pre-> 
bailed  in  the  scboils  ;  and  under  the  auspicious 
i^atne  of  that  famous  prelate,  who  was  his  darling; 
S^idet  he  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  condemn 
and  censure,  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the 
tenets  commonly  received  in  the  ciiurch  of  Romc^ 
in  relation  to  tbe  natural  powers  of  man,  and  the 
^erit  of  good  works.     This  bold  step  drew  upon 
Baius  the  indignation  of  some  of  his  academical 
coUeagi]^,  and  the  heavy   censures   of  several 
Franciscan  monks.     Whether  the  Jesuits  imme- 
diately joined  in  this  opposition,  and  may   be 
reckoned  among  the  first  accusers  of  fiaius,  is  a 
>natter unknown^ or,  at  most,  uncertain^  but  it 

•  IS 
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G  E  N  T.  is  unquestionably  evident  and  certain,  that,  eveil 
s  t^^'iiT.  at  the  rise  of  this  controversy,  they  abhorred  the 
fAKT  L  principal  tenets  of  Baius,  which  he  had  taken 
'  from  Augustin,  and  adopted  as  his  own.  In  the 
year  1567,  this  doctor  was  accused  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  seventy-six  propositions,  drawn  ftom 
his  writings,  were  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  *Y\ 
in  a  circular  letter  expressly  composed  for  that 
purpose.  <  This  condemnation,  however,  was 
issued  out  in  an  artful  and  insidious  manner,  without 
any  mention  being  made  of  the  name  of  the  au^ 
thor ;  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  arisen 
from  the  raah  and  inconsiderate  measures  em- 
ployed by '  the  court  of  Rome  against  Luther, 
were  too  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  prudent 
pontif  to  permit  his  falling  into  new  blunders  of 
the  same  nature.  The  thunder  of  excommunica* 
tion  was  therefore  suppressed  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  and  the  person  and  functions  of  Baius 
were  spared,  while  his  tenets  were  censured. 
About  thirteen  years  after  this  transaction,  Gre- 
gory XIII.  complied  so  far  with  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  a  Jesuit,  named  Tolet,  as  to  re- 
inforce the  sentence  of  Pius  V.  by  a  new  con- 
demnation of  the  opinions  of  the  Flemish  doctor. 
Baius  submitted  to  this  new  sentence,  either  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
severer  proceedings  in  case  of  resistance,  or^ 
which  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  ambi* 
guity  that  reigned  in  the  papal  edict,  and  the 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  the  ob« 
noxious  propositions  were  therein  expressed.  But 
his  example,  in  this  respect,  was  not  followed  by 
the  other  doctors  who  bad  formed  their  theologi* 
cal  system   upon  that  of  Augustin   [/J  ;  and^ 

even 

1  •  ■ 

•  -    . 

Cy  1  ^^^9  ^^^  *"  account  of  the  dispatei  relating  to  Bam, 
the  works  of  that  author,  published  in  4to,  at  Cologn,  in  2696^ 
parttculailj  the  second  part,  or  appendix,  entitled,  *'  Baiana, 

scu 
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CFcn,  at  this  day,  many  divines  of  the  Romish  ^  ^^  '^• 
communion,  and  particularly  the  Jansenists,  de-s^cr.  in. 
clare  openly  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated,  and  f  ^^"^  \ 
that  the  two  edicts  of  Pius  and  Gregory,  men- 
tioned above,  are  absolutely  destitute  of  all  autho- 
rity, and  have  never,  been  received  as  laws  of  the 
cburch  [g\. 

XXXIX.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  cer-^^ 
tain,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  with  respect  ^ts,  i^ 
to  the  nature  and  operations  of  divine  grace,  lost""*^"*" 
none  of  its  credit  in  consequence  of  these  edicts,  ^  ^^ 
but  was  embraced  and  propagated,  with  the  same 
zeal  as  formerly,  throughout  all  the  fielgic  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  in  the  two  flourishing 
universities  of  Louvain  and  Douay.  This  appeared 
▼ery  soon  after,  when  two  Jesuits,  named  Lessius 
and  Hamedius,  ventured  to  represent  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Augustin: 
For  the  sentiments  of  these  Jesuits  were  publicly 
condemned  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain  in  the  year 
IC87,  and  by  those  oi  Douay  the  year  following. 
Xne  bishops  of  the  Low  Countries  were  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  these  two  universities^ 
and  had  already  deliberated  about  assembling*  a 
provincial    council   for  tliis  purpose,   when  the 
R.oman   pontif  Sixtus   V.   suspended   their   pro- 
ceedings by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  and 
declared,  that  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  reli- 
gious controversies  belonged  only  to  the  vicar  of 
Clhrist,    residing  at   Rome.       But  this   cunning 

vicar, 

'^u  icripta,  quse  controversias  spectant  occasjone  sentecitiarum 
'^Aii  exortas-^*  Bayle^s  Diction,  at  the  articles  Baius  in  wliicti 
^nere  is  an  ample  and  circuin>t initial  account  of  these  disputes. 
"*^  Pin,  Bibiiotbeque  des  Auteurs  Ecciesiauiques^  to»\.  xvi. 
P-  1 44.     Hisioire  de  la  Campagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii.  p.  161. 

L^]  This  is  demonstrated  fully  by  an  anooyniuus  w titer,  in 
*  piece  entitled,  *'  Dissertsition  ^ur  Ics  Bullrs  coi^tre  Biiu^,  cu 
y.^J^  montre  qu^cllest  ne  soul  p  j»  iccuc'»  par  iMCj;!!"?,  aid  ^\ib' 
'*ftcd  in  two  volumes  8vo,  iit  L'lr«:wi.i,  ::i  :;  c  )ka\   >7  .ly. 


Sjl       •'     The  iHfi$ry  of  ike  tLcttmn  ot  iJidn  thutd^  -> 

^  ^  ^  'I'-  vicar,  whose  sagacitj,  prudence^  und  knbwMge 
4,^^  in  of  taeci  and  things,  never  failed  hi«  in  trBOMedoM 
FiiMT  L  of  this  nature,   wisely  avoided  xAiking  uM  itf^thei 
"^    privilege  he  claimed  with  such  confidence;  thttf  b^ 
might  not  inflaoie  the  divisions  and  ankimkiM 
that  were  already  subsisting.    And  aocordtngly^ 
in  the  year  1588,  this  contest  was  finishe^i   lifl 
the  storm  laid  in  such  a  mwner,  as  that  HbUt  eon- 
tending  parties  were  left  in  the  ouiet  posseaiiofln  tf 
their  respective  opinions,  and  solemnly  ptofaibked 
from  disputing,  either  in  public  or  in  private^ 
upon  the  intricate  points  that  bad  excited  tlMtt 
divisions.    Had  the  succeeding  pontifSt  instead 
of  assumingtthe  character  of  judges  in  this  amlri^ 
guous    and  difficult    controversy,    imitated   tbC 
prudence  of  Sixtus  V.  and  imposed  silence  oA 
the  litigious  doctors,  who  renewed  afterwarda  ^bft 
debates  concerning  divine  gmce,  the  tranquillify 
and  unity  of  the  church  of  Rome  would  not  bavd 
been  interrupted  by  such  violent  divisions  as  rage 
at  present  in  its  bosom  [pl. 
ThecoQtro.     XL.  The  Roman  church  had  scarcely  perceived 
^[^1^  the  fruits  of  that  calni,  which  the  prudence  of 
abta.        Sixtus  had  restored,  by  suppressing,  instead  of 
deciding,  the  late  controversies,  when  new  com* 
motions,  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  a  much  morj 
terrible  aspect,  arose  to  disturb  its  tranquillity^ 
These   were  occasioned  by  Lewis  Molina  [(],  0 

Spanish 

[A]  See  Ap^hgii  Historique  4si  deuK  Ctnsures  de  L»uv§ii 
et  di  Douay^  fiarM,.  Gery,  1688,  in  8vo.  The  famous  Pas- 
quer  Quenel  wai  the  author  of  this  apology,  if  we  nay  giT^ 
credit  to  the  writer  of  a  book,  entitled,  **  Catecbtsme  Histp- 
rique  et  Doematique  sur  les  Contestations  de  TEglise,*^  tom* 
i.  p.  104.  dee  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  a  piece  en-' 
titled,  **  Memoires  pour  servir  ^  THistoire  des  Controvcrsei 
dans  rfiglise  Romsine  sur  la  Predestination  et  sur  la  Grace. 
This  curious  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  tome  of 
Le  Clerc's  Btb/tjfbequf  Vniverseile  Hisiorique, 

[f]  From  this  Spanish  doctor^  name  proc  edcd  the  welW 
known  denomination  of  Molinists^  by  which  tb  jsc  Roman-ca* 

.  Cholkr  • 
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Spanish  Jesuit,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni-c  c  n  t. 
irer sity  o(£bora  in  Portugal^  who,  in  the  year  1 588,  s ,  ^  ^I'iil 
paliilisbed  a  booiw  to  shew  that  the  operations  ofdi-^  a  k  t  1. 
mM€  grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  the  freedom 
ef  Jt^uman  will  [A],  and  who  introduced  a  new  kind 
of  hypothesis,  to  remove  the  difficulties  attending 
|he  doctvme%  q£  predestination  and  liberty,  and  to 
rtooncile   the  jarring  opinions  of  Augustiniant^ 
TS^misiSy  Semi-Pelagiansj  and  other  contentious 
&  vines  [/].     This  attempt  of  the  subtile  Spanish 
doctor  was  so  offensive  to    the  Dominicans  who 
fidlowed  St  Thomas  as  their  theological  guide, 
tliat  they  sounded,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Sfoin^  the  alarm  of  heresy,  and  accused 
the  Jesuits  of  endeavouring  to  renew  the  errors  of 
Pelagius.      This  alarm   was   followed  by   great 
comqiotions,  and  all  things  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate a  general  flanie,  when  Clement  VIII.  in 

the 

tlkoltcf  are  distinguished,  who  seem  to  incline  to  the  doctrines 
of  grace  And  free-will,  that  are  maintaiucd  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Augustine.  Many,  however,  who  differ  widely  from 
the  sentiments  of  Molina,  are  unjustly  ranked  in  the  class  oi 
MoUnists. 

[i]  The  title  of  this  famous  book  is  as  follows :  "  Liberi 
Af  bitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratis  donis,  divina  prsescientia,  pro- 
^dcotia, prsdestinatione,  et  reprobitione,  auctore  Lud.  Alo- 
lina.**  This  book  was  first  published  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in 
the  year  1588.  Afterward  %  with  additions,  and  in  410,  at 
Antwerp,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  other  places,  10,1595.  ^  third 
eduion,  still  farther  augmeuted,  was  published  at  Antwerp  in 
i€oo. 

67  [/]  Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  predestination 

^o  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and 

eofiside ration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect  j  that  the  ^race,  from 

^^•se  operation  these  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efllcacious  by 

ita'own  intrinsic  power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our 

^wn'willi  and  because   it  is  admiuistered  in  those  circum- 

stmoces  \n  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge 

"^v^lch  ir called  Scientia  Media ^  foresees  tha.t  it  will  be  effica- 

^bht* '  The  kind  of  prescience,  denominated  in  the  school 

9cieiltie  Media,  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contin^;ents 

that  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  facultirs 

of  rational  bein|;ie,  of  thecircunrxtanfi^s  in  which  they  bUAW  bt: 

placed,  of  the  object-:  rlj.^t  shall  be  presented  ro  them,  an  J  of 

^hc  inriuence  that  theve  ciicum^tauces  and  otj-cts  xnubi  hiV;: 

*ii  thrir  actions. 


f 
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c  XVI  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  *594>  in^poscd  silence  on  the  contendini 

s  E  CT.  in.  parties,  promising  that  he   himself  would  ezamioi 

r  A  "I-  with  care  and  diligence  every   thing  relating  ti 

'       this  new   debate,  in  order  to  decide  it    in  such  1 

manner  as  might   tend  to  promote  .the  cause  oi 

truth,  and  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Hie  con-       XLI.  The  pontif  was  persuaded    that  these 

SfAidr*    ^n^^c*  remedies  would  soon   remove  the  disease 

and  that,  through  length  of  time,  these  heats  am 

animosities  would  undoubtedly  subside.     But  thi 

event   was   far  from  being  answerable  to  sucl 

pleasing  hopes.     The  Dominicans,  who  had  lon| 

lostered     a   deep-rooted    and   invincible    hatrei 

against  the  Jesuits,  having  now  a  favourable  op 

portunity  ot  venting  their  indignation  exhaustec 

their  furious  zeal  against  the   doctrine  of  Molina 

notwithstanding  the    pacific  orders  of  the  papa 

edict.     *rhey   fatigued    incessantly   the    Spanisi 

monarch,    Philip   11.    and    the     Roman  pontif 

Clement  VIII.  with   their  importunate  clamours 

until  at   length  the  latter  found  himself  under  8 

necessity  of  assembling  at   Rome  a  sort  of  counci 

for   the  decision  of  this  controversy.     And  thin 

commenced,   about   the  beginning  of  the  yea' 

1593,   those  famous  deliberations  concerning  th^ 

conttst^s   cjf    the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  whicl 

Vicre  licld  in  what  was  called  the  congregation  d* 

auxUiis,    or  of  aids.     This    congregation  wass 

denominated  on  account  of  the  principal  point  ii 

debate,  which    was  the  efficacy  of  the  aids  an ' 

succours  of   divine  grace,  and    its   consultation: 

were   directed    by    Lewis    Madrusi,    bishop  c: 

Trenty  and  one  of  the  college  of   cardinals,   wfav 

sat  as  president  in  this  assembly,  which  w^as  con3 

posed    besidts  of  three  bishops   and  seven  divine? 

chosen  out  of  so  many  different  orders.     The  r&> 

maining  part  ol'this  century  was  wholly  employe* 

by  these  spiritual  judges  in  hearing  and  weighan,., 

the  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  their  respectiv 

opinion— 
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ot>f  iiions  by  the  contendint?  parties  [m].  The  Da- ^  x  *!  ^' 
mimcans  maintained,  wit&  :he  greatest  ()bsiinacv,sicr.iir. 
the  doctrine  of  their  patn»n  Sr  Fhonas,  As  alone*"  t  ^ 
conformable  to  truth.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  th')Ugh  they  did  not  adopt  the  religi  >us 
tenets  of  Molina,  thought  the  honour  of  ilieir 
order  concerned  in  thi^  controversy,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  so  publicly  made  to  one  of  its 
meinbers,  and  consequently  us^d  th^ir  utmost 
endeavours  to  hdve  tho  Spanish  doctor  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  Pelagianism,  and  declared 
free  from  any  errois  of  moti^nr.  In  this  tiiey. 
acted  according  to  the  true  Monastic  spiri  ,  which 
Vol.  IV.  R  leadA 

^«9i]  The  history  and  ttansactions  of  this  Con^recratiun  are 
related  and  illustrated  by  several  s^riters  of  different  complex- 
ionm,  by  Jesuits,  Djminlcans,  and  Jinsenists.  Hyjcinth  S^rrt, 
i  D  jmiiucan,  published,  under  the  tVigned  name  of  Aa^ustia 
le  filanc,  in  the  yea**  1700,  at  Lmvain,  a  work  cntitl^'dy 
**  Historia  Congregationum  de  auxiliis  Gratise  div  i;{C  ',^^ 
which  was  answered  oy  another  history  of  these  deoates,  com- 
pcksed  by  Liv.  de  Mcyrr,  a  Jesuit,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Theod.  Eleutnerius,  in  orier  to  lie  conce.iled  From  public 
view,  a.id  whose  bjok  is  entitled,  **  Hi^t  jria  Coniroversiarum 
de  Gratije  divinie  luxiliis."  The  Djm  nlcms  also  pijlishrd 
the  /Jets  e9/igre^  alio  tern  ei  duf^utaivinum^  quce  coram  Cle- 
iBsntc  VIII.  tt  Paulo  V.  de  auxiliis  divime  Gratia  sunt  celt^ 
^^tgt^  a  work  composed  by  ^h^lm:isde  Lemos,  a  subtile  mjnk 
^*  their  order,  who,  in  this  very  congregation,  had  defended 
'^Uh  great  applause  the  gliry  of  St  Fh  )ma<  against  the  Je- 
iuits.-*-A.inidst  these  jarring  accounts,  a  man  must  be  endowed 
^Uh  a  iupernatural  sagacity  to  come  at  the  truth.  For  acts 
are  opposed  to  acts,  testimony  to  testimony,  and  narration  to- 
"^Tatioii.  It  is  therefore  as  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  the 
^ourt  of  Rome  fav  »urcd  most  on  this  occasion,  fie  JJ^uit^  or 
^nc  Dominican <>,  and  w'-ich  of  these  two  parties  defended  their 
^^use  with  the  most  drxterity  and  !>uccess.  There  is  also  a 
■^latory  of  the>e  d.- Dares  written  in  French,  which  was  pab- 
***hed,  in  8vi,  at  L  )uvain,  in  the  vear  1702,  U'.der  the  follo'\*- 
*J*»?  title  :  "  Histoire  de  Conj^rct^ations  de  auxil  is,  ^ar  un 
*^octeur  d«  la  Faculre  de  Fn^ 'loaie  de  Paris.''  This  hisr o- 
J**n,  though  he  be  neiihrr  desMtute  of  learninij  nor  eK-gi-ic  ^ 
J^ing  nevertheless  a  flaming  Jansenist,  discovers  throu^nout 
^H  eatnity  against  the  Jesuit*,  and  relates  ail  things  in  a  man- 
•cc  ilut  favours  the  cause  of  I'lc  Dominicans. 
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CENT,  leads  each  order  to  resent  the  affronts  that  are  of- 
stcT.  in.fcred  to  any  of  its  members,  as  if  they  had  been 
V  A%T  I.  cast  upon  the  whole  community,  and  to  maintain, 
*  at  all  adventures,   the  cause  of  every  individual 

monk,  asif  the  interests  of  the  society  were  involv- 
ed in  it. 
Rittttnd  XLIL  Notwithstanding  the  zealous  attemptr 
wa-cmonics.  i-j^^t  were  made,  by  several  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  to  restore  the  institutions  of  public  worship 
to  their  primitive  Simplicity,  the  multitude  of 
vain  and  useless  ceremonies  still  remained  in  the 
church ;  nor  did  the  pontifs  judge  it  proper  to 
diminish  that  pomp  and  show,  that  gave  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  a  great,  though  ill-acquired, 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Besides 
these  ceremonies,  many  popular  customs  and  in- 
ventions, which'were  multiplied  by  the  clergy, 
and  were  either  entirely  absurd  or  grossly  supersti- 
tious, called  loudly  for  redress ;  and,  indeed,  the 
council  of  Trent  seemed  disposed  to  correct  these 
abuses,  and  prevent  their  farther  growth.  But 
this  good  design  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  it  was  abandoned,  either  through  the  cor- 
rupt prudence  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  who  look- 
ed upon  every  check  given  to  superstition  as  an 
attempt  to  diminish  their  authority,  or  through 
their  criminal  negligence  about  every  thing  that 
tended  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  religion. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  in  those  countries  where 
there  are  few  protestants,  and  consequently  where 
the  church  of  Rome  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  its 
credit  and  influence  from  the  proximity  and  at- 
tempts of  these  pretended  heretics,  superstition 
reigns  with  unlimited  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Italy^  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
where  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  Christianity,  that 
yet  remain,  are  overwhelmed  and  obscured  by  an 
enormous  multitude  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and 
absurd,  fantastic,  and   unaccountable,  rites ;   so 

that 
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that  a  persion  who  arrives  in  any  of  these  countries,^  \^  ^• 
after  having  passed  through  other  nations  even  ofs«cT.  iii. 
the  Roraish  communion,    is  immediately  struck ^-^^t  j; 
with  the  change,  and  thinks  himself  transported 
into  the  thickest  darkness,  into  the  most   gloomy 
retreats,   of  superstition    \n\      Nur,   indeed,   are 
even  those  countries,  whom    the  neighbourhood 
of  the  protestants,  and  a  more  free  and  liberal  turn 
of  raind  have  rendered  somewhat  less  absurd,  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  dominion  of  superstition, 
and    the  solemn  fooleries  that  always  attend  it; 
for  the  religion  oi Rome^  in  its  best  form,  and  in 
th^sc  places  where  its  external  worship  is  tnc  least 
shoc^Tcing,  is  certainly  loaded  with  rites  and  ob- 
wr'vanceS  that  are  highly  offensive  to  sound  reason. 
If,  from  this  general  view  of  things,  we  descend 
to  ^    more  circumstantial  consideration  of  the  in- 
nuimerable  abuses  that  are  established  in  tlie  disci-* 
plii::i.«  of  that  church ;  if  we  attend  to  tiie   pious, 
or      mrather  impious,  frauds   which   aie    imposed, 
witLFi  impunity,  upon  the  deluded  multitude,  in 
xna^iny  places  ;  if  we  pass  in  review  the  corruption 
of  t  lie  clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
de^r^ut  farces  that  are  acted  in  the  ceremonies  of 
pttY:>lic  worship,  and  the  insipid  jargon  and  trifling 
rhetoric   that   prevail   in   the   discourses  of    the 
Ro  raan-catholic  preachers  ;  if  we  weigh  all  these 
things  maturely,  we  shall  find,  that  they   have 

R  2  litUe 

C^l  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  French,  who  travel  into  It»- 
V*  employ  the  whole  force  of  their  wit  and  raillery  in  rezi- 
^c^ing  ridiculous  the  monstious  superstition  of  the  Italians. 
'^^  Italians,  in  iheir  turn,  look  upon  the  French  that  visit 
^B^ir  country  as  totally  destitute  of  all  principles  of  religion. 
Tt^ia  is  evidently  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  o£ 
®^viy  writers,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Father  Labat,  ia 
h»a  Voyagtt  en  Italic  tt  en  Espagne.  This  agreeable  Domiui- 
^^*i  lets  no  opportunity  escape  of  censuring  aud  exposing  the 
superstition  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  \  nor  doek  he  pretend 

^^  deny  that  his  countrymen,  and  even  he  himself,  passed  for 

^<^pious  libertines  in  the  opinion  of  these  bigots. 
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C  E  N  T.  little  regard  to  impartiality  and  tru'h,  who  pretend 
SECT.iii.  that,  since  the  council  of  Trent,  the  religion  and 
•p  A  R  T  I.  Worship  of  the  Roman  church  have  been  every 
where  corrected  and  amended. 


CHAP.      II. 

The  History  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches . 
•njcctstcrnjrTpiHE  society  of  Christians,  that  goes  under 

churdi  may  ■  t_  t   j  •        •  /•     i_ 

br  divided  JL  the  general  denommation  ot  the  eastern 
^'jj^'"^  church,  is  dispeised  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
^  Africa,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
communities.  The  first  is,  that  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  who  agree,  in  all  points  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  with  the  patriarch  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  reject  the  pretended  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontif.  The  second  comprehends 
those  Christians  who  differ  equally  from  the  Ro- 
man pontif  and  the  Grecian  patriarch,  in  their  re- 
ligious opinions  and  institutions,  and  who  live  un- 
der the  government  of  their  own  bishops  and  ru- 
lers. The  third  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Greek  ^^'  That  Society  of  Christians,  that  lives  in  reji- 
church, pre- gious  communion  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantir* 
peiiy speak- j^^^plg^  is,  pioperly  speaking,  the  Greek,  though  it 
assumes  likewise  the  title  of  the  eastern  church. 
This  society  is  subdivided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  one  acknowledges  the  supreme  autho- 
rity and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  while  the  other,  though  joined  in  commu- 
nion of  doctrine  and  worship  with  that  prelate, 
yei  obstinately  refuses  to  receive  his  legates,  or  to 
obey  his  edicts,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  mstituiions,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual 
rulers,  who  are  independent  on  all  foreign  autho- 
rity* 

III.  That 
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III.  That   part   of  the  Greek   church   which  c  E  n  T. 
aclcnowlxlges    the  jurisdiction   of  the  bishop   ofg^^^jj^ 
C^/w/a/2r//i9/>/^,  is  divided,  as  in  the  early  ages  ofPART  l 
Christianity  into  four  large  districts  or    provinces  i^Tfo^diT^ 
Constantinople^  Alexandria^  Antiocb^  and  yerusale7n,miy-tpvt 
over  every  one  of  which  a  bishop  presidc-s  with  theJJJ^J*''''^^** 
title  of  Patriarch,  whom  the  inferior  bishops  and  arch  of 
monastic  orders  unanimously  respect  as  their  com- ^®"*'*"^- 
mon  Father.     But  the  supreme  chief  of  all   these °**^*' 
patriarchs,    bishops,  and   abbjts,   and     generally 
speaking,  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of 

Const  ant  inople.      This  prelate  has  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  other  patriarchs,  though  that  dig- 
nity still  continues  elective,  and  of  approviiig  the 
dec  tion  that  is  made  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
moment  undertaken  or  transacted  in   the  church 
without  his  express  permission,  or  his  especial   or- 
der.   It  is  true  indeed,  that,  in  the  present  decayed 
state  of  the  Greek  churches,  whose   revenues  are 
so  a  mall,  and  whose  former  opulence  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing,  their  spiritual  rulers  enjoy  little 
more  than  the  splendid  title  of  Patriarchs,  without 
being  in  a  condition    to  extend   their   fame,  or 
promote  their  cause,  by  any  undertaking  of  signal 
importance. 

IV.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  and  is  divU 
^he  patriarch  oi  Constantinople  ^xt  very  extensive,!?"*  *"'<> 
^Comprehending  a  considerable  part  of  Greece^  thevinc«ordi, 
^Ttci^n  .Isles^  fVallachia^  Mouldavia^^ud  several '^^f^"?^*'* 
^f  the  European  and  Asiatic  provinces   that  are  *^* 
Subject  to  the  Turk.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
J^csides  generally  at  Cairo,  and  exercises  his  spiritual 
Authority  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Lybia,  and  part  oiAra* 

^ia  \o\     Damascus  is   the    priiicipal   residence 

of 

\y\  For  an  account  of  the  patnarcliatc  of  Alexandria,  and 
tnc  various  prelates  who  have  filled  that  see,  it  will  be  propcf 
^o  consult  Sollcrii  Commentary  de  Patriarcbis  Alexandnnix^ 
'^''Wch  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 

R  3  Mensit 
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c  B  N  T.  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  jurisdiction  e». 
StcTl'iii. tends  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia, and  other. 
y  A  K  T  X.  provinces  [p],  while  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
'  comprehends,  within  the  bounds  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, Palestine,  Syria  [q],  Arabia,  the  country  bei 
yond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  mount  Sion  [r]. 

ThG 

Men  sit  Junti;  as  also  the  Orient  Cbristianut  of  Le  Q£»cn» 
torn.  li.  p.  329.  The  nature  of  their  othce,  the  extent  ot  their 
authority,  and  the  manner  of  their  creation,  are  accurately  de« 
icribed  by '£ui.  Renaudot,  in  his  DiisertaU9  de  Patriarcba 
jiUxandrinOy  which  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Lu 
tnrgiof  OrientaleSy  p.  365.  The  Grecian  patriarch  has,  at  this 
day,  no  bishops  under  his  jurisdiction  \  the  chorep'iTc^pi  or  rir 
rai  bishops  alone  are  subject  to  his  authority.  All  the  bi- 
shops acknowledge  as  their  chief  the  patriarch  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  who  is,  in  efl[^ect,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

\p\  The  Jesuits  have  prefixed  a  particular  and  learned  ac- 
count of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Acta  SS.  Mensis  Julii^  in  which,  however,  there  are  some  o- 
tnissions  and  defects.  Add  to  this  the  account  that  is  given  o{ 
the  district  or  diocese  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  Mich. 
Le  Quien,  in  his  Oriens  Cbrutianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  670,  and  by 
Blasius  Tertius,  in  his  *'  Siria  Sacra,  6  Descriptione  Histori- 
CO.  Geographica  delle  due  Chiese  Patriarchali,  Antiocha,  %t 
Gierusalemme,^*  published  in  folio  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1695. 
There  are  three  bishops  in  Syria  which  claim  the  title  and 
dignity  of  patriarch  of  Antioch*  The  first  is  the  bishop  of  the 
Mclchites,  a  name  given  to  the  Christians  in  Syria,  who  fol- 
low the  doctrine,  institutions,  and  woiship  of  the  Greek 
^church  5  the  second  is  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Syrian  Mono- 
phy^ites  ;  and  the  third  is  the  chief  of  the  Maronitcs,  who 
hold  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This  last  bishop 
pretends  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch,  ana 
IS  acknowledged  as  such,  or  at  least  receives  this  denomination 
from  the  Roman  pontif;  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  pope 
Creates  at  Rome  a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  \{\%  own  choice. 
So  that  the  see  of  Antioch  has,  at  this  day,  four  patriarchs^ 
one  from  the  Greeks,  two  from  the  Syiians,  and  orie  created 
at  Rome,  who  i^  patriarch  in  panibus^  i.  e.  titular  patriarch, 
according  to  the  si;;nificalion  of  that  usual  }»hrasc. 

ff!f*  [^]  Syria  is  here  erroneously  placed  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem,  as  it  evidently  belongs  to  that  of  Antioch,  in 
which  mI-o  Dr  Mosheim  places  it  in  the  preceding  sentence.  ' 

[/•]  Blav.  Tertii  Siria  Sacra^  lib.  ii.  p.  165.  D.  Papepro- 
chii  Comment,  de  Pafriarch^HierosoIym,  tom.  iii.  Actor, SancU 
Mens,  Maii.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  10 2. 
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Tbc  episcopal  dominions  of  these  three  patriarchs  ^  e  n  t. 
ar^  indeed  extremely  poor  and  inconsiderable ;  fors  » c  t.  id. 
tli^  Monophysites  have  long  since  assumed  the  pa-  p  a  r  ti. 
tria.rchal  seats  of  ^/^x/2m/r/^  and  Antioch,  and  have 
deprived  the  Greek  churches  of  the  greatest  part 
oF  their  members  in  all  those  places  where  they 
ga.iiied  an  ascendant.    And  as  Jerusalem  is  the  re- 
sort of  Christians  of  every  sect,  who  have  their 
respective  bishops  and  rulers,  that  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grecian  patriarchs  is  consequently  confined  there 
within  narrow  hmits. 

"V.  The  right   of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Co;i- The  patn. 
sf^^ntinople  is,  at   this  day,   vested  in  the  twelve  *'"^^?^^?"- 
bisliops  who  reside  nearest  that  famous  capital  j    "    •P 
bvit  the  right  of   confirming  this  election,  and  of 
enabling  the  new- chosen  patriarch  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  functions,  belongs  only  to  the  Turkish 
crnperor.     This  institution,  however,  if  it  is  not 
entirely  overturned,  is  nevertheless,  on  many  oc- 
C3.sions,  prostituted  in  a  shameful  manner  by  the 
corruption  and  avarice  of  the   reigning  ministers. 
T^bus  it  happens,   that    many   bishops,  inflamed 
^V'ith  the  ambitious    lust  of  power  and  pre-emi- 
tt^nce,  puchase  by  money  what  they  cannot  ob* 
t^.in  by  merit;  and   seeing   themselves  excluded 
fr^^ni  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  the  suflTrages  of 
^  l>eir  brethren,  find  an  open   and  ready  way  to  it 
^3^  the  mercenary  services  of  men  in  power.     Nay, 
^"  liat  is  yet   more  deplorable  has  frequently.. hap* 
p^ned  ;  even  that  prelates,  who  have  been  chosen 
**^  the  lawful  way  to  this  eminent  office,  have  been 
Apposed,  in  ord^r  to  make  way  for   others,  whose 
<>rily  pretensions  were  ambition  and  bribery.     And 
enticed,  generally   speaking,   he  is   looked  upon 
V>y  the  Turkish  vizirs  as  the  most  qualified  for  the 
office  of  patriarch,   who  surpasses  his  competitors 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the   presents  he  em- 
ploys on  that   occasion,     it  is  true,  some  accounts 
worthy  of  credit  represent  the  present  state  of  the 
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G  K  V  T.Qreek  church  as  advantageously  changed  in  this 
»ECT  in  respect ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  as  the  Turkish 
p  A^K  T^  I  -nanncs  have  gradually  assumed  a  milder  and  more 
humane  cast,  the  pitiiarcl.s  live  under  their  domi^ 
nion  with  more  security  and  repose  than  they  did 
some  ape  s  tigo  [j j. 

The  power  of  the  patriarch    among  n  people 
dispi  iied  by  oppression,  and  sunk,  through  tbeic 
extreme  ignorance,  mto  the  greatest    superstition, 
n^ust    undoubtedly   be  verv  considerable  and   ex- 
tensive ;  and  such,  indeed,  it  is.     Itb  extent,  how- 
ever,  is   not    entirely   owing  to   the  causes  now 
mentioned,   but  to    others    that   give   no   small 
weight  aitd  lustre  to  the  patriarchal  drgnity.     For 
this  prelate  does  not  only  call  councils  by  bis  owri 
authority,  m  order  to  decide,  by  tbtir  assistance^ 
the  cohimvei^fes  that    arise,  and    to   make    use 
of  their  piudent    advice  and  wise  deliberations  in 
directmg   the   affairs  of    the    church ;    his   pre« 
locatives  go  yet  farther,  and,  by  the  special  per- 
xriission  of  the  emperor,  he  administers  justice  and 
talces  cognizance  of  civil  causes  amc^ng  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  communion.     His  influence  is  main* 
tained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Tuikish  nwnaich,  and,  on   the  other,  by  his  right 
of  excommunicanng  the  disobedient    membersof 
the  Greek  church.     This  riji^ht  gives  the  patiiarch 
a  singular  degree   of  influence  and    authority,  as 
nothing   has   a    more    terrifying  aspect    to    that 
people  than  a  sentence  ofexconimunicatimi,  which 
the>  reckon  among  the  greatest  and  most  tremen- 
dous evils.     The  revenue  of  this  prelate  is  drawn 
particularly  from  the  cliurches  that  are  subject  ta 
hjs    jurisdiction  ;    and     its     produce    varies     ac- 
cording to   the  state   and   cucumstaiiCes  of  the 

Greek 

[j]  Le  Qnlcn,   ibiH.  torn.  i.  p.  145. — Ehncr,  Bescbreiluag^ 
di,r  urucbuchtn  Corisitn  in  drr  lurgkey^  p.  54. 
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Greek  Christians,   whose  condition  is  exposed  toCENT., 
many  vicissitudes  [/].  Sect/hl 

VI.  The  holy  scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  tlieP  a  r  t  l 
first  seven  ^^77^/?/ councils  are  acknowledged  hyl^y^  doc- ' 
the  Greeks  as  the  rule  ot'  theirfaith.  It  is  received,  trine  of  the ' 
however,  as  a  maxim  established  by  long  custom^^^"^ 
that  no  priv:ite  person  has  a  right  to  explain,  for 
himself  or  others,  either  the  declarations  of  scrip-* 
ture^  or  the  decisidns  of  these  Councils ;  and  that 
the  patriarch,  with  his  brethren,  are  alone  auiho-. 
vised  to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare  their 
meaning.  And,  accordingly,,  the  declarations  of 
this  prelate  are  looked  upon  as  sacved  and  infal* 
lible  directions,  whose  authority  is  supreme,  and 
which  can  neither  be  transgressed  nor  disregarded 
without  the  utmost  impiety.  The  substance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  is  contained  in 
a  treatise  entitled,  TJ^  ort/jouox  confession  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  eastern  churchy  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Peter  Mogi^laus,  bishop  of  Kiow, 
in  a  provincial  council  assembled  in  tha,t  city« 
This  confession  was  translated  into  Greek  [2/],  and 
publicly  approved  and  adopted,  in  the  *ear  1643^ 
by  Partheaius  of  Constantinople,  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  patriarchs.  It  was  afterwards  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  the  expence  of  Panagiota, 
the  Turkish  emperoi*s  interpreter,  a  man  of  great 
opulence  and  liberality,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
distributed  gratis  among  the  Greek  Christians  ; 

and 

[/]  Ccper,  a  Jesuit,  has  givfo  t  History  of  the  Patriarcht 
of  Const  intiuopie,  in  the  j^cta  Sanctorum  Mentis  /iugusti^ 
torn,  i.  p.  I  —  2;7.  1  here  is  also  a  very  ample  account  uoth 
of  the  see  of  C'»n>tnntinople  and  its  patriarch?,  in  the  fir*"t  vo« 
lume  of  the  Oriens  CbrititanujOf  Mich.  Lc  Quicn,  who  treats 
m.iTffover  of  the  Litin  patiiirchs  oi  that  cuy,  in  the  third 
volume  ot  the  same  woik,  p.  786.  Sec  also  a  brief  account  of 
the  p')vver  and  revenues  ot  the  present  patriarch,  and  of  the 
i^mes  of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  ia 
Smith.  De  EccLs.  Grctcce  Hodierno  Statu,  p.  48 — 59. 

[u'\  It  was  originally  compo&ed  in  tiie  Russian  lauguage« 
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^  livl  ^*^"^  ^^  ^^5  ^^  enriched  with  a  recommendatory 
s«cT.  iiiJetter  composed  by  Nectarius^  patriarch  of  Je^ 
Fart  \rusalem  \w\.  It  appears  evidently  from  this  con- 
fession,  that  the  Greeks  differ  widely  from  the 
votaries  of  the  Roman  pontif,  whose  doctrines 
they  reject  and  treat  with  indignation  in  several 
places,  but  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  religious  tenets  are  equally  remote  from 
those  of  other  Christian  societies.  So  that  who- 
ever peruses  this  treatise  with  attention  will  be 
fully  convinced,  how  much  certain  writers  are 
mistaken,  who  imagine  that  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  this  or  the 
other  Christian  Community,  are  but  small  and  in- 
considerable [x]. 

VII. 

[iv]  This  Coofesdon  was  published  in  8vo,  at  Leipsic,  witk 
ft  Latii^  translation,  by  Laur.  Normannus,  in  the  year  1695. 
In  the  prefape  we  are  informed,  that  it  had  been  composed  by 
Nectanus  :  but  thi^  assertion  is  refuted  by  Nectarius  himself, 
in  a  letter  which  follows  immediately  the  preface.  It  is  also 
nffirmed,  both  in  the  Preface  and  Title-page,  that  this  is  the 
first  public  edition  that  has  been  given  of  the  Greek  confes- 
sion. But  this  assertion  is  also  false  j  since  it  is  well  known 
that  it  was  published  in  Holland  in  the  year  1662,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Panagiota.  I'he  German  translation  of  this  confes- 
sion was  published  at  Francfort  and  Leipsic,  in  4to,  in  1 7 27. 
The  learned  Jo.  Christ.  Kocherus  has  given,  with  his  usual 
accuracy  and  erudition,  an  ample  account  both  of  this  and  the 
other  confessions  received  among  the  Greeks,  in  his  JSih/io^ 
tbeca  Theologut  Symbol,  p.  45  and  ^^.  and  the  laborious  Dr 
Hoffman,  principal  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Wittennberg, 
published  at  fircslaw,  in  1751,  a  new  edition  of  the  Orthodox 
Confession,  with  an  historical  account  of  it.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  famous  Panagiota, 
to  whom  this  confession  is  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  credit,  and  who  has  rendered  to  the  Greek  church  in  ge- 
neral the  most  eminent  services,  will  find  it  in  Cantcmir's 
Histotre  de  t" Empire  Ottoman,  tom.  iii.  p.  149. 

[.v]  The  learned  Fabricius  has  given,  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheta  Gneca,  p.  441.  an  exact  and  ample  list  of 
the  writers,  whom  it  is  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  the 
forming  a  just  notion  of  the  state,  circumstances,  and  dgctlines 
•f  the  Greek  church. 
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VII.  The  votaries  of /?(?;w^  have  found  this  toC  e  n  t. 
be  true  on  many  occasions.     And  the  Lutherans g^^^/m^ 
made  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  when  they  p  a  kt  i. 
presented   a   fruitless  invitation    to    the    Greek  Vhc ic^in 
churches  to  embrace  their  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  umting 
and  live  with  them  in  religious  communion.     The^*jJ^^J* 
first  steps  in  this  laudable  attempt  were  taken  by  Proicrtanti 
Melancthon,  who  sent   to  the  patriarch  of  Gbn-"^*^*"™^ 
stantinoph  a  copy  of  the  confession  of  Augsburj^ 
translated  into   Greek  by   Paul  Dolscius.      This 
present  was  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which 
the  learned  and  humane  professor  of  WUtemberg 
represented  the  protestant  doctrine  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  hoping  that  the  artless 
charms  of  truth   might  touch  the  heart  of  the 
Grecian  prelate.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  ; 
for  the  patriarch  did  not  even  deign  to  send  him 
an  answer  [y].  After  this,  the  divines  of  Tubingen 
renewed,    with   his  successor  Jeremiah  [%],  the 
correspondence  which  had  been  begun  by  Me- 
lancthon.    They   wrote   frequently,   during    the 
course  of  several  years  [^z],  to  the   new  patriarch, 
sent  him  another  copy  of  the  confession  oi  Augsburg^ 
together  with  a  Corvpcnd  of  Theology^  composed  by 
Hecrbrnnd,  imd  translated  into  Greek  by  Mar- 
tin  Crusius ;  nor    did    they    leave    unemployed 
any  means,  which  a  pious    and   well    conducted 
ieal  could  suggest  as  proper  to  gain  over  this  pre- 
liitc  to  their  communion.      The   fruits,  however, 
of  this  correspondence  were  very  inconsiderable, 
«i»d   wholly    consisted  in  a  few   letters  from    the 
XJreek  patriarch,  written,  uideed,  with  an  amiable 

spirit 

C.yl  I.co  Allatiuf,  De perpetua  Coasensione  EccUsite  Oritnt. 
ft  Oic'jJcfit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  Sect.  ii.  p.  1005. 

^*  IjiJ  riic  n'iiijc  (Jt  the  former  patriarch  was  Joseph.  In 
*"<^  year  1559,  he  hail  sent  his  Deacon  Demetrius  to  VVittcm- 
*'/g,  to  inturm  hims.-U  upon  the  spot  of  the  genius  and  doc- 
^'>'ic^  of  the  protestant  religion. 

C«J  This  correspondence  cQmmcnccd  in  the  year  157^,  aad 
^'idcdiniiSi. 
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^  ^N  T.  gpi,^^  Qf  benevolence  and  cordiality;  but  at  thv. 
Sect.  III. Same  time  in  terms  which  shewed  the  impossibility 
y  A  a  T  L  of  the  union  so  much  desired  by   the   protestants. 
The  whole  strain  of  these  ktters  discovered  in  the 
Greeks  an  inviolable  attachment  to    the  opinion^ 
and  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  was  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  dissolve 
it  in  the  present  situation  and  circumstances  of  that 
people  [bi]. 
The  mUc      VIII.     Nothing,  indeed,  more  deplorable  can 
rabicsute  be  conceivcd  than  the  state  of  the  greatest   part 
Gr«cb.      of  the  Greeks,  since  their  subjection  to  the  op. 
pressive  yoke    of  the  Turkish  emperors.      Since 
that  fatal  period,  almost  all  learning  and  science, 
human  and  divine,  had  been  extinguished   among 
them.     They  have  neither  schools,   colleges,  nor 
any  of  those  literary  establishments  thai  ennoble 
human  nature,  by  sowing  in  the  mind  the  im- 
mortal seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.     Those  few 
that  surpass  the  vulgar  herd  in  intellectual  acquire- 
inents,    have   derived    this   advantage   from    the 
schools  of  learning  in   Sicily  or   Italy,  where   the 
studious  Greeks  usually  repair  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge, or  from  a  perirsal  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  and  more  especially  of  the  theo- 
logy of  St  Thomas,  which  they  have  translated 
into  their  native  language  [r]. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  notion  of  the  learning  of 
the  modern  Greeks,  that  is  entertained  by  all  the 

European 

[^]  All  the  acts  and  papers  relating  to  this  correspondence  ' 
Vitxc  published  in  one  volume  at  W'iitcmbcrg,  in  the*  year 
3584.  Sec  Chribt.  M.itth.  Pfaftii  Liber  de  Actis  et  Scriptit 
pubiicis  Eccies'uv  IVittembergtcce^  p.  50. — Sec  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricii  Biblioth.  Grerca',  vol.  x.  p.  517. — Emman.  a  bchel- 
Etrate,  y/c/a  Exclesla'  Orientalis  contra  Lutbtri  ha:rcsin,  pub- 
lished at  Rcme  in  the  year  1739.  — Lami  Delicue  Eruditorum^ 
torn.  viii.  p.  176. 

SCf  [r]  The  translator  has  inserted  the  note  {y\  of  the  ori- 
ginal into  ti.c  following  paragraph  of  the  English  text,  v^hich 
begins  thus :  iiuch^  at  ieast^  &c. 
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European  Christians,  as    well  Roman  Ciitholics  as^  e  n  t. 
protestants,  and    it  is  built    upon  the  clearest  evi- 5^^,^/111^ 
dence,  and  supported  by  testimonies  of  every  kind.  P  a  r  t  i. 
Many  oF  the  Greeks  deny  with  obstinacy    this  in- 
glorious charge,  and  not  only  defend  their  country- 
men  against    the  imputation  of  such   gross  igno- 
rance, but  even  go  so  far  as  to    maintain,    that  all 
the  liberal   arts  and  sciences  are  in    as  flourishing 
a  state  in    modern  Greece,   as   they   were  in  any 
period  of  the  history  of  that  nation.     Among  the 
writers  that    exalt  the    learning  of   the   modern 
Greeks  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  an   eminent  historian  [rf],  who  has 
taken  much    pains  to  demonstrate  the    error  of 
those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion.     For  this 
purposfe  he  has    not  only  composed  a  list  of  the 
learned  men  that  adorned  that  country  in  the  last 
century,  but  also  makes    mention  of  an  academy 
founded  at  Constantinople  by    a   certain  Greek, 
whose  name  wasManolax,  in  which  all  the  branches 
of   philosophy,  as    well    as  the  liberal   arts   and 
sciences,  aie  taught  with  the  utmost  success  and 
applause,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
Oreece.     But  all  this,  though  matter  of  fact,  does 
by    no  means  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
point  in  question.     It  only  proves,  what  was  never 
doubted  by  any  thinking  person,   that  the  popu- 
lous nation  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  there  is  such  a 
considerable  number  of  ancient,  noble,  and  opu- 
lent families,   is  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  of 
learning  and  genius.    But  it  does  not  at  all  demon- 
strate, that  this  nation,   considered  in   general,  is 
*t  present  enriched    with  science  either  sacred  or 
profane,  or    makes   any  shining  figure  in  the  re- 
public of  letteis.     In  a    nation  whicn,  generally 
•peaking,  is   sunk    in   the  most  barbarous  igno- 
rance, 

..  C^' J  Sec  Dem^  Cantcxulr,  Histoirt  Je  bEmpire  Ottoman^  torn. 
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CENT  ranee,  some   men   of  genius  and  learning   may 
Sect. III. ^J^ise,  and  shine  like    meteors  in  a   gloomy  firma- 
f  A  K  T  i.ment.     With  respect  to  the  academy  founded  at 
'  ~    Const  ant  inophy  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  literary 
estabhshment,  so  necessary  and  yet  so  recent,  con- 
firms  the  judgment  that  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally  formed     concerning  the    erudition   of  the 
Greeks. 

This  ignorance,  that  reigns  among  the  Greeks, 
has  the    most  pernicious  influence  upon  their  mo- 
rals.    Licentiousness  and  impiety  not  only  abound 
among    the     people,   but     also    dishonour  their 
leaders ;  and  the  calamities   that  arise   from    this 
corruption  of  manners,  are  deplorably  augmented 
by  their  endless  contentions  and  divisions.     Their 
religion  is  a  motley  collection  of  ceremonies,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  either  ridiculously  tri- 
fling, or  shockingly  absurd.     Yet  they  are  much 
more  zealous   in   retaining  and  observing    these 
senseless  rites,  than  in  maintaining  the  doctrine,  Qr 
obeying  the  precepts,  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
Their   misery  would    be  extreme,  were   it   not 
for  the  support  they  derive  from  the  Greeks,  who 
perform  the  functions  of  physicians  and  inter- 
preters at  the  emperor's  court ;  and    who,  by  their 
opulence   and  credit,  frequently  interpose  to  re- 
concile the  diflferences,  or  to  ward  off  the  dangers, 
that  so  often   portend  the   destruction    of  their 
church. 
ykt  Greek     IX.  The  RusysianSf  Georgians^  and  Mingrelianij 
^"'^den"  adopt  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
€n  iocdfrn  church ;  though  they  are  entirely  free  from  the 
•'*****^"°°- jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.    It   is   true,   indeed,  that  this  prelate 
hud  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  spiritual 
supremacy  over  the  Russians,  to   whom  he  sent  a 
bishop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened.     But,  to- 
"warJs    the   conclusion  of  this  century,  this  privi- 
lege ceased  by  the  following  incident.  Jeremiah, 

patriarch 
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patriarch  of  Constantinople^  undertook  a  journey  cent. 
into  Moscovy,  to  levy  pecuniary  succours,  against s,«t/iil 
his  rival  Metrophanes,  and  to  drive  him,  by  the  p  a  e  t  i. 
force  of  money,  from  the  patriarchal  throne.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Moscovite  monks,  in  com- 
pliance, no  doubt,  with  the  secret  orders  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Theodore,  the  son  of  John  Basi- 
lides,  employed  all  the  influence  both  ofthreat- 
cnings  and  supplications  to  engage  Jeremiah  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Moscovite  nation  an  in- 
dependent patriarch.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti-- 
ncple^  unable  to  resist  such  powerful  solicitations, 
was  forced  to  yield;  and  accordingly,  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  nominated 
and  proclaimed  Job,  archbishop  of  Rostow^  the 
first  patriarch  of  the  Moscovitcs.  This  extraor- 
dinary step  w^a^,  however,  taken  on  condition 
that  every  new  patriarch  of  the  Russians  should 
demand  the  consent  and  suflfrage  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople ^  and  pay,  at  certain  periods  fixed 
for  that  purpose,  five  hundred  gold  ducats.  The 
transactions  of  this  Moscovite  council  were  after- 
wards ratified  in  one  assembled  by  Jeremiah  at 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1593,  to  which  ratifica- 
tion the  Turkish  emperor  gave  his  solemn  con- 
sent [e].  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow  were  still  farther  extended 
about  the  middle  of  the  following  age,  when  the 
four  eastern  patriarchs,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Dionysius  II.  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  ex- 
empted him,  at  the  renewed  solicitation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscovy,  from  the  double  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tribute,   and  of  depending,  for  the 

confirmation 

[r]  See  Anton.  Possevini  Mosco via. —Mich.  Le  Quicn, 
Crienj  Cbriiiianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1292.-— See  also  a  relation  o£ 
^his  transaction,  which  is  published  in  the  Catalogut  CoJic* 
JISS,  Bibliotb,  laurinenSf  p.  433—469. 
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c  Je  N^  T.  confirmation  of  his  election  and  installation,  on  a 
Se'ct/iii. foreign  jurisdiction  [/]. 

p  A  R  T  L     X.  T\\^G:'orginns  and  Mingreliam^  or,  as  they 
ThcGcw-  were  ancientl>  called,  the  Iberians  ^i\d  Colcbians^ 
flail*  and    havc  declined  so  remarkably  since  the  Mahometan 
^ngrc-     dori^inion  has  been  established  -in  these  countries, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  numberof 
Christians.     Such,   in  a  more  especial  manner,  ii 
the  ilcpraved  state  oi  the  latter,  who  wander  about 
in  the   wcod*;   and   mountains,  and  lead   a  savage 
and  undisciplined  Hfc ;  for  among  the  Georgians^ 
or  Ibeiirtus,  there  are  yet  some  remains  of  religion, 
morals,  and  humanity.     These  nations   have  a 
pontif  at  their  head,  whom  they  call  The  Catbdic; 
they  have  also  their  bishops  and  priests  ;  but  these 
spiritual  rulers  are  a  dishonour  to  Christianity,  by 
their  ignorance,    avanccf,  and  proflicacy ;    they 
surpass  almost  the    populace  in  the   corruption  oF 
their  manners,    and,  grossly  ignorant  themselve$ 
oi  the    truths   and   principles  of  religion,  thcjr 
never  entertain   the   least   thought  of  instructing 
the  people.     If  therefore  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  ' 
Georgians  and  Min^reliuns^  at  this  day,  are  neither 
attaciied  to  the  opinions  of  the   Monopby sites ^  nor 
to  those    of  the   Nestoricnis,    but    embrace   tlie 
doctrine  of.  the  Greek     church,  this    must    be 
alifiined   rather  in   consequence  of  probable  con- 
jecture, than    of  certain  knowledge  ;  since  it     i* 
inipt»ss:ble  almost   to  know,  with  any  degree    *^f 
precision,  what  are  the  sentimenrs  of  a  people  wl^^ 
seem  to  lie  in  the  thii^kest  daikness.     An v  remai  i^* 
of  religion  that  are  observable   among  them,  vtTt 
entirely  comprehended   in  certain  sacred  fettiv;.-! '* 
and  external  ceriMnoiiics,  of  which  the  former  a  ^'^ 
celebrated,  and  the  latter  are   performed,  withov^' 

tM« 

[  /]  Le  Qijjer,  Oriens  Christian,  torn.  i.  p.  155. — N"«^' 
Bcr^ius,  l)c  ELciiiia  Mujc^vifua^  Par.  I.  JScct.  I.  c.  xviii,  S** 
164. 
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■ 

the  least  appearance  of  decency  ;  so  that  the  cent. 
priests  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  ands^^T/irT 
of  the  Lord's  supper  with  as  Httk*  respect  and  de-i*  a  r  t  l 
votioii,  as  if  they  were  partaking  of  an  ordinary*  ^^""^ 
icpast  ig\. 

XI.  The  eastern  Christians,  who  renounce  the  ^^ ^^«  ^'^•^- 
conimunioh  of  the  Greek  church,  and  diifer  from  ^rti^ucpa- 
it  both  in  doctrine  and  worship,  may   be  compre- "^c  ^f«»n 
bended  under  two  distinct  classes.     To  the  former  [,'|,';n''J"j^^^^ 
belong  the  Monophysites^  or  Jacobites,  so  called  <^rceks  and 
from    Jacob   Albardai    [/^],   who   declare     it    as^**"*'* 
their  opinion,  that  in  the  Savio^^;  of  the   world 
there  is  only  one  nature  ;  while  the  latter  compre- 
hends   the    followers     of    Ncstorius,    freque;nly 
called  Chaldaans^  from  the  country  where  they 
principally  reside,  and  who  suppose  that  there  are 
Cwo  distinct  ^^rjonj-  or  natures  m  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Monopbysites  are  subdivided  into  two  sects  or 
.  Vol.  IV.  S  parties, 

• 

.  •  C^l  Clement.  Galiaous,  Conciliatio  Fcc'esjte  Armenic,  cum 
Montana y  torn.  i.  p.  156. — Chardin,  Voya^^e  en  Penc^  6i:c.tora. 
1.  p»  67.  wh?:rc  the  reader  will  (iud  [o%.  Mar.  Zampi^s  Reiaiioh 
^e  la  Colcbide^  et  Mingrdie.' — Lamb-iii  Relation  Je  ia  Colcbiae 
^u  Mingrdie,  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord^  torn.  vii.  p. 
j6o.  Lc  Quicn,  Oriens  Cbrisiianux^  *®"*« '•  P*  '333>  *339- 
^r-v>ec  also  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  dogmes  et  cere- 
monits  des  Chretiens  Orientaux^  c.  v.  and  vi.  p.  71.  in  which  'ih<: 
learned  author  endeavours  to  remove,  at  least,  a  part  of  the 
Teproach  under  which  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians  latxjur 
oa  account  of  their  supposed  ignorance  and  corruption,  'll.o. 
catholics  or  pontifs  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  ar^,  at  this  day, 
independent  on  any  foreign  jurisdiction  ^  they  are,  however,' 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  patriaich  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

ST  [A]  This  Jacob  Albardai,  or  Baradteis,  as  he  Is  cil>4 
by  others,  restored,  in  the  sixth  century,  lie  secc  of  ihr  M^;- 
nophysite^,  which  was  alin(<bt  expiring,  to  its  former  vigour, 
and  modelled  it  ancwj  hence  they  were  cillrd  Jacobiic^. 
This  denomination  is  couimonly  u«ed  in  an  extensive  scn^e,  a» 
comprehending  all  the  Monophyilics,  excepting  thuse  cf  xi  - 
menia  ^  it  however  more  strictly  and  properly  bcicnjs  ojj.*- 
to  those  Asiatic  Monuphysiie^j,  of  whici)  Jacob  .\j  >ajd..i  was 
the  restorer  and  the  chicl.  See  Simon,  His/otre  de  C/.'rcur/.t 
Orieniatikf  ch.  ix.  p.  118.  a  work,  iicvcrthcJes>,  uia;  oiUa 
Wants  correction.  S 
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CENT,  parties,  the  one  African  and  the  other  Asiatic.  M. 
%zcT.  III.  ^^^  heads  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  patriarch  of  Antiocb 
Par  Ti- who  Tcsidcs,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  munasterjr 
^       of  St  Ananias,  which  is  situated  near  the  city  rf 
Merdin,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin,  his  episcopad. 
seat,  as  aL»o  at  Amida,  Aleppo,  and  other  Syrian 
cities  [/].     The  government  of  this  prelate  is  too- 
extensive,  and  the  churches  over  which  he  presidet 
too  numerous,  to  admit  of  his  performing,  hinu 
self,   all  the  duties  of  his  high   office  ;   and  theze* 
fore  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  pontificate 
is  given  to  a  kind  of  colleague,  who  is   called  ths 
maphrian  or  primate  of  the  East,  and  whose  dod 
trine  and  discipline  are  said  to  be  adopted  by  the. 
eastern  church  beyond  the  Tigris.     This  primate 
used  formerly  to  reside  at  Tauris,  a  city  on  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia ;  but  his  present  habitatioait 
the   monastry   of  St   Matthew,  which  is  in  the> 
neighbourhood  of  Mousul,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia* 
It  is  farther  observable,  that  all   the   patriarchs 
of  the  Jacobites  assume  the  denomination  of  Ig- 
natius [^]. 
ThcCoj>t»       XII.  The  African  Monophysites  are  under  the 
•inlw^^*"  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
generally  resides  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  they  are  sub- 
divided into  Copts  and  Abyssinians.  The  denomi- 
nation of  Copts  comprehends  all  those  Christians 
who  dwell  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  countries 
adjacent,  and  whose  condition  is  truly  deplorable. 
(Oppressed  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  tyranny  rf 
tiie  Turks,  they  draw  out  their  wretched  days  m 
misery  and  want,  and  are  unable  to  support  either 
ilieir  patriarch  or  their  bishops.     These  are  not, 
however,  left  entirely  destitute ;  since  they  are, 

in 

jij  Assemanni  Dissert,  de  Monopbys,  torn.  u,^^Bibliolh* 
Orient,  Clem,  Vatican,  sect.  viii.  Faust.  Nairon,  Euoplia  Jidei^ 
C^tholiar  ex  Syrorum  Monument,  par.  I.  p.  40.— Lc  Quica 
Qriens  Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  1343. 

[^]  Assemanni  Disseriat,  Je  Monophysitisj  sect.  Tiii. 
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r,  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  those  cent. 
,  on  account  of  their  capacity  in  house-  s  e  c  t.iil 
and  their  dexterity  in  the  exercise  oi^  ^  *Ti 
lual  arts,  highly  useful,  though  en- 
own  to  the  Turks,  have  gained  ad- 
0  the  principal  Mahometan  families  [/]. 
byssi  nians,  they  surpass  considerably 
Dth  in  their  numbers,  their  power,  and 
nee  ;  nor  will  this  appear,  surprising, 
:onsidered,  that  they  live  under  the 
f  a  Christian  emperor ;  they,  never- 
iider  the  Alexandrian  pontif  as  their 
ent  and  chief,  and  consequently,  in 
Lsing  their  own  bishop,  receive  from 
a  primate^  whom  they  call  abunna^ 
they   acknowledge  as  their  ghostly 

base  Monophysites  differ  from  otherThc  rciigi- 
jieties,  whether  of  the  Greek  or  Latin ""jn^'^^^j 
>   in   several  points  both  of  doctrine  ntiw  of  the 
I ;  though  the  principal  reason  of  their ^JJ^**?^^' 
es  in  the  opinion  they  entertain  con* 
nature  and  person   of  Jesus  Christ. 
S  2  Following 

t  publishcfi  at  Paris,  in  ^to,  in  the  year  17 13,  a 
ork,  relative  to  the  Ili&tory  of  the  Eastern  Pa-> 

the  title  of  **  Historia  Alexandrinurum  Patri- 
aitarum,^'  &c.  He  also  published  the  Office 
inationrof  the  Jacobite  Patriarch,  u'ith  remarks, 
imc  of  his  Liturgue  Orient,  p.  467. — The  inter- 
!  Alexandrian  or  Coptic  church,  both  with  re- 
ne  and  worship,  is  described  by  Wanslcb,  in  his 
*£glisc  d^Alexandrie,  que  nous  appellons  celle 
Dptes,'^  published  at  Puris  in  1667.  Add  to  this 
>f  the  same  author,  entituled^  *'  Relation  d^un 
fpte,'*  p.  293,  in  which  there  i:f  a  particular  ac« 
optic  monasteries  and  religious  orders.     See  al- 

Memoires  des  Missions  dc  la  Compagnie  de 
iCvant,"  torn.  ii.  p.  9. — Mallet,  Dtscnftiion  di 
ii.  p^  64. 

lolf,  Comment,  in  Histor.  JEtbioft.  p.  451,  461, 
Voyage  tPAbUsinia^  torn.  ii.  p.  ^6,'^Nouvcaux 
iusions  dans  le  Levant^  torn.  iv.  p,  277.'^Mich« 
ens  Christian,  torn.  ii.  p.  641. 
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c:  E  N  T.  Following  the  doctrine  of  Dioscorus,  Barsunuif 
5  E  c  T.  ni.  ^^*^^i^^»  Fullo,  and  others,  whom  they  con- 
P'A  R  T  i.sider  as  the  heads  or  chief  ornaments  of  their  sect, 
they  maintain  that  in  Christ  the  divine  and  bumoi 
nature  were  reduced  into  one^  and  consequently 
reject  both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Cbalcedim^ 
and  the  famous  letter  of  Leo  the  Great.  That, 
liowever,  they  may  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
inclination  towards  the  doctrine  of  Eutychcs, 
which  they  profess  to  reject  with  the  most  ardent^ 
zeal,  they  propose  their  own  system  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  circumspection,  and  hold  the 
following  obscure  principles :  That  the  two  naturet 
arw-  united  in  Christ  without  either  confusion  or 
mixture  ;  so  that  though  the  nature  of  our  Saviour 
be  really  one^  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  twqfbid 
and  compound  [ri].  By  this  declaration  it  appeals, 
that  those  learned  men,  who  look  upon  the  diffe- 
rence between  \ht  Monopbysites  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  rather  as  a  dispute  about  words 
than  things^  are  not  so  far  mistaken  as  some  have 
imagined  [o].     Be  that  as  is  may,  both  the  Asiatic 

and 

[n]  Assemanni  BiUiotb,  Orient,  Clement,  Vatican,  toin.iii' 
p.  25,  26,  29,34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  &c.— Sec,  intlie 
same  work,  Abulpharage^s  Subti/e  Vindication  of  tbe  Doc- 
trine of  bis  Scctf  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  There  is  a  complete  aodcit- 
rum^tantial  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Abyssinians,  in  the 
ThecUgia  JEtbiof>ica  of  Gregory  the  Abyssinian,  published  \lf 
Vabricius,  in  his  Lux  evangelii  ioti  orbi  exorieni^  p.  716.  wheic 
tlicre  is  also  a  list  of  all  the  writers  who  have  given  accounts 
ui  the  Abyssinians. 

[oj  Sec  La  Croze,  Hist,  du  Cbristianirme  des  Inies^  p.  2^- 
Asbcmanni  lac.  citat,  torn.  ii.  p.  291,  297.— Rich.  Simon,  Hu-'^ 
toire  des  Chretiens  Orientaux^  p.  119.— Jo.  Joach.  Schroder* 
yhesQurus  Lingua:  Artntniae^  p.  276.     Ujt*  The  truth  of  th« 


ntatter  is,  that  the  terms  used  by  the  Monophy sites  are 
thing  more  than  equivocal  \  they  are  contntdictory.     It  may 
kl>o  he  farther  objcrvcd,  that   those  who  pretend  to  hold  ^ 
m  ddic  palh  bctwten  the  doctrines  of  Ncstorius  and  Eutyth«»y 
i\cr^  oreatly  einbarrasseJ,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  op- 
pose the  one,  without  adopting,  or  at  ka»t  appearing  to  adopt 
the  other. 
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md  African  Monopliysites  of  the  present  times  cent. 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  deeply  sunk  in  igno- j,   ^y\j^ 
lance,   that   their   attachment   to    the    doctrine  p  a  r  t  i. 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  .Chris- ' — ^ — ' 
tian  societies,  is  rather  founded  on  their  own  ob- 
stinacy, and  on  the  authority  of  their  ancestors, 
than  on  any  other  circumstance ;  nor  do  they  even 
pretended  to  appeal,  in  its  behalf,  to   reason  and 
argument  [p]. 

XIV.  The  Armenians  [9],  though  they  agree  Tht  Armt- 
with  the  other  Monopbysites  m  the  main  doctrine  of  "*^"*-  . 
that  sect  relating  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  Christ,  ditVer  from  them,  never- 
theless, in  many  points  of  faith,  discipline,  and 
worship  ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they 
hold  no  communion  witli  that  branch  of  the  Mo- 
pophysites,  who  are  ^Jacobites  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  term.  The  Armenian  church  is  go- 
Vemed  by   three  patriarchs    [r].      The  chief  of 

S  3  these, 

\f\  Thejitargies  of  tht  Copts,  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  and 
Ae  Anyssinians,  have  been  published,  with  le^irned  obseiva- 
ibos,  by  Renaudot,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  LI- 
'f^rgiit  Orientmhs^ 

[f]  The  first  writer,  who  ^avc  a  circumstantial  account  of 
Ae  religion  and  history  of  the  Armenians,  \vi^  Clement  C;i- 
^\  an  Italian  of  the  order  oi  the  Thcatins,  ;vh<.»sc  ConciHd' 
^BcviesidP  Armenlccr  cum  Rumana,  was  puolishcd  nt  R.mie, 
to  three  volumes,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1650.  The  other  autlio.s, 
who  have  treated  of  tliis  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  are 
^"MMnerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evan^elii  toti  orbi  €X0' 
^^t,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  640.  •,  to  which  mast  be  added,  Le  Quien 
Wfns  Cbristianus^  torn.  i.  p.  1362. — The  History  of  Cuiis- 
^ftily  in  Armenia,  which  the  ItHrned  La  Croze  has  subjr.ined 
^bis  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  A- 
rTttioia,  and  which  was  publis^lied  at  the  Hague  in  1739,  is 
Py  no  means  answerable  to  the  importance  and  copiousne^s  of 
^tubject)  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  age  and  infirmii- 
^^  of  that  author.  Fur  an  account  of  the  particular  institu- 
^onsand  rites  of  the  Armenians,  sec  Gemclli  Carreri  Voyage 
^Phitrdu  monde^  tom.  ii.  p.  146. 

t^  [rj  Sir  Paul  Rtcaut  mentions  four  ;  but  hii  authority, 
^.te  it  more  respectable  than  it  really  is,  tamiot  be  compared- 
^h  that  of  the  excellent  sources  from  whence  l}x  Mu^hcim 
^^yni  his  materials- 
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c  E  N  T.  these,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  GreaUt 
^%QT.\\\.Armeniay  beholds  forty-two  archbishops  subjected 
Part  I.  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  resides  in  a  monastery  at  a 
place  called  Ecbmiazin.  The  revenues  of  thii 
spiritual  ruler  are  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
live  in  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
manner  \s] ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  pbilip  or 
opulence  in  his  external  appearance,  nor  in  hii 
domestic  oeconomy.  His  table  is  frugal,  Inl 
habit  plain ;  nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the 
monks,  with  whom  he  lives,  by  any  other  circum- 
stance than  his  superior  power  and  authority.  He 
is,  for  the  most  part,  elected  to  his  patriarcbd 
dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  EcbmiaziTiy  and  his  election  is  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  approbation  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
second  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  who  is  called 
The  Catholic,  residQs  at  C/V,  a  city  of  Cilicia^  rules 
over  the  churches  established  in  Cappadocia,  GU- 
cia,  Cyprus,  Viud  Syria^  and  hath  twelve  archbishops 
under  his  jurisdiction.  He  also  at  present  ac- 
knowledges his  subordination  to  the  patriarch  of 
Ecbmiazin.  The  third  and  last  in  rank  of  the 
patriarchs  above  mentioned,  who  has  no  more 
than  ei^ht  or  nine  bishops  under  his  dominion, 
resides  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar^  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Lake  oi  Varaspuracan^  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  other  Armenians  as  the  enemy 
of  their  church. 

Besides  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term,  the  Armenians  have 
other  spiritual  leaders,  who   are   honoured  with 

the 

[/]  R,  Simon  has  subjoined  to  his  His t oire  de  Chretiens  0- 
rient,  p.  217.  an  account  of  all  the  Arroenian  churches  that 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  grand  patriarch.  But 
this  account,  though  taken  from  Uscaniis,  an  Armenian  bisbopt 
is  nevertheless  defective  in  many  respects.  For  an  account  of 
the  residence  and  manner  of  life  of  the  patriarch  of  Echmi*- 
zin,  see  Pawl  Lucas  Voyage  au  Le^ani^  torn.  ii.  p.  ^7,  ^^ 
Cemelli  Carrch  Voyage  du  tour  du  monde^  torn.  U.  p.  4— 15« 
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the    title  of  Patriarchs  ;  but  this,  indeed,  is  no^  ^  ^  r. 

•  •  xvr 

more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended  with  thesKCT.iir. 

authority  and  prerogatives  o^  the  patriarchal  dig>|^  art  u 
nity.  Thus  the  archbishop  of  the  Armenians, 
who  lives  at  Constantinople^  and  whose  authority  is 
respected,  by  the  churc  ^es  estabhshed  in  those  pro- 
vinces that  form  the  connexion  between  Europe 
and  Asiai  enjoys  the  title  of  l*atriarch.  The  same 
denomination  is  given  to  the  Armenian  bishop 
who  resides  at  Jerusalem ;  and  to  the  prelate  of  the 
same  nation,  who  has  his  episcopal  seat  at  Caminic 
in  Poland,  and  governs  the  Armenian  churches 
that  are  established  in  Russia^  Poland^  and  the  ad« 
jacent  countries.  These  bishops  assume  the  title  . 
of  Patriarchs,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  by  the  Great  Patriarch  of 
Echmiazin.  For  by  an  authority  derived  from 
this  supreme  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  they 
are  allowed  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  make, 
every  third  year,  and  distribute  among  their  con- 
gregations, the  holy  chrism  or  ointment,  which, 
according  to  a  constant  custom  among  the  eastern 
Christians,  is  the  privilege  of  the  patriarchs  a- 
lone  [/]. 

XV.  The  Nestorians^  who  are  also  known  by  theTh«  Ncst«t- 
denomination  of  Chaldeans^  have  fixed  their  habi-  p?"^°^ 
tations  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  have  several  doctrines,  as  well 
as  some  religious  ceremonies  and  institutions,  that 
are  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the  main  points 
that  distinguish  them  from  all  other  Christian  so- 
cieties, are,  their  persuasion  that  Nestorius  was 

S  4  unjustly 

.  £/]  See  the  Nouveaux  Memoirer  Jet  Missions  de  la  Campag- 
nie  de  JesuSy  torn.  iii.  p.  i — 218,  where  there  is  an  ample  and 
circumstantial  account  both  of  the  civil  and  religious  state  of 
the  Armenians.  This  account  has  been  highly  applauded  by 
M.  de  la  Croze,  for  the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  industry,  with 
Vvhich  it  is  drawn  up,  and  no  roan  was  more  conversant  in  sub- 
jects of  this  nature  than  that  learned  author.*— See  La  Croze, 
Histoire  du  Cbristianisme  d^Eibiopie^  p.  345. 
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p  K  V  T.  ,jiy^^,3t:ly  condemned  by   the  council  oi  Efbeiui^ 
sii^T.'ni.^i-*i  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  oS  that 
Part  I.  prelate,  who  maintained  that  there  were  not  only 
two  natures,  but  also  two  distinct  persons  in  the 
Son  of  God.     In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  chuiciu 
this  error  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  most  momen- 
tous and  pernicious  kind  ;  but  in   our  times  it  is 
esteemed  of  less   consequence,   by  persons  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  in  theological  mat- 
ters, even   among   the  Roman    Catholic  docton. 
They  consider   this   whole   controversy  as  a  dis- 
pute about  words,  and  the  opinion  of  Nestorius 
as  a  nominal,  rather  than  a  real,  heresy  ;  that  it, 
as  an  error  arising  rather  from  the  words  he  em- 
ployed,  than   from  his  intention   in   the  use  of 
them.     It  is   true  indeed,  that  the  Chaldeans  at- 
tribute   to   Christ   two   natures,    and  even   two 
persons  ;  but  they  correct  what  may  seem  rash  in 
this  expression,  by  addhig,  that  these  natures  and 
persons  are  so  closdy  and  intimately    united,  that 
ihcy  hsive  only  one  aspect.  Now  the  word  barsopa^ 
bv  which    they    express  this   aspect   is  precisely 
of  the  same   signification    with   the  Greek  woid 
^>«c-4rf^*y,    which    signifies   a  person  [«]  ;  and  from 
i.Liaccj  it  is  evident,     that  they   attached   to  the 
word    aspect  the  same  idea  that  we  attach  to  the 
word  person^   and  that   they   understood    by  the 
word  person,  precisely  what  we  understand  by  tbc 
Verm    miture.     However    that    be,  we  must   ob- 
s;jrvc  hcnc,  to  the   lasting  honour  of  the  Nesto- 
rians^  that,  of  all  the  Christian  societies  establish^ 
iM  the  Ea^:,  thty  have   been  the  most  careful  ar^^ 
^'Ucccbbful  in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  superbtitio^J' 

opinio  * 

[//j  It  is  In  till*!  manner  that  the  sentiment?  of  the  N«^* 
rij^ns  a''e  expiaiucd  in  the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the  ton»- * 
of  their  ^)ir.ri.irchs  in  the  citv  of  Mousul. — See  Ai5fcmair»* 
B'.bli'jh.  KJ^ieiitaL  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  par,  II.  p.  2io.— R.  ^f' 
mon,  Histf^ire  de  la  Creance  des  Chretiens  Orient aux,  ch  t"*'» 
p.  94. — Pttrus  Strozza,  De  dogmaiibus  Cbaldeorumy  publish ^^ 
ir.  Svo,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1617.  ; 
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3pinions  and  practices  that  have  infected  the  Greek  cent. 
Ind  Latin  churches  {x].  sect/ui. 

XVI.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Ncstorianism  the  p  a  k  t  1. 
various  branches  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  Their  p»- 
Bcct  were  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tUe^^arciw. 
same  pontif,  or  catholic^  who  ;*esided  first  at 
Bagdat,  and  afterwards  at  Mousul.  But  in  this 
century  the  Ncstorians  were  divided  into  two  sects. 
They  had  chosen,  in  the  year  1552,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  two  bishops  at  the  same  time, 
Simeon  Barmana  and  John  Sulaka,  otherwise 
named  Siud.  The  latter,  to  strengthen  his  in- 
terest, and  to  triumph  over  his  competitor,  went 
directly  to  Rome,  and  acknowledged  the  jurisdic- 
tion, that  he  might  be  supported  by  the  credit  of 
the  Roman  pontif.  In  the  year  1555,  Simeon 
Denha,  archbishop  of  Gelu,  adopted  the  party  of 
the  fugitive  patriarch,  who  had  embraced  the 
Communion  of  the  Latin  church  ;  and,  being 
afterwards  chosen  patriarch  himself,  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  the  city  ofOrmia,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  oi  Persia^  where  his  successors  still  continue, 
and  are  all  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Simeon, 
to  far  down  as  the  last  century,  these  patriarchs 
persevered  in  their  communion  with  the  church  of 
RomCy  but  seem  at  present  to  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  it  [y]-  The  great  Nestorian 
pontifs,  who  form  the  opposite  party,  and  look 
with  an  hostile  eye  on  this  hrtle  patriarch,  have 
since  the  year  1559,  been  distinguished  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Elias,  and  reside  con- 
stantly 

[*]  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Asscraanni  de  Syris  Ne- 
^torianis,  which  occupies  entirely  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Bi- 
Uiotb*  OrientaL  Vatican,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  much 
CMisulted,  and  partly  copied,  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in  the  ele- 
venth volume  of  his  OrUns  Christianus,  p.  J 078. 

[jr]  See  Jos.  Sim*  Assemanni  i^//>/j^^.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn. 
i.  p»  538.  and  torn,  lu  p.  456. 
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^  XVI  ^'St^'^^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^i^y  oi  Mousul  [%].  Their  spiritual 
Sect. III. dominion  is  very  extensive,  takes  in  a  great  pact 
Fart  l  pf  ^ia^  and  comprehends  also  within  its  circuit 
the  Arabian  Nestorians ;  as  also  the  Chrisdans 
of  St  Thomas,  who  dwell  ajong  the  coast  of 
Malabar  [a]. 
The  re.  XVII.  Besidc  the  Christian  societies  now  tneOf 
!!!^^-f^  tioned,  who  still  retained  some  faint  shadow  at 
least  of  that  system  of  religion  delivered  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  there  were  other  sects  dispersed 
through  a  great  part  of  Asia^  whose  principles 
and  doctrines  were  highly  pertficious.  These 
sects  derived  their  origin  from  the  Ebionites,  Va- 
lentinians,  Manicheans,  Basilidians,  and  other  se« 
paratists,  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
excited  schisms  and  factions  in  the  church. 
Equally  abhorred  by  Turks  and  Christians,  and 
thus  suffering  oppression  from  all  quarters,  they 
declined  froni  day  to  day,  and  fell  at  length  into 
such  barbarous  superstition  and  ignorance,  as  ex- 
tinguished among  them  every  spark  of  true  reli- 
gion. Thus  were  they  reduced  to  the  wretched 
and  ignominious  figure  they  at  present  make, 
having  fallen  from  the  privileges,  and  almost 
forfeited  the  very  name,  of  Christians.  The  sect, 
who  pass  in  the  East  under  the  denomination  of 
Sabians^  who  call  themselves  A/(?«rf<3i,  I/abi,  or  the 
disciples  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle 
the  Christians  of  St  John,  because  they  yet  retain 
some  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  is  probably  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from    the  ancient  hcmerobaptistSy   of  whom  the 

writers 

[»]  A  list  of  the  Ncstcfrian  pontifji  is  given  by  Assemanni, 
iQ  his  BihUotb,  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par.  I.  p.  711.  which  is 
corrected,  however,  in  the  same  volume,  par.  II.  p.  CML.^-See 
also  Le  Quicn,  Oricns  Christianus^  torn.  ii.  p.  1078. 

[c^]  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  the  Christiins 
of  St  Thomas  in  Ln  Croze,  Hisioire  du  Cbristianumt  dti  Indfs. 
See  also  Assemanni  loc*  citdt.  torn.  iii.  par.  IL  cap.  ix.  p. 
Ccccxiii. 
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writers   of  ecclesiastical  history   make    frequent^  ^  n  t. 
mention  [^].     This  at  least  is  certain,  that  that 3  ^  c  t.  m. 
John,  whom  they  consider  as  the  founder  of  their  p  a  r  t  l 
Sect,  bears  no  sort  of  similitude  to  John  the  Baptist^       '      • 
but  irather  resentbles  the  person  of  that   name 
•whom  the  ancient  writers  represent  as  the  chief  of 
thie  Jewish  Hemerobapiists  [^].     These  ambiguous 
Christians,   whatever  their  origin   be,   dwell    in 
^ersia  and  Arabia^  and  principally  at  Bassqra  ; 
and    their   religion   consists   in   bodily  washings, 
performed  frequently  and  with  great  solemnity  \c\^ 
and    attended    with    certain   ceremonies   which 
the   priests   mingle   with   this'  superstitious    ser- 
vice \d\. 

XVIII.  The 

85*  [a]  The  sect  of  Hemerobaptists  ambng  the  Jews  wcrt 
10  called  from  their  washing  themselves  every  day,  and  their 
performing  this  custom  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  necessary  to  salvation.  The  account  of  this  sect 
given  by  Lpiphanius  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  here- 
lies,  has  been  treated  as  a  fiction,  in  consequence  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  inaccuracy,  and  want  of  veracity,  under  which  that 
author  too  justly  labours.  Nay,  the  existence  of  the  Heme- 
robaptists has  been  denied,  but  without  reason  ;  since  they 
are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  many  other 
ancient  writers,  every  way  worthy  of  credit.  That  the  Chris- 
tians of  St  John  were  descended  from  this  sect,  is  rendered 
probable  by  many  reasons,  of  which  the  principal  and  the  most 
satisfactory  may  be  seen  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  work 
of  Dr  Moshelm,  entitled,  Mosbemii  De  Rebus  Cbrwianorum 
mnte  Constantinum  Magnum  Commenlarii^  p.  44. 

B5*  \y\  See  the  preceding  note. 

S^  \c\  The  Mendaeans  at  present  perform  these  ablutions 
only  once  in  a  year.  See  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christian,  ante 
Const,  Mag*  Comment,  p.  45. 

[d'\  See  the  work  of  a  learned  Carmelite,  named  Ignatius  a 

J'esu,  published  at  Rome,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1652,  under  the 
ollovving  title  :  '*  Narratio  originis  rituum  eterrorum  Chris- 
tianorum  S.  Johannis :  cui  adjungitur  discursus,  per  modom 
Dialog!,  in  quo  confutantur  xxxiv  errores  ejusdem  nationis.*^ 
Engelb.  Kaemferi  Amanitates  Exoticee^  Foscie,  II.  Reiat,  XI. 
p.  35. — Salens  Preface  to  his  English  Translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran, p.  15.-— Asseroanni  Bibliotb,  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  par.  11.  p. 
439.— The vc not,  Voyages,  torn.  iv-.  p.  584.— Hcrbclot,  jBn 

hliotb. 
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c  E  K  T.     XVIII.  The    Jaiidians,  or  JcTulaans,  of  whosp 
s«cT.  iii.relJSio"    and  manners  many    reports  of  a  vciy 
Part  I.  doubtful  nature  are  given  by  voyage-writers,  are 
Tht  jMidi-^^    unsettled  wandering  tribe^  who  frequent  the 
ans,  or  Jtz-Gordian  mountains,  and  the  deserts  oiCurdistan^  a 
^*^       province  of  Persia  ;  the  character  of  whose  inha- 
bitants has  something  in  it  peculiarly  fierce  an^ 
intractable.     The     Jczdaeans    are    divided    into 
black  and  white  members.     The  former  arc  the 
priests   and  rulers  of  the  sect,  who  go  arrayed  in 
sable  garments  ;  while  the  latter,  who  compose 
the     multitude,   are    cloathed   in   white.     Their 
system  of  religion  is  certainly  very  singular,  and 

is 

• 

b/Jotb,  Orient^  p.  725. — The  very  learned  Bayer  had  composed 
iin  historical  account  of  these  Mendseans,  which  contained  a 
variety  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  and  of  which  he  de- 
si,^;ned  that  I  should  be  the  editor,  but  a  sudden  death  pre- 
vented his  executing  his  intention.     He  was  of  opinion  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Croxianus^  toin.  i,  p.  21.) 
that  these  Mendxans,  or  disciples  of  St  John,  were  a  branch 
of  th6  ancient  Manicheans  ^  which  opinion  La  Croze  himself 
seems  to  have  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  now  cited, 
torn.  ill.  p.  31,  52.     But  there  is  really  nothing,  either  in  the 
doctrines  or  manners  cf  this  sect,  that  resembles  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  M'inicheans.  Hence  several  learned  men 
conjecture,  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  ido- 
lators  who  worshipped  a  plurality  of  guds,  and  more  especial-^ 
ly  from  those  who  payed  religious  adoration  to  the  stars  of 
heaven,  apd  uho  were  called,  by  the  Arabians,  Saltans  or  Sa- 
beans  (Sahini).  This  opinion  has  been  maintained  i^ith  much 
erudition  by  the  famous  Fourmont,  in  a  Dissertation  inserted 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  dc  I'Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  dcs  liellcs  Lettres,'  p.  23.     But  it  is  abso- 
lutely groundless,  and  has  nut   even  a  sliadow  of  probability, 
if  we  except  the  name  which  the  Mahometan^  urually  give  to 
this   feet.     The   Mendaeans,   iliemsflvcs,   acknuu ledge  that 
ihcy  are  of  Jewish  origin,  and   that  they  were  translated  out 
of  Palestine  into  the   country  they   at  present  inhabit.  The/ 
have  sacred  books  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  j  among  otherv, 
one  which  they  attribute  to  Adam,  and  another  composed  by 
John,  whom  they  revere  as  the  founder  of  their  sect.     A* 
these  books  h?.vc  been  some  years  ago  added  to  th«  library  ot 
the  king  of  France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  contribute 
to  give  us  a  morr  authentic  account  of  this  people  than  wc 
have  hitherto  received. 
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is  not  hitherto  sufficiently  known  ;  though  it  be  c  k  n  Tj 
evidently  composed  of  some  Christian  doctrines,SBCT.  nr. 
and  a  motely  mixture  of  fictions  drawn  from  ap^Rx  i. 
different  source.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  corrupt  sects,  that  have  dishonoured  Christ- 
ianity, by  the  peculiar  impiety  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  evil  genius.  This  malignant 
principle  they  call  Karubin  or  Cherubim,  i.  e.  one 
of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And 
if  they  do  not  directly  address  religious  worship 
to  this  evil  minister,  they  treat  him  at  least  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  not  only  abstain,  them- 
selves, from  offering  him  any  marks  of  hatred  or 
contempt,  but  moreover  will  not  suffer  any  con- 
tumelious treatment  to  be  given  him  by  others. 
Nay,  they  are  said  to  carry  this  reverence  and  cir- 
cumspection to  such  an  excessive  height,  that  no 
efforts  of  persecution,  no  torments,  not  even  death 
itself,  can  engage  them  to  conceive  or  express  an 
abhorrence  of  this  evil  genius  ;  and  that  they 
will  make  no  scmple  to  put  to  death  such  persons 
as  express,  in  their  presence,  an  aversion  to  hin\  [e].  . 

XIX.    The 

'  W  Sec  Hyde,  Hisloria  Rfii^»  Veter,  Persarum  in  Appernt, 
p.  549.— Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse^  torn.  i.  p.  i£i. 
torn.  ii.  p.  249.  In  the  last  century,  Mkhae)  Nau,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  undertook  to  instruct  this  profane  sect,  and  to  give 
them  juster  notions  of  religion  (see  D'Arvteux,  Memoires  ou 
VoyageSy  loni.  vi,  p.  362,  377),  and  after  him  another  Jesuit, 
whose  name  v\as  Monier,  embarked  in  the  same  dangerous  en- 
texprize  Csee  Memoires  dei  Missions  des  Jesuites^  torn.  iii.  p.  • 
391)  J  but  how  they  were  received,  ;ind  what  success  attended 
their  roinistty,  is  hitherto  unknown.  Khenferdius,  as  appears 
from  the  letters  of  the  learned  Gisbert  Cuper,  published  by 
Bayer  (see  p.  30),  considered  the  JesJaeans  us  ihe  descendants 
cf  the  ancient  Sethians.  But  this  opinion  is  no  less  impri>ba- 
ble  than  that  which  makes  them  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans ; 
which  is  sufiicitntly  refuted  by  their  sentiments  conceniir^ 
the  Evil  Genius.  Bjausobre,  in  his  Flisioire  de  Manicbeisme^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  613.  conjectures  that  the  denomination  of  this  sect 
in  derived  from  the  uumc  of  Jfsus)  but  ii  sterna  rather  to  be 

borrowed 
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CENT.  XIX.  The  Duruzians,  or  Dursians,  a  fierqc  an4 
i  E^  T.^ii.  warlike  people  that  inhabit  the  craggy  rocks  and' 
Part  I.  inhospitable  vvilds  of  mount  Libanus,  give  them- 
^^[JJ!JJ5Jj][JT^  out  for  descendants  of  the  Franks,  who/ 

or  Doniaiii.  from  the  eleventh  century,  carried  on  the  Holy . 
war  with  the  Mahometans  in  Palestine  ;  though 
this  pretended  origin  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest^ 
uncertainty.  What  the  doctrine  and  discipline  di 
this  nation  are  at  present,  is  extremely  difficult! 
to  know,  as  they  are  at  the  greatest  pains  ima*. 
ginable  to  conceal  their  religious  sentiments  and 
principles.     We  find,  however,  both  in  their  opi- 
nions and  practice,  the  plainest  proofs  of  their 
acquaintance  with  Christianity.     Several  learned  , 
men  have  imagined,  that  both  they  and  the  Curdi 
of  Persia  had  formerly  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Manic heans,  and  perhaps  still  persevere  in 
their  pernicious  errors  [/]• 

The  Chamsi,  or  Solares,  who  reside  in  a  certain 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  are  supposed,  by  curious 
inquirers  into  these  matters,  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Samsaeans  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  [g]. 

There  are  many  other  Semi- christian  sects  of 
these  kinds  in  the  east   [i&],  whose  principles, 

tenets^ 

borrowed  from  the  word  JaziJ  or  Je%dan^  which,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  signifies  the  GoodGod^  and  is  opposed  Co  Abrim* 
ne^  or  Arimaniits^  the  Evil  Principle  (^see  Herbelot,  Bibliolb, 
OrUntale^  p.  484,— Charefcddin  Aly,  Hist,  de  Timurbec^  torn, 
iii.  p.  81),  so  that  the  term  Ja%idans  points  out  that  sect  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  goi^d  or  true  God.  Notwithstanding 
the  plausibility  of  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  city  Je*zd,  of  which  Otter  speaks  in  his  Voyage 
en  Turtfuie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  283.  may  hav^  given  rise  to 
the  title  of  Jasidlans^  or  Jezdivuns. 

[y^3  Sec  Lucas,  Voyages  en  Grcce  et  Asie  Mineure^  torn.  ii. 

p.  36. — Hyde,  llisfor.  Reli^,  Veter.  Pcrsar,   p.  491,   554.— 

•        iiir  Paul  Ric;mi's  Hist^.ry  oj  thr  Oi-oman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  3I3. 

[^]  Hyde,  Histur,  Rcii^.  I'ctcr,  Vcrsar^  p.  ^^^, 

[n\  bee  the  work  of  the  Jciult  Dlussc,  vniitltrd,  "  Lettres 

F.dif.uiites  ct  Curicuscs  de^  Mijiions  Etrangeres/'  torn.  i.  p. 

63. 


nion. 
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tenets,  and   institutions,  are  far  from  being  un-C  k  n  t. 
worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.     And  those  5  ,  c  t.  hi. 
who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  their  researches  p  a  r  tu 
this  way,  and'  more  especially  to  have  the  reli-       ' 
giotts  books  of  these  sects  conveyed   into  Europe^ 
would  undoubtedly  render  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of   sacred  literature,  and  obtain  applause 
from  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Christian 
antiquities  ;  for  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  of  these  nations  and  sects  are  full  of 
uncertainty  and  contradiction, 

XX.    The  missionaries  of   Rome  have  never  of  tic 
ceased  to  display  in  these  parts  of  the  world  their  ^^JJ^ 
dexterity  in    making  proselytes,  and  accordingly  the  Romai 
have  founded,  though  with  great   difficulty  and^*"""*"" 
expence,   among    the  greatest   part  of  the  sects 
now   mentioned,   congregations  that  adopt    the 
doctrine,  and  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction,  of  the* 
Roman  pontif.     It   is   abundantly   known,   that, 
among  the    Greeks,  who  live  unxicr  the  empire  of 
the  Turk,  and  also  among  those  who  are  subject 
to  the  dominion    of  the  Venetians,  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans,   and  other  Christian  princes,  there 
are  several   who  have  adopted  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Latin  church,  and  are  goi'crned  by 
their  own  clergy  and  bishops^   who  receive  their 
confirmation  and   authority  from  Rome.     In  this 
latter  city   there  is   a  college,   expressly  founded 
with  a  view  to  multiply  these  apostatizing  societies, 
and  to  increase. and  strengthen  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontif  among  the  Greeks. 
In  these   colleges  a   certain  number   of  Grecian 
students,  who  have   given  early  marks  of  genius 
and  capacity, are  instructed  in  thearts  and  sciences, 
and  are  more  especially  prepossessed  with  the  deepest 

sentiments 

6^.  This  author  tells  us,  that  la  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Persia  frc»m  lr..'.ia,  there  lives  a  s<  ct  ot  Christians  wha 
imprint  the  sign  ot  t.u  aobs  u;i  their  ooJi;  i.  ;.  Lh  a  fed  hot 
iron. 
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^  XVI  ^sentiments  of  veneration  and  zeal  for  the  authority 
s  ■  c  T.  III.  ()f  the  pope.  Such  an  institution,  accompaniea 
]^  A  *  T  I .  with  the  efforts  and  labours  of  the  missioaarie^ 
could  not  fail,  one  would  think,  to  gain  an  iim 
mense  number  of  proselytes  to  R^mef  considering 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  churches.  But 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise  ;  for  the  most  respecta- 
ble writers,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, acknowledge  fairly,  that  the  proselytes  they 
have  drawn  from  the  Greek  churches  make  a 
wretched  and  despicable  figure,  in  point  of  num-* 
ber,  opulence,  and  dignity,  when  compared  with 
those,  to  whom  the  religion,  government,  nay, 
the  very  name  oiR$me^  are  disgusting  and  odious. 
They  observe  farther,  that  the  sincerity  of  a  great 
part  of  these  proselytes  is  of  the  Grecian  stamp ; 
so  that,  when  a  favourable  occasion  is  ofi*ered 
them  of  renouncing,  with  advantage,  their  pre- 
tended conversion,  they  seldom  fail,  not  only  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  church,  but  evea 
to  recompence  the  good  offices  they  received  from 
the  Romans  with  the  most  injurious  treatment. 
The  same  writers  mention  another  circumstance, 
much  less  surprising,  indeed,  than  those  now 
mentioned,  but  much  more  dishonourable  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that 
even  those  of  the  Greek  students  who  are  educated 
at  Rome  with  such  care,  as  might  naturally  attach 
them  to  its  religion  and  government,  are,  never- 
theless, so  disgusted  and  shocked  at  the  corrup- 
tions of  its  church,  clergy,  and  people,  that  they 
forget,  more  notoriously  than  others,  the  obliga^ . 
tions  with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  and  exeif 
themselves  with  peculiar  obstinacy  and  bitterness 
in  opposing  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Latin 
church  [/]. 

Iri 


[/]  See,  among  other  authors  who  have  treated  this  point  of 
history,  Urb.  Ccrri,  Etat. present,  tP E^iise  Romaine^  p.  82,  in 

•  whicb 


WIl. 
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XXL  In  their  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  empire  cent. 
over  the  Greek  churches,  the  designing  pontifs  did  g  ^^^'  n. 
not  forget  the  church  of  Russia^  the  chief  bulwark  Part  i. 
and  ornament  of  the  Grecian  faith.  On  the  con-^  -unction* 
trary,  frequent  deliberations  were  held  at  jRom^,  between  the 
ftbout  the  proper  methods  of  uniting,  or  rather  ^"JJ|J'^^  "^^^ 
Subjecting  this  church  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  churches  at- 
this  century  John  Basilides,  Grand  Duke  of  the^^^P^^  ** 
Russians,  seemed  to  discover  a  propensixy  towards  "^ 
this  union,  by  sending,  in  the  year  1580,  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Gregory  Xlll.  to  exhort  that  pontif 
to  resume  the  negociations  relative  to  this  im- 
portant matter;  that  so  they  might  be  brought  to 
a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion.  Accordingly, 
the  year  following,  Antony  Posse viri,  a  learned 
and  artful  Jesuit,  was  charged  with  this  commis- 
sion by  the  Roman  pontif,  and  sent  into  Muscovy 
to  bring  it  into  execution.  But  this  dexterous 
missionary,  though  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 
the  purposes  of  his  ambitious  court,  found  by  ex- 
perience that  all  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  ;  nor  did  the  Russian 
ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  soon  after, 
bring  any  thing  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  pontif, 
but  empty  promises,  conceived  in  dubious  and  ge- 
neral terms,  on  which  little  dependence  could  be 
made  \k].    And,  indeed,  the  event  abundantly 

shew^d^ 

• 

^hicb,  speaking  of  the  Greeks,  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
fi>ilowing  manner  :  *'  lis  deviennent  les  plus  violens  ennerois 
ks  Catholiqucs  lorsqu*ils  ont  apris  nos  Sciences,  et  quails  ont 
^Qnoissance  de  nos  imperfections :''  i.  e.  in  plain  English, 
'llcy  (the  Greeks)  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  us  Ro- 
*Aii  Catholics,  when  they  have  bein  instructed  in  our  sciences, 
>%€i  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  our  imperfections.  Other 
K&timonies  of  a  like  n^^ture  shall  be  given  hereafter. — Mich, 
•«  Quien  has  given  \  s  tf:i  enumeration,  although  a  defective 
*»«,  of  the  Greek  biiho.)b  that  toliow  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
■"^Urch,  in  bis  Oriens  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  860. 

{Je]  Sec  the  conferences  between  Posscvin  and  the  duke  of 
Muscovy,  together  with  the  other  writings  of  this  Jesuit,  rela-^ 

Vol.  IV.  T  tiv« 
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I ; 

c  E  NT.  siiewed,  that  Basil  ides  had  no  other  view,  in  aB 

?  ECT.'ni.^hese  negociations,  than  to  flatter  the  pope,  and 

Part  I.  obtain  his  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  ad- 

"       vantageous  conclusion  the  unsuccessful  war»  which 

he  had  carried  on  against  Poland. 

The  ministry  of  Possevin   and   his  associates 
was,  however,  attended  with  more  fruit  among 
that  part  of  the  Russians  who  reside  in  the  Polish 
dominions,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  in  consequence 
of  an  association  agreed  on  in  the  year  1596,  in  a 
meeting  at  Bresty,  tlie  capital  of  the  Palatinate  of' 
Cujavia.     Those  that  thus  submitted  to  the  cwn- 
niunion  of  Rome  were  called  the  United^  while  the 
adverse  party,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Non-united  [/].  It 
is  likewise  farther  worthy  of  observation  here,  that 
there  has  been  established  at  Kiovia,  since  tbe 
fourteenth  century,  a  congregation  of  Russiaoit 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontif, 
and  ruled  by  its  own  Metropolitans,  who  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  that  reside 
in  that  city  [rn]. 
The  Tota-      XU.     Tlic  Koman  missionaries  made  scarcely 
Itmll^°nu-^"y  spiritual  conquests  worthy  of  mention  amon^ 
luerouta-   either  the  Asiatic  or  African  Monophysites.  AbouC 
iwJlf  ^h^  ^^^^  middle  pf  the  preceding  century,  a  little  in«-» 
sit«.Noto- significant  church,  that  acknowledged  the  juri^— 
lians.and   jj^^tion  of  the  Romau  pontif,  was  erected  amons> 
the  Nestonans,    whose    patriarchs^    suceessivelj^ 

nam^0 


tlve  to  the  negociation  in  question,  that  are  subjoined  to  hi 
u'ork,  called  Moscovia. — Sec  also  La  Vu  du  i*.  Pouevin^  par^ 
Jean  Dorigny,  livr,  v.  p.  351, 

\J'\  Adr.  Rcgcnvohchii  Hisior,  EccltsUr.  S/avoaican  lib.^- 
iv.  cup.  ii.  p.  465. 

[/wj   See  Mich,  Le  Qu'en,  Onens  Christianys^  torn.  i.  p 
1274.  and  torn.  iii.  p.  1126.— ^r/tf  Sanctorum^  torn.  ii«  fe  ' 
hruar^  p.  693. 
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.named  Joseph  [«],  reside  in  the  city  oi  Diarbek.  cent* 
Some  of  the   Armenian    provinces  embraced  thesicT^iL 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  Rome  so    early  as  the  ^  a  r  ti. 
fourteenth  century,    under    the    pontificate  of 
John  XX1I«  who,  in  the  year  13 18,  sent  them  a 
i>ominican  monk   to  govern   their  church,  with 
the  title  and   authority  of  an    archbishop.     The 
episcopal  seat  of  this  spiritual  ruler  was  first  fixed 
at  Adorbigana^  in  the  district  oiSoldania  [o]\  but 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Naxivan,  where  it 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
alone  .are   admitted  to  that   ghostly  dignity  [^]. 
"The   Armenian   churches   in  Poland^  who  have 
embraced  the  faith  ofRome^  have  also  their  bishop, 
who  resides  at  Lemberg  [5'].     The  Georgians  and 
Mingrelians,  who  were  visited  by   some  monks  of 
the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  orders,  disgusted  these 
inissionaries  by  their  ferocity  and    ignorance,  re- 
mained inattentive  to  their  counsels^  and  unmoved 
l?y their  admonitions;  so  that  their  ministry  and 
labours  were  scarcely  attended  with  any  visible 
fruit  [r]. 

XXlil.  The  pompous  accounts  which  the  pa- The ia1>ourt 
pal  missionaries  have  given  of  the  vast  success  of«f  the  ro- 
their  labours  among   all  these  Grecian  sects,  are.'JJjnj^*]^^ 
equally  destitute  of  candour  and  truth.     It  is  evi-mong  aii 
dent,   from  testimonies  of  the  best  and  most  re-jjj^ju^i? 
spectable  authority,  that,  in  some  of  these  coun*  tic  fruit. 
tries,   they  do   nothing    more     than    administer 
clandestine  baptism  to  sick  infants  who  are  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  as  they  appear  in  the  ficti- 

T2  tiou9 

Hi]  See  Asscnianni  BibUotb,  Orient.  Vatican,  torn;  iii.  par, 

t.  p.  615. — Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Christianut^  torn.  ii.  p.  1084. 
[0]  OJor.  Raynald,  AnnaL  torn.  xv.  ad  A.  1318,  sect,  iv, 
[^J  Le  Qaicn,  Oriens  Christian,  torn.  iii.  p*  1362  and  1403^ 

Clemens  Gaianus,   Conciiiatione  Ecciesice  jdrrnvnia  cum  Ro* 

manOy  torn.  i.  p.  527. 

.  [^]  Memoires  ties  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  j/esus,  tom^ 

iii  jj.  54. 
[rj  Uib.  C^rri  Etat present  de  /''Ej/ise  Romaiie^  p.  162. 


lit> 
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c  E  N  T.tious  character  of  physicians  [j]  ;  and  that^  iH 
g^^^^jj,  other  pluces,  the  whole  success  of  their  ministry 
^▲RT  Lis  confined  to  the  gathering  together  somd 
wretched  tribes  of  ind^ent  converts,  whose  po- 
verty is  the  only  bond  of  their  attachment  to  the. 
(Church  of  Rome,  and  who,  when  the  papal 
largesses  are  suspended  or  withdrawn,  fall  frooof 
their  pretended  alliance  to  Rome,  ahd  return  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  [/ ].  It  happenr 
also,  from  time  to  time,  that  a  person  of  distinctkMi 
among  the  Greeks  or  Orientals  embraces  tbef 
doctrine  of  the  Latin  church,  and  promises  obe* 
dience  to  its  pontif,  nay,  carries  matters  so  far  as 
to  repair  to  Rome  to  testify  his  respectful  submii^ 
sion  to  the  apostolic  see.  But  in  these  obsequioitf 
steps  the  noble  converts  are  almost  always  moved 
by  avarice  or  ambition  \  and  accordingly,  when 
the  face  of  their  aflfairs  changes,  when  they  have 
obtained  their  purposes,  and  have  nothing  rooie 
to  expedl,  then  they,  generally  speaking,  either 
suddenly  abandon  the  church  of  Rome^  or  expreil 
their  attachment  to  it  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  al 
are  only  calculated  to  deceive.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  bishop  of  Diarbek  [u]^  continue 
^tedfast  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  faith,  and 
even  transmit  it  with  an  appearance  of  zeal  ta 

their 

[jT  Urb.  Ccrri  Etat  present  de  tEgRie  Rofhsine,  p.  164.— 
Gabr.  de  Chinon,  Relati9ns  nonveiiei  du  Levant,  par.  1.  c.  ri* 
p.  174.  This  Capuchin  monk  delivers  his  opiaioo  00  mtny 
subjects  with  frankness  and  candour. 

[/]  Sec  Chardin's  Voyagfs  en  Perse,  toxrt.  i.  p.  186.  tom.ii. 
p.  53,  75,  2c6,  271,  349;  and  principally  torn.  iii.  p.  433,  rf 
the  last  caition  published  in  Holland,  in  410  ;  for,  in  the  fbr« 
roer  editions,  all  the  scandalous  transactions  of  the  Rodisil 
missionaries  among  the  Armenian5,  Colchians,  Iberians,  and 
Persians,  are  entirely  wanting. — S«e  also  Chinon,  Re/atioMsdif 
Lrvant^  par.  II.  p.  308,  which  regards  the  Armenians;  aiM^ 
IMaillct,  Description  d^Egypte,  torn,  iii.  p.  6^^  which  is  rclativfl 
to  the  Copts. 

[u']  Otherwise  liaaied  Amidad  ai^d  Caramit. 
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their  posterity,  are  excited  to  this  perseverance^  ^^  *'^" 
by  no  other  motive,than  the  uninterrupted  liberali-  s ,  c  t.  u 
ty  of  the  Roman  pontif,  y  a  r  t.  i. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Rome  are 
extremely  attentive  and  assiduous  in  employing  all 
the  methods  in  their  power  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  dominion  among  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  For  this  purpbse,  they  treat,  with  the 
greatest  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  proselytes  they 
have  made  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  that  their 
yoke  may  not  appear  intolerable.  Nay,  they 
carry  this  indulgence  so  far,  as  to  shew  evidently, 
that  they  are  actuated  more  by  a  love  of  power, 
than  by  an  attachment  to  their  own  doctrines  and 
institutions.  For  they  do  not  only  allow  the  Greek 
and  other  eastern  proselytes  the  liberty  of  retain- 
ing, in  their  public  worship,  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  ancestors  (though  in  direct  oppo- 
sition with  the  religious  service  of  the  church  of 
Rome  J,  and  of  living  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  customs  and  practice  of  the  Latin  world ;  but, 
what  is  much  more  surprising,  they  suffer  the  pe- 
culiar  doctrines,  that  distinguish  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  from  all  other  Christian  societies,  to 
remain  in  the  public  religious  books  of  the  pro- 
selytes already  mentioned,  and  even  to  be  re- 
printed at  Rome  in  those  that  are  sent  abroad  for 
their  use  \ni\.     The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 

T3  be 

[11;]  Assemanni  complains  in  many  passages  of  his  Bibliotlu 
Orient.  Vatican,  that  even  the  very  bo.ok;  that  were  printed  at 
JK.ome  for  the  use  of  .the  Ncstorians,  Jacobites,  and  Arme- 
nians, were  not  corrected  nor  purged  from,  the  errors  peculiar 
%o  these  sects  *,  and  he  looks  upon  this  negligence  as  the  rea- 
son of  the  defection  of  many  Roman  converts,  and  of  their  rer 
turn  to  the  boi»om  of  the  eastern  and  Greek  churches,  to  which 
they  originally  belonged. — Sec,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Letirj^ 
'Cboisies  du  R^  Simony  torn.  ii.  let.  xxiii.  p.  156,  in  which  thl^ 
muthor  pretends  to  defend  this  conduct  of  the  Romans,  which 
|ome  attribute  to  indolence  and  ne|;lect,  others  to  artifice  ar^ 
pniudence. 
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^^vi  ^^^  briefly  this  :  That  at   Rome^  a  Greek,  an  Ar- 

«ECT.ni.nicnian,  or  a  Copt,  is  looked  upon  as  an  obedieDt 

y^i^T  1.  child,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  if  hq 

'       acknowledges  the  supreme  and  unlimited  power, 

of  the  Romtm  pontif  over  all  the  Christian  worM, 

The  Maro-     XXIV.  The  MaroTiites^  who  inhabit  the  mounts 

'**^**        Libanus  and  Antilibanusy  date  their  subjection  to 

the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of    the  Roman  pontif 

from  the  time  that  the  Latins  carried  their  bo6tiI<f 

arms  into  Palestine^  with  a  view  to  make  tbeiiK- 

selves  masters  of  the  Holy  land  [*].     This  sub* 

jectioQ 

[jt]  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  more  especially  those  tint 
reside  at  Rome,  maintain,  with  the  greatest  efforts  of  zeal  aod 
argument,  that  the  religion  of  Rome  has  always  been  pre- 
served among  them  in  its  purity,  and  exempt  from  anj  mix- 
ture of  heresy  or  error.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  hat  bcctt 
attempted,  with  great  labour  and  industry,  by  Faust.  Naiioii 
in  his  Dissert  a  tio  de  origine^  nomine,  ac  reHgione^  Maronitarm^ 
published  in  8vo  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1679.  ^^  ^^'  from  this 
treatise,  and  some  other  Maronite  writers,  that  De  la  Roche 
drew  the  materials  of  his  discourse  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Maronites,  together  with  the  abridgment  of  their  history, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  de  Sftu 
et  du  Mont  Liban,  p.  28,  &c.  But  neither  this  hypothesis, 
nor  the  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  have  any  weight 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  church  \  who  main- 
tain, that  the  Maronites  derived  their  origin  from  the  Mooo- 
physitcs,  and  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelitesf, 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  embraced  the  commB- 
Tiion  of  Rome.  Sec  R.  Simon,  Hutotre  Critique  desCbretiens 
OrientauXy  ch.  xiii.  p.  146.  —  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Histor.  Pi* 
triarchy  Alexand,  in  Fr<cjat.  iii.  2.  in  Histor,  p. 49k  The  ve- 
ry learned  Assemanni,  who  was  himself  a  Maronite,  steers  t 
middle  way  between  these  two  opposite  accounts,  in  hisW- 
blioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  496.  while  the  matter  in  debate 
is  left  undecided  by  Mich,  le  Quien,  in  his  Oriens  Chrt'sliaMt^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  I.  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Maronite 
church  and  its  spiritual  rulers. — For  my  own  part,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  those  who  consider  that  all  the  Maronites  have 
not  as  yet  embraced  the  faith,  or  acknowledged  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome,  will  be  little  disposed  to  receive  with  credulity 

I  Thoic  who  maintainccf,  that,  notwithstandinjr  the  tw»  oatnres  ci 
Christ,  viz.  the  human  and  the  divine,  there  was,  nevertheless,  bat  *« 
Will,  which  was  the  divine. 
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jection  however  was  agreed  to,  with  this  express^  \^  ^' 
condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor  their  emis-s  ec  r  ni. 
saries  should  pretetid  to  change  or  aboUsh  any p^r  t  1. 
thing*  that  related  te  the  ancient  rites,  moral 
precepts,  or  religious  opinipns,  of  this  people.  So 
that,  in  reality  there  is  nothinjg  to  be  found 
among  tlie  Maronites  that  savours  of  popery,  if 
we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tif  [  j^  ]t  who  is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their 
friendship.  For,  as  the  Maronites  live  in  the 
utmost  distress  of  poverty,  under  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
under  a  necessity  of  furnishing    them  with  such 

T  4  subsidies 

fbe  afserttons  of  certain  Naronite  priests,  who  are,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Syrians,  muchjaddicted  to  boastin^ir  and  exagge- 
mtion.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria,  who 
fftU  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aversion 
atid  abhorrence  \  nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  great 
oumbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even  under  the  eye 
of  the  pontif,  opposed  his  authority  during  the  last  century^ 
and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.  One  bo- 
dy of  these  non -conforming  Maroniles  retired  into  the  vallics 
of  Piedmont,  where  they  j  )ined  the  Waldenscs  \  another,  a- 
boye  six  hundred  in  number,  with  a  bishop  and  several. eccle- 
•i^tics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  pror 
tection  of  the  tepablic  of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the 
Inquisitors.     See  Urb.  Cerri  Etat,  present  JetE^llse  Romaine^ 

S.  Ill,  121.  Now,  may  it  nut  be  asked  here.  What  could 
ave  excited  the  Maronites  in  Italy  to  this  public  and  vigo« 
rous  opposition  to  the  Roman  poncif,  if  it  be  true  that  their 
opinions  were  in  all  resprcts  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and 
decrees  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  I'his  opposition  could  not 
have  been  owing  to  any  thing  but  a  difference  in  point  of  doc- 
trine and  belief^  since  the  church  of  Rome  allowed,  and  still 
allows  the  Maronites  under  its  jurisdiction,  to  retain  and  per- 
form the  religious  rites  and  institutions  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  follow  the  precepts 
and  rules  of  life  to  which  they  have  alwavs  been  accuscomed. 
Compare  with  the  authors  above  cited,  Tbesaur,  Epistoi,  Cro» 
%ian^  torn.  i.  p.  11. 

[  y]  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  principally,  on  this 
subject,  the  observations  subjoined  by  Rich.  Simon,  to  his 
French  translation  of  the  Italian  Jesuit  Dandini's  Voyage  to 
Mount  Libanus,  published  in  iimo  at  Paris,  in  16S5.  ^^^ 
also  iLuseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarch,  Alexandr,  p.  548. 
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CENT,  subsidies  as  may  appease  the  voracity  of  their  op- 
8  K  c  T.  III.  P^^ss^^S'  procure  a  subsistence  for  their  bishop  and 
p  iji  T  I.  clergy,  provide  all  things  that  are  requisite  for 
the  support  of  their  churches,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted  exercise  of  public  worship,  and  contribute 
in  general  to  lessen  their  misery.     Besides,  the 
college  erected ,  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  with 
a  design  to  instruct   the  young  men,  frequently 
pent  from  Syria,  in  the  various  branches  of  useful^ 
science  and  sacred  erudition,  and  to  prepossess, 
them  with  an  early  veneration  and  attachment 
for  the  Roman  pontif,   is  attended  with   a  verjp^ 
considerable  expence.     The  patriarch  of  the  Ma— » 
ronites  performs  his  spiritual  functions  at  Canobin^^ 
a  convent    of  the   monks   of    St   Anthony,  oiMi 
mount  LibanuSy  which  is  his  constant  residence^.' 
He  claims  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antiocb^  an 
always  assumes  the  name  of  Pet€;r,  as  if  he  seem 
desirous  of  being  considered  as  the  successor  oC 
that  apostle  [2]. 


[(s]  See  Petitqueux,  *  Voyage  h  Canobm  dans  le  Mont  Li^ 
ban,  in  the  Nouveaux  M^ir.oires  des  Missions  de  la  Campa^ 
nic  dc  Jesus,'  torn.  iv.  p.  252,  and  torn,  viii,  p.  355.<— 'I^ 
Roquc,  Voyoge  de  Syn'e,  torn.  ii.  p.  10.-— Laur.  D'Arvieuii 
H/lemQires  ou  Voyages^  torn.  ii.  p-  418. 
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PART    II. 


fie  History  of  the  Modern  Churches. 


CHAP    I. 

The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

X.  'THHE  rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical  c  e  n  T, 
X     or  Lutheran   church,  have  been  already  g  ^^^'•' 
related,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  ^e   history  of  p  a  x  t  u^ 
the  Reformation.  The  former  of  these  titles  was  as.!j,j^^  ■"■'! 
turned  by  that  church  in  consequence  of  the  ori- mcncemcot 
ginal  design  of  its  founders,  which  was  to  restore  ^J  ^  ^*:. 
to  its  native  lustre  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  had  church. 
80  long  been  covered  with  the  darkness  of  super- 
stition,  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  .in  its  proper 
and  true  light  that  important  doctrine,  which  re- 
presents salvation  as  attainable  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  alone.     Nor  did  the   church,  now  under 
considerarion,    discover   any  reluctance    against 
adopting  the  name  of  the  great  man,  whom  Pro- 
'vidence  employed  as  the  honoured  instrument  of 
Its  foundation  and  establishment.     A  natural  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  tp  him,  by  whose  ministry  the 
clouds  of  superstition  had  been  chiefly  dispelled, 
who  had  destroyed  the  claims  of  pride  and  self- 
sufliciency,  exposed  the  vanity  of  confidence  in 
the  intercession  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pointed 
Qut  the  Son  of  God  as  the  only  proper  object  ot 

trust 
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P  xvV  ^  ^^"^^  ^^  miserable  mortals,  excited  his  followeri 
Sect.  III. to  assumc  his  name,  and  to  call  their  community 
Fart  w^xh^  Lutheran  Church. 

'  The  rise  of  this  church  must  be  dated  from 

that  remarkable  period,  when  the  pontif  Leo  X, 
drove  Martin  Luther,  with  his  friends  and  fdr 
lowers,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
by  a  solemn  and  violent  sentence  of  excommuni- 
jcation.     It  began  to  acquire  a  regular  form,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  stability  and  consistence, 
from  the  year  1530,  when  the  system  of  doctrine 
and  morality  it  had  adopted,  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.     And  it  wa$ 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  lawful  and  complete 
hierarchy,  totally  independent  on  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontif,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Passauy  in  the  ycat 
1552,   between  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  elector 
01  Saxony^  relating  to  the  religious  affairs  of  th<f 
empire/ 
*!V  sum        11,  "JTie  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  La^ 
^^^"^j^^theran  church,  is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ar6 
wiigiomi     the  only  source  froni  whence  we  are  to  draw,  our 
•^^'^    religious  sentiments,  whether  they  relate  to  faith 
or  practice ;  and  that  these  inspired  writings  arc, 
in  all  matters  that   are  essential  to   salvation,  so 
plain,   and  so  easy  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  their  signification  may  be  learned,   without 
the  aid  of  an  expositor,  by  every  person  of  com- 
mon sense,  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  ot 
the  language  in  which  they  are  composed.    They 
are,  indeed,  certain  formularies  adopted  i>y  this 
church,  which  contain  the  principal  points  of  its 
doctrine,  ranged  for  the  sake  of  method  and  per- 
spicuity, in  their  natural  order.     But  these  book3 
have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they 
are  designed  to  convey ;   nor  are  the  Lutheran 
doctors  permitted  to  interpret  or  explain  these 

book^ 
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|K>oks  so  as  to  draw  from  them  any  propositions  c  e  n  t. 

that  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  declarations  sj.,;T.fif. 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  chief  and  the  most  re-PAEx  n. 
spectable  of  these  human  productions  is  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg^  with  the  annexed  Defence  of  it 
against  the  objections  of  the  Roman-catholic 
doctors  [a].     In  the  next  rank  may  be  placed  the 

Articles 

fi^  [d]  When  the  confession  of  Augsburg  had  been  pre* 
tented  to  the  diet  of  that  city,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors 
were  employed  to  refute  the  doctrines  it  contained  \  and  this 
pretended  refutation  was  also  read  to  that  august  assembly.  A 
feply  was  immediately  drawn   up   by  Mclanctht)n,   and  pre> 
iented  to  the  emperor  ;  who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pacific 
ilpirit,  refused  to  receive  it.     This  reply  was  published  after- 
wards,  under  the  title   oi  J^pologia  Confessionis  Augustancc ; 
ind   is  the  defence  of  that  cunt'estsion,  mentioned  by  Dr  Mo- 
sheim  as  annexed  to  it.     To  speak  plain,  Melancthon^s  love 
of  peace  and  concord  seems  to  have  carried  him  beyond  what 
\it  owed  to  the  truth,  in  composing  this  defence  of  the  confes* 
$ion  of  Augsburg.     In  the  edition  of  that  Defence  that  some 
Lutherans  {"and  Chytrscus  among  'W  lers)   lopk  upon  as  the 
iDost  genuine  and  authentic,  Melanctbon  makes  several  strange 
concessions  to  the  church  of  Rome  \  whether  through  servile 
fear,  excessive  charity,  or  hesitation  of  mind,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.     He  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ^  bo- 
dy in  the  eucharist  in  the  very  strongest  terms  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  use  to  express  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  \  and  adopts  those  remarkable  words  of  Theo- 
phylact,  that  ^  the  bread  was  not  a  figure  only,  but  was  truly 
changed  into  flesh.^     He  approves  of  that  canon  of  the  mass, 
Sn  which  thr  priest  prays  that  *  the  bread  may  be  changed  in- 
to the  body  of  Christ.'     It  is  true,  that  in  some  subsequent  e- 
^itions  of  the  defence  or  apology  now  under  consideration, 
these  obnoxious  ptssages  were  leit  out,  and  the  phraseology 
that  had  given  such  just  offc^'re,  was  considerably  mitigated. 
There  is  an  ample  account  of  this  whole  matter,  together  with 
m  history  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  va- 
tumble  and  learned  work  of  Hospinian,  entitled,  '  Historic 
Sacramentaciis  Pars  posterior,'  p.  199,  and  $eq.     These  ex- 
pressions, in  Melancthon's  /ipologia^  will  appear  still  more  sur- 
J>rising,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in    the  eucharist, 
he,  at  length,  seemed  to  lean  visibly  towards  the  opinions  ot 
Bucer  and  Calvin  \  and  that,  after  his  death,  his  followers  were 
<;eDmred  and  persecuted  la  Saxony  on  this  account,  under  the 
^  denomination 
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P  ^^  '^'Articles  of  Stnalcald  [i],  as  they  are  commonlf 
^icT.Hf. called,  together  with  the  shorter  and  larger  Cate- 
Takt  iLcbisms  ^Luther,  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  the  improvement  of  persons  of  riper 
years.  To  the^e  standard»hoolps  most  churcbei 
add  the  Form  of  Concord ;  which,  though  it  be  not 
universally  received,  has  not,  qn  that  account^ 
occasioned  any  animosity  or  disunion ;  a$  the  few 
points  that  prevent  its  being  adopted  by  some 
churches  are  of  an  indifferent  nature  [c],  and  dp 

not, 

« 

denomination  of  Pkilippists.  This  shews  either  that  the  great 
man  now  under  consideration  changed  his  opiaions,  or  thsthi 
had  formerly  been  seeking  union  and  concord  at  the  eipeaoQ 

'ex-'  ^  ' 

qi  truth. 

8^  C^l  ^^^  articles  here  mentioned  were  drawn  up  it 
Smalcald  by  Luther,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  protest^ 
ant  electors,  princes,  and  states,  at  that  place.  They  weitf 
principally  designed  to  shew  how  far  the  Lutherans  were  dii- 
poied  to  go,  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  rupture,  and  in  whit 
sense  they  were  willing  t^  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s  pee* 
sence  in  the  euctiarist.  And  though  the  terms  in  which  these 
articles  are  e^ppessed,  be  somewhat  dubious,  yet  they  are 
much  less  harsh  and  disgusting  than  those  used  in  the  Coofeir 
sion,  the  Apology,  and  tne  Form  of  Concord. 

0^  [c]  Dr  Mosheim,  like  an  artful  painter,  shades  those 
objects  in  the  history  of  Lutheranism,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  expose  with  advantage  to  a  full  view.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  the  deliberations  re^ 
latingto  the  famous  Form  of  Concord  here  mentioned  ;  acon« 
duct  that  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable  spi- 
rit, as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  o[ 
the  court  of  Rome  than  with  the  principles  of  a  protestant 
church.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  an  ample  demons 
stration  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  censure,  has  only  to 
consult  the  learned  work  of  RoJ.  Hospinian,  entitled,  '  Con- 
cordia Discors,  seu  de  Origine  et  Progressu  Formulae  Concor* 
dis  Burgcnsis.^'  The  history  of  this  remarkable  productioii 
is  more  amply  related  in  the  thirty-ninth  and  following  para* 
graphs  of  this  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes,  which  the  trao« 
slator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  there,  in  order  to  cast « 
proper  light  upon  some  things  that  are  toi>  interesting  to  be 
viewed  fuperficially.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  points  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  prevented  its  be* 
ing  universally  received,  are  not  of  such  an  indiflerent  nature 
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lot,  in  any  degree,  affect  the  grand  and  funda-  cent: 
nental  principles  of  true  religion  [d}.  Sect.'iit. 

III.  The  form  of  public  worsfhip,  and  the  rites  Part  it 
ind  ceremonies  that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  The  ccrc. 
n  a  part  of  it,  gave  rise  to  disputes  in  several  monies  sd4 
places,  during  the  infancy  of  the  Lutheran  church.  f^p*y^2* 
3ome  were  inclined  to  retain  a  greater  number  of  Luthenn 
the  ceremonias  and  customs  that  had  been  so  ex-^^^*^ 
tessively  multiplied  in  the  church  of  Rome^  than 
seemed  either  lawful  or  expedient  to  others.    The 
latter,  after  the  example   6f  the    Helvetic    re- 
formers, had  their  views  entirely  turned  towards 
that  simplicity  and  gravity  that  characterised  the 
Christian  worship  in  the  primitive  times;  while 
the  former  were  of  opinion,  that  some  indulgence 
teas  to  be  shewn  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitudcg 
and  some  regard  p-iid  to  institutions  that  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  weight  through  long 
^tablished   custom.      But   as   these    contending 
parties  were  both  persuaded  that  the  ceremonial 
jlart  of  religion  was,  generally  speaking,  a  matter 
of  human  institution,  and  that  consequently  a  di- 
versity of  external  rites  might  be  admitted  among 
different  churches  professing  the  same  religion, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  bonds  of  charity  and 
fraternal  union,  these  disputes  could  not  be  of 
any  long  duration.     In  the  mean   time,  all  thosi, 
ceremonies   and    observances  of  the   church    of 

Kotns^ 

at  Dr  Moshfim  seems  to  imac^ine.  To  maintain  the  ubiquity 
Of  omnipresence  of  Chrises  b^-dy,  tojrcthcr  with  its  reat  and 
peculiar  presence,  in  the  eucliurist,  and  to  exclude  from  their 
communion  the  protestants,  who  denied  these  palpable  absur- 
dities, was  the  plan  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  composing  and 
recommending  the  Form  of  Concord  ^  and  this  plan  can  nei- 
ther be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  pure  indifference,  nor  as  s( 
mark  of  Christian  charity.     But  fur  a  farther  proof  of  this, 

tre  sect,  xxxix.  already  referred  to. 

•  {'/]  i!>cc,  for  an  at. count  of  the  Lulhfran  confessions  of 
faith,  Christ.  Kocheri  Biblioibua  Thioiu^tiv  ^j^mLolU^y  p.  1 14. 
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^  XVI  ^' ^^^^^*  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  that 
J<»cT.  II!.  Curried  palpable  marks  of  error  and  superstitioa; 
f  ^  *  ^  '';  were  every  where  rejected  without  hesitation  ;  and 
'       wise  precautions  were   used  to  regulate  tht  forms 
of  public  worship  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ge- 
nuine fruits  of  piety  should  not  be  choked  by  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  rites.     Besides,   eveij 
church  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  retaining  so 
much  of  the  ancient  form  of  worship  as  might  ba 
still  observed  without  giving  offence,  and  as  seem* 
ed  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people^  the   genki 
us  of  the  government,  and  the^nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  place  where  it  was  founded.    Hence 
it  has  happened,  that,  even  so  far  down  as  the  pre- 
sent times,  the    Lutheran  churches  differ  consider- 
ably one  from  the  other,  with  respect  both  to  tbo 
number  and  nature  of  their  religious  ceremonies ; 
a  circumstance  so  far  from  tending  to  their  disho^ 
nour,  that  it  is,  on  the   contrary,  a  very  striking 
proof  of  their  wisdom  and  moderation  [ej. 
CdbccrniBg      IV.  The  Supreme  civil  rulers  of  every  Lutheran 
W^d   ^^^^^  ^^^  clothed  also  with  the  dignity,  and  per- 
the  form    form  the  functions   of  supremacy  in  the  church* 
me«ofthc'^^^  very  essence  of  civil  government  seems  ma« 
JLothcran    nifestly  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  investing  the 
church,      sovereign   with  this  spiritual  supremacy  [y*],  and 
the  tacit   consent  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has 
confirmed  the  dictates  of  wise  policy  in  this  respect. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined^  that  the  an« 

cient 

i^]  See  Balth.  Mei«neru«,  Lib.  de  LegihuSy  lib.  if.  irt.  Xv. 
quaest,  iv«  p.  ()62 — (i()(i^ — Jo.  Adam  Scherzerus,  Breviar, 
Huisemann.  Enuci,  p.  13 13 — 1321. 

^  [/J  Since  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  tliat  subor^ 
dination  and  concord,  which  are  among  the  great  ends  of  civil 
government,  than  imperium  in  imperio^  i,  c.  two  independent 
sovercignlics  in  the  same  body  politic  :  Hence  the  genius  of 
j,overnment,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  pro- 
c!-»ims  the  equity  of  that  constitution,  that  makes  the  supreme 
hcud  of  the  state,  the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  church. 
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cient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  in  eccle-C  e  n  t. 
siastical  affairs  have  been  totally  abolished  by  this  s  t  c  t.  Id. 
constitution  of  things  ;  since  it  is  certain,  thatthefARx  Uj 
Vestiges  of  the  authority  exercised  by  them  in  the 
primitive  times,  though   more   striking  in    one 
|flace  than  in  another,  are  yet  more  or  less  visible 
every  where*     Besides,  it  must  be  carefully  re« 
xnemberedy  that  all  civil  rulers  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion  are  effectually  restrained,  by  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  doctrine  they  profess, 
from  any  attempts  to  change  or  destroy  the  esta- 
blished rule  of  faith  and  manners,  to  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
or  in,  any  thing  that  is  intimately  connected  with 
them,  or  to  impose  their  particular  opinions  upon 
their  subjects  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The   councils,   or   societies,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  churchy 
and  to  govern  and  direct  its  affairs,  are  composed 
of  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge  both  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law,  and,  according  to  a  very 
ancient  denomination,  are  called  Consistories.  The 
internal    government    of  the  Lutheran  church 
seems  equally  removed  from  episcopacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  preshytcrianism  on  the  other,  if  we 
except  the  kingdoms  oi  Sweden  and  Denmark ^  wha 
retain  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that 
preceded  the  reformation,  purged,  indeed,  from 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered  it  sa 
odious  [g\.     This  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
hierarchy  will  not  seem  surpris  nj,  when  the  sen* 

timent» 

8ir  [^]  In  these  two  kingdoms  the  church  is  nilffd  by  bi- 
shops and  superintendatits,  under  the  inspection  and  aucho< 
xity  of  the  sovereign.  The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is  primate  of 
Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans.  The 
luxury  and  licentiousness  that  too  cnmninnly  lion-  from  the  o- 
pulence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  are  unknown  in  these 
t*.vo  northern  states  ^  since  the  rcvcnui-s  oF  the  prrlntc  now 
mentioned  do  not  amount  to  more  man  4:1?  pounds  vcarlv, 
fybile  those  of  the  bishops  are  prupoiiiuuably  small. 
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^  X  ^i  ^'  timents  of  that  people,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastit 
8 1 CT.  III.  cal  polity,  are  duly  considered.     On  the  one  band^ 
y  ^  *  T  II.  they  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  law,  erf  di\dnA 
Authority,  which  points  out  a  distinction  betweed 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  respect  to  rank| 
dignity,  or  prerogatives ;  and  therefore  they  le* 
cede  from  episcopacy.     But,  on  the  other  handj 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  a  certain  subordihatkm^ 
a  diversity  in  point  of  rank  and  privileges  amon^ 
the  clergy,  are  riot  only  highly  useful,  but  aki 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  church  conlmtmioo^ 
by  connecting,  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  de- 
pendence, more  closely  together  the  members  of 
the  same  body  ;  and  thus  they   avoid  the  unifor* 
mity  of  the  presbyterian  governnients.     They  are 
not,  however,  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
this  subordination,  and  the  degrees  of  superiority 
and  precedence  that  ought  to   distinguish  tfacflt 
doctors  ;  for  in  some  places  this  is  regulated  widi 
much  more  regard  to  the  ancient  rules  of  church-^ 
government,    than  is  discovered  in    others.    As 
the  divine  law  is  silent  on  this  head,  different  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted,  without  a  breach 
of  Christian  charity  and  fraternal  union. 
The  Ltiihc-     V.  Every  country  has  its  own  Liturgiesy  ivhich 
atn  litur-   are  the   rules  of  proceeding  in   every  thing  that 
JlJJli^^or.  relates  to  external  worship  and  the  public  exercisd 
•hip,  and   of  religion.     These  rules,  however,  are  not  of  art 
Jj^^^^j. immutable    nature,  like  those  institutions  which 
•uuctMg.    bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine  authority,  but  may  bd 
augmented,  corrected,  or  illustrated,  by  the  ordcf 
of  the   sovereign,  when  such  charges  appear  evi- 
dently to  be  necessary  or  expedient.     The  liturgies 
used  in  the  different  countries  that  have  embraced 
the  system    of  Luther,   agree  perfectly  in  all  the 
essential   branches  of  religion,  in  all  matters  that 
can  be    looked   upon  as  of  real  moment  and  iin- 
pr  rtance  ;.  but  they  differ  widely  in  many  things 

«f 
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of  an  indifferent  nature,  concerning  which  theC  e -nt* 
Holy  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  which  composes ecr^iii. 
that  part  of  the  public  religion  .that  derives  itsPAEx  n. 
authority  from  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of' 
men.  Assemblies  for  the  Celebration  of  divine 
worshii^  meet  every  where  at  stated  times,  here 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  publicly, .  prayew 
and  hymns  are  addressed  to  the  Deity,  the  sacra- 
Bients  are  administered,  and  the  people  are  in- 
Btructed  in  the  knowledge  a(  religion,  and  excited 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  discourses  of  their 
ministers.  The  wisest  methods  are  used  for  the 
tdigious  education  of  youth,,  who  are  not  only 
carefully  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity 
in  the  public  schools,  but  are  also  examined,  by 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong, 
in  a  public  manner,  in  order  to  the  farther  im* 
provement  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  more 
vigorous  exertion  of  their  faculties  in  the  study 
of  divine  truth.  Hence,  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince. Catechisms  which  contain  the  essential 
truths  of  religion  and  the  main  precepts  of  morality, 
are  published  and  recommended  by  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  as  rules  to  be  followed  by  the 
masters  of  schools,  and  by  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  both  in  their  private  and  public  in-* 
itructions.  But  as  Luther  left  behind,  him  an 
accurate  and  judicious  production  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  Jundaniental  principles  of  religion 
ind  morality  are  explained  and  confirmed  with 
the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  both  of  evidence 
asd  expression,  this  compendious  Catechism  of  that 
eminent  reformer  is  universally  adopted  as  the 
first  introduction  to  religious  knowledge,  and  is 
one  of  the  standard -books  of  the  cliurch  which 
bears  his  .  name.  And^  indii^ed,  all  the  provincial 
catechisms  are  no  more  tiian  iiiubtraiions  and  tjn- 
Urgcmcnts  on  this  excellent  abridgment  of  faith 
ind  practice. 

Vol.  iV.  U  VI.  Amon^ 
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c  K^>:  T.      VI.  Among  the  days  ttelt  are  held  sacred  in  th^ 

s  t  c  T.  in.  Lutheran  church  (besides  that  which  i»  celebrated^ 

pAKT  It  evci*y  w«<k,  in  memory   of  Christ's  resurrection 

The  hoii-   f*"^'"  ^h^  dead),  we  may  reckon  all  such  as  were 

days  and    sic^nalizfd  by  chose  glorious  and  important  eyenti 

«i*diiu    that  proclaim  the  celestial  mission  o£  the  Savioufi 

piinc  of  the  and   the  divine  authority  of  his  holy  religion  [&]; 

dwrdL*"    Ihese  sacred  festivals,  the  grateful  and  well-ground^ 

ed  pit*ty  of  ancient  times  had  always  held  in  the 

highest  veneration.    But  the  Lutheran  church  hiatf 

gone  yet  farther  ;  and,  ta  avoid  giving  offence  to 

weak  brethren,  has  retained  several  which  seem  to 

have  derived  the  respect  that  is  paid' to  them,  ni<- 

ther  from  tlie  suggestions  of  superstition  than  from 

the  dictates  of  true  religion  There  are  some  church* 

es,  who  carry  the  desire  of  multiplying  festivals  so 

far,  as  to  observe  religiously  the  days  that  were 

formerly  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  memory  of 

the  Twelve  afostles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  excommunU 
cation,  i.  e.  of  banishing  from  its  bosom  obstinate 
and  scandalous  transgressors,  was  a  privilege  en- 
joyed and  exercised  by  the  church  trom:  the  re- 
motest antiquity  ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  this 
privilege  was  perVerted  often  to  the  most  iniquitous 
and  odious  purposes.  The  founders^  therefore, 
of  the  Lutheran  church  undertook  to  remove  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  under  which  this  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  laboured,  and  to  restore  it 
to  its  primitive  purity  and  vigour.  At  first  their 
attempt  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  succe.ss ;  since 
it  is  plain,  that,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
opposition  of  any  moment  was  made  to  the  wise 
and  moderate  exercise  of  this  spiritual  authority. 
But  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  fell  imper^ 
ccpiibly  into  contempt ;  the  terror  of  excbmmu** 

nication 

m 

^  [/>]  Such  (for  example)  ar^  the  nativity,  death,  rtsuc- 
Tection,  aud  ascenbicn  of  the  .Son  of  God  5  the  dcspent  of  the 
Holy  t>pirit  upon  the  ipostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  &c. 
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nication  lost  its  force  ;  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  c  e  n  t. 
was  reduced  to  such  a    shadow,   that,   in  mosts^cT.  iii. 

J  laces,  there  are  scarcely  any  remains,  any  traces  Part  iu 
,  f  it  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  Tiiis  change  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
mankind,  who  are  naturally  desirous  of  destroy- 
inj^  the  influence  of  every  institution  that  is  de- 
signed to  curb  their  licentious  ])ass;ons.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  thiit  this  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  not  owing  to  tiiis  cuus^ 
klone  ;  other  circumstances  concurred  to  diminish 
tbe  respect  and  submission  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  spiritual  tribunal.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
clergy  abused  this  i'.nportaiit  privilege  in  various 
ways ;  some  misapplying  the  severeity  of  excom- 
munication through  ignorance  or  imprudence, 
while  others,  siill  more  impiously,  perverted  an 
institution,  in  itself  extremely  useful,  to  satisfy 
their  private  resentments,  and  to  avenge  them- 
selves of  those  who  had  dared  to  offend  them. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  the  counsels  of  certain  persons 
IQ  power,  who  considered  the  privilege  of  excom- 
niunicating  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  as  deroga- 
tory from  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interists  of  civil  society,  had  no 
srnall  influence  in  bringing  this  branch  of  ghostly 
jurisdiction  into  disrepute.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  whatever  causes  may  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  the  elfect  itself  was  much  to  be  la- 
Wewted  ;  as  it  renioved  one  of  the  most  powerful 
restraints  upon  iniquitv.  Nor  will  it  appear  sur- 
prising, when  this  is  duly  considered,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Lutherans  are  so  remarkably  depraved, 
^nd  that  in  a  church  that  is  deprived  ahnost  of  all 
Authority  and  discipline,  muhitudes  affront  ths 
Public  by  their  audacious  irregularities,  and  trans- 
R^'ess,  with  a  froulicss  impudence,  through  the 
prospect  of  impunity. 

U  2  VIL  The 
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^  xw  *^  ^^^'  ^^^  prosperous  and  unfavourable  eveiMf 
5  f  cT.  III.  that  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  churchy 
«p  A  R  T  n.  since  tie  happy  establishment  of  its  liberty  and  hi- 
of  the  dependence,  are  neither  numerous  nor  remark- 
prcwperou*  gijie,  and  may  consequently  be  mentioned  in  a  few 

&nd  calami-  j  rr^x^  •  j  *•   ^i_  •         *_         i. 

toufcvrnts  words.  The  rise  and  progress  or  this  cnurcb, 
that  have  before  its  final  and  permanent  establishment; 
A^Tuthc"  have  been  already  related ;  but  that  very  religiooi 
ran  church,  peace,  which  was  the  instrument  of  its  stabilitj 
and  independence,  set  bounds,  at  the  w^mt,  timei 
to  its  progress  in  the  empire,  and  prevented  it 
effectually  from  extending  its  limits  \%\.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Gebhard,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologn,  discovered  a  propensity  to  enter 
into  its  communion,  and,  having  contracted  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  formed  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing the  reformation  into  his  dominions.  •  But 
this  arduous  attempt,  which  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Reser*' 
vation  [^]  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  peace  of 
religion  concluded  at  Augsburg ^  proved  abortivci 
and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  resign  his  dignity, 
and  to  abandon  his  country  [/].  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
Lutheran  church  were  not  permitted  to  disturb  its 

tranquillity, 

tj*  [f  ]  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  following  note. 

8^  [i^J  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  assembled  io 
the  year  1555,  in  order  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Passau,  tbe 
&cveral  .states,  th:it  had  already  embraced  the  Lutheran  reli- 
jtfi'jn,  were  confirmed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion* 
liberty.     To  prevent,  however,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  fcr-^ 
thcr  prepress  of  the  reformation,  Charles  V.  stipulated  fo^ 
the  catiioilcs  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  \  by  whict^^ 
JMv  :>  decreed,  that  if  any  archbishop,  prelate,  bishop,  oro— 
tf'.er  Lcrlesiiisiic,  should,  in  time  to  come,  renounce  the  faiti"^ 
of  Rome,  his  dignity  and  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  andh' 
place  be  filled  by  the  chapter  or  college,  possessed  of  tb^ 
p  jwer  of  cl'  ciion. 

[/J  .See  J  J.  J)hv.  Kolcri  Disscrtatio  de  Gebbardo  Truihus 
sio, — Jo.  Pet,  Ii  Ludewi;;  Reliquia  MStorum  omuis  rtW,  to 
V.  y.  383. — See  also  a  German  work,  tntitled|  '*  Unichuldi 
N..cuilctcn.''  A.  1748,  p.  484. 
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tranquillity,  or  to  hurt,  in  any  essential  point,  its^  ^^^  '^'• 
Kberty,  prosperity,  and  independence.  Their  in-  s  i  c  r.  ur. 
tentions,  indeed^  were  malignant  enough;  and{^3_^- 
it  appeared  evident,  from  many  strikmg  ciicum- 
stances,  that  they  were  secretly  projecting  a  new 
attack  upon  the  protectants,  with  a  view  to  annul 
the  treaty  of  Passau^  which  had  been  confirmed 
at  Augsburgy  and  to  have  them  declared  public 
enemies  to  the  empire.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  unjust  and  seditious  design  of  Francis 
Burckhard,  in  composing  the  famous  book  De 
Atttonomia^  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1586;  and  also  of  Pistorius,  in  drawing  up  the 
JE^ATonr,  which  the  marquis  of  Bade,  alle«;ed  in  vin- 
dication of  his  returning  back  from  Lutheranism 
into  the  bosom  of  popery  [m\.  These  writers,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,- treat  the  Religufus  Peacc^ 
negociated  at  Passau^  and  ratified  at  Augsburg^  as 
unjust,  because  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  as 
null,  because  concluded  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Roman  pontif.  They  pretend 
also  to  prove,  that  by  the  changes  and  interpo- 
lations, which  they  affirm  to  have  been  made 
by  Melancthon,  in  the  confession  of  Aiigsburg^  af- 
ter it  had  been  presented  to  the  diet,  the  protestants 
Sarfeited  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  that  they 
derived  from  the  treaty  now  mentioned.  This 
latter  accusation  gave  rise  to  long  and  warm 
debates  during  this  and  the  following  century. 
Many  learned  and  ingenious  productions  were 
published  on  that  occasion,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
divines  proved,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
force  of  argument,  that  the  Confession  oi  Augsburg 
was  preserved  in  their  church  in  its  first  state,  un- 
corrupted  by  any  mixture,  and  that  none  of  their 
l^fetbren  had  ever  departed  in  any  instance  from 

U  3  the 

C'w]  Sec  Chr.  Au^.  Salig,  Histor,  August.  Confession,  torn.  i. 
■^-  iv.  cap.  iii.  p,  767. 
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c  EN  T.  the  (loftrines  it  contains  [it].     They  that  felt  most 

s«cT.Jii. sensibly  the  bitter  and   implacable  hatred  of  the 

P  ^  *T  "•  papifts  against  the  dodrine  and  worship  of  the 

'*    '        Lutheran  church  (which  they  disdainfully  called 

the  new  religion)^^tx^  the  members  of  that  church 

who  lived  in  the   territories  of  Roman-catholic 

princes.     This  is  more  especially  true  ofthc  pro- 

teftant  subjefts  of  the  house  of  Austria  \p\  who 

have  experienced,   in  the  most  afiedting  manner, 

the  dire  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition  seated 

on  a  throne,  and   who   lost   the  greatest  part  ot 

their  liberty  before  the  conclusion  of  this  ccn« 

tury. 

Thertateof     VIIL  While  the  votaries  of  Rome  w^x^  iism 

learning  a-  meditating  the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 

niong  the  •£•!_•  11     1  r 

l-uthcrang.  cxcrting,  tor  this  purpose,  all  the  powers  of  secret 
artifice  and  open  violence,  the  followers  of  Luther 
were  assiduously  bent  on  defeating  their  efforts, 
and  left  no  means  unemployed,  that  seemed  proper 
to  maintain  their  own  doctrine,  and  to  strengthen 
their  cause.  The  calamities  they  had  suffered 
were  fresh  in  their  remembrance;  and  hence  they 
were  admonished  to  use  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  their  falling  again  into  the  like  unhappy 
circumstances.     Add  to  this,   the  zeal  of  princes 

and 

» 

[n]  Sec  Salig,  Hist.  August,  Confeisionis^  torn,  i.— It  cii* 
pot  indeed  be  denied,  that  Melaiscthon  corrected  and  altered 
bome  passages  of  the  Confc&sion  of  Augsburg.  Nay,  morei 
it  is  Certain,  that,  in  the  year  1555,  he  made  use  ofthc  cxtn- 
ordinary  credit  and  intiucnce  he  then  had,  to  introduce  tmoog 
the  Saxon  churches  an  edition  of  that  Confession,  which  WK 
not  only  corrected  in  several  places,  but  was,  moreover,  upOft 
the  whole,  very  cilTerent  from  the  original  one.  Buthiscon- 
ciuct  in  this  step,  which  was  extremely  audacious,  or  at  least 
highly  imprudent,  never  received  the  approbaticD  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  nor  was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  this  new 
shape,  ever  admitted  as  one  of  the  standard-books  of  its  faith 
and  doctrine. 

t     W  ^^^  ^^c  Austri  Evan^eiica  of  the  learned  Raupachiu, 
cm.  i.  p.  1^2^  torn.  ii.  p.  287.     This  work  is  composed  in^l^ 
Gcriniu  hn^uagc. 
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and  men  in  power  for  the  advancement  of  truec  e  n  x. 
religion,   which,  it  must   be  acknowledged,  wassgcT.  iir. 
much  greater  in    this  century,  than  it  is  in  the  Part  n. 
times  in  which  we  live.     Hence  the  original  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  among  the  German 
princes  for  the  maintenance  of  Lutheranism,  and 
of  which   the    eledor  of  Saxony  was  the  chief, 
^ined  new  strength  from  day  to  day,  and  foreign 
sovereigns,  particularly  those  of  Sweden  and  Dcu^ 
markf  were  invited  to  enter  into  this  grand  alli- 
ance.    And  as  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  the 
stability  and  lustre  of  the  rising  church  depended 
much  on    the  learning  of  iis  ministers,  and  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  among  those  m  general 
who  professed  its  doctrines,  Si  the  greatest  part  of 
the  confederate  princes  proin()tei,vv4t^i  cbe  greatest 
xeal,  the  culture  of  letters,  and  banis.ied,  wiierevec 
their  salutary  indaence  could  extend,  that  baneful 
Ignorance  that  is  the  mother  of  superstition.      The 
academies  founded   by    the  Lutherans    at  y^na^ 
ffelmsladt^  and  Altjtf^   and  by  the  Calvinists  at 
Francker,  LeyiidUj  and  otiier  places  ;    the  ancient 
universities  reformed  and  accommodated  to  the 
constitution    and  exigences   of    a   purer  church 
than  that  under  whose  influence  they  had  been  at 
first  established  ;  the  great  number  of  schools  that 
were  opened  in  every  city  ;  the  ample  rewards, 
together  with  the  distinguished  honours^and  piivi- 
leges  that  were  bestowed  on  men  of  learning  and 
genius  ;   all  these  circumstances  bear  honourable 
testimony  to   the   generous  zeul  of  the  German 
princes  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
These  noble  establishments  were  undoubtedly  ex- 
pensive, and  required  large  funds  for  their  sup- 
port.    These  were   principally   drawn  from    the 
revenues  and  possessions,   which  the  piety  or  su- 
perstition  of   ancient  times  had   consecrated  to 
the  multiplication   of  convents,  the  erection  or 

U  4  embel- 
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Sect.  III.  ,  «•  -       . 

Part  II.  IX.  These  generous  and  zealous  efforts  m  the 
ij,j^.^*^^^j  cause  of  learning  were  attended  with  remarkable 
e£  Wuc  success.  Almost  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Lcttret  and  ^gj.g  Cultivated  with  emulation,  and  brou^^ht  to 
promoted,  greater  degrees  of  perfection.  All  those,  whose 
views  were  turned  to  the  service  of  the  churchi 
were  obliged  to  apply  themselves,  with  diligence 
and  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
forming  with  dignity  and  success,  the  duties  of  . 
the  sacred  function ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
these  branches  of  erudition  several  Lutheran  doc- 
tors  excelled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  a 
deathless  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Mc- 
lancthon,  Curio,  Chytrscus,  Reineccius,  and  o- 
thers,  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  hb- 
tory.  More  particularly  Flacius,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Centuria  Magdeburgenses  *  (ttot 
immortal  work,  which  restored  to  the  light  of 
evidence  and  truth  the  facts  relating  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Christian  church,  which  had  been 
covered  with  thick  darkness,  and  corrupted  by  in- 
numerable fables),  may  be  deservedly  considered 
as  the  parent  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Nor  (hould 
we  omit  mentioning  the  learned  Martin  Chem- 
nitz, to  whose  Examination  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  cf  Trent ^  the  history  of  religion  is  more  in- 
debted, than  many,  at  this  day,  are  apt  to  imagine. 
While  so  many  branches  of  learning  were  culti^ 

vated  with  zeal,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 

too 

ftj*  *  Tlie  joint  authors  of  this  famous  work  (besides  Fl** 
cius  Ulyricus)  were  Nicolaus  Gallus,  Johannes  Wigand»^ 
and  Matthias  Judex,  all  ministers  of  Magdeburg  ^  and  th^l 
ivcrc  assisted  by  Caspar  Nidpruckius  an  Imperial  counsell^^' 
Johannes  Baptibta  Heincclius  an  AugUstinian,  Basil  Fab^* 
and  othcr:(. 
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teo  little  pursued.  Among  these  we  may  place  the  ce  n  t. 
history  of  literature  and  philosophy;  the  important  sbct.  hi. 
acience  of  criticism;  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and  p  a  k  t.  ii, 
other  objects  of  erudition  that  stand  in  connexioi^  V     '•  "  ^ 
with  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  not- 
withstanding the  neglect  with  which  these  branches 
of  science  seemed,  too  generally,  to  have  been 
treated,  the  foundations  of  their  .culture  and  im- 
provement in  future  ages  were  really  laid  in  this 
century.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Latin  eloquence  and  poetry  were  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  improvement,  and  exhibited  orators 
and  poets  of  the  first  order ;  from  which  circum- 
stance alone  it'  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  if  ^11 
the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy  were  not 
brought  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  of  which  they 
were  susceptible,  this  was  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  industry  or  genius,  but  rather  to  the  restraints 
laid  upon  genius  by  the  infelicity  of  the  times. 
All  the  votaries  of  science,  whom  a  noble  emu- 
lation  excited   to   the   pursuit  of  literary  fame, 
were  greatly  animated  by   the  example,  the  in- 
fluence,  and  the  instructions  of  Melancthon,  who 
was  deservedly  considered  as  the  great  and  leading 
doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  whose  senti- 
ments, relating   both  to  sacred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion, were   so  universally  respected,  that  scarcely 
any  had  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  In  the  next 
rank  to  this  eminent  reformer  may  be  mentioned 
Joachim  Camerarius  o(Leipsic^  a  shining  ornament 
to  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  century,  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  application  contributed  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  universal  learning,  aqd  more 
especially  the  study  of  elegant  literature.  The  vtriw 

X.  The  revolutions  of  philosophy  among  the  [***  °^  P*"- 
Lutheran  doctors  were  many  and  various.     Lu-  i^g  Sic" 
iher  and  Melancthon    seemed  to   set  out  with^«t^«»»* 
^  resolution    to    banish    every  species  of  pbilo- 

sophy 


u      '■^ 
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^  xvr^'  ^^P'^y  [^]  ^''^"^  ^^^  church  ;  and  though  it  is  inw 
St  CT.  in.  possible  to  justify  entirely  this  part  of  their  conduct, 
p  A  ■  T  II.  yet  they  are  less  to  be  blamed  than  those  scholastic 
doctors,    whose   barbarous  tnethod    of  tcachiog* 
philosophy     was    expressively     disgusting,    and 
who,  by  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  subtile  precepts 
of  Aristotle,  had  perverted  the  dictates  of  com* 
inon  sense,  and  introduced  the  greatest  obscurity 
and  confusion  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
But  though   these  abuses  led  the  two  great  mea 
now  mentioned  too  far,  and  were  carrying  them 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  yet    their  own  recoU 
lection  suspended   their    precipitation,  and  they 
both  perceived,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  true 
philosophy  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentioui 
flights  of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and  to  guard 
the  sanctuary  of  religion   against  the  inroads  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  [q].     It  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  persuasion  that  Melancthon  com- 
posed, in  a  plain  and  famiUar  style,  abridgmeotft 
of  almost  all  the  various  branches  of  philosophy, 
which,  during  many  years,  were  explained  pub- 
licly  to  the   studious  vouth  in  all  the   Lutheran 
academies  and  schools  of   learning.     This  cele- 
brated reformer  may  not  improperly  be  considered 
as  an  eclectic;  for  though  in  many  points  he  fol- 
lowed  Aristotle,  and  retained  some    degree   of 

propensity 

[p]  See  Christ.  Aug-  Hcumanni  ^cta philosopbor.  irt.  »>• 
part  X.  p-  579. — Jo.  Herra.  ab  YA%y{\c!ti^  Dissettat^devuri^ 
jiristotelis  for  tuna  in  SchoJis  Protestantiumj  uhich  LauDoy  b** 
prefixed  to  his  book  De  fortuna  ^ristotilis  in  j'^cadeniiaPgf^ 
sienn^  sect.  viii.  p.  15.  sect.  xiii.  p.  36. 

C5*  [^]  Some  writers,  cither  through  malignity,  or  for 
of  better  iiiturmation,  have  pretended  that  Luther  rejected 
sehoI;:stic  philosophy  through  a  total  ignorance  of  its  natu 
avA  precepts.     Those  that  have  ventured  upon  »uch  an  a 
MTtion  nu;st  have  been  themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  t 
history  of  literature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  industry  an^ 
erudition  ui  Luther  in  particular.     For  a  demonstrative  pro< 
of  this,  sec  Bruckeri  Hutoria  Criiica  Fbiiosopbitt^  torn,  i 
fart  L  p.  94,  95,  96,  &c. 
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propensity  to  the  ancient  poilosophy  of  the  schools,  c  e  n  t. 
ftt  he  drew  many  things  from  the  fecundity  of  his  §  /c  t.  iii. 
o^n  genius,  and  had  often  recourse  also  to  the  doc-PA>T  IL 
trines  of  the  Platonics  and  Stoics.  ' 

XI.  This  method  of  teaching  philosophy,  how- piuiog„ph»i 
everrecommenduble  on   account    of  its  simplicity  cai.^«— 
and   perspicuity,  did  not   long  enjoy  alone  andj^/^f^ 
unrivalled,  the  great  credit  and    authority   it  hadRam^aiM; 
obtained.     Certain    acute    and   subtile     doctors, 
having  perceived  that    M*iancthon,     in    compo- 
sing  his   ^Abridgments,   had    discovered  a  peculiar 
and  -predominant     attachment  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  thought  it  was    better  to  go  to  the 
86urce,  than  to  drink   at  the  stream ;  and   there-^ 
fore    re&d  and  explained   to   their  disciples   the 
Works  of  the   Stagiriie.     On   the  other   hand,  it 
was  observed,  that  the  Jesuits,  and  other  votaries 
(if  Rome,  artfully  made  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms 
and  the  intricate  sophistry  of  the  ancient  school- 
nieii,  in  order  to  puzzle  the  protestants,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  silence,  when  they    wanted  such 
arguments  as  were  adapted  to  produce  conviction. 
And,  therefore,  many  protestant  doctors,  though 
it  might  be  advantageous  to   their  cause  to  have 
the  studious  youth  instructed  in   the    mysteries  of 
the  Aristotehan  philosophy,  as   it   was   taught  in 
the  schools,  that  thus  they  might  be  qualified  to 
defend  themselves   with   the  same  weapons  with 
which   they  were  attacked.     Hence  there    arose, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  three  phi- 
losophical sects,  the  Melacthonian^  the  Aristotelian^ 
and  the  Scholastic.     The   first  declined  gradually, 
and  soon  disappeared  ;  while  the  other  two  imper- 
ceptibly grew  into  one,  and  acquired   new  vigour 
by  this  coalition,  increased  daily  in  reputation  and 
influence,  and  were  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of 
learning.     It    is  true,   the    followers   of  Ramu«? 
jfnade  violent  inroads,  in  several  places,    upon  the 
territories  of  these  combined  sects,  and  sometimes 

with 
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c  K  N  T.  with  a  certain  appearance  of  success  j  but  Xhcir 
st^T.'iu.hop^s  were  transitory  ;  for  after  various  struggles 
Par t  ii. they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were,  at  length, 
'  entirely  banished  from  the  schools  [r]. 

3*i5^  XII.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  disciples  of 
Fire  pluio.  Paracelsus,  who,  from  the  grand  principle  of 
jophen*     ^jj^jj.  physical  system,  were  called  Fire  fipUose^ 

phers  [/],  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
total  subversion  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  and 
the  introduction  of  their  own  reveries  into  the 
public  schools.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  thi< 
century  the  Paracelsists  really  made  a  figure  in 
almost  all  the  count.ies  of  Europe^  as  their  seo.t 
was  patronized  and  supported  by  the  genius  and 
eloquence  of  several  great  men,  who  exerted 
theiubelves,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity,  m 
/  its  cause,  and  endeavoured,  both  by  their  writings 

and  their  transactions,  to  augment  its  credit.  In 
fLrtgla/id  it  iouud  an  eminent  defender  in  M« 
Robert  Flood,  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  a  very  sin* 
gular    genius   [/],    who   illustrated,  or  at  least 

attempted 

[r]  Jo.  Hcrm*  ab  Elswich,  Defatis  Aristot.  in  Scboiis  Pro* 
test.  sect.  xxi.  p.  54— -J«'*  Gcorg.  Walchius,  Histeria Logices^. 
lib.  ii.  cap.'i.  sect.  iii.  v.  in  Parentis  AcademiciSy  p.  613,  617. 
f— Otto  Frid.  Schutzius,  De  viki  Cbytrai^  lib.  iv.  sect.  iv. 
p.  19.  ; 

fi^  [/]  This  fanatical  sect  of  pbilosopbers  had  scTcral  de- 
nominations. 1  hey  were  called  Theosophists,  from  their  de- 
claiming against  human  reason  as  a  dangerous  and  deceitful 
guide,  and  their  representing  a  divine  and  supernatural  illu- 
mination as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  They  were 
called  Pbiiosopbiper  ignem^  i.  e.  Fire-philosophers,  from  their 
maintaining  that  the  intimate  essences  of  natural  things  were 
only  to  be  known  by  the  trying  e6Forts  of  fire,  directed  in  a 
chymical  process.  They  were,  lastly,  denommated  FaraeeU 
sistSy  from  the  eminent  physician  and  chymist  of  that  name, 
who  was  the  chief  omiment  and  leader  of  that  extraordinary 
feet. 

05*  [/"J  The  person  here  mentioned  by  Dr  Mosheim  is  not 
the  famous  Dominican  monk  of  that  name,  v;ho,  from  his  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  mathematical  knowledge,  was  called  the 
Seel^er,  and  who,  from  his  passion  for  chemistry,  was  suspected 

of 
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attempted  to  illustrate,  the  philosophy  of  Para- c  en  tI 
telsus,  in  a  great  number  of  treatises,  which,SECT.  lit 
feven  in  our  times,  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  p  a  r  t  ir. 
jreaders  and  admirers.  The  same  philosophy  got 
H  tertain  fdoting  in  France,  had  seVeral  votaries 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  propagated  with  zeal 
lit  Paris,  by  a  person  whose  name  was  Rivier,  in 
bpposition  to  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  the 
tiniversity  of  that  city  [u].  Its  cause  was  in- 
dustriously promoted  in  Denmark  by  Severi- 
Hus  [w]  ;  in  Germany  by  Kunrath,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Dresden,  who  died  in  the  year  1 605 
>]  ;  and  in  other  countries  by  a  considerable  num- 
;r  of  warm  votaries,  who  were  by  no  means  unsuc- 
cessful' in  augmenting  its  reputation,  and  multi- 
plyWi^'its  followers.  As  all  these  heralds  of  the 
new  philosophy  accompanied  their  instructions 
with  a  striking  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and* 
seetned,  in  propagating  their  strange  system,  to 
propose  to  themselves  no  other  end  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  cbncord  in  a  divided  church  ;  a 
motive,  in  appearance,  so  generous  and  noble 
could  not  fail  to  procure  them  friends  and  pro- 
tectors. Accordingly  we  find  that  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  several  persons,  emi- 
nent for  their  piety  and  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  joined  them- 
selves  to  this  sect.  Of  this  number  were  the  Lu- 
theran  doctors    Wigelius,    Anidius,   a'Ud  others, 

who 

of  tnagic,  but  a  fAmous  physician  born  in  the  y^ar  1574,  at 
Milgate,  in  Kent,  and  very  rtmarkable  for  his  attachrotnt  to 
the  alchyinistf.  Sec  Ant.  Woud,  ^thenar,  Oxoniens.  vol.  i. 
p.  610,  and  Hist,  et  ^ntiq,  Acad,  Oxoniens  lib.  ii.  p.  390.—* 
P,  Gassendi  Kxamen  Pbiloioph^  Fluddatur^  torn.  ill.  opp.  p. 

{u\  Boulay,  Histc.  Acad.  Parts,  tom,  vi.p.  527,81  passim, 
[w]  Jo.  Mollcii  Cimbria  Literata,  toin.  i.  p.  623. 
[x\  \o,  Molleii,  ibid,  torn.  ii.  ]>.  440. 
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c  K  V  t.  doctors,  and  the  disciples  •  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin^ 
j^^^'uj  and  partly  by  the  intestine  divisions  that  reigned 
Part  II. among  thcmselves,  of  which  an  account  shall  be 
'  given  in  this  chapter.     They  have  been  absurdly 

reproached,  on  account  of  this  variation   in  thdr 
doctrine,  by  Bossuet  and  other  papal  writers,  whtf 
did  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Luthenn 
church  never  pretended  to  divine  inspiration ;  and 
that  it  is  by  discovering  first  the  errors  of  otbcn^ 
that  the  wise  generally  prepare  themselves  for  the 
investigation  of  truth. 
Tbeitttcof     XV.    The  first  and  principal  object  that   drew 
^^^     the  attention  and  employed  the  industry  of  the  re- 
formers, was  the  exposition  and  illustratiofi  of  the   • 
sacred  writings,  which,   according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  contain  alL  thcf  treasures 
of  celestial  wisdom  ;  all  things  that  relate  to  feith 
and  practice.     Hence  it  happened^  that  the  num- 
ber of  commentators  and  expositors  among  the 
Lutherans  was  equal  to  that  of  the  eminent  and 
learned  doctors  that  adofned  that    communiooi 
At  the  head  of  them   all,   Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  ;  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  sagacity  and  learning,  discovered 
in  his  explications  of  several  portions  of  scripture, 
and  particularly  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St   Paul,  and  other  learned  labours 
of  that  kind  which  are  abundantly  known.    A 
second  class   of  expositors,  of  the  same  commu* 
nion,  obtained  also  great  applause   in  the  learned 
world,  by  their  successful  application  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy   Scriptures,  in  which  we  may  raa^ 
Matthias    Flacius,  wliose  Glossary  and  Key  to  ti^ 
sacred  writings  [z]  is  extremely  useful  in  unfold* 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  penmen ;  Jolr^^ 
Bugenhagius,     Justus    Jonas,     Andrew      Osia 


[{?  J  The  Latin  titles  are  Glossa  Scripturjt  Sacra^  and  C 
vi^  Hcrtptyr^t  Sacr^r, 
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der,  and  Martin  Chemnitz,  whose  Harmonies  of^  ^  n  t. 
tb€  Evangelists  ^xt  wot  vdiii  01  ixiQul.      To  these  sect,  ul 
wc    may  •  add  Victor  Strigelius  and  Joachim  Cam-  part  ii. 
^rariuS(9  of  whom  the  latter,  in  his  Commentary  on       ' 
ibe    New.  Testament^  expounds     the    ^scriptures 
in  a  graipmaticwil  and  jviticul  manner  only  ;  and 
laying  aside  all  debated  points  ot  doctrine  and  re-  ^ 
Jigious  controversy,  unfolds  the  sense  of  each  term 
M4'the  spirit  of  each  phrase,  by  the  rules  of  criti- 
icifiin  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  languages,  in 
which  he  was  a  very  uncommon  proficient. 
.J  XVI.  AH  these   expositors  and  commentat  'c,  rhcVwpcc- 
abandoned  the  method  of  the  ancient  interpreters,*^';  ."''"" 
jIFho,  neglecting  the  plam  and  evident  purport  ofcrcd  imer- 
Ibe  wordi  of  scripture,  were  perpetually  torturing  prcwn. 
ttbeir  imaginations,  in  order  to  find  out  a  niyste- 
nous  sense  in  each  word  or  sentence,  or   were 
hunting  after, insipid  allusions  and  chimerical  ap- 
plications of  scripture-passages,  to  objects  which 
IMYer   entered    into   the   views   of  the    inspired 
nriiters.     On  the  contrary,  their  principal  zeal  and 
industry  were  emplojed  in  investigating  the  natural 
jEbrce  and  signification  of  each  expression,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  golden  rule  of  interpretation   in- 
culcated by  Luther,  That  there  is  no  more  than  one 
sense  tinnexed  to  the  words  of  Scripture  thrcughout  all 
the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  \_c'] .    1 1 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  exam- 
ples exhibited  by  these  judicious   expositors  were 
far  from  being  universally  followed.     Many,  la- 
bouring under  the  old-and  inveterate  disease  of  an 
irregular  fancy  and  a  scanty  ju  igment,  were  still 
seeking    for    hidden    significations    and    double 
meanings  in  the  expressions  of  Holy  writ.     They 
were  perpetually  busied  in  twisting  all  the  prophe- 
Vol.  IV,  X  cies 

85*  [ij]  This  golden  rule  will  be  found  often  defrctive  and 
false,  unices  several  prophttical,  i'^jrabullcr.1,  and  h^urative  rx- 
pres$iv>ns  be  excepted  iu  its  ap;>iicaiioa. 
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CENT,  cies  of  the  Old  Testament  into  an  intimate  cofi- 
Se'ct.  in.  nexion  with  the  life,  sufferings,  and  transactioni 
P  A  RT  a  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  were  over-sagacious  in  find* 
ing  out,  in   the  history  of  the   patriarchal  and 
Jewish  churches,    the  types  and  figures  of  the 
events  that  have  happened  in  modern,  and  that 
*niay  yet  happen  in  future  times.     In  all  tbistbqf 
discovered    more    imagination    than    judgment } 
more  wit  than  w  isdom.     Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
the  expositors  of  this  age  may  be  divided,  me- 
thinks,  with   propriety  enough  into  two  classei^ 
with  Luther  at   the  head  of  the  one,  and  Me^ 
lancthon  presiding    in    the   other.      Some   coiB- 
mentators   followed  the  example  of  the  former, 
who,  after  a  plain  and  familiar  explication  of  the 
sense  of  scripture,    applied  its   decisions  to  tbft 
fixing  of  controverted  points,  and  to  the  illustnu 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and   duties  of  religion.— 
Others  discovered  9  greater  propensity  to  the  me- 
thod of  the  latter,  who  tirst  divided  the  discourse! 
of  the  sacred  writers  into  several  parts,  explained 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  af- 
terwards proceeded  to  a  more  strict  and  almost  i 
literal  exposition  of  each    part,  taken  separately, 
applymg  the  result,  as  rarely  as  was  possible.  Mi 
points  of  doctrine  or  matters  of  controversy. 
concerning      XVlI.  Complete  systems  of  theology  were  fir 
J^^j^^y^*^^  from  being  numerous  in  this  century.     Melano 
doctrine  of  thou,    the    most   eminent   of    all   the  LutheraA 
^^^^l.'"^^f'"  doctors,   collected   and  digested  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  which  he  so  eliiinently  adorned,  into 
a  body  of  divinity,  under  the  vague  title  o(  Loci 
Communes^  i*  e.  A  Common  Place  Book  of  Tbeologji 
This  conipilaiicn,   which  was  afterwards,  atdif- 
fercf^.t  times    reviewed,  corrected,   and   enlarged 
by   its  author,   NTas   in    such  high  repute  during 
this  century,  and  even  in  succeeding. times,  that 
it  w;;s  C(4is:clerccl  as  an  universal  niodel  of  doctrine 

lor  all  tliGSc,  u  ho  either  instructed  the  people  by 

their 
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their  public  discourses,  or  promoted  the  know-  cent. 
ledge  of  religion  by  their  writings  [^].  The  title,  s  i  c  t.  iir. 
prefixed  to  this  performance,'  indicates  sufficiently  p  a m  t  il 
the  method,  or  rather  the  irregularity,  that  reigns  ' 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  materials ;  and  shews 
that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Melancthon  to 
place  the  various  truths  of  religion  in  that  syste- 
matical concatenation,  and  that  scientific  order  and 
connexion,  that  are  observed  by  the  philosophers 
in  their  demonstrations  and  discourses,  but  to 
propose  them  with  freedom  and  simplicity,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  Accord- 
ingly* in  the  first  editions  of  the  book  under 
consideration,  the  method  observed,  both  in  de- 
lineating and  illustrating  these  important  truths, 
is  extremely  plain,  and  is  neither  loaded  with  the 
terms,  the  definitions,  nor  the  distiucticns,  that 
abound  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers.  Thus 
did  the  Lutheran  doctors,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  rising  church,  renounce  and  avoid,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  great  reformer,  whose  name  they  bear^ 
all  the  abstruse  reasoning  and  subtile  discussions 
bf  the  scholastic  doctors.  But  the  sophiftry  of 
their  adversaries,  and  their  perpetual  debates  with 
the  artful  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome^  en- 
gaged them  by  degrees,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, to  change  their  language  and  their  me- 
thods of  reasoning  ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time^ 
the  simplicity  that  had  reigned  in  their  theological 
systems,  and  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the 
truths  of  religion^  almost  totally  disappeared. 
Even  Melancthon  himself  fell  imperceptibly 
into  the  new  method,  or  rather  into  the  old  me- 
thod revived,  and  enlarged  the  subsequent  editions 
of  his  Loci  CommuneSy  by  the  addition  of  several 
philosophical  illustrations,   designed  to  expose  the 

j^  2  fallacious 

f^]  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddcus,  Isa^oje  ad  Tbeoio^iamy  lib*  ii* 
cap.  i.  sect.  xiii.  torn.  1.  p.  381. 
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CENT,  fallacious   reasonings    of   the    Roman     Catholid 
Sect.  III. doctors,     As    yet,   however,    the   discussions  o£ 
Part  n. philosophy  were  but  sparingly   used,  and  the  un- 
intelligible  jargon  of  the    schoolmen    was    kept 
at  a  certain  distance,  and  seldom  borrowed.     But 
when  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church  were 
removed  by  death,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked   the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  with  redoubled  ani- 
mosity, armed  with   the  intricate  and    perplexing 
dialectic  of   the  schools  ;  then,  indeed,  the  scene 
changed,  and  theology    assumed    another  aspect 
The  stratagem  employed  by  the  Jesuits  corrupted 
our  doctors,  induced  them  to  revive  that  intricate 
and  abstruse  manner  of  defending  and   illustrating 
religious  truth    that   Luther   and   his    associates 
had  rejected,  and  to  introduce,  into  the  plain  and 
aitless   paths   of   theology,    all   the  thorns,    and 
thistles,  all  the  dark  and  devious  labyrinths  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.     This  unhappy  change  was 
deeply  lamented  by   several    divines  of  eminent 
piety   and  learning  about  the  commencement  o£ 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  regretted  the  lost 
of  that  amiable  simplicity  that  is  the  attendant  ott 
divine  truth  ;  but  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
professors,  in  the   different  universities,  to  sacrifice 
the  jargon  ot  the   schools  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  nor  to  return  to  the  plain,  serious,  and 
unaffected  method  of  teaching  theology  that  had 
been   introduced  by    Luther,      These   obstinate 
doctors  pleaded  necessity  in  behalf  of  their  scho- 
lastic divinity,   and    looked   upon  this  pretended 
necessity  as  superior  to  all  authorities,  and  all  ex- 
ilic state  of  amples,  however  respectable. 

molTg 'the"  -^VIII-  l^hose  who  are  sensible  of  the  intimate 
Luihtrans.  coiincxion  that  there  is  between  faith  and  prac^ 
tice,  between  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion^ 
will  easily  perceive  the  necessity  that  there  was  of 
reforming  the  corrupt  morality,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perstitious doctrmes,  of  the  church  of  Rome^    It 

i^ 
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is  therefore  natural,  that  the  sa-ne  persons,  who  cent. 
had  spirit  enough  to  do  the  one,  should  «^^iinksKcy.  iil 
themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  other,  i'.iis^*-v  11. 
they  accordingly  attempted,  and  not  vvirhovit  a 
certain  degree  of  success;  for  it  may  be  affi  :ncd 
with  truth,  that  there  is  more  genuine  piety  and 
more' excellent  rules  of  conduct  in  the  few  pnicii- 
cai  productions  of  Luther,  Melaucuion,  vVcl- 
ler,  and  Rivius,  to  mention  no  more,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  vo]u;nes  of  uii  the 
ancient  Casuists  and  Moralisers  [c\,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  barbarous  language  o:  these  remote 
periods.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  even  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  notions  of  these  great  men  con- 
cerning the  importsnt  science  of  morality  were 
cither  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  from  the  various  debates 
that  were  carried  on  during  this  century,  con- 
cerning the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians, 
and  from  the  answers  that  were  given  by  famous 
casuists  to  persons  perplexed  with  religious  scru- 
ples, that  the  true  principles  of  morality  were  not 
as  yet  fixed  with  perspicuity  and  precision,  the 
agreement  or  difference  between  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  sufficiently 
examined  and  determined,  nor  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions made  between  those  parts  of  the  gospel- 
dispensation,  which  are  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
and  those  that  are  beyond  its  reach  and  compre^ 
heusion.  Had  not  the  number  of  adversaries, 
with  whom  the  Lutheran  doctors  were  obliged  to. 
contend,  given  them  perpetual  employment  in 
the  field  of  controversy,  and  robbed  them  of  that 
precious  leisure  which  they  might  have  conse- 
crated to  tue  advancement  of  real  piety  and  vir- 

X  3  tue, 

15*  [f]  The  moral  writers  of  this  century  were  called  Mo- 
ralisantes,  a  barbarous  term,  of  which  the  Englifh  word  Mo' 
raliseri  bears  some  resemblance. 
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CENT,  tue,  they  would  certainly  have  been  free  from  the 
sicT.  tii. defects  now  mentioned,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
Fakt  h. equalled  the  best  moral  writers  of  modern  timet 
'       This  consideration  will  also  diminish  our  wonder 
at  a   circumstance,  which    otherwise  might  seem 
surprising,  that  none  of  the  famous  Lutheran  doc- 
tors attempted  to   give   a  regular  system  of  mo- 
rality.     Melancthon    himself,   whose     exquisite 
judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  ^^ 
ducing  into  a  compendious  system  the  elements  of 
every   science,   never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
treating  morals  in  this  manner ;  but  has  inserted, 
on  the  contrary,  all  his  practical  rules  and  instruc- 
tions under  the  theological  articles  that  relate  to  the 
laWj  siriy  free-will^  faith  J  bope^  and  charityn 
Pokmic  or     XIX.  All  the  divines  of  this  century  were  edu- 
controver-  ^atcd  iu  the  school  of  controversy,  and  so  trained 
1^.        up  to  spiritual  war,  that  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  a  bold  and  vehement  disputant,  were  consi- 
dered as  synonymous  terms.     It  could  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  in  an    age  when  foreign 
quarrels  and  intestine  divisions  of  a  religious  na- 
ture threw  all  the  countries  oi  Europe  into  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  obliged  the   doctors   of  the  con- 
tending churches  to  be  perpetually  in   action,  or 
at  least  in  a  posture  of  defence.     These  champions 
of  the  Reformation  were  not,   however,  all  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit,  nor  did  they  attack 
and  defend  with  the  same  arms.     Such  of  them  as 
were  contemporary  with   Luther,  or  lived  near 
his  time,  were   remarkable    for  the  simplicity  of 
their   reasoning,  and   attacked    their  adversaries 
with  no  other  arguments  than  those  which  tliey 
drew  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  fathers.     Towards 
the   latter   end   of  the  century  this  method  was 
considerably  changed,  and  we  see  those  doctors, 
who  were  its   chief  ornaments,  reinforcing  their 
cause  with  the  succours  of  the  Aristotehan  phiJ<^ 

sophy 
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•ophy,  and  thus  losing,  in  point  of  perspicuity  c  ^  n  t. 
and  evidence,  what  they  gained  in  point  of  sub  srcr.  iii. 
tilty  and  imagined  science.  It  is  true,  as  hasP^>^Tii. 
been  already  observed  more  than  once,  tliat  they 
were  too  naturally,  though  inconsiderately,  led  to 
adopt  this  method  of  disputing  by  the  ex-tniple  of 
^eir  adversaries  the  Roman  ca'iolics.  Trie  lat- 
ter having-  learnt,  by  ^,  clisa^rcc-able  and  dis- 
^uraging  experience,  that  their  cause  wab  unable 
p>  support  that  plain  and  persp  cuou^  m^t!i  k1  of 
ircasoning,  that  is  the  proper  test  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  had  rec^jurse  to  stritagin  when 
evidence  failed,  and  involved  both  their  argu- 
ments and  their  opinions  m  the  dark  and  intric  ite 
inazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  and  it  was 
this  that  engaged  the  protcs.ant  di.ctors  tociiange 
^cir  weapons,  aud  to  employ  methods  of  defence 
unworthy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  thy  had 
embarked. 

The  spirit  of  zeal  that  animated  the  Lutheran 
divines  was,  generally  speaking,  very  far  from 
^ing  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  charity.  If  we  ex- 
cept Melancthon,  in  whom  a  predominant  mild- 
pess  and  sweetness  of  natural  temper  triumphed 
ijvcr  the  contagit)us  ferocity  of  the  times,  all  the 
disputants  of  this  century  discovered  too  much 
bitterness  and  animosity  in  their  transactions  and 
in  their  writings.  Luther  himself  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  sanguine  tnbe,  who  he  far  surpa^^scd 
m  invectives  and  abuse,  treating  his  advcisuries 
with  the  most  brutal  asperity,  and  sparing  neither 
rank  nor  condition,  however  elevated  or  respect- 
able they  might  be.  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  criminal  nature  of  this  asperity 
and  vehemence  will  be  much  alleviated,  when 
^cy  are  considered  in  one  point  of  view  with  the 
genius  of  thcqe  barbarous  times,  and  the  odious 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  virulent  enemies, 
whom  the  oppressed  reformers  were  called  to  en- 

X  4  counter. 
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c  E  N  T. counter.     When  the  impartial  inquirer  consider 
c  ^^  \ti  the  abominable   calumnies  that   were  lavished  on 

DECT.  IJI.  -,  o        ^      "     T%      n  • 

Part  H.thc  authors  and  mstrumentsor  the  Reformation; 

"^"^      'when  he   reflects   upon  the  horrors  of  fire  and 

sword   employed,   by  blood-thirsty  and  bigotted 

tyrants,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  those  good  men 

whom  they   wanted  arguments  to  persuade  ani 

convince ;  will  not  his  heart  bum  with  a  generous 

indignation  ?  and   will  he    not  think  it  in  somt 

measure  just,  that  such  horrid  proceedings  should 

be  represented   in  their  proper  colours,   arid  be 

stigmatized  by  such  expressions  as  are   suited  to  ^ 

their  demerit  ?  ^  • 

Three  peri-     XX.   In  Older  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  inter- 

d^ti^g^sh!"^'  state  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  revo- 

cd  in  the    lutious  and  changes  that  have  happened  in  it,  with 

the  uithtT-^^^^^  true  springs  and  real  causes,  it  is  necessary 

4n  church,  to  Consider  the  history  of  that  church  under  three 

distinct  periods.     The  first  of  these  extends  frorti 

the   commencement  of  the   Reformation  to  the 

death   of  Luther,  which   happened   in  the  year 

1 546.     The  second  takes   in  the   space  of  tifflis 

elapsed  between  the  death  of  Luther  and  that  of 

Mel  ncthon,  and  consequently  terminates  in  the 

year   f  560  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  century  is 

comprehended  in  the  third  period. 


The  First  Period. 

During  the  first  period,  all  things  were  trans- 
r.cttd  in  ilic  Li;  heran  Church  in  a  manner  con- 
formaljle  to  the  sentirrv  nts,  counsels,  and  or- 
ders of  LuTHLR.  This  eminent  Reformer, 
Avhcse  undaunted  resolution,  and  amazing  credit 
and  autiiority,  renaeied  him  equal  to  the  most 
iirdunus  attempts,  easily  suppressed  the  commo- 
tions and  di>se:isions  that  arose  from  time  to  time 
in  the  church,  and  did  not  sufter  the  sects,  that 
beveral  had  attempted  to  form  in  its  bosom,  to 

gather 
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gather  strength,  or  to  arrive  at  any  considerable^  xvi '''" 
degree  of  consistence  and  nvdtuiity.     The  naturals kct.ul 
consequence  of  this  was,  tha^  during  the  life  ot^^*^  ^\ 
that  great  man,  thd  internal  sute  of  the  Lutheran  . 
church  was  a  state  of  tolerable   tranquillity  and 
tepose  ;  and  all  such  as  attempted  to  foment  divi- 
iions,  or  to  introduce   any  essviitial  changes,  were 
either  speedily  reduced  to  silence,  or  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  new  community. 

'    XXL  The  infancy  of  this  church  was  troubled  Debates  be* 
by  an  impetuous  rabble  of  wrong-headed  Fanatics,  tj^r^and  the 
who  introduced  the  utmost   confusion   wherever  fanatlct 
they  had  occasion  to  spread  their  pestilential  errors,  ^"j^j  ^^ 
and  who  pretended  that  they  had  received  a  di- church  du- 
vine  inspiration,  authorising  them  to  erect  a  new  p^^.^^^*   *^ 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which   sin  and  corruption 
were  to  have  no  place.     The  leaders  of  this  tur- 
bulent and  riotous  sect  were  Munzer,  Storchius, 
Stubner,   and   others,   partly   Swiss,    and    partly 
Germans,  who  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  and 
rebellion  in  several  parts  oi  Europe ^  and  chiefly  in 
Germany,  and  excited  among  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude  tumults   and    commotions,   which,   though 
le»s  violent  in  some  places  than  in   others,  were, 
nevertheless,   formidable  wherever  they   appear- 
ed [d].     The  history  of  this  seditious  band  is  full 
of  obscurity  and  confusion.     A  regular,  full,  and 
iaccurate  account  of  it  neither  has,  nor  could  well 
be,   committed   to  writing  ;  since,    on    the   one 
hand,  the  opinions  and  actions  of  these   Fanatics 
were  a  motely  chaos  of  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions,  and,   on   the  other,   the   age,  in   which 
they  lived,  produced  few  w^riters  who   had  either 
the  leisure  or  the  capacity  to  observe  with  dili- 
gence, 

{/]  Jo.  Baptista  Ottms,  in  his  Annales  Anahaptht,  p.  8.  ha^ 
coUccted  a  considerable  number  of  facts  relating  to  these  fa- 
natical commotions,  which  are  also  mentioned  by  all  tho 
tviitcrs  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation, 
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CENT,  gcnce,  or  to  relate  with  accuracy,  commotions 
Sect.  in. 3^^ J  tumuIts  of  thls  extraordinary  kind.  Ic  » 
^AKT  g however  certain,  that,  from  the  most  profligate 
•  '  and  abandoned  part  of  this  enthusiastical  multi- 
tude, those  seditious  armies  were  formed,  ^hich 
kindled  in  Germany  the  War  of  the  Peasants^  aofl 
afterwards  seized  upon  the  city  oi  Munster^\x\VQ\i* 
ing  the  whole  province  of  Westphalia  in  the  moit 
dreadful  calamities.  It  is  also  well  known,  that 
the  better  part  of  this  niotely  tribe,  terrified  by 
the  unhappy  and  deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy 
assi:ciatcs,  whom  they  saw  extirpated  and  massa- 
cred with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  saved 
themselves  from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and,  at 
length,  embraced  the  communion  of  those  who 
^rc  called  Mennonites  [e].  The  zeal,  vigilance, 
and  resolution  of  t,uther  happily  prevented  the 
divisions,  which  the  odious  disciples  of  Munzer 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  church  he  had  founded, 
and  preserved  the  giddy  and  credulous  multitude 
from  their  seductions.  And  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  and 
fortitude  of  this  active  and  undaunted  reformer, 
the  Lutheran  church  would,  in  its  infancy,  have 
fallen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic  fury  of 
these  detestable  fanatics  [/]. 
Ctfolostadt.  XXll.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  the  kind  now 
described,  while  they  met  with  the  warmest  oppo- 
sition from  Luther,  found  on  the  contrary;  in 

Caro- 

^  [f]  ^^^  tumults  of  the  anabaptists  in  Germany,  andtU 
junction  of  the  better  part  of  them  with  Mennon,  have  ^Irttdj 
been  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner,  sect.  i.  chap.  ii.  sect,  xxu 
For  an  ample  account  of  the  origin,  doctrine,  and  progress  of 
the  Mennonites,  see  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  part  ox 
this  third  «'CCtion,  cent.  xvi. 

&li*  [/]  'I'he  danger  that  threatened  the  Lutheran  church 
in  these  tumults  of  the  German  anabaptists,  was  so  much  the 
greater  on  account  of  the  inclination  which  Munzer  and  Storck 
discovered  at  first  for  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  which  Carolostadt  seemed  for  some  tine 
to  entertain  with  respect  to  these  fanatics. 
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Carolostadt,  his  colleague,  such  a  credulous  at-^  ^^^  '^^ 
tention  to  their  seductions,  as  naturally  flattered sict.ih, 
them  with  the  hopes  of  his  patrunage  and  favour.  f_^j^2_!i 
This  divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Franconia^  was 
neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  merit. ;  but  im- 
prudence and  precipitation  were  the  distinguished 
lines  of  his  warm  and  violent  character.  Of  these 
he  gave  the  most  evident  marks,  in  the  year  1522, 
when,  during  the  absence  of  Luther,  he  excited 
no  small  tumult  at  IMttemberg^  by  ordering  the 
images  to  be  taken  ouc  of  the  churches,  and  other 
enterprises  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature  [^]. 
This  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  sudden  return 
of  Luther,  whose  presence  and  exhortations 
calmed  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  people ;  and 
here  must  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  rupture 
between  him  and  Carolostadt,  For  the  latter 
immediately  retired  from  IVittefnberg  to  Orlamund^ 
jvhere  he   not  only  opposed    the   sentiments  of 

Luther 

85*  [/]  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  from  Dr  Mo^ 
sheim^s  account  of  this  matter,  that  Carolostadt  introduced 
these  changes  merely  by  his  own  authority  ;  but  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case  \  the  suppression  of  private  masses,  the 
removal  of  images  out  of  the  churches,  the  abolition  of  the 
law  which  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  which  arc  the 
changes  hinted  at  by  our  historian  as  rash  and  perilous,  were 
e£Fected  by  Carolostadt,  in  conjunction  with  Bugenhagius« 
Melancthon,  Jonas  AmsdorfF,  and  others,  and  were  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  So  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
Luther^s  displeasure  at  these  changes,  was  their  being  intro- 
duced in  his  absence  ;  unless  we  suppose  that  he  had  not  so 
far  got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  superstition,  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  absurdity  and  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  use  of 
images,  &c.  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  that  imposed  ce- 
libacy on  the  clergy,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  object 
of  his  warmest  approbation.  This  appears  from  the  following 
expressions  in  his  letter  to  Amsdorff:  '*  Carolostadii  nuptiae 
mire  placent :  novi  puellam :  comfortet  eum  Dominus  in  bo* 
Hum  exemplum  inhibendae  et  minuends  Papisticx  libidiois.'* 
He  confirmed  soon  afterwards  this  approbation  by  his  own 
example. 
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c  E  M  T.  Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist  [b]j  but  alsQ 
Sect.  III.  discovercd,  in  several  instances,  a  fanatical  turn  "of 
y  A  »  ^  "-mind  [/].  He  was  therefore  commanded  to  leave 
the  elector  of  Saxony ^  which  he  did  accordingly, 
and  repaired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  propagated 
his  doctrines,  and  taught  with  success,  first  at 
Zurich,  and  afterwards  at  Basils  retaining  stilly 
however,  as  long  as  he  hved,  a  favourable  dispo- 
sition towards  the  sect  of  the  anabaptists,  and,  iiL 

general^ 

^  [^]  This  difference  of  opinion  between  Carolostadt  aatL 
Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,   was  the   true  cau^  of  th^ 
violent  rupture  between  those  two  eminent  men,  and  it  was 
very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  latter.     For.  however  the  ex- 
plication; which  the  former  gave  of  the  words  of  the  institii-> 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  appear  forced,  yet  the  scnti— 
m^^nts  he  entertained  of  that  ordinance  as  a  commemoratioa  of^ 
Ci.'isi's  death,  and  not  as  a  celebration  of  his  bodily  presence^ 
in  consequence  of  a  consubstantiation  with  the  bread  and  wioe^ 
are  infinitely  more  rational  than  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which 
is  loaded  with  some  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities  of  trail- 
substantiation.     And  if  it  be  supposed  that  Carolostadt  straio- 
cd  the  rule  of  interpretation  too  far,   when  he  alleged,  that 
Christ  pronounced  the  pronoun  this  (in  the  words,  Thu  is  mf 
body)  pointing  to  his  body,  and  not  to  the  bread,  what  {hall 
we  think  of  Luther's  explaining   the   nonsensical  doctrine  of 
consubsiantiatiun  by  the  similitude  of  a  red  hot  iron,  in  which 
two  elements  are  united,  as   the  body  of  Christ  is  with  the 
bread  in  the  euch:irist  >     £ut  of  this  more  in  its  proper  place. 

^  [0  l^his  censure  is  with  too  much  truth  applicable  to 
Carolostadt.— Though  he  did  not  adopt  the  impious  aiid  abo« 
minable  doctrines  of  Munzer  and  his  band  (as  Dr  Mosheim 
permits  the  uninstructed  reader  to  imagine  by  mentioning,  li^ 
general,  as  being  a  friend  to  these  fanatics),  yet  he  certainly 
was  chargeable  with  some  extravagancies  that  were  observe- 
able  in  the  tenets  of  that  wrong-headed  tribe.  He  was  for 
abolishing  the  civil  law,  with  the  municipal  laws  and  cohsti* 
tutions  ot  the  German  empire,  and  proposed  substituting  the 
law  of  Moses  in  their  plice.  He  distinguished  himself  Isy  rail- 
ing at  the  academies,  declaiming  against  human  learalng,  and 
other  follies. 

**  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.'' 
See  Val.  Ern.  Loschcri  Ilistoria  motuum  inter  Lutheranoi  et 
Reformat,  part  L  cap.  i. — Dan.  Gerdcs,  Vita  Carolostadii^  ii^ 
MiscelL  Grcningenj.  novis,  torn.  i. 
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^neral  to  all  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  pretended  cent. 
to  a   divine  inspiration   [^].     Thus  then  did  Lu-si ex. Hi- 
ther, in  a  short  space  of  time,  lay  this  new  storm  Part.  \u 
that  the  precipitation  of  Carolostadt  had  raised  in       ' 
the  c:hurch. 

XXllI.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Carolostadt4*;;^^ 
wit  hi  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  eucharist,  was  not  extinguished  by  his 
exile,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  revived^ 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  man  of  much  the  same  turn 
of  xnind,  a  Silesian  knight,  and  counsellor  to  the 
dimltce  of  Lignitz^  whose  name  was  Caspar 
.wenckfeldt.  This  nobleman,  seconded  by 
.entine     Crautwald,     a     man     of     eminent 

learnings 


[ii]  This  afRrmation  of  Dr  Mosheim  wants  much  to  be 
difiedv     In  the  original  it  stands  ihus  :  *'  Dum  vixit  vero 
L  baptistarum,   et   hominum  divina  visa  jictantium  partibus 
icum  sfesc  ostcndit," — i.  e.    as  lonj^  as  he  lived,  he  shewed 
■**^isclf  a  friend  to  the  anabaptists,   and  other  enthusiasts  who 
P^^tended  to  divine  inspiration.    But  how  could  our  historian 
*^^«rt  this  without  restriction,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Ca- 
rolostadt, after  his  banishment  from  Saxony,  composed  a  trea- 
^^*«  against  enthusiasm  in  general,  and  against  the  extravagant 
^^»iets  and  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  anabaptists  in  parti- 
^^lar  ?     Nay,   more  j  this  treatise  was  addressed  to  Luther, 
^•^lio  was  $0  affected  by  it,  that,  repenting  of  the  unworthy 
^^catment  he  had  given  to  Carolostadt,  he  pleaded  his  cause, 
^tid  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission  for  him  to  return 
^t\to  Saxony.     See  Gerdes,  Vita  Carokstadii^  in  MiscelL  Gro* 
'^ingens*     After  this  reconciliation  with  Luther,  he  composed 
^  treatise  on  the  eucharist,   which  breathes  the  most  amiable 
spirit  of  moderation  and  humility  \  and,  having  perused   the 
^'r'l tings  of  Zuingle,  where  he  saw  his  own  sentiments  on  that 
•UDJcct  maintained  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force  of 
evidence,  he   repaired,   a  second  time,   to  Zurich,  and  from 
whence  to  Basil,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  oftices  of  pas- 
Xox  and  professor  of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in 
^he  exemplary  and  constant  practice  of  ev«.iy  Christian   vir- 
tue, he  died,  amidst  the  wairacbt  effusions  of  piety  and  rtbi-r.. 
nation,  on  the  25th  of  December,    1541.      All  this  is  tcstifud 
solemnly  in  a  letter  of  the  Icained  an  (  pious  Giynicns -if  B  >- 
sil,    to   Pitiscus,  chhplain   to  the  oK-cror  Pabiiiu,  and  shews 
liow  little  credit  ought  to  be  given   to   the    assertions  of  the 
ignorant   Moreri,  or    to   the  in^iuuutiuns   of  the   insidious 
Ibossuet. 
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CBN  T.  learning,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  prince  ncwf 
g^^^^'jij  mentioned,  took  notice  of  many  things,  which  he 
Pakt  II. looked  upon  as  erroneous  and  defective,  in  the 
opinions   and  rites  established  by  Luther ;  and, 
had  not  the  latter  been  extremely  vigilant,  as  well 
as  vigorously  supported   by  his  friends  and  adhe- 
rents, would  have  undoubtedly  brought  about  a 
considerable  schism  in  the  church;   Every  circum- 
stance in  Schwenckfeldt's  conduct  and  appear- 
ance was  adapted  to  give  him  credit  and  influenced 
His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  life,  in  all  respecti^ 
exemplary.     His  exhortations  in  favour  of  tru^ 
and  solid  piety  were  warm  and  persuasive,  and  hi* 
principal  zeal    was  employed    in   promoting  ic 
among  the  people.     By  this  means  he  gained  th^ 
esteem  and  friendship  of  many  learned   and  piou^ 
men  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches^ 
who  favoured  his  sentiments,  and  undertook  t 
defend  him  against  all  his    adversaries  [/]•     Not 
withstanding  all  this  he  was  banished  by  his 
reign  both  from  the  court  and  from  his  country^ 
in  the  year   1528,  only  because  Zuinglehada 
proved  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  eucharist 
and  declared  that  they  did  not   differ  essentiall; 
from  his  own.     From  that  time  the   persecute 
knight  wandered  from   place  to  place,  under  va 
rious  turns  of  fortune,  until  death  put  an  end  t 
his  trials  in  the  year  1561    [;/;].  He  had  founde 
a   small  congregation  in  Silesia^  which  were  perse 

cute 


[/]  See  Jo,  Conr.  Fueslini  Centuria  I.  Epistelar  ^  Reformat 
toribut  llelveticis  Scriptar.  169,  175,  225.  Museum  Heheticmi 
torn.  iv.  p.  445. 

[rri]  Jo.  Wigandi  Schwenchfeldianismus^  Lips.  1 586,  10410. 
— Cour.  Schluaieli  urgi,  d/fl/og'/ iftfTf/JTor.  lib.  x.  published 
at  Francfort  in  the  year  1599,  in  8vo.— The  most  accurate  ac- 
counts of  this  nobleman  have  been  given  by  Chr.  Aug.  Salig. 
in  his  Histor,  August,  Confessiouis^  torn.  iii.  lib.  xi.  p.  951. 
and  by  Godt.  An.old,  in  a  Gtrnian  work,  entitled,  Kirci^en 
vnd  Kc:-zi  r  Uistcrit;^  p.  72c,  boih  which  authors  huvc  plcadtd 
the  cause  of  Schwciickftldt." 
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cured  and  ejcdled  in  our  times  by  the  popish  pos-  cent. 
scssors  of  that  country  ;  but  have  been  reftorcd  tOg^^V  itl 
their  former  habitations  and   privileges,  civil  and  Part  il 
religious,  since  the  year  1742,  by  the  present  king  ' 
tS  Prussia  [«]. 

XXiV.  The  upright  intentions  of  Schwenck- 17*  doc- 
fcldt,  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  schw^k- 
piety,  deserve,  no  doubt,  the  highell  comnienda-fcUt 
tion  ;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  his 
»  *|>rudence  and  judgment.  The  good  man  had  a 
natunil  propensity  towards  fanaticism,  and  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission 
to*  propagate  his  opinions.  He  differed  from 
Luther,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
Jn  three  points,  which  it  is  proper  to  selcdl  from 
others  of  less  consequence :  The  first  of  these 
points  related  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  eu- 
charist.  Schwenckfeldt  inverted  the  following 
Words  of  Christ :  Tbis*  is  my  body,  and  insisted 
on  their  being  thus  understix^d  :  '*  My  body  is 
**  tbiSj  i.  e.  such  as  this  bread  w^hich  is  broken 
"  and  consumed :  a  true  and  real  food,  wliich 
*'  nourisheth,   sa^isfieth,  and  delighteth  tlie  souL 

My  blood  is  this^   that  is,  such  in  its  eftects  as 

the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  rcfresheth  the 
**  heart."  The  poor  man  imagined  that  this 
nvonderful  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  from 
heaven;  wiiich  circumstance  alone  is  a  sufficient 
demonstration  of  his  folly. 

The  second  point  in  which  he  differed  from  Lu- 
ther, was  in  his  hypothesis  relating  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  divine  word.  He  denied,  for  example, 
that  the  external  word^  which  is  committed  to 
writing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  endowed 
with  t lie  power  ot  healinjy  illuminating^  and  r^- 
newinj  the  mind  ;  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to 

the 

[«]  See  an  account  of  SchwenckfeUh's  Conjcssian  of  Faith ^ 
In  Jo.  Chr.  Kochcri  Bibiiotbcca  Thcolo^ia:  Sjmbulicar^  p.  437. 
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CENT,  the  internal  wordy  which,  according  to  his  notion^ 

Sect  iH.^v'^s  Clirist    himsclf.     His.  discourses,    however^ 

Paat  h.  concerning   this  internal  word  were,  as  usually 

^       happens  to  persons  of  his  turn,  so  full  of  confur! 

sion,   obscurity,  and  contradiction,    that   it  was 

difficult  to  tind  out  what  his  doctrine  really  Was, 

and  whether  or  not  it  resembled  that,  of  the  Mys-c 

tics  and  Quakers,  or  was  borrowed  from  a  different 

source. 

.   His  doctrine  concerning  the  human  nature  of' 
Christ,    formed  the  third  subject  of  debate  bc^ 
tween   him   and  the  Lutherans.     He   would  not 
allow  Christ's  human  nature^  in  its  exalted  statte, 
to  be  called  a  creature^  or  a  created  substance,  as 
such  denomination    appeared    to   him    infinitely 
below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it  is,  in  that 
glorious  state,  with   the   divine  essence^      This 
notion  of  Schvvenckfeldt  bears  a  remarkable  af- 
finity to  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which,  bow- 
ever,  he   professed  to  reject ;   and,   in  his  turn^ 
accused  those  of  Nestorianism,  who  gave  the  de* 
nomination  of  a  creature  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ. 
Tbe  Anti-      XXV.  An  intemperate  ieal,  by  .^training  too 
^*'*'""'    far  certain  truths,   turns  them  into  falsehood,  or, 
at  least,  often  renders  them  the  occasion  of  the 
most  pernicious  abuses.     A  striking  instance  of 
this  happened   during   the    ministry  of   Luther. 
For,  while  he  was  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
imprinting  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  represents  Christ's 
merits  as  the  source  of  man's  salvation,  and  while 
lie  was  eagerly  employed  in  censuring  and  refuting 
the  popish  doctors,  who  mixed  the  law  d^n^  gospel 
togeiher,  and  represented  eternal  happiness  as  the 
fruit  of   legal  obedience,    a  fanatic   arose,  who 
abused  his  doctrine,  by  over-straining  it,  and  thus 
opened  a    field   for   the  most    dangerous    errors. 
This  new  teacher  was  John   Agricola,  a  native 

of 
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^  Audeben,  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Luthe-C  e  n  T* 

XVI 

J^n  church,  though  chargeable  with  vanity,  pre-gac  t.  hi. 
sumption,  and  artifice.     He  first  began  to  make  p  a  rt  n, 
a  noise  in  the  year  1538,  when  from  the  doctrine 
ofLuther,  now  mentioned,   he  took   occasion  to 
declaim  against  the  law^  maintaining,  that  it  was 
neither  fit  to  be  proposed  to  the  people  as  a  rule 
of  manners,  nor  to  be  used  in  the   church   as   a 
means  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone 
was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the 
ch  u.rches  and  in  the  schools   of  learning.      The^ 
follcwers   of  Agricola  were  called  Antinomians^ 
I.  ^^  enemies  of  the  law.     But  the  fortitude,  vigi- 
lance and  credit  of  Luther  suppressed   this  sect 
in  its  very  infancy,  and  Agricola,  intimidated  by 
tlk^  opposition  of  such  a  respectable  adversary, 
aclcnowledged  and  renounced  his  pernicious  sys- 
tem.    But  this  recantation  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sincere  ;  since  it  is  said,  that  when  his  fears 
W^re  dispelled  by  the  death  ofLuther,  he  return- 
ee!   to  his  errors,  and  gained  proselytes  to  his  ex^ 
tr^^vagant  doctrine  [0]. 

!XXVL  The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians,  if  theirTHcdoc- 
^d^ersaries  are  to  be  believed,  were  of  the  most  a^^u 
noxious  nature  and  tendency  ;  for  they  are  sup-cwnincdi 
posed  to  have  taught  the  loosest  and  most  disso- 
ltt"te  doctrine  in  point  of  morals,  and  to  have 
^^c^^^intained,  that  it  was  allowable   to  follow  the 
ucn pulse  of  every  passion,  and  to  transgress  with- 
^  Vit  reluctance,  the  divine  law,  provided  the  trans- 
K^cssor  laid  hold  on  Christ,  and  embraced   his 
^^^TOts  by  a  lively  faith.      Such,  at  least,  is  the 
representation  that  is  generally  given  of  their 
^^lictrine  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  received  with 
^^^o  much  credulity.     For  whoever  looks  into  this 
Vol.  IV,  Y  matter 

[0]  See  Caspar.  Sagittarius  Intraduct,  ad  Histor,  EccUsiast. 
^^«n.  i.  p.  838. — Baylc  Dictionnaire,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article  Is- 
*^bius. — Conr.  Schlusselburgii  Catahg.  Haret,  lib.  iv. — G, 
^^raold.  Kirchen  und  KeiTicr  Historic^  p.  813, 
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c  B  N  T.  matter  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  soon 
S  ^7lII  ^^  persuaded,  that  such  an  absurd  and  impious 
Pa  h't  iii doctrine  is  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Acri« 
COLA,  and  that  the  principal  faidt  of  this 
presumptuous  man  lay  in  some  harsh  and  in- 
accurate expressions,  that  were  susceptible  of 
dangerous  and  pernicious  interpretations.  By  the 
term  law  he  understood  the  Ten  Commmd' 
mentSf  promulgated  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation; and  he  considered  this  law  as  enacted 
for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Christians.  He  ex* 
plained,  at  the  same  time,  the  term  Gosfei 
(which  he  considered  as  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  law)  in  its  true  and  extensive  sense,  as 
comprehending  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  roeriti 
of  Christ  rendered  salutary  by  faith,  but  aba 
the  sublime  precepts  of  holiness  and  virtue,  d^ 
livered  by  the  divme  Saviour  as  rules  of  obe- 
dience. If,  therefore,  we  fellow  the  intention  of 
Agricola,  without  interpreting,  in  a  rigorott 
manner,  the  uncouth  phrases  and  improper  ex- 
pressions he  so  frequently  and  so  injudicioudy 
employed,  his  doctrine  will  plainly  amount  to  this: 
That  the  Ten  Commandments^  published  during 
the  ministry  of  Moses,  were  chiefly  designed 
^*  for  the  Jews,  and  on  that  account  might  be 
**  lawfully  neglected  and  laid  aside  by  Christians: 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  explain  with 
perspicuity,  and  to  enforce  with  zeal,  wbil 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
"  New  Testament,  both  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  salvation^  and  the*  obligt* 
tions  of  repentance  and  virtue.**  The  greatest 
part  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  are  charge- 
able with  a  want  of  precision  and  consistency 
in  expressing  their  sentiments ;  hence  their  real 
sentiments  have  been  misunderstood,  and  opinions, 
have  been  imputed  to  them  which  they  never 
entertained^ 
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The  Second  Period. 

XXVIL  After  the  death  of  Luth£R,   whiih^  ^n  t. 
iiappenedin  the  year  1546,  Philip  Melancthon  s  «  c  t  *iil 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  doctors.  **a  r  tiu 
The  merit,  genius,  and  talents  of  this  new  chief Dcb»t^ 
were,  undoubtedly,  great  and  illustrious ;  though^*  »r«e 
it  must  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that   he^"^f  Jjjf 
was  inferior  to  Luther  in  many   respects  [^],nodofthe 
and  more  especially  in  courage,  stedfastness,  and^^^J^^ 
personal  authority.     His  natural  temper  was  soft  twees  the 
and  flexible;  his  love  of  peace  almost  excessive  ;^^  ^^ 
and  his  apprehensions  of  the  displeasure  and  re-thatofMe« 
sentment  of  men  in  power  were  such  as  betrayed^*^**^ 
a  pusillanimous  spirit.     He  was  ambitious  of  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
any  intercourse,  and  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
employing  the  force  of  threatenings,  or   the  re- 
straints of  fear,  to  suppress*  the  efforts  of  religious 
faction,  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  irregular 
love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  to  secure  to  the 
church  the  obedience  of  its  members^   It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  Melancthon^s  sentiments, 
en  some  points  of  no  inconsiderable  moment,  were 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Luther  ;  and  it 
nay  not  be  improper  to  point  out  the   principal 
•nbjects  on  which  they  adopted  different  ways  of 
thinking. 

-  In  the  Jirst  place,  Melancthon  was  of  opinion, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord^  many 

Y  2  things 

•5*  [^]  It  would  ccrtamly  be  rcry  difficult  to  point  out  the 
iMony  rttpeets  in  which  Dr  Mosheim  affirms  that  Luther  was 
iuperior  to  Melancthon*  For  if  the  single  article  of  coaragc^ 
•nd  firmness  of  mind  be  excepted,  I  know  no  other  respect  in 
^hich  Melancthon  is  not  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  Luther* 
^e  was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  much  bit 
superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness,  and  htttiamt^b 
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CENT,  things  might  be  connived  at  and  tolerated  in  the 

SKfr^lII  ^^^^^^  oi  Rome^  which  Luther  considered  as  ab- 
p  A  R  T 11.  solutely  insupportable.  The  former  carried  so 
far  the  spirit  of  toleratioh  and  indulgence,  ai  ta 
discover  no  reluctance  against  retaining  the  an< 
cient  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontif, 
on  certain  conditions,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  might  be  without  prejudice  to  the  obligation 
and  authority  of  all  those  truths  that  are  cleariy 
revealed  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

A  second  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  senriments 
between  these  two  great  men  was  furnished  bjr 
the  t**nets  which  Luther  maintained  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such 
were  bis  ideas  concerning  faith,  as  the  only  cause 
of  salvation,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  our  fmal  happiness,  and  man's  natural 
incapacity  of  promoting  his  own  conversion.  In 
avoiding  the  corrupt  nfttions  which  were  embra- 
ced by  the  Roman  catholic  doctors  on  these  im- 
portant points  of  theology,  Luther  seemed,  in  the 
judg.nent  of  Melancthon,  to  lean  too  much  to- 
wards the  opposite  extreme  [(/]•  Hence  the  lat- 
ter inclined  to  think,  that  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  his  colleague  required  to  be  somewhat 
mitigated,  lest  they  should  give  a  handle  ttf  dan- 
gerous abuses,  and  be  perverted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  pernicious  errors. 

It  may  be  observed,  thirdly ^  that  though  Me- 
lancthon adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther  in 

relation 

^  r^]  I^  is  certain,  that  Luther  carried  the  doctrine  of 
Justi/cnnon  by  Faiib  to  buch  an  excessive  length,  as  seemed} 
thou.j^h  perhaps  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  derogate  not  oulf 
IVom  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  even  from  their  obu* 
gation  and  importance.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
<!onsidered  eithi:r  as  the  conditions  or  mesinf  of  salTaUOD,  no' 
even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it. 
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relation  to  the  eucharist  [r],  yet  he  did  not  con-^  x?  ^" 

£der  their  controversy  with  the  divines  of  SwiV-SECT.iil. 
Titrland  on  that  subject,  as  a  matter  of  sufficient  p  a  a  t  il 

moment  to  occasion  a  breach  of  church-commu-  '  ■* 
nion  and  fraternal  concord,  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  He  thought  that  this  happy  concord 
Hiight  be  easily  preserved  by  expressing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist,  and  Christ's  presence  in 
that  ordinance,  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
which  the  two  churches  might  explain  according 
to  their  respective  systems. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon,which, 
though  he  did  not  entirely  conceal  during  the  Ufa 
of  Luther,  he  delivered,  nevertheless,  with  great 
circumspection  and  modesty,  yielding  always  to 
the  authority  of  his  colleague,  for  whom  he  had  a 
sincere  friendship,  and  of  whom  also  he  stood 
in  awe.  But  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Lu- 
ther closed,  than  he  inculcated  with  the  great- 
est plainness  and  freedom,  what  he  had  be- 
fore only  hinted  at  with  timorousness  and  cau- 

Y  3  tion. 

tSr  [r]  It  18  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr  Mosheim  af- 
linning  that  Melancthon  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther  in 
relation  to  the  eucharist,  when  the  contrary  is  well  known.  It 
is  true,  in  t^j  writings  of  Melancthon,  which  were  published 
before  the  year  1529,  or  1530,  there  are  pasiiages,  which  shew 
that  he  had  not,  as  yet,  thoroughly  examined  the  controversy 
relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  It 
h  also  true,  that  during  the  disputes  carried  on  between  West- 
phal  and  Calvin,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  concerning  the  real 
prennce^  he  did  not  declare  liimsclf  in  an  open  manner  for  ei- 
ther side  (which,  however,  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  his  leaning 
to  that  of  Calvin),  but  expressed  his  sorrow  at  these  divisions, 
and  the  spirit  of  animosity  by  which  they  were  iniiamed.  £ut 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  letters  of  Melancthon 
to  Calvin  upon  this  subject,  or  those  extracts  of  them  that  are 
collected  by  Hospinian,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hisioria 
Smersnuntariaj  p.  428.  will  be  persuaded,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  not  only  as  erroneous,  but  e- 
▼en  as  idolatrous  ^  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  inflamhig 
the  present  divisions,  and  of  not  being  seconded,  prevented  him 
from  declaring  his  sentiments  openly.  See  also  Dictionnain  dc 
Bayie^  an.  Mfij^AjicTHON,  note  L. 
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€  E  M  T.  tion.     The  eminent  rank  Melancthok  held  a^ 
Sec7iii  ^°*^S  ^^^  Lutheran  doctors  rendered  this  bold 
Pa  ft  T  ii!  manner  of  proceeding  extremely  disagreeable  to 
^    T       many.  His  doctrine  accordingly  was  censured  aad 
opposed ;  and  thus  the  church  was  dcpri'ved  cf 
the  tranquillity  it  had  enjoyed  undei;  Luther,  and 
exhibited  an  unhappy  scene  of  animosity,  cooteo- 
tion,  and  discord. 
Theadui.       XXVlli.  The  risc  of  these  Unhappy  divisions* 
phoriiiic    jjmsj  be  dated  from    the    year    1548,     wl^n 
tr,arthe    CHARLES    V.  attempted  to  impose    upon    tbe 
dispute      Germans  the  famous  edict,  called  the  Inierinu 
BMtt^'S^  Maurice,  the  new  elector  o£  Saxony ^  desirous  to 
•n  inJiffcr-  kuow  how  far  such  an  edict  ought  to  be  respected 
cnt  fl^urt.  jjj  1^  dominions,  assembled  the  doctors  <rf  IfU-- 
temberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  last  mentioned  city, 
^d  proposed  this  nice  and  critical  subject  to 
their  serious  examination.    Upon  this  occasion 
Melancthon,  complying  with  the  suggestions  of 
that  lenity  and  moderation  that  were  tbe   great 
and  leading  principles  in  the  whole  course  of  his. 
duct  and  actions,  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that, 
in  matt-ers  of  an  ifidiffertnt  nature,  compliance  was 
due  to  tbe  imperial  edicts  [/J.     But  in  the   class 
of  matters  indifferent,  this   great   man  and   his 
associates  placed  many  things  which  hail  appear- 
ed of  the   highest  importance  to   Luther,  and 
could  not,  of  consequence,  be  considered  as  indif- 
ferent by  his  true  disciples  [/].     For  he  regarded 

as 

[/]  The  piece  in  which  Melancthon  and  his  associates  deli- 
vered their  sentiments  relating  to  things  indifferent,  is  commuiw 
ly  called  in  the  German  language,  Das  Leif>ziger  Lnttrim^  and 
was  republished  at  Leipsic  iii  1721,  by  Biekius,  in  a  work  en- 
titled, Da$  dreyfdcbe  Interim. 

^  [/]  If  they  only  are  the  true  disciples  of  Luther,  who 
submit  to  his  judgment,  and  adopt  his  sentiments  in  theo« 
logical  matters,  many  doctors  of  that  communion,  and  our  his* 
torian  among  the  rest,  must  certainly  be  supposed  to  have  for- 
^ted  that  title,  as  will  abundantly  appear  hereafter.  Be  that 
ts  it  may,  Melancthon  can  scarcely,  S  at  all,  be  justified  ia 

pladny 
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as  such,  the  doctrine  o(justification  hy  faith  aione;^  *  ^^  t, 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  eternal  salvation;  the  g^^^  j  jj 
"mumber  ^f  the  sacraments;  t\i^  jurisdiction  claimed  p  a\  t  il 
by  the  pope  and  the  bishops ;  extreme  unction  ;  the 
observation  of  certain  religious  festivals,  and  se- 
veral superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence 
arose  that  violent  scene  of  contention  and  dis- 
cord, that  was  commonly  called  the  Adiapboristic 
£if]  controversy,  which  divided  the  church  during 
many  years,  and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  defenders 
of  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  with 
Flacius  at  their  head,  attacked  with  incredible 
bitterness  and  fury  th«  doctors  of  Wittemberg 
and  Leipsic^  and  particularly  Melancthon,  by 
whose  counsel  and  influence  every  thing  relating 
to  the  Interim  had  been  conducted^  and  accused 
them  of  apostacy  from  the  true  religion,  Mje- 
LANCTHON,  on  the  other  hand^  seconded  by  the 
seal  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  justified  his  con« 
duct  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  vigour  [w].  In 
this  unlucky  debate  the  two  following  questions 
were  principally  discussed:  First,  whether  the 
matter  that  seemed  indifferent  to  Mklancthon  were 
so  in  reality  ?  This  his  adversaries  obstinately  de- 
nied [x].  Secondly,  whether^  in  things  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature^  and  in  which  the  interests  of  religion 

Y  4  are 

pkcing  in  the  class  of  things  indi£ferent  the  doctrines  relating 
to  faith  and  good  works,  which  are  the  fundamental  points  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  the 
incry  binges  on  which  the  gospel  turns. 

85*  [u]  This  controversy  was  called  Adiaphoristich  ;  and  Me- 
Lsncthon  and  his  followers  Adiapborisls^  from  the  Greek  word 
uisM^^^Hf  which  signifies  indifferent, 

[tv]  Schlussenburgi  Catalog.  Hareticor,  lib.  xiiL— Amold^s 
German  work,  entitled,  Kircben  und  Ketzer  Histories  lib.  xvi* 
cap.  xxvi.  p.  8x6.— Salig.  Histor.  Aug,  Confess,  vol.  i.  p.  61 1. 
—The  German  work,  entitled,  Vnschuldige  Nachricbsen^  A. 
1702,  p.  339*  393. — Luc.  Osiandri  Epitome  Histor.  Ecc/es. 
Centur,  xvi.  p.  502. 

1^  See  abovei  note  [/]« 
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CENT,  are  not  essentially  concerned ^  it  be  lawful  to  yield; 

Sect   1 1  ^^  ^^^  enemies  of  the  truth  ? 
p  A  R  T II      XXlX.  This  debate  concerning  things  indif* 
'     ^   '  'ferent  became,  as  might  well  have  been  expected, 
Tcny  tct  on  a  fruitful  source   of  other  controversies,  which 
foot  by      were  equally  detrimental  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Major^on- church,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation* 
cerningthc  Xhc  first  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  warm  di»- 
^^**'^"  pute  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works ^  that 
worH       was  carried  on  with  such  spirit  against  the  rigid 
Lutherans,  by  George  Major,  an  eminent  teach- 
er  of  theology  at  Wittemberg^  Melancthon  had 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  necessity  of  good 
works ^  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  saU 
vation,  might  be  asserted  and  taught,  as  conform- 
able to  the  truths  revealed  m  the  gospel;  and  both 
he  and  his  colleagues  declared  this  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, when  they  were  assembled  at  Leipsic^  in  the 
year  1548,  to  examine  the  famous  edict  already 
mentioned  [y].     This  declaration    was  severely 
censured  by  the   rigid  disciples   of  Luther,  ai 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  their 
chief,  and  as  conformable  both  to  the  tenets  and 
interests  of  the  church  o(  Rome  ;  but  it  found  an 
able  defender  in  Major,  who,  in  the  year  1553, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works  against  the 
extravagant  assertions  of  Amsdorf.    Hence  aros^ 
a  new  controversy  between  the  rigid  and  moder- 
ate  Luthierans,  which  was  carried   on  with  that 
keenness  and  animosity,  that  were  peculiar  to  all 
debates  of  a  religious  nature  during  this  century. 
In  the  course  of  this  warm'  debate,  Amsdorf  was 
so  far  transported  and  infatuated  by  his  excessive 
zeal  forthe  doctrine  of  Luther,  as  to  maintain,  that 
good  works  were  an  impediment  to  salvation  ;  from 
which  imprudent  and  odious  expression  the  flame 
of  controversy  received    new    fuel,  and  broke 

forth 

[y\  The  Interim  of  Charles  ¥• 
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forth  with  redoubled  fury.     On  the  other  hand,c  e  n  t. 
Major  complained  of  the  mahce  or  ignorance  of  g,^^^'jl^^ 
his  adversaries,  who  explained  his  doctrine  in  ^Pa»t  ii» 
manner  quite  difl'erent  from  that  in  which  he  in- '  •    '    ^ 
tended  it  should  be  understood  ;  and,  at  length, 
he  renounced  it  entirely,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear fond  of  wrangling,  or  be  looked  upon  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church.     This  step 
did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which 
was  still  carried   on,  until  it  was  terminated  at 
last  by  the  Form  of  Concord  [%]. 

XXX.  From  the  same  source  that  produced  the'r'*^»yn«'*' 
dispute  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works,  f^J^^^ 
arose  the  synergistical  controversy.  The  Syrwr*  sy. 
^sts  [a]^  whose  doctrine  was  almost  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Semi-pelagians,  denied  that  God 
was  the  only  agent  in  the  conversion  of  sinful 
man  ;  and  affirmed,  that  man  co-operated  with  di- 
vine grace  in  the  accompUshment  of  this  salutary 
purpose.  Here  also  Melancthon  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  Luther ;  at  least,  the  terms  he  em- 
ploys, in  expressing  his  sentiments  concerning 
this  intricate  subject,  are  such  as  Luther  would 
have  rejected  with  horror ;  for  in  the  conference 
at  Leipsic,  already  mentioned,  the  former  of 
these  great  men  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
Cod  drew  to  himself  afui  converted  adult  persons  in 
such  a  manner^  that  the  powerful  impression  of 
his  grace  was  accompanied  with  a  certain 
correspondent  action  of  their  wilL  The  friends 
and  disciples  of  Melancthon  adopted  this 
manner  ot  speaking,  and   used   the   expressions 

of 

[2]  Schlussenburg,  lib.  vii.  Catai,  Haret icor, --^Amoldi  Hist. 
Ecc/esue,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  822. — Jo.  Musaci  Fralection* 
in  Form.  Concord,  p.  181. — Am.  Grevii  Memoria  Job.  West- 
phali,  p.  166. 

25^  [/j]  As  ^his  controversy  turned  upon  the  co-operation  of 
tbe  human  will  ivith  the  divine  grace,  the  persons,  who  main- 
tained this  joint  agency,  were  called  Synergists^  from  t  Greek 
vord  {trvH^yuct.)y  which  signifies  co-operatioiu 
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c  E  N  T.  of  their  master  to  describe  the  nature  qf  the  di« 
j^^^'uj  vine  agency  in  man*s  conversion.  But  this  rc- 
Pak  r  ii!  presentation  of  the  matter  was  far  from  being 
'  agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutherans.     They  looked 

upon  it  as  subversive  of  the  true  and  genuine  doc* 
trine  of  Luther,  relating  to  the  absolute  servitude 
of  the  human  will  [h],  and  the  total   inabilitjoi 
man  to  do  any  good  action,  or  to  bear  any  part 
in  his  own  conversion ;  and  hence  they  opposed 
the  iynergistSyOx  Semi-pelagians,  with  the  utmost 
animosity  and  bitterness.     The  principal  cham* 
pions  in  this  theological  conflict  were  Sirigeuus 
who  defended  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon 
with  singular  dexterity  and  perspicuity,  and  Fla- 
cius,  who  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther :  of  these  doctors,  as  also  the  subject  of 
their  debate,  a  farther  account  will  be  given  pre- 
sently [c]. 
p]3iciii!i,  by      XXXL  During  these  dissensions,  a  new  acade* 
hii  intern-  my  was  fouuded  at  Jena  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
^^^^^fVei^nar^  the  sons  of  the  famous  John  Frederick, 
ny  divisions  whosc  uusucccssful  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles 
Swrdi.     ^-  ^^^  involved  him  in  so  many  calamities,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  electorial  dominions.     The 
noble  founders  of  this  academy,  having  designed 
it  for  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant  religion,  as 
it  was  taught  and  inculcated  by  Luther,  were 
particularly  careful  in  choosing  such  professors  and 
^  divines  as  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment 

to 

85*  [^]  The  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  irresistible 
grace,  and  human  impotence,  were  never  carried  to  a  more  ex- 
cessive length,  not  maintained  vvnth  a  more  virulent  obstinacy^, 
by  any  divine,  than  they  were  by  Luther.  But  in  these  times 
he  has  very  few  followers  in  this  respect^  even  among  those  that 
bear  his  name.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

[c]  See  Schlussenburg  Calal*  Hareticor.  lib.  v.— G.  Arnold, 

►  Histor.  Ecc/es.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  826.— *Bayle  Diction^ 

mairey  at  the  article  Synergistes. — Salig.  Htstor.  August.  C^n^ 

fess,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.  587. 883.— Mu8»i  Pralict,  in  Forma/am 

foncorJi^f  p.  88* 
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to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  that  great  reformer,  c  k  n  t. 
and  their  aversion  to  the  sentiments  of  those  nao-  §  ^^l^  m. 
derate  Lutherans,  who  had  attempted,  by  cer-FAaxUi 
tain  modifications  and  corrections,  to  render  it 
less  harsh* and  disgusting.  And  as  none  of  the 
Lutheran  doctors  were  so  eminent,  on  account  of 
their  uncharitable  and  intemperate  zeal  for  thig 
ancient  doctrine,  as  Matthew  Flacius,  the  vi- 
rulent enemy  of  Melancthon,  and  all  the  PJjU 
Uppzits^  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1557,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Jena.  The  consequences  of 
this  nomination  were,  indeed,  deplorable.  For 
this  turbulent  and  impetuous  nlan,  whom  nature 
had  formed  with  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fo- 
ment divisions  and  propagate  discord,  did  not 
only  revive  all  the  ancient  controversies  that  had 
distracted  the  church,  but  also  excited  new  de- 
bates i  and  sowed,  with  such  avidity  and  success, 
the  seeds  of  contention  between  the  divines  of 
Weimar  and  those  of  the  electorate  oi  Saxony^  that 
a  fatal  schism  m  the  Lutheran  church  was  appre« 
hended  by  many  of  its  wisest  members  [d\.  And, 
indeed,  this  schism  would  have  been  inevitable, 
if  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  Flacius  had 
produced  the  desired  effect.  For,  in  the  year 
J  559,  he  persuaded  the  dukes  oi  Saxe-lVeimar  to 
order  a  refutation  of  the  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  particularly  of  those  that 
were  imputed  to  the  followers  of  Melancthon, 
to  be  drawn  up  with  care,  to  be  promulgated  by 
authority,  and  to  be  placed  among  the  other  reli- 
gious edicts  and  articles  of  faith  that  were  in  force 
in  their  dominions.  But  this  pernicious  design 
of  dividing  the  church  proved  abortive;  for  the 
other  Lutheran  princes,  who  acted  from  the  true 

and 

[rf  J  Sec  the  fioDOus  letter  of  Augurtus,  elector  of  Saxony,  con- 
cerning Flacius  and  his  malignant  attempts,  which  is  published 
fcy  Am.  Greviui  in  his  Memtjria  Job.  Watj^bali^  393. 
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c  R  N  T.  and  genuine  principles  of  the  Reformadon,  dis« 
Si^t'  m  approved  of  this  seditious  book,  from  a  just  ap- 
p  A  R  T  II  prehension  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  present 
'  troubles,  and  to  augment  instead  of  diminishingi 

the  calamities  of  the  church  \e]. 
The  con-        XXXII.  This  thcological  incendiary  kindled 
t^ccn  Fla-  ^^^  flame  of  discord  and  persecution  even  in  the 
cinsand     church  oi  Saxe -Weimar^  and  in  the  university  of 
tngeiiM,  y^jia^  to  which  he  belonged,  by  venting  his  fiiry 
against  Strigelius  [y],  the  friend  and  disciple  oE" 
Melancthon.     This  moderate  divine  adopted^ 
in  many  things,  the  sentiments  of  his  master,  aoA. 
maintained,  particularly,  in  his  public  lectures^ 
that  the  human  wtll,  when  imder  the  influence  oC 
the  divine  grace  leading  it  to  repentance,  was 
totally  unactive^  but  bore  a  certain  part  in 
salutary  work  of  its  conversion.    In  consequenos 
of  this  doctrine,  he  was  accused  by  Flacius  oC 
Synergism  at  the  court  of  Saxe-lVeimar .;  and  by 
the  order  of  the  prince  was  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  was  treated  with  severity  and  rigour.  He  was 
at  length  delivered  from  this  confinement  in  the 
year  1562,  and  allowed  to  resume  his  former  voca- 
tion, in  consequence  of  a  declaration,  of  his  real 
sentiments,  which,  as  he  alleged,  had  been  great- 
ly misrepresented.  This  declaration,  however,  did 
not  either  decide  or  terminate  the   controversy; 
since   Strigelius  seemed  rather   to  conceal  his 
erroneous  sentiments  \g]  under   ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, than  to  renounce  them  entirely.     And 
indeed  he  was  so  conscious  of  this  himself,  that 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  new  calamities  and 

perse- 

/]  Salig.  IJistoria  August,  Confess,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

'  f'\  See  the  writers  oited  in  the  preceding  notes  ^  and  also 
Baylc's  Dicionary^  at  the  article  Strigelius. 

^  [  Sl  ^  ^^^  sentiments  of  Strigelius  were  not,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  very  erroneous  in  the  judgment  of  Dr  Moshcim,  nor 
are  they  such  in  the  estimation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctors  at  this  day. 
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persecutions,  he  retired  from  yena  to  LeipsiCj  and  cent 
from  Leipsic  to  Heidelberg^  where  he   spent   the  %  ,  f  ^^1^ 
remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  appeared  so  unsettled  p  a  r  t  il 
in  his  religious  opinions,  that  it  is  really  doubtful       '    ' 
whether  he  is  to  be  placed  among  the  followers  of 
Luther  or  Calvin. 

XXXUL  The  issue,  however,  of  this  con- *<'™«  P*'- 
troversy,  which  Flacius  had  kindled  with  such^cdi^ufc 
an  intemperate  zeal,  proved  highly  detrimental  cwriedoa 
to  his  own  reputation  and  influence  in  particular, ^f^^*^*"* 
as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  Wcimar. 
in  general.  For  while  this  vehement  disputant 
was  assailing  his  adversary  with  an  inconsiderate 
ardour,  he  exaggerated  so  excessively  the  senti- 
ments, which  he  looked  upon  as  orthodox,  as  to 
maintain  an  opinion  of  the  most  monstrous  and 
detestable  kind  ;  an  opinion  which  made  him  ap- 
pear, even  in  the  judgment  of  his  warmest  friends, 
an  odious  heretic,  and  a  corrupter  of  the  true  re- 
ligion. In  the  year  1560,  a  public  dispute  was 
held  at  Weimar^  between  him  and  Strigelius, 
concerning  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  their  influence  in  the  conversion 
and  conduct  of  the  true  Christian,  In  this  con- 
ference the  latter  seemed  to  attribute  to  unassisted 
nature  too  much,  and  the  former  too  little.  The 
one  looked  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  an  event  that 
extinguished  in  the  human  mind,  every  virtuous 
tendency,  every  noble  faculty,  and  left  nothing 
behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and  corruption. 
The  other  maintained,  that  this  degradation  of 
the  powers  of  nature  was  by  no  means  universal 
or  entire ;  that  the  will  retained  still  some  pro- 
pensity to  worthy  pursuits,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  that  rendered  it  capable  of  attainments 
in  virtue.  Strigelius,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  wiles  of  a  captious  philosophy,  proposed 
to  defeat  his  adversary  by  puzzling  him,  and 
addressed  to  him  with  that  view,  the   following 

question : 
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c  E  N  T.question:  Whether  original siMy  er  the  anrupt  hM^ 
Se^II  '"'*'^*  ^*^  human  soul  contracted  by  the  fall  ^  is  to  be 
Pa  «  T  ii placed  in  the  class  of  substances  or  accidemts? 
Flacius  answered  with  unparalleled  imprudence 
and  temerity »  that  it  belonged  to  the  former; 
and  maintained,  to  his  dying  hour»  this  mosT 
,    extiavagant  and  dangerous  proposition,  that  ori- 
ginal sin  is  the  very  substance  of  human  natwrem. 
Nay,  so  invincible  was  the  obstinacy  with  whiclk 
he  persevered  in  this  strange  doctrine,  that  he 
chose  to  renounce  all  worldly  honours  and  advan-* 
tages  rather  than  depart  from  it.    It  was  coo-^ 
demned  by  the  greatest  and  soundest  part  of  the^ 
Lutheran  church,  as  a  doctrine  that  bore  nosmaUL 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Manichaeans.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  merit,  erudition,  and  credit  of 
Flacius  procured  him  many  respectable  patroi^ 
and  able  defenders  among  the  most  learned  doctort^ 
of  the  church,  who  embraced  his  sentiments,  and 
maintained  his  cause  with  the  greatest  spirit  anrf 
zeal ;    of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Ctruc 
Spangenberg,  Chiustopher  Ir£N.£Us,  and  CiB* 

LESTINE  [A]. 

iTic  coMc      XXXIV,  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  hoir 
3JJ^J^  much  the  Lutheran  church  suffered  from  this  ncir 
^om  the    dispute  in  all  those  places  where  its  contagion  had 
J5Jj^^**  reached,    and  how  detrimental  it  was  to  the 
progress  of  Lutheranism  among  those  who  still 
adhered  to  the  religion  oi  Rome.      For  the  flame 
of  discord  spread  far  and  wide;  it  was  communi- 
cated even  to  those  churches  which  were  erected 

in 

[hi]  ScMussenburg.  Catalog*  Htereticor.  lib.  ii.'-^The  LiCr 
of  Flacius,  written  in  German  by  Ritter,  and  published  in  8to 
at  Francfort,  in  the  year  1725. — Saliji^.  Histor.  Aug,  Ctnfes' 
lio/i^  Tol.  ill.  p.  593. — Arnold  i  His  tor.  Ecciesiast,  lib.  xvi.  capt 
xxix.  p.  829.— Mussei  PntlfCt,  in  FormuL  CoiKorditt^  p.  29, 
—Jo,  Georgii  Leuckfeldii  Historia  Sfiangenketjetisfs.^^For  9  / 
particular  account  of  the  dispute,  that  was  held  publicly  at 
IVeimar^  see  the  Genoaa  work  entitled,  VnscbmU  Nacirifkif 
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in  popish  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  Au-  c  E  nt  t* 
strian  territories,  under  the  gloomy  shade  of  agjcx/uL 
dubious  toleration ;  and  it  so  animated  the  Lu-  p  a  r  t  il 
theran  pastors,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
their  cruel  adversaries,  that  they  could  neither  be 
restrained  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  nor  by  che 
sense  of  danger  [«].  Many  are  of  opinion,  that 
an  ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions  and  de- 
finitions threw  Flacius  inconsiderately  into  the 
extravagant  hypothesis  he  maintained  with  such 
obstinacy,  and  that  his  greatest  heresy  was  no 
more  than  a  foolish  attachment  to  an  unusual 
term.  But  Flacius  seems  to  have  fully  refuted 
this  plea  in  his  behalf,  by  declaring  boldly,  in 
several  parts  of  his  writings,  that  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  philosophical  signification  and  the 
whole  energy  of  the  word  substance^  and  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  tbe  consequences  that  would 
be  drawn  from  the  doctrine  he  had  embraced  [^]. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
senseless  and  excessive  obstinacy  of  this  turbulent 
sian,  who  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his  fortune, 
and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  than 
to  abandon  a  word,  which  was  entirely  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  debate,  and  renounce  an  hypothesis, 
that  was  composed  of  the  most  palpable  contra- 
dictions. 

XXXV.  The 

[i]  See  a  German  work  of  Bern.  Raupack,  entitled,  Zwie* 
/kchc  Zugdbe  %u  dem  Evangeiiscb.  Oesterrieh*  p.  25.  29.  32. 
34/43.  64.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  friends  of  Flacius 
in  Austria  ;  and  particularly  of  Lrenaeus,  in  his  Preshyteroh 
Anstfiace^  p.  69.-— For  tn  account  of  Cselestine,  see  the  Gcr« 
mn  work  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  note. 

\k\  This  will  appear  evident  to  suck  as  will  be  at  tbe  paint 
to  consolt  the  letters  which  Wcstphal  wrote  to  his  friend  F1a« 
cins,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the 
word  substance^  with  the  answers  of  the  latter.  These  Letters 
Md  Answers  are  published  hj  Arnold  Grevius,  in  his  Me^ 
Jo.  Wcstphaiiy  p.  186. 
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CENT.     XXXV.   The  last  controversy  that  we  shaL 
c  ^^IVr  mention,  of  those  that  were  occasioned  by  the 
Part  li.exccssive  lenity  oi  Melancthon,  was  set  on  too^ 
"^^^^ —  by  OsiANDER,  in  the  year  1549,  and  produced^ 
pMtes  kin.   much  discord  and  animosity  in  the  church.  HaA^ 
dicubyo-  its   first  founder  been  yet  aUve,  his  influence  an  A 
authority  would   have  suppressed  in  their  birtlrm 
these  wretched  disputes;  nor  would  Osiandeil^ 
who  despised  the  moderation  of  MELANCiHONt, 
have  dared  either  to  publish  or  defend  his  crud^ 
and  chimerical   opinions    within  the    reach  (^C 
Luther,     Arrogance  and  ^h;;  ularity    were  th« 
principal  lines  in  OsivNJDEi<.\  character,  he  loved 
to  strike  out  new  notions ;  but  his  views  seemed 
always  involved  in  an  intricate  obscurity.  The  dis- 
putes that  arose  concerning  the  Interim^  induced 
him  to  retire  from  Nuremberg^  where  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  pastoral  charge,  to  Konigsberg^  where 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity.    In  this  new 
station  he  began  his  academical  functions,  by 
propagating  notions  concerning  the  Divine  Image^ 
and  the  nature  of  Repentance y  very  different  froni 
the  doctrine  that  LuniER.  had  taught  on  these 
interesting  subjects ;  and,  not  contented  with  this 
deviation  from   the  common  track,   he  thought 
proper,  in  the  year  1550,  to  introduce  consider- 
able alterations  and  corrections  into  the  doctrine 
that  had  been  generally  received  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  with  respect  to  the    means  of  our  jus^ 
tijication  before  God.     When   we   examine  his 
discussion  of  this  important  point,  we  shall  find 
it  much  more  easy  to  perceive  the  opinions  be 
rejected,  than  to  understand  the  system  he  had 
invented  or  adopted  ;  for,  as  was  but  too  usual  ii^ 
this  age,  he  not  only  expressed  his  notions  in  an 
obscure  manner, but  seemed  moreover  perpetually 
in  contradiction  with  himself.  His  doctrine, how- 
ever, when  carefully  examined,   will  appear  to 
amount  to  the  following  propositions :  **  Christ* 

"  considered 
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•'  cronsidered  in  his  human  nature  only^  could  not,c  E  n  t» 
**  t^  J  his   obedience,  to  the  divine   law,  obtain  si^t/uf. 
'**' ^TdstificatiQn  and  pardon  for  sinners ;  neither  can?  a  fc  t  il 
'••  '^ve  be  justified  before  God  by  embracing  and  '•     '    ^ 
•*  applying  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  the  right-- 
**  ^p^usness  and  obedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is 
"  only  through  that  eternal  and  essential  right*' 
**  ^p^usness^  which  dwells  in  Christ  considered  at 
•*  ^^od^  and  which  resides  in  his  divine   nature, 
••  ^liat  is  united  to  the  human,  that  mankind  can 
^  ol)tain  com\i\tXt  justification.     Man  becomes  a 
**  I>artaker  of  this  divine  righteousness  by  faith ; 
"   since  it  is  in  consequent e  of  this  uniting  prin- 
*•  c^iple  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man, 
**  'Writh  his  divine  righteousness  dwells,  there  God 
••  cran  behold  no  sin,  and  therefore,  when  it   is 
••  "present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  regener-- 
,  they  are,  on  its  account,  considered   by  the 
ity  as  righteous^  although  they  be  sinners. 
"  ^4oreover,  this  divine  ^nd  justifying  righteousness 
**  of  Christ  excites  the  faithful  to  the  pursuit  of 
•  holiness,  and  to  the  practice  of  virtue."      This 
docitrine  w^s  zealously  opposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent doctors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and,  in  a 
More  especial  manner,  by  Melakcthon  and   his 
colleagues.     On  the  other  hand,  Osiander   and 
his  sentiments  were  supported  by  persons  of  con- 
•idcrable  weight.     But,  upon  the  death  of  this 
ngidand  fanciful  divine,  the  flame  of  controver- 
sy was  cooled,  and  dwindled  by  degreeis  into  no- 

Z  XXXVI.  The 

(/]  See  ScHLtjssELBURGii  Catalogus  Hareticor,  lib.  vi.— 
^RxoLDi  Hijtor.  Eccles,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  804. — Christ. 
Haetkkoch.  Freussiscbe  Kircben-Hir/orie,  p.  309. — Salig. 
'iutoria  August,  Confession^  torn.  ii.  p.  922.  The  judgment 
*hat  was  formed  of  this  controversy  by  the  divines  of  Wittem- 
Wg,  may  be  seen  in  the  German  work  entitled,  Umcbu.dini 
Vol.  IV.  Z  Nacbricbten^ 
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CENT.     XXXVL  The  doctrine  of  Osiander,  concern* 
SectJII.^^S  the  method  of  being  justified  before  God,  ap- 
p  A  »  T  jiipeared  so  absurd  to  Stancarus,  professor  of  He- 
•fY^cdf       ^^^  ^^  Konij^sberg^  that  he  undertook  to   refute 
bates  ezcit.  It.     £ut  while  this  turbuleut  find  impetuous  doo- 
ed  by  Sua-  ^or  was  cxerting  all  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  a- 
gainst  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  he  was  hur« 
ried,  by  his  violence,  into  the  opposite   extreme, 
and  fell  into  an  hypothesis,  that  appeared  equally 
groundless,  and  not  less  dangerous  in  its  tendency 
»  and   consequences.     Osiander    bad  maintained, 

that  the  man  Christ,  in  his  character  of  moral 
agent,  was  obliged  to  obey,  for  himself^  the  di- 
vine law,  and  therefore  could  not,  by  the  inlpu- 
tation  of  this  obedience,  obtain  righteousness  or 
justification  for  others.  From  hence  he  conclude 
ed,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been  em- 
powered, not  by  his  character  as  772^;/,  but  by  his 
nature  as  God^  to  make  expiation  for  our  sins,  and 
reconcile  us  to  the  favour  of  an  offended  Deity. 
S  TANCARUs,  on  the  other  hand,  excluded  entirely 
Christ's  divine  nature  from  all  concern  in  the 
satisfaction  he  made,  and  in  the  redemption  he  pro-, 
cured  for  offending  mortals,  and  maintained,  that 
the  sacred  oiBce  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man  belonged  to  Jesus,  considered  in  his  human, 
nature  alone.  Having  perceived,  liowever,  tliat 
this  doctrine  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  many 
divines,  and  even  rendered  him  the  object  of  po- 
pular resentment  and  indignation;  he  retired  from 
Konigsberg  into  Germany^  and  from  thence    into 

Poland, 

ifachrtcbteHy  p.  141.  uid  that  of  the  doctors  of  Copenhagen,  in 
der  D'dnischen  Btbiiothec.  part.  viL  p.  150.  where  there  is  vs 
ample  list  of  the  writings  published  on  this  subject.— ^To  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  Osiander,  those  wha 
understand  the  German  language  will  do  well  to  consult  His* 
«hius,  Nuremberg  Interirm-Jtiisioriey^.  44.  59,  60,  &c. 
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"Poland^  where  he  excited  no  small  commotions  C  E  n  T, 
[m],  apd  where  also  he  concluded  his  days  in  thcg,  f ^"lii. 
year  1574  [«].  p a r th. 

XXXVII.   All  those  who  had  the  cause  of ^he  ^  ^ 
.virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation  th^ds  that 
Tcally  at  heart,  looked  with  an  impatient  ardour  rj^^^^^J^;^ 
for  an  end  to  these  bitter  and  uncharitable  con-  heal  thes« 
tentions ;   and  their  desires  of  peace  and  concord  *^^*"®"^ 
in  the  church  were  still  increased  by  their  per- 
ceiving the  industrious  assiduity  with  which  Rome 
turned  these  unhappy  divisions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  interests.     But  during  the  life  of 
Melancthon,    who  was   principally   concerned 
in  these  warm  debates,  i\o  effectual  method  could 
be  found  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion.     The 
•death  of  this  great  man,   which  happened  in  the 
year  1560,  changed,   indeed,   the  face  of  things, 
"and  enabled  those  who  were  disposed  to  termi- 
nate the  present  contests,  to  act  with  more  resolu- 

Z  2  tion, 

£/b]  Sec  a  German  work  of  Chr.  Hwlknoch,  entitled,  Prettu 
nicbc  Ktrken  gescbicbte^  p.  340.— Schlusselburgii  Catuhg,  Hte- 
reticor.  lib.  ix,-^Dictionaire  du  Bayle,  at  the  arti<;le  Stancarus. 
—^Before  the  arrival  of  Stancarus  at  Konigsberg,  m  the  year 
1548,  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Swittcrland,  \chere  also  he 
IukI  occasioned  religious  disputes  \  for  he  adopted  several  doc^^ 
trines  of  Luther,  particularly  that  concerning  the  virtue  and  ef- 
ficacy of  the  sacraments,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Swiss  and 
Orisons.  See  the  Musaum  Helvettcum^  tom.  v.  p.  484, 
490,  491.  For  an  acccount  of  the  disturbances  he  occasioned 
an  Poland  in  1556.  see  Bullinger,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fucslini  Centu^ 
ris  I.  Epistylar  a  Reformator,  Helvetic*  scrijxor,  p.  371.  459. 

S^  [/i]  The  main  argument  alleged  by  Stancarus,  in  fisivour 
of  his  hypothesis,  was  this,  that,  if  Christ  was  mediator  by  his 
divine  nature  only,  then  it  followed  evidently,  that  even  consi- 
dered as  God,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Father  •,  and  thus,  accor- 
ding to  him,  the  doctrine  of  his  adversary  Osiander  led  directly 
to  the  Unitariau  system.  This  difficulty,  which  was  prcsefitcd 
with  great  subtilty,  engaged  many  to  strike  into  a  middle  road^ 
«nd  to  maintain,^  that  both  the  ^divine  and  human  natures  of 
Chrifft  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 
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c  ^'  ^  '^-  tion,  and  a  surer  prospect  of  success,  than  had 
ggj,^  j\l  compfinied  their  former  efforts.     Hence  it  was^ 
Fart  If. that  after  several  vain  attempts,  Augustus,  clec* 
»       tor  of  Saxony^  and  John  William,  duke  of  Awrr- 
Weimar^  summoned  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
both  the  contending  parties  to  meet  2XAli» 
burg  in  the  year  1568,  and  there  to  propose,  iff 
an  amicable  manner,  and  with  a  charitable  spirit, 
their  respective  opinions,  that  thus  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  and  what 
was  the  most  probable  method  of  bringing  it  a- 
bout.     But  the  intemperate  zeal  and  warmth  of 
the  disputants,  with  other  unlucky  circumstan* 
ces,  blasted  the  fruits  that  were  expected  from 
this  conference  [0].     Another  method  of  restoring 
tranquillity  and  union  among  the  members  of  die 
Lutheran  church  was  therefore   proposed;  and 
this  was,  that  a  certain  number  of  wise  and  mo- 
derate diving  should  be  employed  in  composing 
a  Form  of  doctrine,  in  \^iiich  all  the  controversies, 
that  divided  the  church,  should  be  terminated  and 
decided  ;  and  that  this  new  compilation,  as  soon 
as  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Lutheran  princes 
and  consistories,  should  be  cloathcd  with   eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  added  to  t\it symbolical  [f\ 
our  standard-books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  James 
Andre i^,  professor  at  Tubingen^  whose  theologi- 
cal abilities  had  procured  him  the  most  eminent 
and  shining  reputation,  had   been  employed  so 
early  as  the  year  1569,  in  this  critical  and  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  by  the  special  command  of  the 
dukes  of  Wittemberg  and  Brunswick.  The  electol 
oi  Suxony  \q\,  vvich  several  persons  of  distinction, 
embarked  with  these  two  princes  in  the  project 

they 

[oj  Casp.  Sacittarii  Introductio  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiastinm* 
part  II.  p.  1542. 

3^  [/)]  The  Lutherans  caU  symbolical  (from  a  Greek  woid 
that  signifies  tolUction  or  compilation)  the  books  which  contaD 
their  artic  les  of  faith,  and  rules  of  di^ipliRe. 

]jl\  Augustus. 
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d^T  had  formed ;   so  that  Andre^e,   under  the  cent. 
bL^4ie  of  such  a  powerful  protection  and  patronage,  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  j  . 
K^Tted  all  his  zeai,   travelled  through  different  p  a  r  t  ii* 
B.x^s  of  Germany^  negociated   alternately  with       "^^"^ 
>"ULrts  and  synods,   and   took  ail   ttie   measures 
t»ich  prudence  could  suggest,  in  order  to  render 
1.^  Fof'm^  that  he  was  composing,  universally  ac- 
^I>table. 

35.XXVIII.  The  persons  embarked  in  this  new  J^;,,f^"* 
^c3  critical  design,  were  persuaded  that  no  time  «.awini8tf, 
a^ht  to  be  lost  m  brinffin^  it  into   execution, ^'■•**^^^ 
'ti^cn  they  perceived  the  imprudence  and  teme- ©f  caivia- 
of  the  disciples   of  Melancthon,   and  the^^- 
mges  they  were  attempting  to  introduce  into 
doctrine  of  the  church,     for  his  son-in-law 
rcER  [r],  who  was  a  physician  and  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Wittembtrg^  together  with 
^e  divines  of  Wtrtembcrg  and  Leipsick,  encouraged 
^y  the  approbation,   and  relying  on  the  credit,  of 
Cracovius  chancellor  oi  Dreiderij  and  of  seveial 
^clesiastics  and  persons  of  distinction  at  the  Saxon 
court,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  abolishing  the 
A)ctrine  of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist  and 
the  person  of  Christ,  with  a  design  to  substitute 
the  sentiments  of  Calvin  in  its  place.     This  new 

Z  3  reformation 

9S*  [r]  This  Pcucer,  wham  Dr  Mosheim  meiitions  without 
0iy  mark,  of  distinctioji,  was  one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable, 
ami  most  learned  men  that  adorned  the  annals  ot  German  liter- 
ature duririg  this  century,  as  the  well-known  history  of  his  life, 
and  the  considerable  number  of  his  medical,  mathematical,  mo- 
ral, and  theological  writings,  abundantly  testify.  Nor  was  he 
more  remarkable  for  his  merit  than  for  his  sufferings.  After 
lus  genius  and  virtues  had  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  university 
of  Wittembcrg,  he  felt,  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  effects  of  the 
bigotry  and  barbarity  of  the  rigid  Lutherans,  who,  on  account 
of  his  denying  the  corporal  presence  ot  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
united,  with  success,  their  effoits  to  deprive  him  of  the  favour  of 
1u8  sovereign,  and  procured  hi;*  imprisonment.  His  conlinc- 
ment,  which  lasted  ten  years,  v.'as  accompanied  with  all.possible 
drcurastances  of  severity.  See  M£LCUI0R.  Adam,  Vu.  Medh 
€or.  Germanor. 
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c  E  N  T.  reformation  was  attempted  in  Saxony  in   the  year 

^■c^T^'iii  ^57^»  ^^^^  ^  great  variety  of  clandestine  arts  and 
Pa  t  T  11.  stratagems  were  employed  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
a  happy  and  successful  issue.  What  the  senti- 
ments of  Melancthon  concerning  the  euchariit 
were  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  days^  appem 
to  be  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  however  certaiiii 
that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  form  a  coali- 
tion between  ihe  Saxons  and  Calvinists,  though 
he  was  prevented,  by  the  irresolution  and  timi* 
dity  of  his  natural  character,  from  attempting 
openly  this  much  desired  union.  Peucer,  and 
tlie  other  disciples  of  Melancthon  already  mctu 
tioned,  made  a  public  profession  of  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  ;  and  though  they  had  mucTh  more 
spirit  and  courage  than  their  soft  and  yielding, 
master,  yet  they  wanted  his  circumspection  and 
prudence,  which  were  not  less  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Accordinglyj 
in  the  year  1 571,  they  published  in  the  German 
language  ajwork,  entitled,  Stereatna  [x],  and  other 
writings,  in  which  they  openly  declared  their 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Person  o/' Christ  [/]  ;  and 

th;a 

55*  [jj  A  term  winch  signifies  yotfW<i/ib/f. 

3^  [/]  The  learned  historian  seems  to  deviate  here  finom  lui 
usiral  accuracy.  '1  he  authors  of  the  book  entitled  S/eresmt^ 
did  not  declare  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  but 
from  the  extravagant  inventions  of  some  of  his  successors.  TTii* 
great  man,  in  his  controversy  with  Zuingle,  had  indeed  thrown 
out  some  unguarded  expxessions,  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belin 
of  the  omnifitesence  of  the  body  of  Christ  \  but  he  became  sol- 
uble afterwards  that  this  opinion  ^vas  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, and  particularly,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of  as 
%pr%of  of  Chnsi^s  corporal  pretence  \\\  the  eucharist  *.  But 
this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed,  after  tlie  deaih  of  Luther, 
by  Tinman  and  Westphal,  and  was  dressed  up,  in  a  still  more 

spcdouA 
•  Sec  Lutheri  opp,  torn,  viil  p.  375.  tdit.  Jaiaicr^. 
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that  they  might   execute  their  purposes   withe  ekt. 
;greater  facility,  introduced  into*  the   schools  a  g^^^  J jj 
Catechism,  compiled  by  Pezelius,  which  was  fa-p a  r  t  )i! 
vourable    to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,   As  this 
bold  step  excited  great  commotions  and  debates 
in  the  church,  Algustus  held  at  Dresd.m^  in  the 
year  1571,  a  solemn  convocation  of  the   Saxon 
divines,  and  of  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs^   and  com- 
manded them  to  adopt  hu  opinion  in  relation  to 
•  the  eucharist  [7/].     The  assembled  doctors  com- 
plied with  tills  order  in  appearance  j   but  their 

Z  4  com- 

fpecious  and  plausible  form,  by  Brentlus,  Chemnite,  and  An* 
dreae,  who  maintiiiued  the  commumcaion  of  the  properties  of 
Ch^-isi*!  divinity  to  bis  human  nature^  in  the  manner  that  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church.  This  strange  sys- 
tem gave  occasion  to  the  book  entitled  Stereoma^  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  was  respected,  and  the  inventions  alone  of 
Kis  successors  renounced,  and  in  which  the  author  declared  plain]  j 
that  they  did  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Zuingle  or  Calvin  j  nay, 
that  they  admitted  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ *s 
body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist. 

fi^  [11]  In  this  passage,  compared  with  what  follows,  Dr 
Moshelm  seems  to  maintain,  tliat  the  opinion  of  Augustus, 
which  he  imposed  upon  the  assembled  divines,  was  in  favour  of 
the  adversaries  of  Mclancthon,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
authors  of  the  St/Tioma,     But  here  he  has  committed  a  palpa- 
ble oversight.      The  convocation  of  Dresden,  in  the  year  1571, 
instead  of  approving  or  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the   rigid 
Lutherans,  dr«w  up,  on  the  contrary,  a  form  of  agreement  (/or- 
mu/a  consensus),  in  which  the  omnipresence,   or  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  was  denied,  and  which  was,  indeed,  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  book  entitled,  Stereoma,     So  that  the  transactions 
mt  Dresden  were  entirely  favourable  to  the  moderate  Lutherans, 
who  embraced  openly  and  sincerely  (iuid  not  by  a  feigned  con- 
tent {jubdole)  as  our  historian  remarks)  the  sentiment  of  the  e- 
lector  Augustus,  who  at  that  time  patronized  the  disciples  of 
Mclancthon.     This  prince,  it  is  true,  seduced  by  the  crafty  and 
artful  insinuations  of  the  Ubujuitarians,  or  rigid  Lutherans,  who 
made  him  believe  that  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church  were 
in  danger,  changed  sides  soon  after,  and  was  pushed  on  to  the 
most  violent  and  persecuting  measures,  of  which  the  convoca- 
tion of  1  orgaw  was  the  first  step,  and  the  Form  of  Concord  xht 
«nhappy  issue.  ' 
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c  F  N  T  compliance  was  feigned  [w];  for,  on  their  retoia 
Sic  r!in.^^  ^^^  placcs  of  their  abode,  they  resumed  their 
p  A  m  II  original  design,  pursued  it  with  assiduity  and  zeal^ 
and  by  their  writings,  as  also  by  th^ir  pubhc  and 
private  instructions,  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Saxons,  relating  to  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  that  holy  sacra- 
ment.  The  elector,  informed  of  these  proceed- 
ings, convened  anew  the  Saxon  doctors,  and  hcU, 
in  the  year  1574,  the  famous  convocatioo  of 
7orgaw  [x],  where,  after  a  strict  enquiry  intothjC 
doctiuies  of  those  who,  from  their  secret  attacb- 
inent  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  divines,  were 
calltd  Crypto-dulvinists  [j],  he  committed  some  of 
them  to  prison,  sent  others  into  banishment,  and 
engaged  a  certain  number  by  the  force  of  the  se- 
cular arm  to  change  their  sentiments.  Peucer, 
who  had  been  puiicipally  concerned  in  mode« 
rating  the  rigour  of  some  of  Luther*s  doctrines, 
felt,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  dreadfiil 
effects  of  the  elector's  severity.  For  he  was  con- 
fined to  a  hard  prison,  where  he  lay  in  the  most 
affecting  circumstances  of  distress  until  the  year 
1585,  when,  having  obtained  his  liberty,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt^  who  had 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Augustus,  he 

retired 

$^  [tl']  The  compliance  was  sincere,  but  the  order  was  very 
difFeicnt  from  that  mentioned  by  cur  author  \  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  note. 

(t!P  [a:  j  li  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  ^ve^e  but  fifteen  of  the 
Saxon  doctors  convened  at  1  org;iw  by  the  summons  of  the  c- 
Icctor  \  a  small  number  this  to  give  law  to  the  Lutheran  church. 
For  an  acc(>Lnt  of  the  declaration  drawn  up  by  this  assembly  en 
the  prints  relatir.g  to  ihc  presence  of  Cbri^t's  body  in  the  eu- 
chaiist,  the  onnipiescnce  of  that  body,  and  the  oral  manduca- 
tion  of  the  tlesli  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Saviour  j  sec  HosPl- 
yiANl  Coiic^jrdia  I):jcorjy  p.  39. 

Rj^  [  j]  /.  r.  Hiddcu  or  disguised  Calvinists. 
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retired  to  ZerbsL  where   he  ended  his   days  iri^  e  n  t. 

XVI 

peace  [z].  sicT.  HI. 

XXXIX.  The  schemes  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists,^  a  r  t  u. 
•  or  secret  abettois  of  Calvinism,  being  thus  dis-f^Tform 
concerted,  the  elector  of  Saxony^  and  the  other  of  conc»r4. 
princes  who  had  entered  into  his  views,  redoubled 
their  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  the  Form  of 
Concord  that  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ac- 
cordingly, various  conferences  were  held  prepar- 
atory to  this  impoitant  undertakmg;  and,  in  the 
year  1576,  while  the  Saxon  divmes  were  convened 
at  Torgaw  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  a  treatise 
was  composed  by  James  Andrew,  with  a  design 
to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  Lutheran  churcji,  and 
as  a  pre^^ervdiivc  against  the  opinions  of  the  Re-- 
formed  doctors  \a\  This  production,  wiiich  re- 
ceived the  denomination  of  the  Book  oj  Torgaw^ 
from  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  having 
been  carefully  examined,  reviewed,  and  correct- 
ed, by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors 
in  Germany^  the  matter  was  again  proposed  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  select  number  of  divines,  who  met 
at  Barg^  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  M^/^r/^/^^^r^  \h\.  Here  all  things  relating  to 

the 

^  C^]  ^^^  ScHLUSSELBURGJi  Tbeologia  Caivinisika^  lib.  ii. 
p.  207.  lib,  iii.  Free/,  &  p.  i — 22.  52 — 57.  69.  lib.  iv.  p.  246. 
— HuiTKRl  Concordia  Concorj^  cap.  i — viii. — Arxoldi  Histor* 
Ecclesia^t,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  369—395. — Loscheri  His- 
tpria  motuum  inter  Lutberanos  et  Reformat,  part  II.  p.  176. 
part  III.  p.  I. — All  these  are  writers  favourable  to  the  rigid 
leather ans  j  see  therefore,  on  the  other  side,  Casf.  Pruceki 
llistoria  Carcerum  et  Liberaiionis  Divinte^  which  was  publish* 
<d  in  Svo  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1605,  by  Pezelius. 

fij*  [tf  ]  The  term  Reformed  was  used  to  disthiguish  the  other 
Protestants  of  various  denominations  from  the  Lutherans  \  and 
it  is  equally  applied  to  the  friends  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery* 
See  the  following  chapter. 

^  [b  ]  Hie  book  that  was  composed  by  Andrcae  and  hi* 
associates  at  Torgaw,  was  sent,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to 
almost  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  with  a  view  of  its  being  exa- 
Hiined,  approved,  and  received   by  them.      It  was,  hovc^er, 

rejected 
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c  ^^  T. intended  project  were  accurately  weighed,  the 
s  ••  T.  iu.  opinions  of  the  assembled  doctors  carefully  dii- 
^^^arii  cussed,  and  the  result  of  all  was  the  famous  Form 
cf  Concord^  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
worki»  The  persons  who  assisted  Andreje  in  the 
composition  of  this  celebrated  work,  or  at  least  in 
the  last  perusal  of  it  at  Berg^  were  Martin 
CHEMNfxTz,  Nicolas  Selneccer,  Andrew  Mus- 
cuLus,  Christopher  Cornerus,  and  David 
Chytrjeus  [c].  This  new  confession  of  the  La- 
theran  faith  was  adopted  first  by  the  Saxons,  in 
consequence  of  the  strict  order  of  Augustus; 
and  their  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  ciiurches,  by  some 
sooner,  by  others  later  \d\.     The  authority  of  this 

confessioUi 

rejected  by  several  princes,  and  censured  and  refuted  by  leve* 
ral  doctors.  1  hese  censures  engaged  the  compilers  to  renew 
and  correct  it  \  and  it  was  from  this  book,  thus  changed  and 
ne*v  modelled,  that  the  Form  of  Concord^  published  at  Berg, 
was  entirely  draxs*n. 

^  M  'i^^  Form  of  Concord^  composed  at  Torgaw,  and  ie» 
Tie\vcd  at  Berg,  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  Br  si  ift  contaiaed 
a  system  of  doctrine,  drawn  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
six  doctors  here  mentioned.  In  the  second  is  exhibited  one  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  that  persecuting  and  tyrannical  spirit^ 
which  i\\t  prulestants  compUincd  of  in  the  church- of  Rome,  e* 
vcn  a  formal  condemnation  of  all  tho^c  who  differed  from  these 
six  doctors,  particularly  in  their  strange  opinions  concerning  the 
majesty  and  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real  man- 
ducation  of  his  tlesh  and  blood  in  the  eiicharist.  This  condemn 
nation  liranded  with  the  denomination  of  heretics,  and  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  Christians,  of  all  na- 
tions,  who  refused  to  subscribe  these  doctrines.  More  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  the  terrors  of  the  sword  were  solicited  against 
these  pretended  heretics,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  famous  testament 
of  Brentius.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Confession  of  Torgaw 
and  Berg,  see  Hospikian's  Concordia  discors^  vvhere  the  reader 
will  find  large  extracts  out  of  this  confession,  with  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  censures  it  underwent,  the  opposition  that  was  made 
to  it,  and  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  its  learned  adversa- 
ries. 

[^  ]  A  list  of  the  writers,  ^vho  have  treated  concerning  the 
F^rm  of  Cuncord^  may  be  found  in  Jo.  CjtORC.  Walchii  /«- 

troducU 
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confession,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  was  employed  c  e  n  Tv 
for  the  two  following  purposes,^rj-^  to  terminate ggg^^^'i^i^ 
the  controversies,  which  divided   the  Lutheran  e  a  k  t  if; 
church,   more   especially   after  the  death  of  its       ' 
founder;  ^nd,  secondly,  to  preserve  that  church 
Ugainst  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed^  in  relation 
to  the  eucharist. 

XL.   It   so   fell  out,  however,  that  this  very^*^^^ 
F&rm.  which  was  designed  to  restore  peace  andp.jautct 
concord  m  the  church,  and  had  actually  produced "^**f^*^ 
this  effect  in  several  places,  became  nevertheless 
a  source  of  new  tumults,   and  furnished  matter 
for  the  most  violent  dissentions  and  contests.     Jt"**^^^ 
immediately  met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  fhefoimcd,or 
Ref or  filed,  and  also  from  all  those  who  were  either  *^^""***' 
$ecretly  attached   to   their   doctrine,   or  who,  at 
least,  were  desirous  of  living  in  concord  and  com- 
munion with  them,  from  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  protestant  cause.     Nor 
was  their  opposition  at  all  unaccountable,  smce 
they  plainly  perceived,  that  this  Form  removed  all 
the  flattering  hopes  they  had  entertained,  of  seeing 
the  divisions  that  reigned   among   the  friends  of 
religious  liberty  happily  healed,  and  entirely  ex- 
cluded the  Reformed  from  the  communion  of  the 
I-urheran  church.     Hence  they  were  filled  with 
indignation  against  the  authors  of  this  new  Con-- 

fession 

iroduct,  in  Libros  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707.  &  KoK- 
CHKKI  Bihiiotb,  Tbeol,  Symbolicar,  p.  188.  There  are  also  se- 
veral documents  in  AlSS.  relative  to  this  famous  confession,  of 
which  there  is  an  account  in  jbe  German  work  entitled,  Uu" 
scbuU  Nachricht,  A.  1733.  p.  322. —  The  principal  writers  wlio. 
have  given  the  history  of  the  Form  of  Concord^  and  the  transac- 
tio'.is  relating  to  it,  arc  Hospinian,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich, 
in  his  Concordia  DLcors  ;  and  Leon  Hutter,  in  his  Coficjrdia 
Concurs,  'I'hcse  two  historians  have  written  on  opposite  sldes^ 
and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  compaiing  their  accounts 
with  attention  and  Impartiality,  will  easily  perceive  where  the 
truth  lies,  ^nd  receive  satisfactory  information  with  respect  to 
the  true  state  of  these  controversies,  and  the  motives  that  ani- 
niated  the  contending  parties. 
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c  E  N  ^-fesslon  of  FoJih^  and   exposed  their  uncharitable 
Sect.I1].P^^^^*^^^"S^  in   writings  full  of  spirit  and  yehe- 
p  A  R  T  n.  mence.     The  Swiss  doctors^  with  Hospinian  at 
'     •       their  head,  the  Belgic   divines  [e\^   those  of  the 
Palatinate  [/j,  together  with  the  principalities  of 
Anbalt  and  Bad^y  declared  war  against  the  Form 
of  Concord.  And  accordingly  from  this  period  the 
Lutheran,  and  inoie  especially  the  Saxon  ductors, 
were  charged   with   the  disagreeable  task  of  de- 
fending this  new  Creed  and  its  compilers,  in  ma- 
ny laborious  productions  [  g\. 
And  even       XLl.  i\or  were  the  fuUowers  of  Zu ingle  and 
tbln^^""  Calvin  the  only  opposers  of  this  Form  of  Concord; 
thtm-       it  found  adversaries,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of 
••^^^^^       Lutheranism,  and   several   of  the  most  eminent 
churches  of  that  communion  rejected  it  with  such 
firmness  and  resolution,  that   no  arguments  nor 
entreaties  could  engage  them  to  admit  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  or  even  as  a  mean  of  instruction.     It 
was  rejected  by  the  churches  of  He  ^sia^  Pomerania^ 
Nuremberg,  Holstein^  SUcsia,  Dinniurk,  Bru/tswuk^ 
and  others  [Jj\.     But  though  tliey  ail  united  m 

opposing 

[^]  See  Petrii  Vilfrii  Ephtola  Apnh^etUa  Reformatamm 
in  Bil^li)  Ecclesiarum  ad  ti  contra  Am  tores  Libri  Bcrgcnsia 
dicii^''  Concord '\r,'*^ — This  work  was  published  a  second  time 
%vith  tlic  Annotations  of  Lud.  Gerhard  a  Renesse,  by  the  learn* 
ed  Dr  Gerdes  of  Groningen,  in  his  Scrinium  Antiefuarium  scu 
M'scllan,  Gron'n^ens.  ^ov.  torn.  i.  p.  1 21.  Add  to  these 
the  Umcbvld.  Nachncbf,  A.  1747.  p.  957. 

[/J  John  Casimjr,  Prince  Palatine,  convoked  an  assembly 
of  the  Reformed  di\'ines  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1577,  in  order 
to  annul  and  reject  this  Form  of-  Concord.  Sec  Hen.  Altin- 
Gli  Histor,  Eccles.  Pa'afin.  sect,  clxxix*  p.  143. 

[  ^]  See  Jo.  Georg.  Waixiui  Inirod,  in  Libras  Symbo/icos 
Lutkernnor,  lib.  i.  ci;p.  vli.  p.  734. 

[/>]  For  an  account  of  the  ill  success  the  Form  of  Concord 
met  with  in  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein,  see  the  German  work  en- 
titled ,  Die  Danische  Rihliotkrc,  vol.  iv.  p.  212.  vol.  v.  p.  355. 
vol.  viii  p.  333 — 461.  vol.  ix.  p.  I. — JVIuHLll  Dissert,  Histor* 
VheoL  Din.  i.  de  Reformat.  H'Jsat,  p.  108.— Arn.  Grevii 
Jkltm§ria  Pauu  ab  LiTZJtK.     1  he  transactions  in  Denmark  m 

relation 
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opposing  it,  their  opposition  was  nevertheless  c  e  n  T, 
founded  on  ditfcrent  reasons,  nor  did  they  all  actg  ^^Vr 
in  this  affair  from  the  same  motives  and  the  samep  ^  r  th! 
principles.  A  waim  and  affectionate  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  Melancthon  was,  with  some, 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  predominant,  motive 
that  induced  them  to  declare  against  the  Form  in 
question  ;  they  could  not  behold,  without  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  a  production  in  which  the  sen- 
timents of  this  great  and  excellent  man  were  so 
rudely  treated.  In  this  class  we  may  rank  the 
Lutherans  of  holstein.  Others  were  not  only  ani- 
mated in  their  opposition  by  a  regard  for  Melanc- 
thon, but  also  by  a  persuasion,  that  the  opi- 
nions, condemned  in  the  new  Creed,  were  more 
conformable  to  truth,  than  those  that  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  A  secret  attachment  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  doctors  prevented  some 
from  approving  of  the  Form  under  consideration ; 
the  hopes  of  uniting  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches  engaged  many  to  declare  against  it ; 
and  a  considerable  number  refused  their  assent  to 
it  from  an  apprehension,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, that. adding  a  new  Creed  to  the  ancient 
confessions  of  faith  would  be  really  a  source  of 
disturbance  and  discord  in  the  Lutheran  church* 

It 

relation  to  this  form,  and  the  particular  reasons  for  which  it  was 
rejected  there  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  Libiary  above  quoted, 
vol.  iv.  p.  222. — 282.  and  also  in  Pokicppidan's  AnnaL  Ec- 
cies,  Danicar  Difilomaiict^  torn.  iii.  p.  456.  This  latter  author 
evidently  proves  (p.  476.)  a  fact  which  Herman  ab  Elswich, 
and  other  authors,  have  endeavoured  to  represent  as  dubious, 
viz.  that  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark,  as  soon  as  be  receiv- 
ed a  copy  of  the  form  in  question,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and 
saw  it  consumed  before  his  eyes. — 1  he  op})Osition  that  was 
made  by  the  Hessians  to  the  same  form,  may  l)c  seen  in  TirxE- 
MaKNI  Vita  Theolo^or^  Marfturiffns.  p.  99.  Dtnifchen  BIh/io* 
thee,  vol.  vii.  p.  273 — 364,  torn.  ix.  p..  1 — 87. — The  ill  fate  of 
this  famous  Confession,  in  the  principalities  of  Lignitz  and  Brieg, 
is  amply  related  in  the  German  work,  entitled,  Vtttcbuld,  Nacb* 
rkbt.  A.  1745.  p.  17 J.  ^ 
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<:  E  N  T«It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  differenk 
g^^^*'  .J  reasons  alleged  by  the  different  individudls  or 
p  A  R  T  ii  communities,  who  declared  their  dissent  from  the 

"       Fomi  oj  Concord. 
The  con-        XLIL  This  Form  was  patronized  in  a  more 
durtof  ju-  especial  manner  by    Iulius,  duke  of  Brunswick^ 

iitn,  duke  ,  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

•fBniiu-  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  owed  its  ciSkistence, 
wick, in  wh  >  had  employed  both  his  authority  and  muni- 
^sout-  fj^oj^^g  jj^  order  to  encourage  those  who  bad  un- 
dex  taken  to  compose  it,  and  had  commanded  all 
•  the  ecclesiastics,  within  his  dominions,  to  receive 
and  subscribe  it  as  a  rule  of  faith.  But.  scarcely 
was  it  published,  when  the  zealous  prince  cfaaoged 
his  mind,  sutFered  the  Form  to  be  publicly  op* 
posed  by  Heshlsius,  and  other  divines  of  his 
vmiversity  of  Helmstadt^  and  to  be  excluded  from 
the  number  of  the  Creeds  and  confessions  that 
were  received  by  his  subjects.  The  reasons  alleged 
by  the  Lutherans  of  Brunswick^  in  behalf  of  this 
step,  were,  xst^  That  the  Form  of  Concord^  when 
printed,  differed  in  several  places  from  the  manu- 
script copy  to  which  they  had  given  their  appro- 
bation ;  arf/y.  That  the  doctrine  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  was  expressed  in  it  with* 
out  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
and  was  also  inculcated  in  the  harsh  and  improper 
terms  that  Luther  had  employed  in  treating  that 
subject :  3^/^,  That  the  ith'ujuity,  or  universal  and 
indefinite  presence  oi  C\{Ki%'\^s\inm2iX\  nature,  was 
therein  positively  maintained,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  any 
such  doctrine.  Besides  these  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  Form  of  Concord^  which  were  publicly  avowed, 
others  perhaps  of  a  secret  nature  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  change,  which  was  visible  in  the 
sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  duke  ofBruns^ 
wick.  Various  methods  and  negociations  were 
employed  to  remove  the  dislike  which  this  prince, 
and  the  divines  that  lived  in  his  territories,   had 

conceived 
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conceived  against  the  Creed  of  Berg.     Farticu-e  e  n  t 
larly  in  the  year  1583,  a  convocation  of  divines  3^^ ^^^^j^ 
from  Saxony^  Brandaiburg^  Brunswick^  and  the  f  a  a  t  u. 
Palatinate,  was  held  at  ^ujdiinburg   for  this  pur- '  ^  ^"^ 
pose.     But  Julius  persisted  steadfastly  in  his  op- 
position, and  proposed  that  the   Form  of  Conconf 
should  be  examined,  and  its  authority  discussed 
by  a  general  assembly  or  synod  of  the  Lutheran 
church  [/]• 

XLIIL  This  For/w  was  not  only  opposed  from  Tke  cr^Ttt 
abroad,  but  had  likewise  adversaries   in  the  very  caiTinUts 
country  which  gave  it  birth.    For  even  in  Saxonj^^^^ 
many,  who  had  been  obliged  to  subscribe  it,  be-«Ff»4 
held  It  with  aversion,  in  consequence  of  their  at-^^ 
tachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon,     Du- 
ring the  life  of  Augustus,   they  were  forced  tQ 
suppress  their  sentiments ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Christian  L  the  moderate  Lutherans  and  the 
secret  Calvinists   resumed   their  courage.     The 
new  elector  had  been  accustomed,  from  his  ten- 
der years,  to  the  moderate   sentiments   of  Me- 
LANCTHON,  and  is  also  said  to  have   discovered  a 
propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  church;  ' 
Under  his  government,  therefore,  a  fair  opportu«« 
nity  was  offered  to  the  persons  abovementioned, 
of  declaring  their  sentiments  and  executing  their 
designs.     Nor  was   this  opportunity   neglected. 
The  attempts  to  abolish  the  Form  ofConcord^  that 
had  in  time  past   proved   unsuccessful,   seemed 
again  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with  a  design  to 

open 

[1]  See  Leon.  Hutteri  Concordia  Concors^  cap.  xlv.  p. 
J051. — Phil.  Jul.  Richtmeyeri  Braunschweig  Kircben  HtS' 
iorie^  part  III.  cap.  viii.  p.  483.— See  also  the  authors  mention- 
ed by  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffius,  in  his  y4cta  et  Scri^ia  Ec* 
tlesitr  Wurtemherg.  p.  62.  &  His  tor.  Literar,  Tbfologiie^  part 
IL  p.  423.— For  an  account  of  the  convocation  of  Quedlin- 
'burg,  and  the  Acts  that  passed  in  that  assembly,  see  the  Ger- 
man worky  entitled,  Danisebe  Bibiiothec,  part  YIII.  p.  595. 
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t  E  N  T.  open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  Calvinism  intd 
Sp^^^jj  Saxony.    The  persons  who  had  embarked  in  thi^ 
Par  Til. design,  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  protec- 
tion they  received  from  several  noblemen  of  the 
first  rank  at  the  Saxon  court,  and,  particularly, 
from  CuELLius,  the  first  minister  of  Christian. 
tJnder  the  auspicious  influence  of  such  patrons  it 
was  natural  to  expect  success  ;  yet  they  conducted 
their  aflfairs  with  circumspection  and  prudence. 
Certain  laws  were  previously  enacted,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for   the   in- 
tended revolution  in  th-^  doctrine  of  the  church; 
and  some  time  after  [k\  the  form  of  exorcism  was 
omitted  in   the   administration   of  baptism  [/]. 
These  measures  were  followed  by  others  still  more 
alarming  to  the  rigid  Lutherans  ;  for  not  only  a 
new  German  Catechism,  favourable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  secret  Calvinists;  was  industriously 
distributed  among  the  people,  but  also   a   new 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  same   language,  en- 
riched with  the  observations  of  Henry  Salmuth, 
which  were  artfully   accommodated  to  this  pur- 
pose, was,  in  the  year  1591,  published  at  Dresdem 
The   consequences  of    these  vigorous   measures 
were  violent  tumults   and  seditions  among  the 
people,  which   the   magistrates   endeavoured  to 
suppress,  by  punishing  with  severity  such  of  the 
clergy  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppo- 
sition 

[k]  In  the  year  1591. 

B5*  [/]  The  custom  of  exorcising^  or  casting  out  eril  spirits, 
was  used  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  admission  of  Catechumens, 
and  was  afterwards  absurdly  applied  in  the  baptism  of  infants. 
This  application  of  it  was  retained  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lutheran  churches.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  elector 
Chnstian  I.  but  was  restored  after  his  death  •,  and  the  opposition 
that  had  been  made  to  it  by  Crellius  was  the  chief  reason  of 
his  luihappy  end.  See  JusTi.  H.  Boehmeri  ^us,  EcciesiasU 
ProUstant.  torn.  iii.  p.  843.  Ed,  Suund,  Halce  1727. — As  also 
a  German  work  of  JVlELcaiOR  Kraft,  entitled,  Geicbicbic  itt 
Exorcitmi^  p.  401. 
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sition  to  the  views  of  the  court.   But  the  whole  cent. 
plan  of  this  religious  revolution  was,  all  of  a  sud-SEcT.'ia 
den,   overturned  by     the    unexpected  death  ofPART  il 
Christian,   which  happened  in  the    year   1591,       '  ^ 
Then  the  face  of  affairs  changed  again,  and  assum- 
ed  its  former  aspect.     The   doctors,    who    had 
been  principally  concerned  in    the   execution  of 
this  unsuccessful  project,  were  committed  to  pri- 
son, or  sent  into  banishment,  after  the  death  of 
the  elector ;  and  its  chief  encourager  and  patron 
CreUius  suffered  death  in  the  year  1601,  as  the 
'  fruit  of  his  temerity  [m]. 

XLIV.  Towards   the  conclusion  of  this  centu- The  dif.. 
ry,  a  new  controversy  was  imprudently  set  on  foot  P"^«'«'  « 
at    Wittemberg,  by  Samuel  Huber,  a  native  of  Hubert 
Switzerland  J  and  professor  of  divinity  in  that  uni- 
versity.    The  Calvinistical  doctrine   of  absolute 
predestination  and  unconditional  decrees  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  this  adventurous  doctor,  and 
even  excited  his   warmest  indignation.     Accord- 
ingly he  affirmed,   and  taught  publicly,  that  all 
mankind  were  elected  from  eternity  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  everlasting  salvation,  and  accused 
his   colleagues  in   particular,  and  the  Lutheran 
divines  in  general,  of  a  propensity  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin,  on   account    of  their  asserting,  that 
the  divine  election  was  confined   to  those,  whose 
Jaitb J  foreseen  by  an   omniscient   God,  rendered 
them  the  proper  objects  of  his  redeeming  mercy. 
The  opinion  of  Huber,  as  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many  learned  men,   differed   more   in  words 
than  in  reality ^  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
church ;  for  he   did   no  more   than   explain  in  a 
new  method,  and  with  a  different  tarn  of  phrase. 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  what 

.  [/»]  Sec  the  German  work  of  Godf.  Arnold,  entitled, 
JCirchen-und  Ket%er  Hiitorie^  part  II,  booL  XVI.  cap,  xxxii. 
p.  863.  As  also  the  authors  mentioned  by  Herm.  Ascan* 
£ngelken,  in  his  Disseriat,  de  Nic*  Crellio^  ejusque  Supplicio^ 
jj^stQcbii^  1724,  edic. 
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CENT,  what  that  church  had  always  taught  concerning 
^^  III  ^'^^  unlimited  extent  of  the  love  of  God,  as  em- 
Part  ii! bracing  the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding 
*     V      '  none  by  an  absolute  decree  from  everlasting  salva- 
tion.    However,  as  a  disagreeable  experience  and 
repeated  examples   had  abundantly  shewn,  that 
new  methods  of  explaining  or  proving  even  receiv- 
ed doctrines  were  as  much  adapted  to  excite  divi* 
sions  and  contests,  as  the  introduction  of  new 
errors,  Huber  was  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient method  of  proposing  the  doctrine  of  EJeciionf 
and  instead  of  his  own  peculiar  forms  of  expres* 
sion,  to  make  use  of  those  that  were  received  and 
authorised  by  the  church.     This  compliance,  ne- 
vertheless, he  refused  to  submit  to,  alleging,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ; 
while  his  patrons  and  disciples,  in  many  places, 
gave  several  indications  of  a  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious zeal  for  his  cause.     These  considerations  en- 
gaged  the  magistrates  of  Witteniberg  to  depose 
him  from  his  office,  and  to  send  him  into  banish- 
ment [n\. 
Thcmig-      XLV.  The  controversies,  of  which  a  succinct 
ment  that  account  has  now  been  given,  and  others  of  inferior 

formed  cJ^!^^^"^^"^»  w^hich  it  is  nccdless  to  mention,  were  high« 
cernirgaii  ly  detrimental  to  the  true  interest  of  the  Luther- 
thcse  con-  ^^  church,  as  is  abundantly  known  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  century. 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  the  manner 
of  conducting  and  deciding  these  debates,  the 
spirit  of  the  disputants,  and  the   proceedings  of 
.    the  judges,  if  we  form  our  estimate  of  them  by 
the  sentiments  that  prevail  among  the  wiser  sort 
of  men  in  modern  times,  must  be  considered  as 
inconsistent   with   equity,  moderation^  and  cha- 
rity.     It  betrays,  nevertheless,  a  want  both  of 

candour 

[a]  For  an  account  of  the  writers  that  appeared  in  this  con* 
trovcrsy,  set  Christ,  \jatth.  Ptaffii  Imtifductio  in  HistQr^Luer, 

TucoIji^nCf  part  IL  lib.  iii.  p.  431. 
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candour  and  justice  to  inveigh  indiscriminately  c  e  n  t. 
against  the  authors  of  these  misfortunes,  and  to  re-SBCT^rr. 
present  them  a^  totally  destitute  of  rational  senti»  ^  a  r  t  il 
ments  and  virtuous  principles.  And  it  is  yet  ' 
more  unjust  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
triumphant  party,  while  the  suffering  side  are 
all  fondly  represented  as  meti  of  unblemished  vir- 
tue^ and  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It  ought  not 
certainly  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons 
long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  darkness,  and  sud- 
denly transported  from  thence  into  the  blaze  of 
'day,  did  not,  at  first,  behold  the  objects  that 
were  presented  to  their  view  with  that  distinctness 
and  precision  that  are  natural  to  those  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  light.  And  such,  really,  was  the 
case  of  the  first  protestant  doctors,  who  were  de- 
livered from  the  gloom  of  papal  superstition  and 
tyranny.  Besides,  there  was  something  gross  and 
indelicate  in  the  reigning  spirit  of  this  age,  which 
made  the  people  not  only  tolerate,  but  even  ap- 
plaud many  things  relating  both  to  the  conduct 
of  life  and  the  management  of  controversy,  which 
the  more  polished  manners  of  modern  times  can- 
not relish,  and  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  m^ans 
worthy  of  iniitation".  As  to  the  particular  mo- 
tives or  intentions  that  ruled  each  individual  in 
this  troubled  scene  of  controversy,  whether  they 
acted  from  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  resent- 
ment, or  from  an  upright  and  sincere  attachment 
to  what  they  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth,  or  how 
far  these  two  springs  of  action  were  jointly  con- 
cerned in  their  conduct,  all  this  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  Him  alon^,  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
search  the  heart,  and  to  discern  its  most  hidden 
intentions,  and  its  rrtost  secret  motives. 

XLVl.  The  Lutheran  church  furnished,  during riie  princ^ 
this  century^   a  long  list  of  considerable  doctors,  r^'^^^^^^j^^^ 
who   illustrated,   ni    tlieir    vvntnigs,   the    various  of  ;hih»:a.- 
braoches    of  theological   science.     Aficr  l-uthert"f/. 

A  a  2  una 
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c  E  N  T-and  Melancthon,  who  stand  foremost  in  this  list, 

XVI  ...  ' 

Sect.  III. on  accouTit  of  their  superior  genius  and  erudition, 
''PAmT  a  we  may  select  the  following  waters,  as  the  most 
eminent,  and  as  persons  whose  names  are  worthy 
to  be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  literature  ;  viz. 
WeDer,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  Flacius^  Regius^ 
Major,  Amsdorf,  Sarcerius,  Muthesius,  Wigandus, 
Lambertiis,  Andreae,  Chytraeus,  Salneccer,  Bucer,, 
Fagius,  Crucicfer,  Strigelius,  Spange'nberg.  Judex, 
Heshusius,  Westphal^  iEpinus,  Osiander,  and 
others  [o]. 


C  H  A  P.    n. 

The  History  of  the  Reformed  [p]  Church. 

Thcc«i8ti-I.  THHE  nature  and  constitution  of  the  iZr- 
11  fo^I?*  X  formed  Churchy  which  was  formerly  de- 
churciu      nouiinated  by  its  adversaries  after  its  founders 

Zuingle 

[o]  For  an  ample  account  of  these  Lutheran  doctors,  see 
M^lchior.  Adami  Vita  Thcologorum^  and  Louis  £lis  Dupia 
Bib/'totbeque  des  Auleurs  separes  de  la  Communion  de  tKglise 
Romaine  au  xvii  Steele,  The  lives  of  several  of  those  divines 
have  been  also  separate] }  composed  by  different  authors  of 
the  present  times  ^  as  for  example,  that  of  Weller  by  Lseme- 
lius,  that  of  Flacius  by  Kilter,  those  of  Heshasius  and  Span« 
grnbcrg  by  LeuckfelJt,  that  of  Fagius  by  Feverlin,  that  of 
Chyiraeus  by  Schutz,  that  of  fiucer  by  Verportenius,  those  of 
Westphal  and  ^pinus  by  Am.  Grevius,  &c« 

8^  [^  ]  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  denomina- 
tion q{  Reformed  was  given  to  those  protestant  churches  which 
did  not  embrace  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther.  The 
title  was  first  assumed  by  the  French  protestants,  and  after- 
Tvards  became  the  common  denomination  of  all  the  Calvinis- 
tical  churches  on  the  continent.  I  say,  on  the  continent^ 
since  in  England  the  term  Reformed  is  generally  used  at 
standing  in  opposition  to  popery  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  part  of  Dr  Moshcim^s  work  would  have  been  perhaps, 
^ith  nvui  jifopriety,  entitled,  *  The  History  of  the  Reformed 
Churches/  than  '  The  History  of  the  Reformed  Church.' 
This  virill  appear  stiii  noic  evident  from  the  fbUowiDg  note» 
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'Zuingle  and  Calvin,  is  entirely  different  from  cent. 
that  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  communities.  J^very  §  ^^^ni, 
other  Christian  church  hath  some  common  centre? ah t  ij. 
of  union,  and  its  members  are  connected  together 
by  some  common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discpline. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  of  the  Reformed 
church  [y],  whose   several   branches  are  neither 

A  a  3  united 

t^  [^]  This  and  the  following  observations  arc  designed  to 
give  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Reformed.  But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this 
specious  representation  of  things.  The  Reformed  church, 
■when considered  in  the  true  extent  uf  the  term  reformed^com^ 
prehends  aU  those  religious  communities  that  separated  them- 
selves from  the  church  oF  Rome  \  and,  in  this  sense,  includes 
the  Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  the  others.  Aud  even  whea 
this  epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  community  founded 
by  Luther,  it  represents,  not  a  single  chuich,  as  the  £pisco« 
pal,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
churches  ^  which,  though  they  be  invisibly  united  by  a  be- 
lief and  profession  of  the  fundamental  doctiines  of  Christianity, 
yet  frequent  separate  places  of  (vurship,  and  have  each  a  visi- 
l)le  centre  of  external  union  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  19 
formed  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  respective  rules  of 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government,  t  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  disciphre,  polity,  and  worship  of  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Switzerland^ 
•will  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The  first  ot  these 
churches  being  governed  by  bishops,  and  not  admitting  of  the 
vali4ity  of  prcsbyterian  ordination,  differs  from  the  other 
three  more  than  any  of  these  differ  from  each  other.  There 
are,  however,  peculiarities  of  government  and  worship  that 
dibtin^^uish  the  church  of  Holland  from  that  ot  Scotland.  1  he 
institution  of  deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  the  celebration  oif 
the  sacraments,  an  ordinary  form  of  prayer,  the  observation  of 
the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  established  in  the  Dutch  church  *,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  church  of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely 
in  these  respects. — But,  after  all,  to  what  does  the  pretended 
uniformity  among  the  Lutherans  amount  ?  are  not  some  of  the 
XiUtheran  churches  governed  by  bishops,  while  others  are  ruled 
hy  elders  ?  It  shall  moreover  be  shewn,  in  its  proper  place, 
that  even  in  point  of  doctiine,  the  Lutheran  churches  are  not 
so  very  remarkable  for  their  uniformity. 

\  Sec  the  general  kk^ich  of  the  state  of  the  church  io  the  eiehteenth  cen- 
^■ry,  in  the  lixth  vuiume,  para^rraph  XXI.  and  note  (y). 
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CENT,  united  by  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  nor  by  the 
s  ^c'^T.  III.  same  mode  of  worship,  nor  yet  by  the  same  form 
y  A  R  T  IT.  of  government.     It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
^     '^       this  church  does  not  require  from  its  ministers, 
either  uniformity  in  their  private  sentiments,  or 
in  their  public  doctrine,  but  permits  them  to  ex- 
plain, in   different  ways,  several  doctrines  of  no 
small  moment,  provided  that  the  great  arid  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  that  divine  religion,  be  maintained 
in  their  original  purity.     This  great  community, 
therefore,  may  be  property  considered  as  an  eccle- 
siastical body  composed  of  several  churches,  that 
vary,  more  or  less,  from  each  other  in  their  form 
and  constitution ;  but  which  are  preserved,  how- 
ever, from  anarchy  and  schisms,  by   a  general 
spirit  of  equity  and  toleration,  that  runs  through 
the  whole  system,  and  renders  variety  of  opinion 
consistent  with  fraternal  union. 
Thcc?iu«ct      II.  This  indeed  was  not  the  original  state  and 
?*U^*t-   constitution  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  was  the 

duced  this  y       r  •  !_•         •  c  t     • 

state  of  result  01  a  certam  combmation  ot  events  and  cir- 
(hings.  cumstanccs,  that  threw  it,  by  a  sort  of  necessity, 
into  this  ambiguous  form.  The  doctors  of  Swit- 
zerland^ from  whom  it  derived  its  origin,  and 
Calvin,  who  was  one  of  its  principal  founders, 
en)ployed  all  their  credit,  and  exerted  their  most 
vigorous  ettbrts,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the 
churches,  which  embraced  their  sentiments,  under 
one  rule  cf  faith,  and  the  same  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  And  although  they  considered 
the  Lutherans  as  their  brethren,  yet  they  shewed 
no  nicirks  of  indulgence  to  those  who  openly  fa- 
voured the  opinions  of  Luther,  concerning  the 
Eucharist^  the  Person  of  Christy  Predestination^ 
and  other  matters  that  were  connected  with  these 
doctrines ;  nor  would  they  permit  the  other  pro- 
tes^ant  churches,  that  embraced  their  comniu- 
pion,  to  deviate  from  their   example  in  this  re-t 

spect. 


^ 
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spect.  A  new  scene,  however,  which  was  exhi-^  e  n  t- 
bited  in  Britain^  contributed  much  to  enlarges  ect  hi. 
this  narrow  and  contracted  system  of  churcl»PART  u. 
communion.  For  when  the  violent  contest  con- 
cerning the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  the  nature  and  number  of  those  rites  and  ce- 
remonies that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  into 
the  public  worship,  arose  between  the  abettors 
oi  Episcopacy  and  the  Puritans  [r],  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  extend  the  borders,  ot  the  Rerormed 
church,  and  rank  in  the  class  of  its  true  members, 
even  those  who  departed,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrines  established 
at  Geneva.  This  spnit  of  toleration  and  indul- 
gence grew  still  more  forbearing  and  comprehen- 
sive after  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  For  though 
the  sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  Arminians  were 
rejected  and  condemned  in  that  numerous  assem- 
bly, yet  they  gained  ground  privately,  and  insi- 
nuated themselves  into  the  minds  of  many.  The 
church  oi England^  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  re- 
lating to  the  Divine  Decrees^  and  made  several 
atren^ts  to  model  its  doctrine  and  institutions 
after  the  laws,  tenets,  and  customs,  that  were 
observed  by  the  primitive  Christians  [/].  On  the 
other  hand,  several  Lutheran  congregations  in 
Qermany  entertained  a  strong  propensity  to  the 

A  a  4  doctrines 

fiS*  [r]  The  Puritans,  who  inclined  to  the  prcsbytcrian  forn^ 
cf  ciiurcb  f;uvtinnient,  of  which  Knox  was  one  of  the  earliest 
abettors  in  Britain,  derived  this  denomination  from  their  pre- 
tending to  a  purer  method  of  wnrsihip  than  that  which  had 
been  established  by  Edward  VI.  s^nd  Queen  Elizabeth, 

^  \j\  I'his  assertion  is  equivocal.  Many  members  of  the 
church  oi  England,  vyith  arctioishop  Laud  at  their  head,  did, 
indeed,  propagate  the  doctiiues  ot  Arminius,  both  in  their 
pulpits,  and  in  their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  England  renounced  publicly,  in  that 
reign,  the  opinions  of  Calvin.  See  this  matter  farther  discui- 
fed  in  the  note  \m\^  Cent.  XVII.  sect.  II.  p.  II.  ch.  II.  pa-* 
ra^aph  ax. 
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CENT,  doctrines  and  discipline  of  tne  church  of  Geneva  ;. 
Sect/ in. though  they  were  restrained  from  declaring  them- 
Part  ii-selves  fully  and  openly  oh  this  head,  by  their 
apprehensions  of  forfeiting  the  privileges  they 
derived  from  their  adherence  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg.  The  French  refugees  also,  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  a  moderate  way  of  tbink> 
ing  in  religious  matters,  and  whose  national  turn 
led  them  to  a  certain  freedom  of  inquiry,  being 
dispersed  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  protestant 
world,  rendered  themselves  so  agreeable,  by  thck 
wit  and  eloquence,  that  their  example  excited  a 
kind  of  emulation  in  favour  of  religious  liberty. 
All  these  circumstances,  accompanied  with  others, 
whose  influence  was  less  palpable,  though  equally 
real,  instilled,  by  degrees,  such  a  spirit  of  lenity 
and  forbearance  into  the  minds  of  protestantSi 
that  at  this  day,  all  Christians,  if  we  except 
Roman  catbolicsy  Socinians,  ^lakers^  and  Anabap^ 
tists,  may  claiin  a  place  among  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  church.  It  is  true,  great  reluctance 
was  discovered  by  many  against  this  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  church-communion  ;  and,  even  in 
the  timc;s  in  which  we  live,  the. ancient  and  less 
charitable  manner  of  proceeding  hath  several  pa- 
trons, who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  doctrines  and 
institutions,  of  Calvin  universally  adopted  and 
rigorously  observed.  The  number,  however,  of 
these  rigid  doctors  is  not  very  great,  nor  is  their 
influence  considerable.  And  it  may  be  aliirmed 
with  truth,  that,  both  in  point  of  number  and 
authority,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  friends 
of  moderation,  who  reduce  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  on 
the  b'-lief  of  which  salvation  depends,  exercise 
forbearance  and  fraternal  charitv  towards  those 
who  explain  certain  doctrines  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  desire  to  see  the  enclosure  (if  I 
may  use  that  expression)  of  the  Reformed  church 

.  '  renderej 
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rendered  as  large  and  comprehensive  as  is  pos-  c  e  n  T- 

?ible  [j].  StcT.iir. 

IIL    The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Part  lu 

Ulrick  Zuingle,  a  native  of  Switzerland^'  and  axhe  f«un. 
man    of  uncommon   penetration    and  acutcness,  dation  of 
accompanied  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  truth.     This^^^ 
great  man  was  for  removing  out  of  the  churches,  church  ua 
and  abolishing  in  the  ceremonies  and  appendages^  ^'*"^|^- 
of  public   worship,   many   things  which  Luther 
was  disposed  to  treat  with  toleration  and   induU 
gence,    such    as  images,  altars,  wax-tapers,   the, 
/orm  of  exorcism^  and    private  confession.      He 
aimed  at  nothing  so  much  as  establishing,  in  hia 
country,  a  method   and   form  of  divine  worship 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  as  tar  remote  as 
could  be  from  every  thing   that  might  have  the 
smallest  tendency  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion [/]•     Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances 

in 

[.r]  'Die  annals  of  theology  have  not  as  yet  been  enriched 
witb  a  full  and  accurate  History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  This 
task  was  indeed  undertaken  by  Scultet,  and  even  carried  down 
so  far  as  his  own  time,  in  hii  Annales  Evangelii  Renovati ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  this  work  is  lost.  Theod.  Hasacus, 
tvho  proposed  to  ^ive  the  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
was  prevented  hy  death  from  fulAllIng  his  purpose.  The  fa- 
mous work  of  James  fiasnage,  published  in  two  volumes  /^to^ 
at  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1725,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de 
la  Religion  des  Eglises  ReformSes^  instead  of  giving  a  regular 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  only  designed  to  shew 
that  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines  are  not  new  in- 
ventions, but  were  taught  and  embraced  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church.  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du  Calvmisme^  is  re- 
markaiile  for  nothing  but  the  partiality  of  its  author,  and  the 
wilful  trrors  with  which  it  abounds. 

^*  [/]  The  design  of  Zuingle  was  certainly  excellent  ; 
but  in  the  execution  of  it  perhaps  he  went  too  far,  and  con- 
sulted rather  the  dictates  of  reason  than  the  real  exigencies  of 
human  nature  in  its  present  state.  The  present  uaion  bctweeti 
soul  and  body,  which  operate  together  in  the  actions  of  moral 
agents,  even  in  those  that  appear  the  mpst  abstracted  and  re- 
fined, renders  it  necessary  to  consult  the  extern<il  senses,  as  well  - 
as  the  intellectual  powers,  in  the  iustitution  of  public  worship. 

/  :»         Besides^ 
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c  E  N  T.  in  which  he  differed  from  the  Saxon  refoniier ; 
Sect. III. f^r  his  Sentiments  concerning  several   points  of 
jtAK T  II. theology,  and  more  especially  his  opinions  reiat- 
^       ing  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  vaned 
widely  from  those  of  Luther.     The  greatest  part 
of  these  sentiment^  and  opinions  were  adopted  in 
Switzerland,  by  those  who  had  joined  themselves 
to  Zuingle  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
iformation,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to  all 
the  Helvetic  churches,  that  threw  oflf  the  yoke  of 
RQ??ie*      From  Switzerland  these  opinions  were 
propagated  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  by 
the  ministerial  labours  and  the  theological  writings 
of  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Zuingle  :  and  thus 
the  primitive  Reformed  church,  that  was  founded 
by  this  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and  whose  extent  at 
first  was  not  very  considerable,  gathered  strength 
by  degrees,  and  made  daily  new  acquisitions. 
Thccootr*.     IV.  The  separation  between  the  Lutheran  and 
twewi^c  Swiss  churches   was  chiefly   occasioned  by  the 
jLutkerant   doctrine  of  Zuingle,  concerning  the  sacrament 
fonn^c'on-^^  the  Lord's  supper.     Luther  maintained,  thai 
•crniD)?  the  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really y  though 
^"^^^^^    in  a  manner  far  beyond  human  comprehension, 
present  in  the  eucharist,  and  were  exhibited  toge- 
ther-with  the  bread  and  wine.     On  the  contrary, 
the  Swiss  reformer  looked  upon  the  bread  and 
wine  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  si^ns  and  sym- 
bols of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  and 

from 

Besides,  between  a  worship  purely  and  philosopYiicallj  ration- 
al, and  a  service  grossly  and  palpably  superstitious,  there  are 
many  intermediate  steps  and  circumstances,  by  which  a  ration- 
al service  may  be  rendered  more  aflfccting  and  awakening, 
without  becoming  superstitious.  A  noble  edifice,  a  solemn 
music,  a  well  ordered  set  of  external  gestures,  though  they  do 
not,  in  themselves,  render  our  prayers  one  whit  more  accep- 
table to  the  Deity  than  if  they  were  offered  up  without  any 
of  these  circumstances,  produce,  nevertheless,  a  good  effect. 
They  elevate  the  mind,  they  give  it  a  composed  and  solemn 
frame,  ind  thus  coQtribute  to  the  fervour  of  its  devotion. 
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from  the  year  1524,  propagated  this  doctrine  inc  e  n  T. 
a  pubhc  ma.nner  by  hi§  writings,  after  having  3  ^^^I'jn^ 
entertained  and  taught  it  privately  before  thatPART.  11, 
period  [u].  In  a  little  time  after  this  [w],  his 
example  was  followed  by  Oecolampadius,  a  di- 
vine of  Basils  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  cientury  [9c\  But  they  were  both  opposed 
with  obstinacy  and  spirit  by  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates, particulaily  those  of  the  circle  of  Suabia. 
In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
apprehending  the  pernicious  efi'ects  that  these 
debates  might;  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  prch- 
festants^  which  were,  as  yet,  in  that  fluctuating 
jaiid  unsettled  state  that  marks  the  infancy  of  all 
great  revolutions,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
.to  these  differences,  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
.J)Ose,  a  conference  at  Marpurg^  between  Zuingle, 
Luther,  and  other  doctors  of  both  parties  [j]. 
This  meeting,  however,  only  covered  the  flame, 
instead  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  the  pacific  prince, 
seeing  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a  dctinitive 
treaty  of  peace  and  concord  between  these  jarring 
divines,  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  having 
engaged  them  to  consent  to  a  truce.  Luther 
and  Zuingle  came  to  an  agreement  about  seve- 
ral points  ;   but  the  principal  matter  in  debate, 

even 

[u]  Zuingle  certainly  taught  tbis  doctrine  in  private  before 
the  year  1524,  as  appears  from  Gerdes,  Historia  Renovai. 
EvangeJu\  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  228. 

[tv]  In  the  year  1525. 

[ap]  Jo.  Conr.  Fucshni  Cenfurta  I.  Efn'stoL  Theolo^.  Refor- 
mat, p,  31,  2^,  44,  49. — ^  Oecolampadius  was  not  less  rc- 
narkable  for  his  extraordinary  modesty,  his  charitable,  for- 
bearing,  and  pacific  spirit,  and  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  vi- 
tal and  practical  religion,  than  for  his  profound  erudition, 
which  he  seemed  rather  studious  to  conceal  than  to  display. 

^  [jr]  Zuingle  was  accompanied  by  Oecolampadius,  Eu- 
cer,  and  Hedion.  Luther  had  v;ith  him  Melancthon  snd 
Justus  Jonas  from  Saxony,  together  with  Osiander,  Brcntius, 
and  Agricola. 
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CENT. even  that  which   regarded   Christ's  presence  id 
ficT.ni.^he  eucharist,   was  left  undecided;    each  party 
p  A  R  T  IL  appealing  to  the  Fountain  of  wisdom   to  termi- 
'       nate  this  controversy,  and  expr'-ssing  their  hopes 
that  time  and  impartial  reflexion  might  discoTer 
and  confirm  ihe  truth  [z]. 
Tjjc  jffo-        V.   The  Reformed   church  had  scarcely  been 
%ecm  ci    founded  in  Switzerland  by  Zuingle,   when  this 
pj^w'^far  Christian  hero  fell   in  a  battle   that  was  fought, 
downwckcin   the  year  1530,    between  the   protestams  of 
j^J^^    Zurich,   and   their   Romancatholic  compatriots, 
who  drew  the  sword  in  defence  of  popery.     It  was 
.     not  indeed  to  perform  the  sanguinary  office  of  a 
soldier  that  Zuingle  was  present  zt  this  engage* 
ment,  but  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  animate; 
by  his  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  protestant  cause  [a.].     After  his 

death,' 

[a]  Rucliat,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  d^  la  Suvse^  vol.  L* 
passim,  vol.  ii.  livr.  vi.  p.  463.— Hv/i tinge r,  Hctftttitcbe  Kir* 
chen-Gescbicbu,  part  IILp.  27,  51,  483.— Val.  Ern.  Lo»cheri 
Hinoria  Mf^^uum,  part  I.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  ^^,  cap.  vi.  p.  143.— 
Fueslii.,  Bey^.rdi^e  zur  Schuueizer  Reformation^  torn.  iv.  p.  120. 

[Vi]  The  Lutherans,  who  consiaer  this  unhappy  fate  of 
Zuingle  as  a  rt^proich  upon  that  great  man  in  particular,  and 
upon  tiie  reformed  chuich  in  general,  discover  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  this 
century.  For  as  all  he  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  at  pre- 
sent trained  to  arms,  and  obi'^ed  to  take  the  held  when  the 
dcfeice  of  their  country  requires  it,  so  in  the  time  of  Zuingle 
this  obligation  was  so  universal,  that  neither  the  ministers  of 
the  ijo'.oel,  nor  the  professors  of  theology,  were  exempted 
fron  this  ir.illtary  service.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  battle 
in  which  Zuingle  fell,  Jerome  Pot^tnu-,  one  of  the  theolct;icaI 
doctors  'if  B  sil,  also  lost  his  life.  Sre  Faf^^llni  Centuria  I. 
Epistolar  TheoL  Reformatory  p,  84.  ^M*  £ra<rnus  also  spoke 
in  a  very  unfriendiy  manner  of  the  death  of  Zuingle  and  his 
friend  Occolamp-idiii^.  See  Jortiirs  Life  of  Frasmus,  vol.  i.* 
p.  522.  It  is  not  I'ncrefore  surprisi^ig  to  find  the  bigotted  Sir 
Thomns  More  insulting  (with  the  barbarity  that  superstition 
seldom  fails  to  produce  in  a  narrow  nod  peevish  mind)  the 
aemory  of  these  two  eminent  refonpei:»,  in  a  letter  to  the 

furiotti 
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de^th,  several  Lutheran  doctors  of  the  more  mo-C  e  n  t. 
derate  sort,  and  particularly  Martin  Bucer,  usedgECT. la 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  biing  aboui  some  kindP^xT  n. 
,  of  reconciliation  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. For  this  purpose  they  exhorted  the  jarring 
theologians  to  concord,  interpreted  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
both  sides,  admonished  them  of  the  pernicious 
consequences  that  must  attend  the  prolongation 
of  these  unhappy  contests,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  express  the  respective  sentiments  ot  the  con- 
tending doctors  in  terms  of  considerable  ambi- 
guity and  latitude,  that  thus  the  desired  union 
might  be  the'  more  easily  effected.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  intentions  and  designs  of 
these  zealous  intercessors  were  pious  and  up- 
right [i] ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  whe- 
ther or  no  the  mearis  they  employed  werp  adapted 
to  promote  the  end  they  had  in  view.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  these  pacific  counsels  of  Bucer  excited 
divisions  in  Switzerland ;  for  some  persevered  ob- 
stinately in  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  while  others 
adopted  the  explications  and  modifications  of  his 
doctrine  that  were  offered  by  Bucer  [c].  But 
these  divisions  and  commotions  had  not  the  least 
effect  on  that  reconciliation  with  Luther,  that 
was  earnestly  desired  by  the  pious  and  moderate 

doctors 

farious  and  turbulent  Coclilaeus ;  of  which  the  following 
words  shew  the  spirit  of  the  writer  :  '*  Postrema  ea  fuit,  quana 
de  Zuingllo  et  Oecolampadio  scriptam  misisti,  quorum  nun- 
cnata  mors  mihi  Laetitiam  attulit.  — Sublatos  e  oaedio  es&e  tarn 
imroaoes  Fidei  Criii«tlanse  hostes,  tarn  intentos  ubique  in  om- 
nem  perimendse  pictatis  occasiooem,  jure  gauderc  possum.^* 
Jurtin,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  702.     App.  No.  xvi.  N. 

[/»]  See  Alb.  Menop.  Verpoorlen,  Comment,  de  Mart,  Bu^ 
€ero  et  ejus.  Sententia  de  Coma  Domini^  sect.  ix.  p.  23.  pub- 
Ushtd  ill  8vu,  at  Coburg,  in  the  year  1709.— Loscheri  Histor, 
Iflotuum^  part  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  i8i.  and  part  II.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  ii.  p.  15 

[f]  Fuesliui  Ceniun  I.  Epistolary  Tbcohg,^.  i6a,  170, 18 1^ 
cSa,  190,  &c. 
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c  K  N  T.  doctors  on  both  sides.  The  efforts  of  Bacet 
Sect.  iiT.  wcfc  mote  succcssful  out  of  Switzerland^  and  par- 
fART  ]i. ticularly  among  those  divines  in  the  upper  parti 
of  Germany^  who  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Helvetic  church  ;  for  they  retired  from  the  com- 
munion of  that  church;  and  joined  themselves,  to 
Luther  by  a  public  act,  which  was  sent  to  IVk* 
temberg^  in  the  year  1536,  by  a  solemn  deputation 
appointed  for  that  purpose  [d].  The  Swiss  divines 
could  not  be  brought  to  so  great  a  length.  There 
was,  however,  still  some  prospect  of  effefcting  a 
reconciliation  between  them  and  the  Lutherans; 
But  this  fair  prospect  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
year  1544,  when  Luther  published  his  Cb)i/Jr//io« 
of  faith  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^ 
supper,  which  was  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine 
of  Zuingle  and  his  followers,  on  that  bead.  The 
doctors  of  Zurich  pleaded  their  cause  publicly 
against  the  Saxon  reformer  the  year  following ; 
and  thus  the  purposes  df  the  peace-makers  were 
totally  defeated  [e]. 
1rt»e  trans-  VL  The  death  of  Luther,  ^hich  happened  in 
^*^^Ji^the  year  1546,  was  an  event  that  seemed  adapted 
the  death  of  to  calm  thesc  commotions,  and  to  revive,  in  the 
Luther,  breasts  of  the  moderate  and  pacific,  the  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties. 
For  this-  union,  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuin- 
glians,  was  so  ardently  desired  by  Melancthon, 
and  his  followers,  that  this  great  man  left  no 
means  unemployed  to  bring  it  about,  and  seemed 
resolved  rather  to  submit  to  a  dubious  and  forced 
peace^  than  to  see  those  flaming  discords  perpe- 
tuated, which  reflected  such  dishonour  on  the 
protestant  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  this  salu- 
tary work  seemed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  theolo- 
gical 

[//]  Losclirrus,  Lc.  clt.  C3p.  ii.  p.  205.— Ruchat,  Histoireds 
la  Rrfut'wat.  dt  la  Suisse,  torn.  v.  p.  535. — Hottingcri  tlisior, 
l^ccLs,  ILi'^ei,  icm.  iii.lib.  vi.  p.  702. 

[jt\  LuskcLcrus,  ioc,  ci:.  part  1.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  341. 
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gical  system  that  was  adopted  by  John  Calvin,  c  e  n  t. 
a  native  of  Noyon  in  France^  who  was  pastor  andst^T^iiL 
professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva^  and  whose  genius, Part  il 
learning,  eloquence,  and  talents  rendered  him 
respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  This 
great  man,  whose  particular  friendship  for  Me- 
lancthon  was  an  incidental  circumstance  highly 
favourable  to  the  intended  reconciliation,  pro- 
posed an  explication  of  the  point  in  debate, 
that  modified  the  crude  hypothesis  of  Zuingle, 
and  made  use  of  all  his  credit  and  authority  among 
the  Swiss^  and  more  particularly  atZuricby  where 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  in  order  tor 
obtain  their  assent  to  it  [/].  The  explication 
he  proposed  was  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  he  persisted  in  denying  ;  he  supposed, 
however,  that  a  certain  divine  virtue  or  efficacy 
was  communicated  by  Christ  with  the  bread  and 
wincy  to  those  who  approached  this  holy  sacrament 
with  a  lively  faith,  and  with  upright  hearts ;  and 
to  render  this  notion  still  more  satisfactory,  he 
expressed  it  in  almost  the  same  terms  which  the 
Lutherans  employed  in  inculcating  their  doctrine 
of  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  [^]. 
For  the  great  and  common  error  of  all  those, 
who,  from  a  desire  of  peace,  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  arbitrators  in  this  controversy,  lay  in 
this,  that  they  aimed  rather  at  a  uniformity  of 
terms ^  than  of  sentiments ;  and  seemed  satisfied 
when  they  had  engaged  the  contending  parties  to 

use 

[yi  Christ.  Aug.  Sallg,  Hlstoria  Aug,  Confession*  torn,  ii* 
lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.  p.  1075. 

95*  [^]  Calvin  went  certainly  too  far  in  this  matter*,  and^ 
in  his  ax[j]icatiun  of  the  beneBts  that  arise  from  a  worth/ 
commemuration  of  Chtist^s  death  in  the  eucharist,  he  dwelt 
too  grossly  upon  the  allegorical  expressions  of  jcripturtj 
'U'hich  the  papists  had  so  e;»re^imsly  abused,  and  talked  of 
rvaliy  eating  by  faith  the  body^  aud  diinklng  the  bioud  uf 
Ciiri^i 
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CENT,  use  the  same  words  and  phrases,  though  their  real 
8  B  c  T.  in.  difference  in  opinion  remained  the  same,  and  each 
Part  il  explained  these  ambiguous  or  figurative  terms  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  their  respective  systems. 

Tlie  concord,  so  much  desired,  did  not^  how- 
ever, seem  to  advance  much.  Melanctbon, 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those  who 
longed  impatiently  for  it,  had  not  courage  enough 
to  embark  openly  in  the  execution  ot  such  a  pe<- 
rilous  project.  Besides,  after  the  death  of  Lu« 
ther,  his  enemies  attacked  him  with  redoubled 
fury,  and  gave  him  so  much  disagreeable  occu- 
pation, that  he  had  neither  that  leisure,  nor  that 
tranquillity  of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to  pre- 
pare his  measures  properly  for  such  an  arduous 
undertaking.  A  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of 
this  pacific  project  was  also  presented,  by  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  Joachim  Westphal,  pastor  at 
Hamburgh  who,  in  the  year  1552,  renewed,  with 
greater  vehemence  than  ever,  this  deplorable 
controversy,  which  had  been  for  some  time  sus- 
pended, and  who,  after  Flacius,  was  the  most 
obstinate  defender  of  the  opinions  of  Luther* 
This  violent  theologian  attacked  with  that  spirit 
of  acrimony  and  vehemence,  that  was  too  re- 
markable in  the  polemic  writings  of  Luther, 
the  act  ofunifotmity^  by  which  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Zurich  declared  their  agreeffient  con^ 
cerning  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  In  the  book 
which  he  published  with  this  view  [hi],  he  cen- 
sured with  the  utmost  severity,  the  variety  of  sen- 
timents concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supperthat  was  observable  in  the  Reformed  church, 
and  maintained,  with  bis  usual  warmth  and  ob- 

stinacy^ 

^  \y\  I'l^^s  book,  which  abounds  with  senseless  and  extri' 
Tagant  tenets  that  Luther  never  so  much  as  thought  of,  aM 
breathes  the  most  virulent  spirit  of  persecution,  is  entitled 
*'  Farrago  coofusanearum  et  inter  se  dissidentium  de  S.  CM  * 
ppiQionum  ex  Sacramentariorum  Lifiris  congesta*^* 
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stinacy,  the  opinion  of  Lather  on  that  subject,  cent. 
This  engaged  Calvin  to  enter  the  list  with  West  -  s  t^^irr. 
J)hal,  whom  he  treated  with  as  little  lenity  and  for-  p  a  %  t  if. 
bearance,  as  the  rigidLutheran  hadshewed  towards  ^ 

the  Helvetic  churches.  The  consequences  of  this 
debate  were,  that  Calvin  and  Westphal  had  each 
their  zealous  .  defenders  and  patrons ;  hence  the 
breach  widened,  the  spirits  were  heated,  and  the 
flame  of  controversy  wa^  kindled  anew  with  such 
violence  and  fury,  that,  to  extinguish  it  entirely, 
^  seemed  to  be  a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
wisdom  or  human  power  [/]. 

VII.  These  disputes  were  unhappily  augmented,  Th«comi>. 
in  process  of  time,   by   that  famous    controversy  J^"|^,^p"^, 
concerning  the  decrees  ofGody  with  respect  to  thedctioation. 
eternal  condition  of  men,   which    was  set  on  foot 
by  Calvin,  and  became  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  intricate  researches,  and  abstruse,  subtile,  and 
inexplicable  questions.     The  most,  ancient  Hel- 
vetic doctors  were  far  from  adopting   the  doctrine 
of  those,  who    represent  the  Deity  as  allotting, 
from  all  eternity,  by  an  absolute^  arbitrary,  and 
unconditional  decree,  to  some  everlasting  happiness, 
and  to  others  endless  misery,  without  any  previous 
regard  to  the  moral  characters  and  circumstances 
of  cither.     Their  sentiments  seemed  to  differ  but 
very  little  from  those  of  the  Pelagians ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  in  declaring,  after  the  example  of 
Zuingle,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  open 
to  all  who    lived  according    to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  [k\.     Calvin  had  adopted  a  quite 

B  b  different 

[1]  Loscheri  Ilirtoria  Mutuuniy  part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii. 
p.  83.— Molleri,   Cimbria   Literata,  t'«m.  iii.    p.  642.     Arn;   . 
Grevii  Memoria  Joac.  Wcstpliali,  p.  6e,  106. 

\Je'\  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  Dallci  jipologia  f>ro 
Juabus  Ecciesiarum  Gallicar,  Synodis  adversus  Frid»  Spanbeim, 
part  IV.  p.  946 — Jo.  Alpbons.  Turrctini  Epistoi.  ad 
jintettitem  Cantuari^nsem^  which  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotbeque 
Cermanic,  torn.  xiii.  p.  92.-^Simon,  Bibiiotbeque  Cri^ 
4ijue^    published    onder    the    fictitious    name    of    Sainlor, 

Vol.  IV.  Sb  torn. 
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c  E  M  T.  diilerent  system  with  respect  to  the  divine  decree^^ 

Sect. III. He  maintained,  that  the  everlasting  condition  of^ 

Part  u. mankind  in  a  future  world,  was  determined  from 

all  eternity  by  the  unchangeable  order  of  the  Deity, 

and  that  this  ^j(>/2//^  determination  of  his  w/7/  and 

good  pleasure  was  the  onlj  source  of  happiness  or 

misery  to   every  individual.     This  opinion   was, 

in  a  very  short  time,   propagated  through  all  the 

Reformed  churches,  by  the   writings  of  Calvin, 

and  by  the  ministry  of  his  disciples,  and  in  some 

places  was   inserted   in  the  national  creeds  and 

confessions ;  and  thus  made  a  public   article  of 

faith.     The  unhappy  controversy,  which  took  its 

rise  from  this  doctrine,  was  opened  at  Strasbwg^ 

in    the    year    1560,    by    Jerome   Zanchius,    an 

Italian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  particularly  attached 

to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  j   and  was  afterwards 

carried  on  by  others  with  such  zeal  and  assiduity, 

that  it  drew,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  at* 

tention  of  the  public,  and  tended  as  much  to  ex^ 

asperate  the  passions,  and  foment  the  discord  of  the 

contending  parties,  as  the  dispute  about  the  eu« 

charist  had  already  done  [/]. 

The  discord     Vlll.  The  Helvetic  doctors  had  no  prospect 

tar^rc^atc^t  Jeft  of  calming  the  troubled  spirits  and  temper- 

height.      ing^  at  least,  the  vehemence  of  these  deplorable 

feuds,  but  the  moderation  of  the  Saxon  divines, 

who  were  the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  and  who, 

breathing 

torn.  iii.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  292,  298,  and  also  the  author  of  a  book, 
entitled,  Observatioues  Ga/iica  in  Formul,  Consensus  Helveti" 
cum,  p.  52.  The  very  learned  Dr  Gerdes,  instead  ot  being 
persuaded  by  these  testimonies,  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  in 
\ns  MUcellan,  Grcningens,  tom^  ii.  p.  476,  477,  that  the  sen- 
time  i.ib  of  Calvin  v^ere  the  same  with  those  of  the  ancienl 
Swiss  doctors.  But  this  excellent  author  may  be  refuted, 
even  from  his  own  account  of  the  tumults  that  were  occa- 
tinned  in  Switzerland,  by  the  opinion  that  Calvin  had  props- 
^.'.tf  d  in  relation  to  the  divine  decrees. 

[/]  Loscheri  Iliston'a  Motuum,  part  III.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p. 
27,  8.  c.  X.  p.  227. — Salig,  Historia  J^ngust,  Confession^  tom. 
i.-lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  44U 
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breathing  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  master,  seemed,  ^  ^  n  ^• 
after  his  death,  ,to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart s«ct  iiu 
as  the  restoration  of  concord  and  union  in  the  pro»PART  ii. 
testant  church.  Their  designs,  however,  were 
not  carried  on  with  that  Caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, with  that  prudent  foresight,  or  thstt  wise 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  times,  which  distin- 
guished always  the  transactions  of  Melancthon,- 
and  which  the  critical  nature  of  the  cause  they 
were  engaged  in,  indispensably  required.  And 
hence  they  had  already  taken  a  step,  which  was 
adapted  to  render  ineffcictual  all  the  iremedies  they 
could  apply  to  the  healing  of  the  present  disorders. 
For,  by  dispersing  every  where  artful  and  iasidiouS 
writings,  with  a  design  to  seduce  the  rriiilisters  of 
the  church,  and  the  studious  youth,  into  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Swiss  divines,  or,  at  least,  to  engage 
them  to  treat  these  sentiments  with  toleration  and 
forbearance,  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  indig- 
nation of  their  adversaries,  and  ruined  the  pacific 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.  It  was  this 
conduct  of  theirs  that  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
position  of  that  famous  Form  of  Coticord-,  which 
condemned  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  as  this 
Form  is  received  by  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  Lu- 
therans, as  one  of  the  articles  of  their  religion  ; 
hence  arises  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  schemes 
of  reconciliation  and  concord. 

IX.  So  much  did  it  seem  necessary  to  premise  w-h^t  xht^-t 
concerning  the  cause,   rise,  and   progress  of  the  <j^'°8:' *^«» 
controversy,  which  formed  that   separation  that^ostwor- 
still  subsists  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  f^yo^  oi)- 
Churches.     From  thence  it  will  be  proper  to  pro-  th7n^'^ii4 
Ceed  to  an  account   of  tlie  internal  state  ot  the r^^rcM  ot 
Utter,  and  to  the  history  of  its  progress  and  revo- ^^^^^^^p 
lution$.     The  history  of  the   Reformed  church,  church. 
during  this   century,    comprehends   too   distinct 

B  b  2  ^periods. 
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CENT,  periods.  The  first  commences  with  the  year  isi^f 
si^T'in.when  Zuingle  withdrew  from  the  communion  of 
Part  I*  Rome y  and  began  to  form  a  Christian  church  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  j  and  it 
extends  to  the  time  of  Calvin's  settlement  at  Ge^ 
nevaj  where  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation 
and  authority.  The  second  period  takes  in  the 
rest  of  this  century.    * 

During  the  first  of  these  perods,  the  Helvetic 
church,  which  assumed  the  uiIq  of  Reformed  after 
the  example   of  the  French  protestants    in  their 
neighbourhood,  who  had  chosen  this  denomination 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from    the   Ro- 
man catholics,  was  very  inconsiderable  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  was  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Switzer* 
iahd.     It  was  indeed  augmented  by  the  accession 
of  some  small  states  in  Suabia  and  Alsace^  such  as 
the  city  of  Strasbourg^  and  some  little  republics. 
But,  in  the  year  1536,  these  petty  states  changed 
sides,  through  the   suggestions   and   influence  of 
Bacer,  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Saxon 
church,  and  thus  made  their  peace  with  Luther. 
The  other  religious  communities,  which  abandoned 
the  church  of  Rome^   either  openly  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  or  consisted  of  persons,  who 
w^ere  not  agreed  in  their   theological  opinions,  and 
who  really  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties.    All  things  being 
duly  considered,  it  appears  probable  enough  that 
the   chuixli,  founded   by  Zuingle,   w^ould  have 
remained  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which 
bounded   it   at   first,  had  not   Calvin   arisen,   to 
augment  its  extent,  authority,  and  lustre.   For  the 
natural  and  political  character  of  the  Swiss,  which 
is  neither  bent  towards  tlie  lust  of  conquest,  nor 
the  grasping  views  of  ambition,   discovered  itself 
in  their  religious  transactions.     And,  as  a  spirit  of 
cuntentnient  with  what  they  had,  prevented  their 

s^ming 


ans. 
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aiming  at  an  augmentation  of  their  territory,  so  c  e  n  t. 
did  a  similar  spirit  hinder  them  from  being  ex-g^^^^^'^j^ 
tremely  soiicitons  about  enlarging  the  borders  ofP.ART  «. 
their  church,  * 

X.  In  this  infant  state  of  the  Reformed  church,  The  rdigi- 
the   only  point    that   prevented   its   union  with  J!|"'^  ^^**^** 
the  followers  of  Luther,  was  the  doctiine  they  excited divi- 
taught  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s^^^^  ^"^r* 

^i»i_        A     ^  ^  -III  t.^ccn   the 

mpper.     Inis  nrst  controversy,  mdeed,  soon  pio-sww  and 
duced  a  second,  relating   to  tht  person  (j^  Jesui ^^"^  ^"'^cr. 
Christ,  which,     nevertheless,  concerned  only    a  "' 
part  of  the  i^utheran  church  [;w].     The  Lutheran 
divines  of  Suabia,  in    the  course  of  their  debates 
with  those  of  Switzerlandy  drew  an  argument  in 
favour  of    the    real  presence   of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in   the   eucharist,  from  the  following 
proposition ;  that  all  the  properties   of  the  divine 
nature  J  and  consequently  its  omnipresence,  were 
communicated  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ   by 
the  hypostatic  union.     The  Swiss  doctors,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  force  of  this  argument,  denied  this 
communication  of  the  divine  attributes  to  Christ's 
human   nature^  and  denied,   more    especially,  the 
ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  the   man  Jesus.     And 
hence  arose  that  most  intricate  and  abstruse  con- 
troversy concerning  ubiquity  nnd  the  com?nunication 
of  properties,  that  produced  so  many  learned  and 
Ajnintelligible  treatises,  so  many  subtile  disputes, 
and  occasioned  that  multitude  of  invectives  and 
accusations,    that   the   contending  parties   threw 
out  against  each  other  with  such  libcrahty  and 
profusion. 

Bb3  It 

95*  [w]  It  was  only  a  certain  humbcr  of  those  Lutherans, 
ttiat  were  much  more  rigid  iti  their  doctrine  than  Luther  him- 
self, that  believed  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
person,  considered  as  a  man.  By  this  we  may  see  that  the 
Lutherans  have  their  divisions,  as  well  as  the  Reformed,  of 
which  several  instances  may  be  yet  given  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 


II 
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CENT.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  at  this  time,  the 
SE^cVni.Heivetic  church  universally  embraced  the  doc- 
ART  11  trine  of  Zuingle  concerning  the  eucharist.  This 
doctrine,  which  differed  considerably  from  that  «f 
Calvin,  amounted  to  the  fbllcrwing  propositions: 
•*  That  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  a 
representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  si^jis  appointed  to  dc- 
"  note  the  benefits  that  were  conferred  upon  tntoi. 
"  kind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ; 
*•  that,  therefore,  Christians  derived  no  other  fruit 
*'  from  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  than 
**  a  mere  commemoration  and  remembrance  of 
**  the  merits  of  Christ,  which,  according  to  an 
**  expression  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  abct- 
t'  tors  of  this  doctrine,  was  the  only  thing  that  was 
^^  properly  meant  by  the  Lorffs  supper  [»].**  Bucer, 
whose  leading  principle  was  the  desire  of  peace  and 
concord,  endeavoured  to  correct  and  modify  this 
floctrine  in  such  a  manner;  as  to  give  it  a  certain 
degreeof  conformity  to  the  hypothesis  of  Luther; 
but  the  memory  of  Zuingle  was  too  fredi  in 
the  minds  of  the  Swiss  to  permit  their  accepting 
of  these  corrections  and  modifications,  or  to 
suffer  them  to  depart,  in  any  respect,  from  the 
doctrine  of  that  eminent  man,  who  had  founded 
their  church,  and  been  the  instrument  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of 
Rome. 
John  Calvin  XL  In  the  year  1541,  John  Calvin,  who  sur- 
thc-  priuci-  passed  almost   all  the  doctors  of  this  aee   in  la- 

pal  tout.dcr  ^  ■  *-*   -        . 

of  the    Re-  DOnOUS 


formed 

tiiiurch. 


f //]  AV/  esse  in  Cwna^  quam  memoriam  Christi,  That  ibis 
w'Ab  the  real  opinion  of  Zuinglcj  appears  evidently  from  ▼>• 
liou^  testimonies,  uhich  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  Hchi' 
licuniy  torn.  i.  p.  485,  490,  torn.  iii.  p.  631.— This  is  also  con- 
firnitti  by  the  following  sentence 'in  Zuingle^s  book  concern- 
in;^  baptism  :  Cturo.  ii.  opp.  p.  85.)  **  Ca;na  Dominica  non 
aiiu'J,  quam  Ccnimemorationis  nomen  meretur.'*  Compare 
ysiili  all  this  Fucslini  Centur  1.  Epistolar.  Tbtologor.  RefoT" 
Tumor,  p.  255,  262,  &.C. 
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borious  application,  constancy  of  mind,  force  of  c  e  n  t* 
eloquence,  and  extent  of  genjius,  returned  to  G^-sk^^'iii 
neva,  fix)in  whence  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  Part.  ii. 
had  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  his  settlement  in 
that  city,  the  affairs  of  the  new  church  were 
committed  to  his  direction  [^j,  and  he  acquired 
also  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  the  pdlitical 
administration  of  that  republic.  This  evenf 
changed  entirely  the  face  of  affairs,  and  gave  a 
new  aspect  to  the  Reformed  church.  The  views 
and  projects  of  this  great  man  were  grand  and  ex- 
tensive. For  he  not  only  undertook  to  give 
strength  and  vigour  to  the  rising  church,  by 
framing  the  wisest  laws  and  the  most  salutary  in-r 
6titutions  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
advancement  of  true  piety,  but  even  proposed  to 
render  Geneva  the  mother,  the  seminary,  of  all 
the  Reformed  church<?$,  as  Wittemberg  was  of  all 
the  Lutheran  communities.  He  laid  a  scheme 
for  sending  forth  from  this  little  republic,  the 
succours  and  ministers  that  were  to  promote  and 
propagate  the  protestant  cause  through  the  most 
distant  nations,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
rendering  the  government,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trine of  Geneva  the  model  and  rule  of  imitation  to 
the  Reformed  churches  through  )nt  the  world. 
The  undertaking  was  certainly  great,  and  worthy 
of  the  extensive  genius  and  caixicity  of  this  emi- 
nent man  ;  and,  great  and  arduous  as  it  was,  it 
was  executed  in   part,  nay,  carried  on  to  a  very 

B  b  4  considerable 

\y\  Calvin,  in  reality,  enjoyed  the  power  and  authority  of 
a  bishop  at  Geneva  ^  for,  as  lung  as  he. lived,  he  presided  in 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  consistory  or  ecclesi- 
astical judicatory.  But  whcrn  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
advised  the  clergy  not  to  give  him  a  successor,  And  proved  to 
them  evidently  the  dangerous  consequences  of  entrusting  with 
any  one  man,  during  life,  a  place  of  such  high  authority.  Af- 
ter him,  therefore,  the  place  of  president  ceased  to  be  per- 
petual.    See  Spon,  Histoire  dc  Geneve j  torn.  ii.  p.  x  11. 
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c  E  N  T.  considerable  length,  by  his  indefatigable  assiduitj^, 
Sect,  ni  ^^^  incxtingulshable  zeal.  It  was  with  this  yiew; 
Part  h  thdt,  by  tfac  fame  o£  bis  learn iog,  as  well  as hy 
liis  epistolary  solicitations  a^d  encpurageinejnts.or 
various  kinds,  he  engaged  oiany  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune^  in  France,  Italy^  and  other  countries^ 
to  leave  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  to  settle; 
at  Geneva  ;  while  others  repaired  thither  merely 
out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  a  man,  who^e  talents, 
and  exploits  had  rendered  him  so  famous,  and  to. 
hear  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  public. 
Another  circumstance,  that  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  his  designs,  was  the  establishment 
of  au  academy  at  Geneva,  which  the  senate  of 
that  city  founded  at  his  request ;  and  in  which  be; 
himself,  with  his  colleague  Theodore  Beza,  and 
other  divines  of  eminent  learning  and  abihties^ 
taught  the  sciences  with  the  greatest  reputation. 
In  efiect,  the  lustre  which  these  great  men 
reflected  upon  thi^  infant  seminary  of  learning, 
spread  its  fame  through  the  distant  nations  witb 
such  amazing  rapidity,  that  all  who  are  ambi- 
ttous  of  a  distinguished  progress  in  either  sacred  or, 
profane  erudition,  repaired  to  Geneva^  and  that 
England,  Scotland,  France^  Italy ^,  and  Germany^ 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  numbers: 
of  their  studious  youth*  that  were  incessantly 
repairing  to  the  new  academy.  By  these  means^ 
and  by  the  ministry  of  these  his  disciples,  Calvin 
enlarged  considerably  the  borders  of  the  Riformcd 
church,  propagated  his  doctrine,  and  gained  pre- 
selytes  and  patrons  to  his  theological  system,  in 
sevcikil  countries  of  Fjirope.  In  the  midst  of  this 
glorious  career  he  ended  his  days,  in  the  year 
1364;  but  the  salutary  institutions  and  wise  regu- 
lations, of  .which  he  had  been  the  author,  were 
both  respected  and  maintained  after  his  death.  \i\ 
a  more  especial  manner  the  academy  of  Geneva 

floutisheck 

■    .1   '     i^ 
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flourished  as  much   under  Beza,  as  it  had  done  ?  ^^j^  ^"^ 
during  the  life  of  its  founder  [  j5>  ].  Sect.  la 

XIL  The  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  that^j^^^Jh 
bad  been  formed   by ,  Zuingle,  was  altered  aodThe  form 
corrected  by  Calvin  ;  and  that  more  c^pecially^^^^*^^^' 
in  three  points,  of  which  it  will  not  be  impDopei^iaatkai  go- 
to give  a  particular  account.  vcmmcnt 

I  St,  Zuingle,  m  his  lorm  or  ecclesiastical  go* by  thisRc- 
vernment,  had  given  an  absolute  and  unboundcd^on»<i'^- 
power  in  religious  matters,  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
to  whom  he  had  placed  the  clci^y  in  a  degree  of 
subjection  that  was  displeasing  to  many*  But  at  the 
same  time  he  allowed  of  a  certain  subordinatiou 
arid  difference  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  even  thought  it  expedient  to  place  at 
their  head  a  perpetual  president,  or  superintendent, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  inspection  and  authority, 
over  the  whole  body.  Calvin,  on  the  contrary, 
reduced  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  religiousr 
matters,  within  narrow  bounds.  He  declared  the 
church  a  separate  and  independent  body,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  legislation  for  itself.  He  main- 
tained, that  it  was  to  be  governed,  like  the 
primitive  church,  only  by  presbyteries  and  synods^ 
that  is,  by  assemblies  of  elders-y  composed  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  he  left  to  the  civil 
magistrate  little  else  than  the  privilege  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  the  church,  and  providing 
for  what  related  to  its  external  exigencies  and 
concerns.  Thus  this  eminent  Reformer  introduced 

into 

(/•]  The  various  projects  aod  plans  that  were  formed,  con- 
ducUtl,  and  executed  with  equal  prudence  and  resolution  by 
Calvin,  in  behalf  both  of  the  Republic  and  Church  of  Geneva, 
iiic  related  by  the  learned  person  who^  in  the  year  1730,  gnvc 
a  nrn-  edition  (enriched  ^vith  interesting  historical  note?,  and 
authentic  documents)  of  Spon's  Histoirt  di  Geneve.  The  par- 
ticular accounts  of  Calvin^b  trausactiotis,  gi?ea  by  this  anony- 
mous editor,  in  his  notes,  are  drawn  from  several  curious  roa- 
nuscripis  of  undoubted  credit.  Sec  Spon,  H///(?//<  de  GoHve^ 
tcm.  ir.  p.  87,  ICO,  &c. 
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CENT,  into  the  republic  of  Genevay  and  endeavoured  td 
Si^t! Ill  introduce  into  all  the  Reformed  churches  through-^ 
^AKT  iLOMt  Europe^  that  Form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, which  is  called  Fresbytcrian,  from  its  neither 
jadmitting  of  the  institution  of  bishops,  nor  of  any 
'subordination  among  the  clergy ;  and  which  it 
founded  on  this  principle,  that  ail  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are,  by  the  laws  of  God,  declared  to  be 
eq  lal  in  rank  and  authority.  In  consequence  of 
this  pnnciple,  he  established  atGeneva  a  consistory^ 
composed  of  ruling  elders^  partly  ^^ix/orj,  and  partly 
layT/tcn,  and  invested  this  ecclesiastical  body  with  a 
fai^^h  decree  of  power  and  authority.  He  also  con- 
vened synods,  composed  of  the  ruling  elders  of  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  in  these  consistories  and  sy» 
nods  had  laws  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  all 
matters  of  a  religious  nature;  and  among  other 
things,  restored  to  its  former  vigour  the  ancient 
practice  oi  excommunication.  All  these  things  were 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  ^greatest  part  of  the 
senate  of  Geneva, 

2dlyy  The  system  that  Xuingle  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  eucharist,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order  to  faciUtate 
the  desired  union  with  the  Lutheran  church,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  another,  which  appeared  more 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and, 
in  reality,  differed  but  little  from  it.  For  while 
the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  supposed  only  a  symbo/ical 
or  figurative,  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  represented  a  pious 
remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  be- 
nefits it  procured  to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits 
that  arose  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, Calvin  explained  this  critical  point  in  a 
quite  dilTerent  manner.  He  acknowledged  a  real^ 
though  spiritualy  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacra- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  maintained,  that 
true  Christians,  who  approached  this  holy  ordi- 
nance 
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nance  with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a  certain  man-C  e  n  t. 
iier,  united  to  the  man  Christ;  and  that  froms^^^^u. 
this  union  the  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour  inPA»T  \u 
the  soul,  and  was  still  carried  on,  in  a  progressive 
motion,  to  greateir  degrees  of  purity  and  per- 
^ction.  This  kind  of  language  had  been  used  in 
the  forms  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther ;  and 
as  Calvin  observed,  among  other  things,  that 
the  dwine  gr{^ce  was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and 
sealed  to  them  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  this  induced  many  to  suppose  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiment  implied  in  the  barbarous 
term  impanation  [y],  and  differed  but  little  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  this  im-* 

portant 

B5*  [tf\  The  terra  Impanaiwn  (which  signifies  here  the  prc^ 
j'#iic^ot<Christ^s  bo<)y  in  the  eucharisc,  in  or  wth  the  bread 
that  is  there  exhibited)  amounts  to  uhat  is  called  Consub- 
stantiation.  It  was  a  m'udification  of  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  Transnbstantiationy  first  invented  by  some  of  the  disciples 
of  Berenger,  who  had  not  a  mind  to  break  all  measures  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  ^nd  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Luther 
and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality,  made  sad  work  of  it.  For, 
^D  order  to  give  it  some  faint  air  of  pos&ibility,  and  to  main- 
tain It  as  weU  as  they  could,  they  feU  into  a  wretched  scho- 
lastic jargon  about  the  nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  at- 
tributes, properties,  and  accidents,  that  did  infinite  mischief  to 
the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gospel  theology,  whose  beau- 
tiful simplicity  it  was  adapted  to  destroy*  The  very  same 
perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling,  sophistical,  and 
unintelligible  logic,  that  reigned  in  the  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  I'ransubstantiation, 
were  visible  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Lutherans  in 
behalf  of  Consubstantiation,  or  Impanation.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain  ;  but  being  obliged  tu 
assert,  in  opposition  to  intuitive  evidence,  and  unchangeable 
truth,  that  the  same  body  can  be  in  mifny  places  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools,  to  hide  the 
nonsense  of  this  unaccountable  doctrine.  The  modern  Lu- 
therans are  grown  somewhat  wiser  in  this  respect  *,  at  least, 
they  seem  less  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the  tenet  in 
guestiou* 
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P  xvj  '^'P^^^^^^  subject  [r].     Be  that  as  it  may,  his  senti- 

$  I  c  T.  III.  merits  differed  considerably  from  those  of  Zuingle; 

VAETiifor  while  the  latter  asserted,  that  all  Christians, 

'       without  distinction,  whether  regenerate  or unregene^ 

rate  J  might  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 

Christ ;  Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious 

and  regenerate  believer  alone. 

3rf/y,  The  absolute  decree  of  God,  with  respect  to 

the  future  and  everlasting  condition  of  the  human 

race,  which  made   no  part  of  the   theology  of 

Zuingle,   was  an  essential  tenet  in  the  creed  of 

Calvin,  who  inculcated  with  zeal  the  following 

doctrine  :    Ibat  God^  in  predestinating^  from  all 

eternity^  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  bap* 

piness^  and  another  to  endless  misery^  was  led  to 

make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  bis 

own  Good  Pleasure  and  Free  Will. 

These  chan.     XIII.    The  first  of  the  three  points  now  men- 

i;cs  made  by  tioned,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  great  as  the 

^^J^^r.  credit  and  influence  of  Calvin  were,  he  could 

not  approY-  ' 

eU  of,  nor  *  BOt 

received  by 

formed  [^]  See  Faeslini  Centur.  I.  EpistoL  Theolog.  Reformat,  torn. 

churches,  i.  p.  255,  256,  262,  26^.^^Lenres  de  Calvin  a  Mons,  Jac,  de 
Falnisey  p.  84,  85.— -We  learn  in  Fueslin,  p.  263,  that  Calvin 
wrote  to  Buccr  a  letter,  intimating,  that  he  affproved  of  hit 
sentiments.  It  is  possible,  that  he  mny  have  derived  from 
Bucer  the  opinion  he  entertained  with  respect  to  the  eucharift. 
—Sec  Bossuet,  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Egiises  Proiestaniei^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  8,  14,  19. — Courayer,  Examen  des  Defauts  des 
Tbeologiens^  tom.  ii.  p.  72.  These  two  writers  pretend  that 
the  sentiments  of  Calvfn,  with  respect  to  the  cucharist,  were 
almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  Reman  Catholics  %.  The 
truth  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  obscurity  and  inconsistency 
with  which  this  great  man  expressed  himself  upon  that  sub- 
ject, render  it  extren^ely  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate 
account  of  his  doctrirtb. 

X  How  it  could  eome  into  the  hcad^  of  such  men  as  Bossuet  and  Dr 
Courayrr  to  say,  that  the  "  sentiments  of  Calvrn  concerning  the  cuchari< 
were  almofct  the  same  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,'*  1%  indeed, 
strange  cnoii'^h.  J'he  docrrinc  of  tran^uhftintiation  was  to  Calvin  ao  in- 
yincihle  ol^J-tdclc  to  any  vort  of  conformity  between  hJm  and  Rome  ©n  tliat 
suhjrct.  for  however  obscure  and  figurative  his  expressions  with  respect 
f  o  ( lirist's  epir.tual  presence  in  x\\c  tncharis:  may  have  been,  he  never  onc« 
dreamed  of  any  thing  like  a  corporii  pfc^cncc  in  that  Holy  Sacrament. 
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not  procure  a  universal  reception  for  it  in  the^  e  n  t. 
Reformed  churches.  The  English  and  GermanssecT.nL 
rejected  it,  and  even  the  Swiss  refused  to  adopt  ^^^  7^ 
it.  It  was,  however,  received  by  the  Reformed 
churches  in  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  The 
Swiss  remained  firm  in  their  opposition:  they  would 
not  suffer  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
that  had  once  been  established  under  the  inspection 
of  Zuingle,  to  be  changed  in  any  respect,  nor 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  religious 
matters,  to  receive  the  smallest  prejudice.  The 
other  two  points  were  long  debated,  even  in 
Switzerland^  with  the  greatest  warmth.  Several 
churches,  more  especially  those  of  Zurich  and 
Bern^  maintained  obstinately  the  doctrine  of 
Zuingle  in  relation  to  the  eucharist  [x]  ;  neither 
could  they  be  easily  persuaded]  to  admit,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  Calvin  [/].  The  prudence, 
however,  of  this  great  man,  seconded  by  his 
resolute  perseverance  and  his  extraordinary  credit, 
triumphed  at  length  so  far,  as  to  bring  about  an 
union  between  the  Swiss  churches  and  that  of 
Geneva  J  first  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist  [z/],  and  afterwards  also  on  the  subject 
oi  predestination  [w].  The  followers  of  Calvin 
extended  still  farther  the  triumphs  of  their  chief, 
and  improved  with  such  success  the  footing  he 
had  gained,  that,  in  process  of  time,  almost  all 
the  Reformed  churches  adopted  his  theological 

system, 

[/]  Sec  Fueslini  Centur.  Efiutolar.  p.  264. — Museum  Hel- 
vet>  lom.  i.  p.  490,  torn.  v.  p.  479,  483,  490,  torn.  ii.  p.  79. 

[/]  Besides  Ruchat  and  Hottinger,  see  Museum  Helvetic um^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  105,  107,  117. — Gerdes,  Miscellan,  Gronitigens. 
iiova,  torn-  ii.  p.  476,  477. 

[tf]  The  agreement  between  the  churches  of  Switzerland 
and  that  of  Geneva  was  concluded  in  1549  ^"^  '554* 

[iv]  Sec  the  Consensus  Gencv.  ct  Tigurinor,  in  Calvhii  0- 
fusculu^  p.  754. 
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CENT,  system  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  learned  writingi 
s   c't 'in  contributed  a  good  deal  [x\. 
p'^RT  II,      XIV.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  pass  in  review 
>j-p' —  the  different  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  and 
grcwSfcai- discipline   of   the   Reformed  i^urch,  as  modelled 
yin's  system  by  Calvin,    wcrc  established  in  a  fixed  and  per« 
m  *^"^^yj  jy^anent  manner.     Among    its    chief  patrons  in 
Germany  we  may  reckon  Frederick  UL  elector 
Palatine,  "^ho^  in   the  year   1 5 60^  removed  froioi 
their  pastoral  functions  the  Lutheran  doctors^  and 
filled  their  places  with   Calvinists;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  obliged   his  subjects  to   embrace  the 
tenets,  rites,  and  institutions,  of  the   church    of 
Geneva  [y].     This  order  was  indeed  abrogated, 
in  the  year  1576,  by  his  son  and  succes^r  Lewis, 
who  restored  Lutheranism  to  its  former  credit!  and 
authority.     The  effects  of  this  revolution   werci 
however,  but  transitory  ;  for,   in  the  year   1 583^ 
under  the  government  of  the  elector  John  Casi« 
mir,  who  had  followed  the  example  of  his  brothef 
Frederick  in  embracing  the  disciphne    of    the 
Reformed  church,  the  face  of  things   was  again 
changed  in  favour  of  Calvinism,   which  resumed 
what  it  had   lost,  and   became   triumphant  [«]; 
From  this  period  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  ob- 
tained  the  second  place  among    the  Reformed 

churches ; 

,  [x]  The  learned  Dsn.  £rn.  Jablonskj,  in  his  Letter t  t4 

Leibnit%t  published  bj  Kappius,  maintains  (p.  24,  25,  41),  that 
the  opinion  of  Zuine^le  has  no  longer  any  patrons  among  the 
Reformed.  But  this  is  a  palpable  mistake.  For  its  patrons 
jind  defenders  arc,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
at  this  very  time  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  is  revived  in  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  and  seems  to  acquire 
new  degrees  of  credit  from  day  to  day. 

[  jf  ]  Hen.  Ahingii  Hist.  Eccl,  Pa/at.  in  Lud,  Chr.  Miegii 
M'jfium,  Pdlnt,  torn.  i.  p.  223.— -Loscheri  Historia  Motuum^ 
part  II.  lib,  iv.  cap.  iv.  p.  125.— Salig,  llLst,  Confession,  Au^. 
torn.  iii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  v.  p.  433. 

[rj  ]  A  hint.  Lc.  clt, — Lobcherus,  ibid,  part  HI.  lib.  vl.  p. 
2:^. — Sec  ;tl<o  a  German  work  entiikd,  Gotth.  Stiuvitfi>, 
y/aeJzische  Kirchcn  Historie,  p.  no. 
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churches  ;  and  its  influence  and  reputation  wereC  e  n  t. 
so  considerable,  that  the  Form  of  instruction^  which  s^^ct!  iir- 
was  composed  for  its  use  by  Ursinus,  and   which  part  il 
is  known  under  the  title  of  the  Catechism  of  Hei^       ' 
delberg^  was  almost  universally  adopted   by  the 
Calvinists  \a\.  The  republic  oi Bremen  embraced, 
ako,   the   doctrine   and   institutions   of  the   Re- 
formed. Albert  Hardeberg,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Melancthon,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  intro- 
duce there,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
eucharist.     This  attempt  he  made  so  early  as  the 
year  1556  ;   and,  though  a  powerful  opposition 
rendered  it  unsuccessful,  and  procured  the  expul- 
sion of  its  author  out  of  the  city  oi  Bremen,  ytt 
the  latent  seeds  of  Calvinism  took  root,  and,  towards 
the   conclusion  of  this  century,    acquired   such, 
strength,  that  no  measures  either  of  prudence  or 
force  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  church  ofBre^ 
men  from  modelling  its  faith,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, after  that  of  Gt'^fv^  [^j.    The  various  mo- 
tives that  engaged  other  German  states  to  adopt  by 
degrees,  the  same  sentiments,   and  the  incidents 
and  circumstances  that  favoured  the  progress  of 
Calvinisrm  in  the  empire,  must  be  sought  in  those 
writers,  who  have  undertaken  to  give  a  full  com- 
plete, and  ample  history  of  the  Christian  church. 

XV.  Those  among  the  French,  who  first  renoun.tnd  in 
ced  the  jurisdiction  and  doctrine  of  the  church  ^'*°*^' 
of  Rome,  are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by  the 
writers  of  these  early  times.     This  denomination, 
joined  to  other  circumstances,  has  engaged  some 
to  imagine,  that  these  French  converts  to  the 

protestant 

[fl]  For  an  account  of  the  catechism  of  Heidelberg,  see  Ko- 
cheri  Bibliotbeca  Theologia  Symbolic ce,  p.  593  and  308. 

[b^  Salig,  loc,  cit.  part  ill,  lib.  x.  cap.  v.  p.  715,  and  cap. 
Ti.  p.  776. — Loschcrus,  loc,  cii,  part  II.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  134, 
and  pan  III.  Jib.  vi,  cap.  vii.  p.  276. — iitidss^  tlisioria  kc*' 
nyvo'i  Evufigeli'iy  toni*  iii.  p.  137. 
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CENT,  protestant  cause  were  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
g^^^^'iu  Lutheran  church,  and  averse  to  those  of  the  Swisi 
Fart  i£  dcctors  [c].     But  tiiis  IS  by  no  means  a  just  repre- 
■^  sentation  of  the  matter.     It  appears  much  more 
probable,  that  the  first  French  protestants  were 
uniform  in   nothing  but  their  antipathy   to  the 
church  of  Romej  and  that,  this  point  being  ex- 
cepted, their  was   a   great   variety  in  their  reli- 
gious sentiments.     It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Lausanne^  and  other 
cities  which  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
together  with  the  incredible  zeal  of  this  eminent 
man,  and  his  two  colleagues  Farel  and  Beza,  in 
nourishing  the  opposition  of  the  church  of  Rame^ 
and  augmenting  both  the  indignation  and  number 
of  its  enemies,  produced  a  very  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  French  churches ;  for,  about  the  middle 
of  this  century,  they  all,   without  exception,   en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion  with 
the  church  of  Geneva*     The   French  protestants 
were  called  by  their  enemies,  Huguenots^  by  way 
of  derision  and   contempt ;  the  origin,   however, 
of  this  denomination  is  extremely  uncertain  [d]. 

Their 

[r]  Loschcri  Historia  Motuum^  part  II.  cap.  vi.  p.  46.— 
Sili^.  Hist,  ^ug.  Confession,  torn.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  190* 

9^  [d^  bome  etymologists  suppose  this  term  derived  from 
Huguon^  a  word  used  in  Touraiiie»  to  signify  persons  thai  walk 
at  night  in  the  streets,  Aud  as  the  Erst  protestants,  like  the 
first  Christians,  might  have  chosen  that  season  for  their  rejt- 
gious  assemblies,  through  the  fear  of  persecution,  the  nickname 
of  huguenot  may,  naturally  enough,  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  their  enemies.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  derived 
from  a  French  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German 
word  eidgnosseny  which  signifies  confederates^  and  had  been 
originally  the  name  of  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  Ge- 
Aieva  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Canton^ 
in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  tyrannicai  at< 
Jtempts  of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  These  confederates 
were  called  eignots,  and  from  thence,  very  probably,  was 
derived  the  word  huguenots^  now  under  consideration.     I1ie 

CouqC 
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Their  fate  was  severe  j  the  storms  of  persecution  cent. 
assailed  them  with  unparalleled  fury ;  and,  thoughg  ,c  ^Jxa^ 
many  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  a  great  f  a  i  t  1  l 
number  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  adopted 
their  sentiments,  and  stood  forth  in  their  cause  [^], 
yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  no  other 
part  of  the  Reformed  church  suffered  so  grie- 
vously as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Even 
the  peace,  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III. 
in  the  year  1576,  was  the  source  of  that  civil  war, 
in  which  the  powerful  arid  ambitious  house  of 
'Guise,  instigated  by  the  sanguinary  suggestions  of 
the  Roman  pontifs,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  protestant  rehgion ;  while  the  Huguenots, 
on  the  other  hand,  headed  by  leaders  ot  the  most 
heroic  valour  and  the  most  illustrious  rank,  com- 
bated for  their  religion  and  for  their  sovereigns 
with  various  success.  These  dreadful  commotions, 
in  which  both  the  contending  parties  committed 
such  deeds  as  are  yet,  and  always  will  be  remem- 
bered  with  horror,  were,  at  length,  calmed  by 
the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  This 
monarch,  indeed,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  con- 
science to  the  suggestions  of  policy  ;  and  imagin- 
ing, that  his  government  could  have  no  stable 
nor  solid  foundution,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in 
disowning  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  i2^wr. 
Vol.  IV.  C  c  he 

Count  Villars,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  kiilg  of  France,  from 
the  province  of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lieutenant  general, 
and  dated  the  nth  of  November,  1560,  calls  the  riotous  Calvin- 
ists  of  the  Ceveiines,  Huguenots,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that 
this  term  is  found,  in  the  registers  of  that  province  applied  to 
the  protestants. 

[#J  See  the  Histoire  Ecclis,  des  Egfises  Reformees  au  Reyau* 
me  Je  France,  published  at  Antwerp,  in  three  volumes  8vo j  in 
the  year  15801  and  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  written  by 
Beza.  The  writers  that  have  given  the  best  accounts  ot  the 
French  reformed  churches,  their  confession  of  faith,  and  tJ.eii: 
'  £;>rms  of  ^'orship  and  discipline,  are  enumerated  by  Kocberus^ 
in  his  Bib  Hot  beta  Tbfolog.  SymboliccCj  p.  399. 
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c  E  N  T-  he  renounced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  made  s 
s  i^  t!  hi  so^^^^  ^^^  public  profession  of  popery.     Per- 
p  A  »  T  iiiceiving,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  way 
^'     '       not  possible  either  to  extirpate  or  suppress  entirely 
the   protestant  religion,   he  granted  to  its  pro- 
fessors, by  the  famous  edict  drawn  up  at  Nanter 
in  the  year  1598,  the  liberty  of  serving  God  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences  [/],  and  a  full  secu- 
rity for  th€  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,   without   persecution  or  molestation 
from  any  quarter  {g\. 
hi  England      XVI.  The  church  of  Scotland  acknowledges  as 
MdScot-  ji-g  founder  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of  Calvin ; 
and,  accordingly,  from  its  first  reformation,  it 
adopted  the  doctrine,  rites,  and  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  established  at  Geneva.     These 
it  has  always  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  unifor- 
mity, and  maintained  with  the  greatest  jealousy 
and  zeal ;  so  that  even  in  the  last  century  the 
designs  of  those  who  attempted  to  introduce  cer- 
tain changes  into  its  discipline  and  worship,  were 
publicly  opposed  by  the  force  of  arms  [A]. 

A  quite  different  constitution  of  things  is  ob- 
servable in  the  church  of  England^  which  could 

never 

^  [y^]  This  edict  restored  and  confirmed,  in  the  fullest 
Jtcrms,  all  the  farours  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  protcs- 
tants  by  other  princes,  and  particularly  by  Henry  III.  To  these 
•  privileges  others  were  also  added,  which  had  neTer  been  grant- 
ed, nor  even  demanded,  before  ;  such  as  a  free  admission  to  all 
cmplo}' ments  of  trust,  honour  and  profit  •,  the  establishing  courts 
and  chambws  in  which  the  professors  of  the  two  religions  were 
equal  in  number  5  and  the  permitting  the  children  of  protcs- 
tauts  to  be  educated,  without  any  molestation  or  constraint,  w 
the  public  universities. 

[  g']  Benoit,  Histoire  da  /'  Edit,  de  Nantes^  torn.  i.  lib.  r.  p. 
200. — Daniel,  Hist,  de  France^\tom.  ix.  p.  4C9. — Boulay,  Hut' 
u^cadem.  Pari?,  tom.  vi. 

[/?>]  Salig.  Hist,  ylitg*  Confession,  part  IL  lib,  vi.  cap.  i.p* 
403. — ^  Dr  Moshcim  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  the  attempt^ 
made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  introduce  episcopacy  in* 
to  Scotl^d. 


'   . 
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never  be  brought  to  an  entire  compliance  with  cent. 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Geneva^  and  which  re-  ^^^^  jjj 
tained,  but  for  a  short  time,  even  those  which  it  p  a.r  t  ir. 
adopted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  ^ 
of  those  English,  who  first  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of 
Romej  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  the 
form  of  public  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, than  to  those  of  the  Swiss  churches.  But 
the  scene  changed  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIU. 
when,  by  the  industrious  zeal  of  Calvin,  and  his 
disciples,  more  especially  Peter  Martyr,  the 
cause  of  Lutheranism  lost  ground  considerably ; 
and  the  universities,  schools,  and  churches  be- 
came the  oracles  of  Calvinism,  which  also  ac- 
quired new  votaries  among  the  people  from  day 
to  day  [/].  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  it 
w^as  proposed,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI^ 
to  give  a  fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  Geneva  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  sister  church ;  and  the  theological 
system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted^ 
and  rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith  in  England. 
This,  however,  was  done  without  any  change  of 
the  form  of  episcopal  government,  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  and  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Geneva  ;  nor  was  this  step  attended  with 
any  alteration  of  several  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  two  churches, 
though  it  appeared  at  first  of  little  consequence, 
and,  in  the  judgment  even  of  Calvin,  was 
esteemed  an  object  of  toleration  and  indulgence, 
was,  nevertheless,  in  after-ages,  a  source  of  many 
calamities  and  dissensions,   that  were  highly  de- 

C  c  2  trimental 

[/  ]  Loscheri  H/V/.  Motuum^  part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  67* 
«— Salig.  Hist,  Aug,  Confession^  toju*  ii«  lib*  y'u  c»p»  iii^  p*  317* 
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c  E  N  .T.  trimental  both  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 

Sect  III  stitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Part  ii'.     XVII.  The  origin  of  these  unhappy  dissensions. 

The  'iteof  ^^^^^  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Y^^  ^^^^  possiblc  entirely  to 
the  Pun-  heal,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  those 
^**^  persecuted  fugitives,  who,  to  save  their  lives, 
their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  from  the  bloody 
rage  and  inhuman  tyranny  of  queen  Mary,  left 
the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  year  1554,  and 
took  refuge  in  Germany  [k}.    Of  •  these  fugitive 

congregations 

ttP  [i^]  I  cannot  help  mentioning  tTie  unckaritablenes  of  tbe 
Lutherans,  upon  this  occasion,  who  hated  these  unhappy  exileS| 
because  they  were  Sacr am fnt Brians  (for  so  the  Lutherans  call* 
ed  those  who  denied  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist), 
and  expelled  from  their  cities  such  of  the  English  Protestants  as 
repaired  to  them,  as  a  refuge  from  popish  superstition  and  perse^ 
cution.     Such  as  sought  for  shelter  in   France,  Geneva,  and 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  where  the  Reformatiaii 
had  taken  place,  and  where   Lutheranism  was  not  professed, 
were  received  with  great  humanity,  and  allowed  places  of  pub- 
lic worship.     But  it  was  at  Frankfort  that  the  exiles  were  most 
numerous  ^  and  there  began  the  contest  and  division  which  gave 
rise  to  that  separation  from  th»  church  of  England  which  con- 
tinues ta  this  day.     It  is,  however,  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  excellent  Melancthon,  to  observe,  that  he  warm* 
ly  condemned  this  wicharitable  treatment,  and  more  especially 
^  the  indecent  reproaches  which  the  Lutherans  cast  upon  the 
English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the  Reformation  with  their 
tailing  them  the  Devil ^s  martyrs*  "  Vociferantur  quidam  (says 
this  amiable  reformer)  Martyres  Anglicos  esse  Martyres  Dia- 
boli.     Nolim  hac  contumalia  ofhcere  sanctum  spiritum  in  Lati' 
mero,  qui  annum  octogesimum  egressus  fuit,  et  in  aliis  Sanctis 
*  viris,  quos  novi."     These  are  the  words  of  this  truly  Christian 

Reformer,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Camerarius,  Epist,  lib.  iv.  p. 
959.  and  in  another  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  burning  of 
£urgius  at  Paris,  he  thus  severely  censures  Westphal's  into- 
lerant principles  :  ^'  Tales  viros  ait  Westphalus  esse  Diaboli 
Martyres.  Hanc  judicii  perversitatem  quis  non  dctestetur  ?" 
Ef»»  lib.  lit  p.  387.  Such  were  the  humane  and  liberal  sentimenff 
of  Melancthon,  which  have  rendered  his  name  so  precious  to  the 
lovers  of  piety,  probity,  and  moderation  •,  while  the  zealots  of 
his  own  church  have  treated  his  memory  with  obloquy,  and 
composed  dissertations  de  Indifftrentism^  i/leUnctbonis,    N. 
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•congregations  some  performed  divine  worship  c  e  n  t> 
with  the  rites  that  had  been  authorized  by  ED-SECT.'iir. 
WARD  VI.;  while  c//?^rj  preferred  the  Swiss  merPAti^M. 
thod  of  worship  as  more  recommendable  on  ac- 
count of  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The  formeF 
were  called  Conformists j  on  account  of  their  com- 
pliance with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by 
the  prince  now  mentioned ;  and  the  denomina- 
tions of  N^on- conformists  and  Puritans  were  given 
to  the  latter,  from  their  insisting  upon  a  form  of 
worship,  more  exempt  from  superstition^  and  of 
a  r  more  pure  kind,  than  the  liturgy  of  Edward 
seemed  to  them  to  be.  These  denominations  be- 
came permanent  marks  of  distinction,  which  still 
continue  to  denote  those  different  religious  com- 
munities which  divide  the  British  nation.  The 
controversy  concerning  the  ceremonial  part  of 
divine  worship  that  had  divided  the  exiles  abroad, 
changed  scenes,  and  was  removed  with  them  to 
England^  when  the  auspicious  succession  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country*  The  hopes  of  en- 
joying liberty,  and  of  promoting  each  their  re^ 
spective  systems,  increased  their  contests  instead 
of  diminishing  them  ;  and  the  breach  widened  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  most  sagacious  and  pro- 
vident obser\^ers  of  things  seemed  to  despair  of 
seeing  it  healed.  The  wise  queen,  in  her  design 
to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  church,  was 
fully  resolved  not  to  confine  herself  to  the  model 
exhibited  by  the  protestants  oiGenevay  and  their 
adherents  to  the  Puritans  ;  and,  therefore,  she  re- 
commended to  the  attention  and  imitation  of 
the  doctors,  that  were  employed  in  this  weighty 
and  important  matter,  the  practice  and  institu- 
tions of  the  primitive  ages  [/].  When  her  plan  was 

put 

ttS*  [/]  Dr  IMoshcim  seems  disposed,  by  this  ambiguous 
expression  of  the  primitive  ages,  to  insinuate  that  queen  £li« 

C  c  3  zabeth 
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c  i:  N  T.put  in  execution,  and  the  face  of  the  church  wai 
3  ^^^^ji,  changed  and  reformed  by  new  rules  of  discipline, 
^AtTii.and  purer  forms  of  public  worship,  the  famous 
Act  of  Uniformity  was'  issued  forth,  by  which  all 
her  subjects  were  commanded  to  observe  these 
rules,  and  to  submit  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  now  placed 
by  the  queen,  as  its  supreme  visible  head  upon 
earth.  The  Puritans  refused  their  assent  to  these 
proceedings  ;  pleaded  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences in  behalf  of  this  refusal;  and  complained 
heavily,  that  the  gross  superstitions  of  popery, 
which  they  had  looked  upon  as  abrogated  atid 
abolished,  were  now  revived,  and  even  imposed 
by  authority.  They  were  not,  indeed,  all  equally 
exasperated  against  the  new  constitution  of  the 
church  ;  nor  did  they  in  effect  carry  their  opposi- 
tion to  equal  degrees  of  excess.  The  more  vio- 
lent demanded  the  total  abrogation  of  all  that  haf 
been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national 
religion,  and  required  nothing  less  than  that  the 
church  of  England  should  be  exactly  modelled 
after  that  of  Geneva.  The  milder  and  more  mo- 
derate 


labeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical  plan  of  re- 
ligious discipline  and  worship.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that,  in- 
stead of  ''>eing  willing  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  which 
remained  in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  bring  the  public  wor- 
^rtiip  still  nearer  the  Romish  ritual  *,  and  had  a  great  propcitfi- 
ty  to  several  usages  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  were  justly 
looked  upon  as  superstitious."  She  thanked  publicly  one  of  her 
chaplains,  who  had  preached  in  defence  of  the  real  presenct\ 
she  was  fond  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her  private  cha- 
pel f  •,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  forbid  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not  Interposed  J.  Haring 
appointed  a  committee  of  divincs»to  review  King  Edward's  li- 
turgy, she  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  offensive  passa- 
ges apalnst  the  pope,  and  to  make  people  easy  about  the  corpo- 
ral presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  §. 

•  Hcylin,  p.  144.  t  ^d.  ibid.  \  S:r)'pc\  Life  of  Parker,  p- 

107. 108.  109.  $  Ne»l*s  Hist,  of  th«  Puritans,  voL  L  p.,i;=' 
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derate  Puritans  were  much  more  equitable  in  c  e  n  T. 
their  demands,   and  only  desired  liberty  of  con- g^^^j'jj^ 
science,   with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  divinepAExiL 
worship  in  their  own  way.     The  queen  did  not       » 
judge  it  proper  to  grant  to  either  the  object  of 
their  requests,  but  rather  intent  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  this  troublesome  sect  (as  she  was  used 
to  call  it),   permitted  its  enemies  to  employ  for ' 
that  purpose  all  the  resources  of  artifice,   and  all 
the  severity  of  the  laws.     Thus  was  that  form  of 
religion  established  in  Britain,  which  separated  the 
English  equally  from  the  church  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  other  churches  which  had 
renounced  popery,  on  the  other ;  but  whiCh,   at 
the  same  time,   laid  a  perpetual  foundation  for 
dissension  and  feuds,  in  that  otherwise  happy  and 
prosperous  nation  [m]. 

XVIII.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these ^^^^ 
unhappy  divisions,   which  were  productive  of  so  aoctrin«  «£ 
many  and  such  dreadful  calamities,  was  a  matter  ^^^^•" 
of  very  small  moment,  and  which  did  not  seem  to 
affect,  in  any  way,  the  interests   of  true  reli-' 
gion  and  virtue.     The  chief  leaders  among  the 
Puritans  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  the  cele- 

C  c  4  bration 

[r/i]  No  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Britain  in  a  more  ample  and  elegant  manner  than  Dan- 
iel Ntal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, in  four  volumes  8vo.  The  first  part  of  this  labo- 
rious work  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1732,  and  the 
latter  part  in  1738.  The  author,  who  was  himself  a  Non-con- 
formist, has  not  indeed  been  able  to  impose  silence  so  far  on  the 
^arm  and  impetuous  spirit  of  party,  as  not  to  discover  a  certain 
iiegrcc  of  partiality  in  favour  of  his  brethren.  For,  while  he  re- 
lates, in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  all  the  injuries  the 
Puritans  received  from  the  bishops,  and  those  of  the  established 
religion,  he,  in  many  places,  diminishes,  excuses,  or  suppresses, 
the  faults  and  failings  of  these  separatists.  See  also,  for  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  religious  history  of  these  times,  Strype's  Lives  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  viz.  Par- 
Jk^r,  Gxindal,  and  "NMutgift. 
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c  E  N  T.tration  of  divine  worship.  As  these  habits  had 
SECT.iil.  ^^^^  made  use  of  in  the  times  of  popery,  anid^ 
p  A  ft' T  iL  seemed  to  renew  the  impressions  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  people  by  the  Romish  priests,  they 
appeared  to  the  jPuriians  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  eniigns  of  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  opposition^ 
being  once  set  on  foot,  proceeded,  in  its  remon- 
strances, to  matters  of  superior  moment.  The 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  established  in 
England^  was  one  of  the  first  and  main  grievances 
of  which  the  Puritans  complained.  They  looked 
upon  this  form  as  quite  dinferent  from  that  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  church ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  maintained,  that,  by  the 
divine  law,  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
absolutely  equal  in  point  of  rank  and  authority. 
They  did  not  indeed  think  it  unlawful  that  a  per- 
son,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  bishops  or  sjh 
pcrintendant^  should  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order  and  de- 
cency in  their  method  of  proceeding ;  but  they 
thought  it  incongruous  and  absurd,  that  the  per- 
sons invested  with  this  character  should  be  ranked, 
as  the  bishops  had  hitherto  been,  ^mong  the  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom,  employed  in  civil  and  po- 
litical affairs,  and  distinguished  so  eminently  by 
their  worldly  opulence  and  power.  This  contro- 
versy was  not  carried  on,  however,  with  excessive 
animosity  and  zeal,  as  long  as  the  English  bishops, 
pretended  to  derive  their  dignity  and  authority 
from  no  other  source  than  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  pleaded  a  right,  purely  human,  to  the 
rank  they  held  in  church  and  state.  But  the 
iiame  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  year" 
1588,  when  Bancrojtt,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury y  ventured  to  assert,'  that  the  order  of 
bishops  was  superior  to  the  body  of  presbyten, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  human  institution,  but 

by 
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by  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself  [«].c  e  n  t. 
This  doctrine  was  readily  adopted  by  many,  and  gj^^^^i jj 
the  consequences  that  seemed  naturally  to  flowp^aTiL 
from  it  in  favour  of  episcopal  ordination,  hap-^"  '"^"^ 
pened  in  effect,  and  gave  new  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  controversy.  For  they  who  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  Bancroft,  considered  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  had  not  received  ordination  from 
a  bishop,  as  irregularly  invested  with  the  sacred 
character;  and  also  maintained,  that  the  clergy, 
in  those  countries  where  there  were  no  bishops, 
were  destitute  of  the  gifts  and  qualifications  that 
were  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to 
the  Roman-catholic  priests. 

XIX.  All  these  things  exasperated  the  Puritans^ 
whose  complaints,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
the  objects  already  mentioned.  There  were  many 
circumstances  that  entered  into  their  plan  of  re- 
formation. They  had  a  singular  antipathy  against 
cathedral  churches,  and  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  archdeacons^  deans,  canons,  and  other  oji* 
cials,  that  are  supported  by  their  lands  and  re- 
venues. They  disapproved  of  the  pompous  man- 
ner of  worship  that  is  generally  observed  in 
these  churches,  and  looked,  particularly,  upon 
instrumental  music,  as  improperly  employed 
in  the  service  of  God.  The  severity  of  their  zeal 
was  alsa  very  great ;  for  they  were  of  opinion, 
that,  not  open  profligates,  but  even  persons 
whose  piety  was  dubious,  deserved  to  be  excluded 

from 

[«]  See  Strype's  L^e  and  Acts  of  John  Whitgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  p.  121.  85*  The  first  English  Reformers  ad- 
initted  but  two  orders  of  church-officers  to  be  of  divine  appoint^ 
ment,  v/2r.  bishops  and  deacons  j  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  them,  being  but  two  names  for  the  same  office  j  but 
l)r  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  cross,  January  12^ 
]J588,  maintained,  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  a  distinct. 
9rder  from  priests,  and  bad  superiority  over  xhtmjure  dlvino. 
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CENT,  from  the  communion  of  the  church  [o] ;  and 
g^^l'jiLthey  endeavoured  to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  de- 
p  A 1  T  II  cision,  by  observing  that  the  church,  being  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  nothing  was  more 
incumbent  oA  its  ministers  and  rulers,  than  to 
watch  against  its  being  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
persons  destitute  of  true  faith  and  piety.  They 
found,  moreover,  much  subject  of  affliction  and 
complaint  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were 
imposed  by  the  order  of  the  queen,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  council  [p\ ;  among  these  were  the 

festivals 

S5*  {o]  The  Puritans  justified  themselves  in  relation  to  this 
I>oint,  in  a  letter  addressed  from  their  prison,  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  year  1592,  by  observing,  that  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  persons  subject  to  excommunication,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  effects  and  extent  of  that  act  of  church  discipline, 
were  conformable  to  those  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  and  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. They  declared  more  especially,  that,  according  to  their 
sense  of  things,  the  censure  of  excommunication  deprived  only  of 
spiritual  privileges  and  comforts,  without  taking  away  either 
liberty,  goods,  lands,  government  private  or  public,  or  any  other 
civil,  or  earthly  commodity  of  this  life  ;  and  thus  they  distin- 
guished themselves  ^m  those  furious  and  fanatical  anabaptists, 
who  had  committed  such  disorders  in  Germany,  and  some  of 
whom  were  now  making  a  noise  in  England, 

ttj*  [^]  By  this  council  our  author  means,  the  High  Commis- 
sion Coiut,  of  which  it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  account,  ai 
its  proceedings  essentially  belong  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England.  This  court  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause 
in  the  act  of  supremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors 
were  empowered  to  choose  persons  "  to  exercise,  under  her,  all 
**  manner  of  jurisdiction,  privileges  and  pre-eminences,  touch- 
**  ing  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  realmi 
•*  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  or- 
**  der,  correct  and  amend  all  errors,  here^es,  schisms,  abuses, 
**  contempts,  offences,  enormities  whatsoever.  Provided  that 
*'  they  have  no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but 
*'  what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the  ca- 
**  nonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any 
•*  of  them  ;  or  by  any  other  gcneril  council,  wherein  the  same 
**  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  ca- 
**  nonical  scripture,  cr  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to 
**  be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  with  the  as^ 
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festivals  or  holidays  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  c  e  n  T. 
of  the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  ^^^^c  Se^t^III. 
especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  nomi-p  a  r  t  \\. 
rating  godfathers  and  godmothers  as  sureties  for 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  still 
living  [//],  and  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  vali- 
dity of  luy-baptism  [/].  They  disliked  the  read- 
ing 

*'  sent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation."     Upon  the  authority  of 
tljs  clause,  the  (jucen  appointed  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sioners "for   ecclesiastical  causes,  who,   in   many  instances,  a- 
liused  their  power.     The  court  they  composed,  ^as  called  The 
Court  of  Hi^b  Commission y  because  it  claimed  a  more  extensive 
jurisdiction,  and  higher  powers,  than  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
bishops.     Its  jurisdiction  reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
was  much  the  bame  with  that  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  single 
person  of  Lord  Cromwell,  vicar  general  of  Henry  VIII,  These 
Commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by 
the  legal  methods  of  juries,  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways 
and  means  which  they  could  devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture, 
inquisition  and  imprisonment.  They  were  vested  with  a  right  to 
examine  such  persons   as  they  suspected,  by  administering  to 
them  an  oath  (not  allowed  of  in  their  commission,  and  therefore 
called  ex  officio)^  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  ansu^er  all 
questions,  and  thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves  or 
their  most  intimate  friends.     The  lines  they  imposed  were  mere- 
ly discretionary  \  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned 
was  liniitcd  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure  •,  they  imposed 
v.licn  tliey  lhou;;ht  proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy, 
and  practised  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  inquisition. 
Ser  Rapln's  and  Hume's  Histories  of  England,  under  the  reign 
of  r.li/abeth,  and  Neal's  History  of  the  PuritanSy  passim. 

UjT*  [y]  Other  rites  and  customs  displeasing  to  the  Puritans, 
and  omitted  by  our  author,  were,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
t!ie  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  giving  tlic  ring 
in  niarrla;;e,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  the  licensing  it  for  money,  as  alw  the  confirma- 
4-011  of  children  by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands. 

C-!;'  fr]  The  words  of  the  original  are,  **  ncc  sacrls  Christian- 
is  pr.rros  recens  n^tos  ab  aliis,  quam  sacerdotlbus,  initiari  patie- 
l>?.nti?r.''  The  Roman  catholics,  v.'ho  look  upoii  the  external 
rite  of  baptism  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  allow  conse- 
qucniK ,  of  Its  being  performed  by  a  lav-nian,  cr  a  midwife, 
where  a  clergyman  is  r>ot  at  hand,  nay  (if  such  a  riJiculout 
tiling  mny  be  mentioned)  by  a  surgeon,  where  a  still  birth  is 

apprehended^ 
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CENT,  ing  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  church ;  and, 
« 1  c  t/iii.  ^^'^^^  respect  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  although  they 
y  A  R  T  II.  di  J  liot  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  their  being  en- 
'•    '       tircly  ^abolished,  yet  they  pleaded  for  a  nght  to 
every   minister,  of  modifying,   correcting,    and 
using  them  in  such  a  maimer,  as  might  tend  most 
to  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  and  of  ad- 
dressing the  Deity  in  such  terms  as  were  suggested 
by  their  inward  feelings,  instead  of  those  that  were 
dictated  by  others.      In  a  word,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England  ought  to  have  been  mo- 
delled after  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  institutioni 
of   Geneva^  and  that  no  indulgence  was  to  be 
shewn  to  those  ceremonies  or  practices,  which 
bore  the  smallest  resemblance  of  the  discipline  or 
worship  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
tiieprmd-     XX.  These  sentiments,  considered  in  them- 
'^WAth*  ^^1^^»  seemed  neither  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
Pnritinf    defence,  nor  of  a  complete  refutation.     Their 
nuntained  sohdity  Of  felsehood  depended  upon  the  princi- 
moitt'coii-  pies  from  whence  they  were  derived ;  and  no  re- 
ceniingcc-  gular  Controversy  could  be  carried  on  upon  these 
^^^I.     matters,   until   the  contending  parties   adopted 
Bicnt  and    somc  commou  and  evident  principles,  by  which 
^^ewor-^j^^y  might  corroborate  their  respective  systems. 
It  is  only  by  an  examination  of  these,  that  it  can 
be  known  on  what  side  truth  lies,and  what  degree 
of  utility  or  importance  can  be  attributed  to  a 
contest  of  this  nature.    The  principles  laid  down 
by  the  queen^s  commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the 

apprehended.  The  church  of  England  though  it  tcachcth  in 
general,  that  none  ought  to  baptise  but  men  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  yet  doih  not  esteem  null  baptism  performed  by 
Liicks  or  women,  l)ecause  it  makes  a  difference  between  what 
is  essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  what  is  requisite  to  the  regular 
^vay  of  using  it.  The  Puritans,  that  they  might  neither  pre- 
scribe, nor  even  connive  at  a  practice  that  seemed  to  be  founded 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  would  allow  that  fa? 
cred  rite  to  be  performed  by  the  clergy  alone. 
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the  Puritans  on  the  other,  were  indeed  very  dif-C  e  n  f. 

f^r^^^-  .     Sect.  in. 

For  in  th^  first  pi  ace  ^  The  former  maintained^fAEx  11, 
that  the  right  of  reformation,  that  is,  the  privi- 
lege of  removing  the  corruptions  ^nd  of  correcting 
the  errors  that  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  of  the  church, 
is  lodged  in  the  sovereign,  or  civil  magistrate  a- 
lone  ;  while  the  latter  denied,  that  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  extended  so  far,  and  maintained, 
that  it  was  rather  the  business  of  the  clergy  to 
restore  religion  to  its  n'Utivc  dignity  and  lustre. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  as  iias  been  al- 
ready observed. 

Secondly^  The  queen's  commissioners  main- 
tained, that  the  rule  of  proceeding,  in  reforming 
the  doctrine  rr  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  sacred  writings  alone ^  but 
also  from  the  writings  and  decisions  otihe  fathers 
in  the  primitive  ages..  The  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, affirmed,  that  the  inspired  word  of  God 
being  the  pure  and  only  fountain  of  wisdom  and 
truth,  it  was  from  thence  alone  that  the  rules  and 
directions  were  to  be  drawn,  which  were  to  guide 
the  measures  of  those  who  undertook  to  purify 
the  faith,  or  to  rectify  the  discipline  and  worship, 
of  the  church ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  early  ages,  as  also  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors,  were  absolutely  destitute  of 
all  sort  of  authority. 

Thirdly^  The  queer's  commissioners  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  church  of  Ron.e  was  a  true 
churchy  though  corrupt  and  erroneous  in  many 
points  of  doctrine  and  government ;  that  the 
Roman  pontif,  though  ciiaigeable  with  temerity 
and  arrogance  in  cissuming  to  hiuiself  the  title  and 
jurisdiction  of  head  of  the  whole  church,  was, 
nevertheless,  to  be  esteemed  a  true  and  lawful 
bishop;    and,  consequently,  that  the   ministers 

ordained 
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^  XVI  ^'  ^^^^^^^d  ^y  hi^  were  qualified  for  performijig 
s  K  c  T.  III.  the  i^istoral  duties.  This  was  a  point  which  the 
pARTii.Eiiglish  bishopsthought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain,  since  they  could  not  otherwise  claim 
the  honour  of  deriving  their  dignities,  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  succession,  from  the  apostles. 
But  the  Puritans  entertained  very  different  no- 
tions of  this  matter ;  they  considered  the  Romish 
hierarchy  as  a  system  of  political  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  that  had  justly  forfeited  the  title  and 
privileges  of  a  true  church;  they  looked  upon 
its  pontif  as  Anticbrut^  and  its  discipline  as  vain, 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  diametrically  op. 
posite  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  they  renounced  its  comrau- 
nion,  and  regarded  all  approaches  to  its  discipluie 
and  worship  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

Fourthly^  The  court  commissioners  considered 
a'i  the  best  and  most  perfect  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  that  which  took  place  during  the 
first  four  or  five  centuries ;  they  even  preferred 
it  to  that  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  apos- 
tles, because,  as  they  alleged,  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  had  accommodated  the  Form,  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  to  the  feeble  and  infant  state  of  the 
church,  and  left  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  future  ages  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  suitable  to  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Chrisiianity,  the  grandeur  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, and  also  to  the  ends  of  civil  policy.  The 
Puritans  asserted,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
rules  of  church  government  were  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  HolyScnptures,  the  only  standard  of 
spiritual  discipline  [x]  ;  and  that  the  apostles,  in 

establishing 

80*  [j]  By  this  they  meant,  at  least,  that  nothing  should  be 
impcstd  as  necessary,  but  what  was  expressly  contauied  in  the 
hol^  scriptures,  or   deduced  from   them  by  necessary  conie- 

^ueccc. 
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establishing  the  first  Christian  church  on  the  Aris-c  e  n  t. 
tocratical  plan  that  was  then  observed  in  the  Jew-  „  ^^\\r 
ish  Sanhedrim,  designed  it  as  an  unchangeable  mo-p  ^  »  t  ir! 
del,  to  be  followed  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Lastly^  The  court  reformer*  were  of  opinion, 
that  things  indifferent ^  which  are  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, such  as  the  external  rites  of  public  worship, 
the  kind  of  vestments  that  are  to  be  used  by  the 
clergy,  religious  festivals,  and  the  like,  might  be 
ordered,  determined,  and  rendered  a  matter  of 
obligation  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate; 
and  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  violation  of  his  com- 
mands would  be  no  less  criminal  than  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  Pu^ 
ritans  alleged,  in  answer  to  this  assertion,  that  it 
was  an  indecent  prostitution  of  power  to  impose, 
as  necessary  and  indispensable ^  those  things  Avhich 
Christ  had  left  in  the  class  of  matters  indifferent ; 
since  this  was  a  manifest  incroachment  upon  that 
liberty^  with  which  the  Divine  Saviour  had  made 
lis  free.  To  this  they  added,  that  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatrous 
purposes,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  revive 
the  impressions  of  superstition  and  popery  in  the 
minds  of  men,  could  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  indifferent y  but  deserved  to  be  rejected  without 
hesitation  as  impious  and  profane.  Such,  in  their 
estimation,  were  the  religious  ceremonies  of  an- 
cient times,  whose  abrogation  was  refused  by  th» 
queen  and  her  council  [/]. 

XXI.  This 

quence.  They  maintained  still  farther,  that  supposing  it  pro- 
ved, that  all  things  necessary  to  the  ^good  government  of  the 
church  could  not  be  deduced  from  Holy  Scripture,  yet  that  the 
discretionary  power  of  supplying  this  defect  was  not  vested  iu 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  in  the  spiritual  ofRcers  of  the  church. 

S5*  f /]   Dr  Mosheim,  in  these   five   articles,  has  follo%ved 
the   account  of  thi«  controversy  given  by  Mr  Neal,  in  his 

History 
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CENT.  XXI.  This  contest  between  the  commissionen 
^^I'f  of  ^he  court,  and  their  opponents,  who  desired  a 
p^^^'^j^more  complete  reformation  than  had  yet  taken 
^  ^  place,  would  have  be^n  much  more  dangerous  in 
Brownicti  ^^^  consequences,  had  that  party,  that  was  distin- 
a  icct  of  *  guished  by  the  general  denomination  of  Puritans^ 
thjiPurir-  \^f.Qi^  united  in  their  sentiments,  views,  and  mea- 
sures. But  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  For  this 
large  body,  composed  of  persons  of  different  ranks, 
characters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and  unani- 
mous in  nothing  but  their  antipathy  against  the 
forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  were  esta- 
blished by  law,  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  divided  into 
a  variety  of  sects ;  of  which  some  spread  abroad 
the  delusions  o(  enthusiasm,  which  had  turned 
their  own  brains ;  while  others  displayed  their 
folly  in  inventing  new  and  whimsical  plans  of 
church-government.  The  most  famous  of  all 
these  sects  was  th^t  which  was  formed,  about  the 
year  ^581,  by  Robert  Brown,  an  insinuating 
man,  but  very  unsettled  and  inconsistent  in  his 
views  and  notions  of  things.  This  innovator  did 
not  differ,  in  point  of  doctrine,  either  from  the 
church  of  England^  or  from  the  rest  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  but  he  had  formed  new  and  singular  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  the  rules 

of 

History  of  the  Purttanu  This  latter  adds  a  sixth  article,  not 
of  debate,  but  of  union,  ^'  Both  parties  (says  he)  agreed  too 
**  ^vcIl  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  an  uniformity  of  public  wor- 
*  ship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  sup* 
**  port  and  defence  of  their  several  principles,  which  they  made 
**  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  as  they  cuuld  grasp  the  power  in* 
to  their  hands.  The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  lo 
the  bishops,  was  the  quecn^s  supremacy,  and  the  laws  of 
•'  tiie  land  \  according  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  pro- 
^'  vlncial  and  national  synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the 
•*  civil  magistrate  :  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that 
**  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  profession,  which  is  evc- 
*^  ry  man^s  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  tho 
**  government  under  which  he  lives. "' 


it 
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of  ecclesiastical  government.  He  was  for  divid-  cent 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  separate  g  ^Jiu 
societies  or  congregations,  not  larger  than  those  p  a  r  i  n! 
which  were  formed  by  the  apostles  in  the  infancy  '"—'v- 
of  Christianity ;  and  maintained,  that  such  a 
number  of  persons,  as  could  be  contained  in  an 
ordinary  place  of  worship,  ought  to  be  C(;nsidered 
as  a  church,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  conlpetent  to  an  ecclesiastical  community. 
These  small  societies  he  pronounced  independent, 
jure  divino^  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court 
placed  the  reins  of  spiritual  govemnlent ;  and  also 
from  that  of  synods,  which  the  Puritans  regarded 
as  the  supreme  visible  sources  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. He  also  maintained,  that  the  powei  of 
governing  each  congregation,  and  providing  for 
its  welfare,  resided  in  the  people  ;  and  that  each 
member  had  an  equal  share  in  this  direction,  and 
^n  equal  right  to  order  matters  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  society  [z/j.  Hence  all  points  both  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  were  submitted  to  the  di^-  , 
cussion  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  whatever 
was  supported  by  a;  majority  of  votes  passed  into 
a  law.  It  was  the  congregation  also  that  elected 
certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  olficc  of  pastcn  s,  to 
perform  the  duty  of  public  instruction,  and  th^ 
several  branches  of  divine  worship,  reserving, 
however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  dismissing 
Vol.  IV.  D  d  these 

ttS*  [«/]  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  according  to  this 
term,  one  church  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  juri'^diciion  o?er  a- 
nothcr  ^  but  each  might  give  the  other  counsel  or  admonirij'i, 
if  they  walked  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  abandoned  the  c.i.ii- 
tal  truths  of  religion  y  and  if  the  offending  churcli  did  woi  i  ;- 
ccive  the  admonition,  the  others  wt.*re  to  witlidrirv,  a:ul  piijlj.-- 
Ty  disown  them  as  a  church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  haiid, 
the  j)o\\crs  of  their  church  oihcers  were  confined  within  th  r 
narrow  limits  of  their  own  society.  The  i»astor  of  a  churiii 
Rii^ht  not  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the  i-ontV 
Supper,  to  any  but  those  of  his  own  conimimiou. 
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CENT-  these  ministers,  and  reducing  them  to  the  coodi^ 
s  E^  t;  III.  ^i^^  of  private  members,  whenever  they  should 
A  II T  11  think  such  a  change  conducive  to^  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  the  community.     For  these  pastOEt 
were  not  esteemed  superior,  either  in  sancdtjr  or 
rank,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  nor  distinguish- 
ed from  them  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the 
liberty  of  preaching  and  praying,  which  they  dc* 
rived  from  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the  con- 
gregation.    It  is,  besides,  to  be  ob^rved,   that 
their  right  of  preaching  was,  by  no  means,  of  an 
exclusive  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them   alone; 
since  any  member,  that  thought  proper  to  exhort 
or  instruct  the  Brethren,  was  abundantly  indulg- 
ed in  the  liberty  of  prophesying  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly.   Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teach- 
er or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse,  all  the  o- 
ther  Brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in 
public  their  sentiments  and  illustrations  upon  any 
useful  or  edifying  subject,  on  which  they  suppos- 
ed they  could  tjirownew  light.  In  a  word.  Brown 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  modelling  the  form  of 
the  church   after  that  infant  community  that 
was  founded  by  the  apostles,  without  once  cona- 
dering  the  important  changes  both  in  the  religi- 
ous and  civil  state  of  the  world  since  that  time, 
the  influence  that  these  changes  must  necessarily 
have  upon  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  consequence  of  its  former  corruprions  and  its 
late  reformation.     And,  if  his  notions  were  crude 
and  jchimerical,   the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his 
associates  maintained  and  propagated  them  was 
intemperate  and  extravagant  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. For  he  aflirmed,  that  all  communion  was 
to  be  broken  off  wth  those  religious  societies 
that  were  founded  upon  a  different  plan  from 
his,  and  treated,  more  especially  the   church  of 
England,  as  a  spurious  church,  whose  ministers 

were 
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•were  unlawfully  ordained,  XVhose  discipline  was  cent. 
popish  andantichristian;  and  whos^  sacraments  and  Sgcr^ili 
institutions  were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  vir-PA  i  t  iil 
tue.  The  sect  of  this  hot-headed  innovator,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  severe  treatment  which 
their  opposition  to  the  established  forms  of  reli- 
gious government  and  worship  had  drawn  upon 
them,  from  an  administration  that  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mildness  and  indulgence,  retir- 
ed into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at 
Middleburg  in  Zealand^  and  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden  in  the  province  oi  noil  and  ;  but  their  es- 
tablishments were  neither  solid  nor  durable  [x]. 
Their  founder  returned  into  England^  and,  having 
renounced  his  principles  of  separation,  took  orders 
in  the  established  churchy  and  obtained  a  benefice 
Ij^].  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus  abandoned, 
disagreed  among  themselves,  split  into  parties,  and 
their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day  [%].  This 
engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  niitigate  the 
severity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decisions  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  community  of  the  Independents,  or  Con- 
gregational  Brethren,   which  still  subsists,  and  of 

D  d  2  which 


ftj*  [x]  The  British  churches  at  Atnuttdam  and  MiddUburg 
arc  incorporated  into  the  national  Dutch  church,  and  their  pi*t>- 
tors  are  members  of  the  Dutch  synod,  which  is  sudicient  to  shew 
that  there  are  at  this  time  no  traces  of  Brownism  or  Indepen- 
iency  in  these  churches.  The  chitfch  at  Leyden,  where  Ro- 
binson had  hxed  the  standard  of  independency  about  the  year 
1 595,  was  dispersed  \  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  pait  of 
this  church  transplanting  themselves  into  America^  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  New-Eng/and. 

85*  [  jfj  Brown,  in  his  new  preferment,  forgot  not  only  the 
"rigour  of  his  principles,  but  also  the  gravity  of  his  iormt;r  raoi- 
als  J  for  he  led  a  very  idle  and  dissolute  li^.  See  Neal's  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  37^. 

[53]  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. «" 

Jlooniijeckii  Summa  Cuntrovtrs,  lib.  x.  p.  738.— — Fullci** 
Lcc/c4ius:ica/  History  of  Britain,  book  x.  p.  iCS. 
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c  E  N  T.vvliich  an  account  shall  be  given  in  the  history  of 
SKcrJJI.^J^^  following  century. 

Part  II.  XXII.  In  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  friends  of 
JJ^J^'^J^  the  Reformation  seemed  for  a  long  time  uojcer- 
of  the  re-   tain,  whether  they  should  embrace  the  conunu- 

!^hwch  •  "^^^  ^^  ^^  Swiss,  or  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
the  Nctbe-  Each  of  thcsc  had  zealous  friends  and  powerful 
bnds.  patrons  \a\.  The  matter  was,  nevertheless,  de- 
cided in  the  year  1571,  and  the  religious  system 
of  Calvin  was  publicly  adopted.  For  the  Belgic 
confessicin  of  faith,  which  then  appeared  [i],  was 
drawn  up  in  the  spirit,  arid  almost  in  the  terms,  of 
that  which  was  received  in  the  Reformed  churches 
in  France^  and  differed  considerably,  in  several 
respects,  from  the  confession  of^^f/iwr^,  but  more 
especially  in  the  article  relating  to  Christ's  pre- 
sence ill  the  eucharist  [r].  This  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  those  who  consider  the  vicinity  of 
the  French  to  the  Low-countries ;  the  number 
of  French  protestants  that  were  constantly  passing 
or  sojourning  there  ;  the  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion of  Calvin,  and  of  the  academy  of  Geneva; 
as  also,  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  disciples  in 
extending  the  limits  of  their  church,  and  propa- 
gating, throughout  all  Europe^  their  system  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  from  this  period,  the  Dutch,  who  had 
before  been  denominated  Lutherans ^  assumed  uni- 
versally the  title  oli  Reformed^  in  which  also  ther 
imitated  the  French,  by  whom  this  title  had  been 
first  invented  and  adopted.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
as  long  as  they  were  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  tear  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  displeasure 

of 

\a\  Loscheri  llitior,  Motuum^  part  III,  lib.  v.  cap.iv.  p.  74- 
[^]  Kocheri  hiblioth.  Thee  log,  Symholiae^  p.  2»6. 
[r J  .See  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Nc'ber- 
lanfls  (v.riucn  in  JDutrh),  vol.  i.  bock  v.  p.  253. 
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of  that  sovereign  induced  them  to  avoid  the  title  cent. 
of  Reformed^  and  to  call  themselves  Associates  ^Se^t^Iii 
ihe  Brethren  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  For  the  h  a  r  t  ir! 
Lutherans  were  esteemed,  by  the  Spanish  court,       ^ 
much  better  subjects  than  the  disciples  of  Cal- 
vin, who,  on  account  of  the  tumults  that    had 
lately  prevailed  in  France,  w^ere  supposed  to  have 
a  greater  propensity  to  mutiny  and  sedition  [it]. 

XXIH.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  was  first  j^"|*«  ^^' 
brought  from  Saxony  into  Poland  by  the  disciples 
of  Luther.  Some  time  after  this  happy  period, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  whom  the  Romish  clergy 
had  expelled  from  their  country,  as  also  several 
Helvetic  doctors,  propagated  their  sentiments  a- 
mong  the  Polanders.  Some  congregations  were 
also  founded  iii  that  Republic  by  the  Anabap- 
tists, Anti-Tnnitarians,  and  other  sectanes  [^^j. 
Hence  it  was,  that  three  distinct  communities, 
each  of  which  adopted  the  main  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  were  to  be  found  ii;  Poland,  viz.  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Lutherans,  and  Swiss. 
These  communities,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  greater  vigour  against  their  common  ene- 
mies, formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  confede- 
racy, in  a  synod  held  at  Sendomirin  the  year  1570, 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  derives  its 

D  d  3  title 

tlS*  [if  ]  Dr  Mosheim  advances  this  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Brandt's  History  of  the  Refot  mation  of  the  Netberiandx^ 
(p.  254,  255.)  which  is  written  m  Dutch,  and  is,  indeed,  a  most 
purious  and  valuable  work,  notwithstanding  the  author's  partia- 
lity towards  the  cause  of  Arminianisin,  of  which  he  w^as  one  of  • 
the  most  respectable  patrons. 

[^]  Loscheri  Hist,  Motttum,  part  III.  lib.  v.  p.  36 — Salig. 
Hist,  ^utr.  Confession,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii,  iv,  v.  p.  516. — 
Regenvolcii  Hist.  Eccies.  iklavonicar,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  71. — 
Salignac,  Hist,  de  Fologne,  torn.  v.  p.  40 — Kautz,  Praclpua 
Re/i^,  Evangel,  in  Polonia  Fata,  published  in  4to  at  Hamburgh. 
in  the  year  1738. 
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CE  N  T. title  from  the-city  now  mentioned  [/].  But  uf 
s  E^^'^  111  ^^^^  association  seemed  rather  adapted  to  acceler- 
f^KTii.ate  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  than  to  promote 
'  '  the  cause  of  truth,  the  points  in  debate  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  being  expressed 
in  this  reconciling  confession  in  vague  and  ambi- 
guous terms,  it  was  soon  after  this  warmly  oppos- 
ed by  many  of  the  former,  and  was  entirely  an- 
nulled in  the  following  centuor.  Many  attempts 
have,  indeed,  been  made  to  revive  it ;  but  they 
have  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  employed  their  dexterity  and  zeal  in  this 
matter.  In  Prussia^  the  Reformed  gained  ground 
after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
founded  tiie  flourishing  churches  that  stilJksubsist 
in  that  country  [g]. 
•jTic  Bohe-  XXIV.  Th^'Bobemian^  or,  as  they  are  other- 
m^Brc-  ^jgg  called,  the  Moravian  Brethren^  who  descend- 
ed from  lithe  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  were 
distinguished  by  several  religious  institutions  of  a 
singular  nature,  and  well  adapted  to  guard  their 
community  against  the  reigning  vices  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  times,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Lu- 
ther's design  of  reforming  the  church,  than  they 
sent  deputies,  in  the  year  1522,  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  friendship  and  good  offices.  In 
succeeding  times,  they  continued  to  discover  the 
same  zealous  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  church- 
es in  Sa\ony^  and  also  to  those  that  were  founded 
inother  countries.  These  offers  could  not  be  well 
accepted  without  a  previous  examination  of  their 
religious  sentiments  and  principles.  And,  indeed, 

this 

[/]  Sec  Dan.  Emest.  Jablonsky,  Historia  Consensus  Sen- 
domcrcnsuy  published  at  Berlin  in  410,  in  the  year  1731  5  as  al- 
so the  Epistola  ^po/ogetica  of  the  aame  author,  in  defence  of 
the  work  now  mentioned,  against  the  objections  of  an  anony- 
mous author. 

[  ^]  LonchcTi  Histona  MoluMfHy  part  III.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p, 
li6. 
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this  examination  turned  to  their  advantage  ;  forC  e  n  t' 
neither  Luther  nor  his  disciples  found  any  thing^g  ^^  t^  m- 
either  in  their  doctrine  or  discipline,  that  was,  inp  a  »  t  il 
any  great  measure^  liable  to  censurej  and  though 
he  could  not  approve  in  every  particular,  of  their 
Confession  0/ Fait  by  which  they  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  object  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  [A].  Nevertheless,  the 
death  of  Luther,  and  the  expulsion  of  these  Hre- 
thren  from  their  country  in  the  year  1547  gave  a 
new  turn  to  their  religious  connections ;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  more  especially  of  those  who 
retired  into  Poland^  embraced  the  religious  senti- 
ments and  discipline  of  the  Reformed.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  Bohemians  to  the  Lutherans 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  revived  by  the  Convention 
of  Sendomir^  ^ilvedidy  mentioned;  biit  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  union,  that  were  drawn  up  in  that  assem^ 
bly,  lost  all  their  force  and  authority  in  •  a  little 
time,  the  Bohemians,  by  degrees,  entered  one 
and  all  into  the  communion  of  the  Swiss 
church  [f].  This  union  was  at  first  formed  on 
the  express  condition,  that  the  two  churches 
should  continue  to  be  governed  by  their  respec- 
tive laws  and  institutions,  and  should  have  separ- 
ate places  of  public  worship  ;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  all  remains  of  dissension  were  remov- 
ed in  the  synods  held  at  Astrog  in  the  years  1^20 
and  1627,  and  the  two  congregations  were  form- 
ed into  one,  under  the  title  of  The  Church  of  the 

D  d  4  United 

[A]  See  a  German  work  of  Carpzovius,  entitled,  Niichrtcbt 
f)9n  den  Bobmischen  Brudirn^  p.  46.  as  also  Jo.  Chr.  Kocheri 
Bibliotheca  Theologiee  SymboHar^  p.  76. 

[j  J  Besides  Comenius,  Camerarius,  and  Lasitius,  who  have 
written  professedly  the  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  sef 
Loscheri  Historia  Motuum^  part  III.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  99, — 
Salig.  Hist,  Confession,  ufiug,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  520.— 
Ad.  Regcnvolscii  Hist,  Eccies,  Sciavonic^,  lib.  i.  cap.  xili,  xiv. 
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The  Wal- 

Hon^ri. 
ans,  and 
Trantyl- 
Tanianib 


CENT.  United  Brethren.  In  this  coalition  the  reconcile^ 
sj^!J'',i,  parties  shewed  to  each  other  reciprocal  marks  of 
Part  ii.tolcration  and  indulgence  ;  for  the  external  form 
of  the  church  was  modelled  after  the  discipline 
of  the  Bohemian  Bretbreny  and  the  articles  of  faith 
were  taken  from  the  creed  of  the  Calvinists  [k]. 
XXV.  The  descendants  of  the  WaldenseSy  who 
lived  shut  up  in  the  valiies  of  Piedmont,  were  na- 
turally led,  by  their  situation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
neva,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Reformed  church.  So  far  down,  however,  as  the 
year  1630,  they  retained  a  considerable  part  of 
their  ancient  discipline  and  tenets  ;  but  the 
plague,  thatbrqkc  out  that  year  having  destroy ed 
the  greatest  part  of  this  unhappy  people,  and  a- 
mong  the  rest  a  considerable  number  of  their  pas- 
tors and  clergy,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
French  churches  for  spiritual  succour ;  and  the 
new  doctors,  sent  from  thence,  made  several 
changes  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Waldenscs,  and  rendered  them  conformable,  ii\ 
every  respect,  w^th  those  of  thfeprotestant  church- 
es in  France  [/]. 

The  ^  lungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  en- 
gaq;ctl  to  renounce  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  civirch  oi'  Rome  by  the  writings  of  Luther, 
and  trie  niinistry  oi:  his  disciples.  But  some  time 
after  MATriiiAS  Devay,  and  other  doctors,  be- 
}:;ar.  to  introduce,  in  a  secret  manner,  among  these 
nations,  the  cloc:rincs  cfthe  Swiss  churches  in 
relation  to  t!:c  eiir'i.inst,  as  also  their  principles 
of  tcclL'sia*^'t"r  :il  goven.picnt.  This  doctrine,  and 
th':re  principle:,  were  propagated  in  a  more  open 

and 


\l'\  Rcgcnvol:;cius,  /vr.  citat.  lib.i.  cap.  xi.  p.  120. 

■  /  J  J-rf-er,  Hist  aire  Generale  des  Eg/ises  V^audoises,  livr.  i. 
fj.ti;).  wMii.  p.  ccc,  2c6. — Abr.  Sculetti  ylnncies  Renovat:  F- 
*'/.r  -t/i.  p.  2|;u. — Din.  Gerdes,  Hist,  Renovati Evan^e/iiy  t^iu. 


.'I.   V.  /.Tl. 
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and  public  manner  towards  the  year  1550,   by  c  e  n  t> 
SzEGEDiN  and  other  Calvinistteachers,  whose  mi-g^^^l'iu^ 
nistry  was  attended  with  reniarkable  success.  This^P  a  r  t  il 
change  wa«  followed  by  the  same  dissensions  that       ' 
had  broke  out  in  other  countries  on  like  occasions;  ^ 

and  these  dissensions  grew  into  an  open  schism  ^ 

among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  these 
provinces,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  rather  con- 
firmed than  diminished  [m].  . 

XXVI.   After  the  solemn  publication  of  theofthtLu- 
famous  Form  of  Concord^  of  which  an  account  has^^J^^J^j!",^ 
teen  already  given,   many  German  churches,   of  that  cm. 
the  Lutheran  communion,  dissolved  their  original ^r*5*^^^^ 
bonds,   and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Calvin.      Among  these  we  may  place  the 
churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  and  Isenburg,  with 
several  others  of  less  note.     In  the  year  1595,  the 
princes  of  Anhalt,   influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
Wolfgang  Amlingius,  renounced  also  the  pro- 
fession of  Lutheranism,  and  introduced  into  their 
dominions  the  religious  tenets  and  rites  of  Geneva; 
this  revolution,   however,   produced  a  long  and 
warm  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  principality  [;i].    The  doctrines 

of 

\fn\  Pauli  Dcbrczcni  Hisloria  Eccles.  Reform,  in  Hufi^ar.  et 
Transyivan,  lib.  ii.  p.  64.  72.  98.  Unschuid.  Nacfonct.  A. 
1738.  p.  1076.— Georg.  Haneri  Historia  Ecclcs,  Trarnyh. 
published  at  Francfort  in  i2mo,  in  the  year  1694. 

[ii]  See  for  an  account  of  this  matter  the  German  work  of 
Bechman,  which  is  thus  entitled  Histoire  des  House  y^nhab^  vol. 
11.  p.  133.  and  that  of  Kraft,  which  bears  the  title  of  Ausferli- 
cbe  Histoire  von  dem  Exorcismo^  p.  428.  497.  1(5*  Though  the 
()rince8  professed  Calvinism,  and  introduced  Calvinist  ministers 
in  all  the  churches,  where  they  had  the  right  of  patronage,  yet 
the  people  were  left  free  in  their  choice  ^  and  the  noblemen  and 
their  vassals,  that  were  attached  to  Lutberatiism,  had  secured  to 
them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion.  By  virtue  of 
a  convention  made  in  1679,  the  Lutherans  were  permitted  to 
prcct  new  churches.  The  Zerhst  line,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
its  subjects,  profess  Lutheranism  ^  but  the  three  other  liiics, 
with  their  respective  territories,  arc  Calvinists. 
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c  E  N  T.  of  the  Calvinist  or  Reformed  church,  more  espe« 
Stc  T^ui  ^^^7  those  that  relate  to  the eucharist,  were  also 
Part  11. introduced  into  Denmark^  towards  the  ccmclusiaii 
*■    ^  —'of this  century;  for,  in  this  kingdom,  the.dis- 
r.iples  and  votaries  of  Melancthon,   who  had 
always  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  a  union 
betw  een  the  protestant  churches,  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  they  had  at  their  head  Nicholas 
Hemmingius,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning.     But  the  views  of  this  divine,  and  the 
schemes  of  his  party,  being  discovered  much 
sooner  than  they  expected,  by  the  vigilant  de- 
fenders  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  their  plans  were 
disconcerted  [o],  and  the  progress  of  Calvinism 
was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Lutheran  mini- 
sters, seconded  by  the  countenance  and  authority 
of  the  sovereign  [p\. 
Thcdiw      XXVIL  It  must  not  however  be  imagined, 
titytiut    that   the  different  nations  that  embraced  the 
^^iht  communion  of  the  Calvinist  church,  adopted,  at 
wiooi      the  same  time,  without  exception,  all  its  tenets^ 
J*™i^  **^  rites,  and  institutions.  This  universal  conformity 
formed      was,  indeed,  ardently  desired  by  the   Helvetic 
church,      doctors ;  but  their   desires,  in  this  respect,  were 
far  from  being  accomplished.     The  English,  as 
is  sufficiently  known,  rejected  the  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical government  and  religious  worship  that 
were  adopted  by  the  other  Reformed  churches, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive,  as  public 
and  national  articles  of  faith,  the  doctrines  that 
weife  propagated  in  Switzerland^  in  relation  to  the 

sacrament 

[0]  Erici  Pontoppidani  AnnaL  Ecclaut  Danism  Difiiemati- 
ciy  torn.  iii.  p.  57. 

B^  [  ^]  That  is  (for  our  author  consistently  with  truth  can 
mean  no  more)  the  designs,  that  were  formed  to  render  Cahinum 
the  national  and  established  religion  proTcd  abortive.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Calvinism  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Denmarky  and  has  sull  a  great  number  of  votaries  in 
that  kingdom. 
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^crament  of  the   Lord's  Supper  and  the  Divine  c  b  n  tv 
decrees  [g].    The  protestants  in  Holland^  Bremen, ^^7J^y[\ 
Poland^  Hungary,   and  the    Palatinate,  followed, <*  a  ax  11, 
indeed,   the   French   and   Helvetic   churches  in       '    ^ 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the 
simplicity   of  their   worship,   and  in  the  r  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  not  in  their 
notions  oi predestination,  which  intricate  doctrine 
they  left  undefined,   and   submitted  to   the  free 
examination  and  private  judgment  of  every  indi- 
vidual  {rj.     It  may  ferther  b^  affirmed,  that,  be- 
fore 

05^  [^]  It  Is  true,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  Zulngle,  who 
represented  the  bread  arid  wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  exterr 
'  nal  signs  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by  the  church 
oi  En  giant/  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  embraced  by  that 
church,  and  is  plainly  taught  in  the  x.xviiith  article  of  its  faith* 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees*  Dr 
Mosheim  is  equally  mistaken.  I^he  Kviith  article  of  the  church 
of  England \s^  as  bishop  Burnet  carididly  acknowledges,  ftanied 
according  to  St  Augustiif  s  doctrine,  which  scarcely  diflcrs  at  all 
from  that  of  Calvin  \  and  though  it  be  expressed  with  a  certain 
latitude  that  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpret  a  tion« 
yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  those  who  penned  it  were  patrons  of 
the  doctrine  of  Absolute  Decrees.  The  veiy  cautions,  that  are 
subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate,  that  Calvhiism  was  what  it 
was  meant  to  establish.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Calvinistical  doc- 
trine of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  first  Enr^lish  Re- 
formers, the  greatest  part  of  wliom  were,  at  least,  Sublapsari- 
gns  ;  in  the  reign  of  Oucen  Elizabeth  this  doctrine  was  predo- 
minant, but  after  that  period  it  lost  ground  imperceptibly ,  and 
was  lienoun^ed  by  the  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  Some  members  of  that  church  still  adhered,  never > 
theless,  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  maintained,  not  only  that 
the  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvinistical,  but  also  aHirmrd,  that 
they  were  not -susceptible  of  being  interpreted  in  that  latitude 
for  ^hich  the  Arminians  contended.  These  episcopal  votaries 
of  Calvinism  were  called  Doctrinal  Puritans.  See  Burnet's 
Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth  Article ^  &c.  and  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  .579. 

[r]  See  Grotii  jipologet,  eorum,  qui  IJolhndiie  ante  mutation^ 
em,  A.  161B,  firafuerunt,  cap.  iii.  p.  54.  EJ.  Paris,  1640,  in 
l2mo. 
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^  XVI  ^'^^^^  ^^^  synod  of  Dort  [/],  no  Reformed  church 
Sect.iii.^^^  obliged   its  members,  by  any  special  law,  or 
•Part  1 1,  article  of  faith,   to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Geneva  relating  to  the  primary  causes 
of  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  or  the  ruin  of  the 
reprobate.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  places 
now  mentioned,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed 
doctors  fell  by  degrees,  of  their  own  accord,  into 
the  Calvinistical  opinion  concerning  these  intri- 
cate points ;  and  this  was  principally  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  academy  of 
Geneva,  which  was  generally  frequented,  in  this 
century,   by   those  among   the   Reformed   who 
were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  doc-       XXVIIL  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
^jj^",     Testament  are  regarded  by  the  Reformed  churches 
the  Re-     as  the  only  sources  of  Divine  Truth ;  it  must  how- 
^[J^      ever  be   observed,  that,  to  their  authority,  the 
church  of  England  adds  that  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  during  the  first  five  centuries  [/].     The 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans  agree  in  maintaining 
that   the   Holy  Scriptures   are   infallible   in  all 
things ;  that,  in  matters  of  which  the  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  they  are  clear,  full,  and 
complete  ;  and  also  that  they  are  to  be  explained 

by 

9^  [x]  It  was  in  this  famous  synod,  that  was  assembled  in 
the  year  1618,  and  of  which  we  shaU'have  occasion  to  give  a 
more  ample  account  in  the  history  of  the  following  century, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  fixed  as  the  national  and  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  Seven  united  Provinces. 

35*  [/]  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  implies  its  considering  the  wri  ings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  as  an  authoritative  crite- 
rion of  religious  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  in  the  ylct  of 
Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  declaring 
that  her  deleo-ates,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  should  not  deter- 
mine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  was  adjudged  so  by  the 
authority  of  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  counciia  ;  and 
this  has  perhaps  mi-lcd  Dr  Mosheim  in  the  passage  to  wliich 
this  note  refers.  Much  respect,  indeed,  and  perhaps  too  much, 
has  been  paid  to  the  T^athcrs  *,  but  that  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  pf  obligation. 
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by  themselves,  and  not  either  by  the  dictates  of  c  e  n  t. 
human  reason,  or  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  ^^''„/ 
Fathers.  Several  of  the  doctors  among  the  for-  p^^  '^  \\] 
mer  have  indeed  employed  too  freely  the  sagaci- '-  v  ■■• 
ty  ot  their  natural  understanding,  in  explaining 
those  divine  mysteries  that  are  contained  in  the 
Gospe]  J  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  ma- 
ny to  imagine,  that  the  Reformed  adopted  two 
sources  of  religion,  two  criterions  of  divine  truth, 
viz.  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Human  Reason.  But 
perhaps  it  v/ill  be  found,  that,  in  this  respect,  doc- 
tors of  both  communions  have  sometimes  gone  too 
far,  being  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  controversy , 
and  animated  with  the  desire  of  victory.  For, 
if  we  except  the  singular  tenets  of  some  individ- 
uals, it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  Z«- 
tberans  and  the  Reformed  are  unanimous  in  the 
matter  now  under  consideration.  They  both 
maintain,  that  contradictory  propositions  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  faith  ;  and  consequently  that  all 
doctrinea  that  contain  ideas  and  notions  that  arc 
repugnant  to,  and  mutually  destroy  each  other, 
must  be  false  and  incredible.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Reformed  sometimes  use  this  principle 
in  a  contentious  manner,  to  overturn  certain 
points  of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  they  have 
thought   proper  to  reject  [f/], 

XXIX.  The  Reformed,  if  by  this  denomination  The  pointf 
we  understand  those  who     embrace  the  senti-*°^^"^ 
ments  of  Calvin,  differ  entirely  from  the  Luther-  formcd"«ii4 
ans  in  the  following  points  :  Lutherans 

ij/.  In  their  notions  of  the   sacrament   of  the  ***^'^ 
Lord's  supper.     The  Lutherans  affirm   that  the 

body 

05*  [w]  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly  in  view  the  Luthe- 
tan  doctrine  of  Consubstanliation,  which  supposes  the  same  .ex- 
tended body  to  be  totally  present  in  different  places  at  one  knd 
thit  same  time.  To  call  this  a  grobs  and  glaring  conti.ulicdon, 
sccius  raiher  the  dictate  of  c^jiuiiioii  scny,  thiui  ll.e  sj^jj^estlon 
•1  a  contentious  v^iult. 


t  * 
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CENT  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially  present 
Swcr  111  ^^  ^^^^  sacrament,  though  in  an  incomprehensiblf 
Pa  a  I  n*  manner  ;  and  that  they  are  really  exhibited  both 
to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  to  the  worthy 
and  to  the  unworthy,  receiver.  The  Reformed 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  man  Christ  is 
only  ^present  in  this  ordinance  by  the  external 
signs  of  bread  and  wine ;  though  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  observed,  that  this  matter  is  differ- 
ently explained  and  represented  in  the  writings 
of  their  doctors. 

idly.  In  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  $/ 
God,  respecting  man^s  salvation.  The  Lutherans 
maintain,  that* the  divine  decrees  xtsptolxng  iht 
salvation  or  misery  of  men  are  founded  upon  a 
previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  cha- 
racters ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God,  foreseeing 
from  all  eternity  the  faith  or  incredulity  of  diffe- 
rent persons,  had  reserved  eternal  happiness  for 
the  faithful,  and  eternal  misery  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  disobedient.  The  Reformed  entertain  dif- 
ferent sentiments  concerning  this  intricate  point. 
They  consider  the  divine  decrees  2i%free  and  z/n- 
conditioiial,  and  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  limited  by  no  superior  order,  and  whioh 
is  above  all  laws. 

3i/y,  Concerning  JOTW^  religiouss  rites  and  institw 
tiom,  which  the  Reformed  consider  as  bordering 
upon  superstition,  or  tending,  at  least,  to  promote 
it;  while  the  Lutherans  view  them  in  another 
light,  and  represent  all  of  thern  as  tolerable,  and 
some  of  them  as  useful.  Such  are  the  use  of 
images  in  il:e  churches,  the  distinguishing  vest- 
ments Oi  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sinsv 
the  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lqrd's  Supper,  tlie  form  of  ^jcomx;// in  the  cele- 
bration of  baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
like  moment.  The  Reformed  doctors  insist  on  the 
abolition  of  ail  tliesc  rites  and  institutions  ;  and 

that 


mo- 
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that  upon  this  general  principle,  that  the  discipline  c  e  n  t. 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be     ^^Kj 
restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity,   and  freed  p*^*  ^  11* 
from  the  human  inventions  and  additions  that 
were  employed  by  superstition  in  the  times  of  ig- 
norance, to  render  them  more  striking  to  the  de- 
luded multitude. 

XXX.  The  few  heads  of  difference,  between  the  The 
two  communions,  which  have  been  now  briefly  ?^"^  *»^ 
pointed  out,  have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  fundoTthcfT^ 
of  controversy  to  the  contending  parties,  andd»ff«rciiccfc 
been  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  ot*  intricate 
questions,  and  subjects  of  debate,  that,  by  con- 
sequences fairly  or  injudiciously  deduced,  have 
widened  the  scene  of  contention,  and  extended 
to  almost  all  the  important  truths  of  religion. 
Thus  the  debate  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the 
Eucbaristj  opened  to  the  disputants  a  large  field 
of  inquiry,  in  which  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
institutions  called  Sacraments^  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  Christ's  humanity,  together  with  the 
communication  of  the  divine  perfections  to  /V,  and 
that  inward  frame  of  spirit  that  is  required  in  the 
worship  that  is  addressed  to  the  divine  Saviour, 
were  carefully  examined.  In  like  manner,  the 
controversy,  which  had  for  its  object  the  divine 
decrees,  led  the  doctors,  by  whom  it  was  carried 
on,  into  the  most  subtile  and  profound  researches 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes, 
particularly  those  oi justice  2iV\d  goodness,  the  doc- 
trines oifate  or  necessity,  the  connexion  between 
human  liberty  and  divine  prescience,,  the  extent  of  "^ 

God*s  love  to  mankind,  and  of  the  benefits  that 
arise  from  the  merits  of  Christ  as  mediator,  the 
operations  of  that  divine  spirit  or  power  that 
rectifies  the  wills  and  sanctifies  the  affections  of 
men,  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  in  their  cove- 
VLdni  with  God,   and  in  a  state  qF  salvation,  and 

uthor 
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CENT,  other  points  of  great  moment  and  importance^ 
^"^J-    The  subject  of  debate,  that  was  drawn  from  the 
p^riiT  ii^^^  of  certain  external  rites  and  ceremonies  in  reli- 
^'    M    ''  gious  worship,  was  also  productive  of  several  ques« 
tions  and  enquiries.!    For  besides  the  researches 
into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  institutions 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  it  naturally  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  important  questions :  viz. 
"  What  are  the  special  marks  that  characterize 
things  INDIFFERENT?—  How  hx  is  it  lawful  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  an  adversary,  whose  op- 
position is  only  directed  against  things  esteemed 
indifferent  in  their  own  nature  ? — ^What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  Christian  liberty  ? — ^Whether  or  no  it  be 
lawful  to  retain,  in  condescension  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  or  with  a  view  to  their  bene- 
fit, certain  ancient  rites  and  institutions,  which; 
although  they  carry  a  superstitious  aspect,  may 
nevertheless  be  susceptible  of  a  favourable  and 
rational  interpretation  ? 
To  whom      XXXI,  It   has  always  been  a  question  much 
^^^I^J^^ debated  among  protestants,  and  more  especially 
the  church  in  England  nnd  Holland^  where  it  has  excited  great 
belong.,     commotions  and  tumults,  to  whom  the  right  of 
govtrriirjg  the  churchy  and  the  power  of  deciding  in 
religious  7natters^  properly  belong?  This  controver- 
sy" has  teen  determined  in  favour  of  those  who 
maintain,  that  the  power  of  deciding,  in  matters 
of  religious  doctrine,  disciplme,  and  government; 
is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  himself,  vested 
in  the  church,  and  therefore  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  intrusted   with,   or   exercised  by  the  civil 
magistrate  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  grant, 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to  assist  the 
church  with  his  protection  and  advice,  to  con- 
voke and  preside  in  its  synods  and  councils,  to 
take  care  that  the  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  carry 
on  any  thinnjthat  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  htate,  and,  by  his  authority,   to  coii- 
fiim  tlie  validity^  and  <ecurc  the  execution,  of  the 

ecclesiastical 
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ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by  the  church  under  c  e  n  t. 
his  inspection.     It  is  true,  that  from  the  tinie  of    ^^\,r 
Henry    VIIL   the    Kings   of  England  corisiderp'lVT  vL 
themselves  as  supreme  heads  of  the  churchy  and  that  '■'"  v  '   ' 
in  relation  to  its  spiritual^  as  well  as  Us  temporal  con» 
cerm ;  and  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  on  the  strength 
of  this  important    title,  both  Henry    VIII.     and 
his  son   Edward  assumed  an  extensive  authority 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  and  looked   upon 
their  spiritual  power,  as  equal  to  that  which    had 
been   unworthily  enjoyed  by    the    Roman   pon- 
tif    [w].     But    Queen   Elizabeth   receded   con- 
siderably from  these   high  pretensions,  and  dimi- 
nished the  spiritual    power  of  her  successors,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  £«yf- 
land  extended  only   to  the   muiisters  of  religion^ 
and  not  to  religion  itself;  to  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  and  not  to  the  church  itself;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  persons  of  the  clergy  were  alone 
subject  to  their  civil  authority  [x].     Accordingly, 
we  see  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Eng"  [ 
land  resembles  perfectly  that  of  the  state,  and  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  established  in  that  coun- 
try.    The  clergy,    consistmg  of  the  upper  and 
lower  houses  of  convocation,  are   immediately  as- 
sembled by  the  ^Tchhlshop  o(  Canterbury^  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  from  the  sovereign,  and  pro* 
pose  in  these  meetings,  by  common  consent,  such 
measures  as  seem   necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church ;  these  measures  are  laid  before   the 
king    and  parliament,  and  derive^  from  their  ap- 
VoL.  IV.  E  e       '         probation 

\yi\  Sec  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  1.  p.  ir. 
[x]  See  Courayel,  Supplement  aux  deux  Ouvrages  pour  le 
Defense  de  la  validite  des  Ordiuatioos  Anglicanes,  chap.  zv. 

p.  486. 

1^  This  must  be  understood  with  many  restrictions,  if  it 
can  be  at  all  admitted.  The  whole  tenor  of  Queen  £liza- 
~beth^s  reign  shewed  plainly  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  lest 
^wcr  io  religious  mmttets  than  any  of  her  predecessors* 
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CENT,  probation  and  authority  the  force  of  laws  [yj. 
Sect/ III. But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  matter 
Part  II.  has  given  occasion  to  much  altercation  at\d  de- 
'  bate  ;    nor  has   it  been  found  easy  to  fix  the  ex- 

tent of  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of  these 
great  bodies  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their 
respective  pretensions,  since  the  king  and  his 
council  explain  them  in  one  way,  and  the  clergy, 
more  especially  those  who  are  zealous  for  the 
spiritual  supremacy  and  independency  of  the 
church,  understand  thefti  in  another.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  plainly  this,  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  in  England  has  never  acquired  a  stable 
and  consistent  form,  nor  been  reduced  to  clear  and 
certain  principles.  It  has  rather  been  carried  on 
and  administered  by  ancient  custom  and  prece- 
dent, than  defined  and  fixed  by  any  regular 
system  of  laws  and  institutions. 
Thcformof  XXXll.  If  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  detcr- 
cai  govern-  ^^^^^^  in  what  hands  the  power  of  deciding  afiairs 
mem  a-  of  a  religious  nature  was  to  be  lodged,  it  was  no 
RrfOTi^d.  ^^^^  difficult  to  fix  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go. 
vernment  in  which  this  power  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered. Many  vehement  disputes  were  kindled 
on  this  subject,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  time, 
nor  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom,  have  been  able 
to  bring  to  an  amicable  issue.  The  Republic  of 
Geneva^  in  consequence  of  the  counsels  of  Cal- 
vin, judged  it  proper  that  the  particular  aflfairs  of 
each  church  should  be  directed  by  a  body  of  el- 
ders, or  preshyterSy  all  invested  with  an  equal  de- 
gree ut'  power  and  authority ;  that  matters  of  a 
more  public  and  important  nature  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted 

'^  [j']  Jo.  Cosinus,  De  Ecclesia  AngUcancc  Reiigione  et 
DiicifyJinay  in  the  learned  Thomas  Smithes  Vitit  Kruditiss,  Vi* 
roram,  pui>li>he(i  at  l^ondon  in  410,  in  .the  year  1737. — See  al- 
io Lav.  Wilkius,  /X-  Vcteri  ct  AlcJcrna  Synodi  ^riglic.  Con- 
itliu'ijue^  toni.  i.  ConclL  Magn,  Bntann,  p.  vii,— NcaPs  ii/J^ 
H^ry  ifiLc  1^ unions^  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3,  1 5,  1 3 2. 
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mitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  assembly,  or  synod,  c  e  n  t. 
composed  of  elders  chosen  as  deputies  by  theg^^^^jij^ 
churches  of  a  whole  province  or  district  ;  andPART  n. 
that  all  affairs  of  such  extensive  influence  and  high 
moment,  as  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  sac  led 
community  in  general,  should  be  examined  and 
decided,  as  in  times  of  old,  by  a  general  assembly 
of  the  whole  church.  This  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  the  church  of  Geneva  adopted  for  it* 
self  [z],  and  left  no  intreaties  or  methods  of  per- 
suasion unemployed,  that  might  recommend  it  to 
the  other  reformed  churches  with  which  they 
lived  in  fraternal  communion.     But  it  was  obsti- 

E  e  2  nately 

flip  [a]  The  account  Dr  Mosheim  gives  here  and  above 
(sect.  XII.  of  this  chapter)  of  the  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Go- 
vernmeot  established  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  is  far  from  being 
accurate.  There  are  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  that  Re- 
public, viz.  the  venerable  company  of  the  pastors  and  profes- 
sors, and  the  consistory  ;  for  a  just  description  of  which,  see 
the  judicious  Mr  Keate*s  *"  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  His- 
tory, present  Government,  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
neva,' printed  for  Dodsley,  in  the  year  1761,  p.  110,  1 12,  121, 
124.— -I  would  only  remark,  that  what  this  sensible  author  ob- 
serves, %vith  respect  to  the  Consistory,  p.  124,  of  his  interest- 
ing performance,  belongs  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
Venerable  Company. — Dr  Mosheim  seems  to  have  been  led 
into  this  mistake,  by  imagining  that  the  ecclesiastical  form  of 
Government  established  in  Scotland,  where  indeed  all  church 
affairs  are  managed  by  consistorial,  provincial,  and  national  as- 
semblies, or,  in  other  words,  by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  ge- 
neral synods,  was  a  direct  transcript  uf  the  hierarchy  of  Ge- 
neva* it  is  also  probable,  that  he  may  have  been  deceived  by 
reading  in  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  that  the  Scottish 
reformers  approved  of  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  churche  s 
of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  and  followed  their  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical government.  But  he  oui;ht  to  have  observed,  that 
this  approbation  and  imitation  related  only  tothedemocratical 
form  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  the  parity  of 'its  ministers. 
J^e  that  as  it  may,  the  plan  of  government,  uhich  our  hi^to- 
rian  here  supposes  to  have  place  at  Gtntva,  is  in  reality  that 
which  is  observed  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  no  more  than 
the  first  and  fundamentkil  princfples  were  taken  from  th':  dis- 
cipline of  Calvin.  The  small  territory  of  Geneva  woaid  not 
•  admit  of  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  Dr  Mushciui 
here  describes. 
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GENT  natelj  rejected  by  the  Englisfar  clergy,  wbo  le^ 
«  ^^^„  earded  as  sacred  acd  immutable  that  ancient  fbixn 

Sect.  m.o^        .  .        ,  -.  ,  .  . 

Pakt  II. of  spmtual  government^  according  to  wfaich  a 
certain  district  or  diocese  is  committe4  to  the  care 
and  inspection  of  one  ruler  or  bishop,  to  whom 
the  presbyters  of  each  church  are  subjectt  as  also 
the  deacons  are  to  the  presbyters  ;  while  those  af« 
fstirs  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  the 
church  are  treated  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and 
of  such  ecclesiastics  as  are  next  to  them  in  rank 
and  dignity.  This  form  of  episcopal  polity  was, 
with  some  small  exceptions,  adopted  by  the*  Bo« 
hemian  and  Moravian  brethren  [a\j  who  were 
become  one  of  the  Reformed  churches ;  but  it 
was  highly  displeasing  to  those  among  the  protest- 
ants,  wbo  had  embraced  the  sentiments  and  dis- 
cipline of  Calvin.  The  dissensions,  occasbned 
by  these  different  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
were  every  way  adapted  to  produce  a  violent 
schism  in  the  church ;  and  that  so  much  the  moTe, 
as  each  of  the  contending  parties  pretended  to- 
derive  their  respective  plan  from  the  injunctions 
of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  his  disciples*  And 
in  effect,  it  divided  the  English  nation  into  two 
parties,  who,  during  a  long  time,  treated  each 
other  with  great  animosity  and  bitterness,  and 
whose  feuds,  on  many  occasions,  proved  detri- 
mental to  t^e  civil  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  This  schism,  however,  which  did  such 
mischief  in  England^  was  by  the  prudence  and 
piety  of  a  few  great  and  excellent  divines,  con-^ 
fined  to  that  country,  and  prevented  from  either 
becoming  universal,  or  interrupting  the  fraternal 
union  that  prevailed  between  the  church  of  En* 
gland  and  the  Reformed  churches  abroad.  The 
worthy  men,  that  thus  set  bounds  to  the  influ- 
ence 

M  ^cc  Epist.  de  Ordioat.  et  Suocetsione  Ephcopal.  m 
snitate  Fratrom  Bohem.  consenrats,  in  Christ*  Matth.  JfbSi 
lasutjatfoD*    Juris  £gc1ci*  p.  410* 
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•ence  of  these  unhappy  di/isions,   found  great  op-c  e  n  t, 
position  made,  by  tue  sngg'rstioiis  of   bigotry,   to     ^'^^Ty 
their  chaaiable  purpose.     Tu  maintain,  however,?^  r  r  11* 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  episcopal  church'  '    *      ' 
of  Ejtgland  and  the  presbyterAan  churches  in  fo- 
reign  countries,  they   laid   down    the   following 
maxim,    which,  though    it    be    not  universally 
adopted,   tends  nevertheless  to   the   preservatioa 
of  external  concord   among   the  Bjs formed^    viz. 
*'  That  Jesus  Christ  has  left  upon  recoM  no  ex. 
*•  press  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  external 
**  form  of  government,  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
**  his  church  ;  and  consequently,  that  every  na- 
^  tion  hath  a  right  to  establish  such  a  Form,  as 
**  secmeth  conducive  to  the  interests,  and  suitable 
"  to  the  pecuUar  state,  circumstances,  and  exi- 
**  gences  of  the  community,  provided  that  such 
*'  an  establishment   be  in   no  respect  prejudicial 
**  to  truth,  or  favourable  to  the  revival  of  super- 
**  stition  \h\r 

XXXllL  It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  not  The  «tate  of 
only  that  flagitious  and  profligate  members  were*^*"'^  ^^ 
to  be   cut  off  from  the  sacred  society,  and  ex-^*^ 
eluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  but 
also  that  men  of  dissolute  and  licentious  lives  were 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  arm 
of  the  civil  magistrate.     In  this  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  Zuingle,   who,  supposing  that  all  au- 
thority of  every  kind,  was  lodged  in  tiie  hands  of 
the  magistrate  alone,  would  not  allow  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  church   the   power  of    excluding 
flagitious  offenders  from  its  communion,  or  with- 
holding from  them  the  participation  of  its  sacra- 

E  e  3  ments. 

\h'\  See  Spanhemii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viii.  ix.  p:  1055* 
This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  British  divines  that  lived 
in  the  earliei^t  period  of  the  Reform?.tIon,  and  was  first  aban^ 
doned  by  archbishop  Whitgitl.  See  Ncal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  toxn.  iii.  p.  140.- 
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CENT,  ments  [c.']     But  the  credit  and  influence  of  CaU 

s  t'c^in.^'^  ^^^^^  ^  great  at  Geneva^  that  he  accomplished 
Part  ii.his  purpose,  even  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  op- 
*•"  ^'  "'position  from  various  quarters.  He  established 
the  severest  rules  of  discipline  to  correct  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  times,  by  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  innumerable  perils  from  the  malignity 
and  resentment  of  the  dissolute,  and  to  perpetual 
contests  with  the  patrons  of  voluptuousness  and 
immorality.  He  executed,  moreover,  these  rules 
of  discipline  with  the  utmost  rigour,  had  them 
strengthened  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  state,  excluded  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  by  the  judicial  sentence 
of  the  Consistory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro* 
cure  their  banishment  from  the  city  ;  not  to  men- 
tion other  kinds  of  punishment,  of  no  mild  na- 
ture,  which,  at  his  desire,  were  inflicted  upon 
men  of  loose  principles  and  irregular  lives  [d]. 

The 

[r]  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  Rud.  Gualtieri,  in  Fuelling 
Centuria  I.  E/>istolarum  a  Rrformatoribut  Helveticis  scripts 
rum^  p.  478,  where  be  expresses  himself  thu$  ;  **  Excommu- 
nicationem  neque  Zuinglius  .  .  .  neque  Bullingerus  umquaffl 
prubarunt,  et  .  .  .  obstitcrunt  lis  qui  earn  aliquando  volue« 
runt  introducere  .  .  .  Basilec  quidem  Oecolampadius,  multun 
dissuadente  Zaingllo,  institucrat  .  .  .  sfd  adeo  non  durabilii 
fuit  ilia  constitutio,  ut  Oecolampadius  illam  abrogarit/*  &c. 
5Sec  also  p.  90. 

[y]  Of  all  the  undertakings  of  Calvin,  there  was  none 
that  involved  him  in  so  much  trouble,  or  exposed  him  to  such 
imminent  danger,  as  the  plan  he  had  formed,  with  such  reso- 
lution and  fortitude,  of  purging  the  church,  by  the  exclusion 
of  obstinate  and  scandalous  offenders,  and  indicting  severe 
punishments  on  all  such  as  violated  the  laws,  enacted  by  the 
rhurch,  or  by  the  Consistory,  which  was  its  re^^resentative.  See 
'*  The  Life  of  Calvin,"  composed  by  Beza,  and  prefixed  to  his 
Letters.- bpon's  His  loir  e  de  Geneve^  and  particularly  the  notes, 
torn.  ii.  p.  45,  (>y — Calvin's  Letters,  and  more  especially 
those  addressed  to  Jaques  dc  Bourgogne,  published  at  Amstei- 
dam,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1744,  p.  126,  127,  132,  153,  157.— 
'i'he  parly  at  Geneva,  which  Calvin  called  the  srct  of  Liber- 
tines (because  they  defended  the  licentious  customs  of  ancient 
times,  the  erection  of  stews,  and  such  like  matters,  not  only 
by  their  discourse  and  their  actions,  but  even  by  force  of  arms), 
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The  clergy   in    Switzerland  were  highly  pleased  cent. 
with  the   form  of  church-government    that   had  5  g^!^'',jf^ 
been  estabhshed  at  G<f/2^i;^z,  and  ardently  desirous^  art  n. 
of  a  greater  degree  of  power  to   restrain  the  inso-        ^ 
Jence  of  obstinate    sinners,    and   a  larger  share 
of  authority  in    the   church,  than  they   were  in- 
trusted with   by  the  ecclesiastical   constitution  of 
Zuingle.     They  devoutly    wished  that  the  disci- 
pline of  Calvin   might   be  followed  in  their  Can- 
tons^ and  even   made   some  attempts  for  that  pur- 
pose.    But  their  desires  and  their  endeavours  were 
equally  vain  ;  for   the  Cantons  of  Beni^  Zurich^ 
and  Basil,  distinguished   themselves   among    the 
others  in  opposing  this  change,  and  would  Dy  no 
means  permit  the    bounds,  that  Zuingle    had  set 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the    church,  to  be  remv)ved, 
nor  its  power  and  authority  to  be  augmented,  in 
any  respect  [e\^ 

XXXIV.  All  the  various  branches  of  learning, -n^g^ja^^jof 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  flourished  among  t  m.  learning  »- 
Reformed  during    this   century,   as  appears  evi- 5^°^"^^^!^*^ 
dently  by  the  great  number  of  excellent  produc- 
tions which   have  been   transmitted  to  our  times. 
Zuingle,  indeed,    seemed    disposed     to   exclude 
philosophy  from  the  pale  of  the  church  [/]  ;  but 
in  this  inconsiderate  purpose  he  had  few  followers, 
and  the  succeeding  doctors  of  the  Helvetic  church 

E  e  4  were 

was  both  numerous  and  powerful.  But  ihe  courage  and  reso. 
lution  of  this  great  reformer  gained  the  ascendant,  and  tri< 
umphed  over  the  opposition  of  his  enemies. 

[tf]  See  the  account  of  the  tumults  and  commotions  of  Lau- 
sanne, in  the  Museum  Helveticum^  torn.  ii.  p.  119. — The  dis- 
putes that  were  carried  on  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, which  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Geneva, 
are  recorded  by  Altingius,  in  his  Hist,  Eccles.  Paiat,  and  by 
Struvius,  in  his  /////.  Eccles,  Palat.  German,  p.  2 12. 

[y]  Zuingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  De  vera  et 
falsa  Religione^  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  terras  :  "  Philosophise  intcrdictum  est  a 
Christ!  Scholts :  at  isti  (SorbonistueJ  fcccrunc  earn  caile>tis 
Tcrbi  magistram. 
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c  E  N  T.were  soon  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  philoso- 


XVI. 


Sic 


y,^  phical  knowledge,  more  especially  in  controver- 
pVrt  iisies  and   researches  of  a  theological  kind.     Hence 
'-    »       it  was,  that,  in  the  year   158^,  an  academy  was 
ft)unded   at   Geneva  by  Calvin,  whose  first  cart 
was  to  place  in   this  new  seminary  a  professor  of 
philosophy    for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
principles  of  reasoning.      It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  professor  had  a  v  cry  limited  province  assigned 
him,  being  obliged  to  confine  his  instructions  to 
a  mere  interpretation  of  the  precepts  of  Aristo- 
tle, who  at  this  time  was  the  oracle  of  all  the 
public    schools  [^j,  and  whose  philosophical  prin- 
ciples and  method  were  exclusively  adopted  by  all 
the  other  Reformed  academies ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  philosophy  of  Ramus  was,  for  some 
time,  preferred  by  many  of  the  doctors  of  Basil  to 
that  of  the  Stagiiite  \h\ 
The  inter-      XXXV.     The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very 
^^^^^  infancy,  produced  a  great  number  of  expositors 
to#»  of      of  scupture,   whose  learned  and  excellent  com- 
lajpture.    mentaries  deserve  a  memorable   place  [/]  in  the 
history  of  theological  science.      The  exposition 
that   Zuingle  has  given  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  far  from  being 

destitute 

[^]  Eeza,  in  his  Eplstolse  Theologica  (ep.  xxxvi.  p.  156), 
spesks  thu!»  :  '^  Cci  tiin  nobis  ac  con^titutum  est,  et  in  ip>is 
^radendis  ioglcis  et  ip  ceteris  explicat;dis  disciplinis  ab  Aris- 
totelis  scntentia  ne  tantillum  quidcm  dcHccterc.'' 

\_h]  Ste  Casp.  Brundtii  Vila  Jacobi  ^rmintij  p.  I2,  13,  22. 

8^  [1]  Ur  Moshclui  pays  a  tribute  to  the&e  great  men  of 
the  Reformed  church,  that  seems  to  be  extorted  by  justice, 
u'ith  a  kind  of  eifort,  from  the  spirit  of  party.  He  says,  that 
Zum^le^s  lal)ours  are  not  contemptible^  that  Calvin  attempt- 
ed an.  illustration  of  the  sacred  writin^^s  ^  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Beza  has  not,  even  at  this  day,  entirely  lost  the  re* 
putation  it  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  faint  praise  ;  and 
therefore  the  translator  has,  without  departing  from  the  te- 
nor of  the  authoi^s  phraseology,  animated  a  Utile  the  coldDC^ 
of  hii  panegyric. 
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destitute  of  merit  [k].  He  was  succeeded  by  c  e  n  t. 
BuUinger,  Oecolampadius,  and  Musculus,  and  s  i  c  t.  m. 
also  by  others,  who,  though  inferior  to  thesePART  11. 
great  men  in  erudition  and  genius,  deserve  never- 
theless a  certain  degree  of  approbation  and  esteem. 
But  the  two  divines  who  shone  with  a  superior 
and  unrivalled  lustre  in  this  learned  list  of  sacred 
expositors,  were  John  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza. 
The  former  composed  an  excellent  commentary 
on  almost  all  the  books  of  H6ly  Writ ;  and  the 
latter  published  a  Latin  Version  of  the  Ne'iv 
Testament^  enriched  with  theological  and  cntical 
observations,  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  enjoys,  at  this  day,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  reputation  and  applause  with  which 
it  was  crowned  at  its  first  appearance.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  the  greatest  part 
of  these  commentators,  that,  wisely  neglecting 
those  allegorical  significations  and  mystical  mean- 
ings that  the  irregular  fancies  *  of  former  exposi- 
tors had  attributed  to  the  terms  of  Holy  Writ, 
they  employed  their  whole  diligence  and  industry 
in  investigating  the  literal  sense,  the  full  energy 
of  the  words  of  scripture,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
true  intention  of  the  sacred  writer.  It  must,  hows- 
ever,  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of 
these  interpreters,  and  more  especially  Calvin, 
have  been  sharply  censured  for  applying  to  the 
temporal  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  se- 
veral prophecies  that  point  to  the  Messiah,  and 
to  the  Christian  dispensation  in  the  most  evident 
and  palpable  manner,  and  thus  removing  some  of 

the 

05*  \^k']  It  was  not  only  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Zuingle  employed  his  very  learned  and  excellent 
labours.  He  expounded  the  book  of  Genesis,  together  with 
the  twcnty-fe)ur  first  chapters  of  J&xodus,  and  gave  new  ver. 
^ions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of  the  Piophccics.  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 
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^  xvi  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  striking  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divi. 
s  t  cT.'m.  i^ity  of  the  gospel  [/]. 

y^"  ^^  XXXVI.  The  state  of  theology,  and  the  revo- 
The  thcoio- lutions  it  underwent  among  the  Helvetic  and 
^gicai  doc-  the  other  Reformed  churches,  were  pretty  much 
Rrformed^^h^  samc  with  what  it  met  with  among  the  Lu- 
cIwkIl  thcrans.  Zuingle  was  one  of  the  first  Reformed 
doctors  who  reduced  that  sacred  science  into  a 
certain  sort  of  order,  in  his  book  Concerning  true 
and  false  Religion^  which  contained  a  brief  exposi- 
tion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  production  w^as  followed  by  one  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its 
kind,  composed  by  Calvin,  and  entitled,  Insti* 
tutes  of  the  Christian  Religion^  which  held  in  the 
Reformed  churches  the  same  rank,  authority, 
and  credit,  that  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melanc- 
thon  obtained  among  us  [;«].  The  example  of 
Calvin  animated  the  doctors  of  his  Communion^ 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  writers  oi Common 
Place  Divimtyy  some  more,  others  less  voluminous, 
among  which  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Piscator  particularly  excelled.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  writers  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  being 
untainted  with  that  affectation  of  subtilty,  and 
that  scholastic  spirit,  that  have  eclipsed  the  merit 
of  many  a  good  genius.  Calvin  was  a  model  in 
this  respect,  more  especially  in  his'  Institutes ;  a 
work  remarkable  for  the  finest  elegance  of  style, 
and  the  greatest  ease  and  perspicuity  of  expression, 
together  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  me- 
thod, and  clearness  of  argument.  But  this  simpli- 
city  was  soon  effaced  by  the   intricate  science  of 

the 

[/]  See  ^gidii  Hunnii  Calvinus  JudaizanSy  publishrd  at 
Wittcmbcrg,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1595,  which  was  refuted  by 
I>avid  Pareus,  in  a  book  published  the  same  year,  under  the 
title  of  Calvinuj  Ortbodoxus, 

^  [m]  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  learned  author 
of  this  History  is  a  Lutheran. 
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the     schools.        The     philosophy    of    Aristotle,  c  ^  n  t. 

which  was  taught  in  almost  all  the  seminaries  of secT.iiL 
learning,  and  suffered  much  from  falling  into  bad  Part,  ii, 
hands,  insinuated  itself  into  the  regions  of  theology, 
and  rendered  them  barren,  thorny,  intricate,  and 
gloomy,  by  the  enormous  multitude  of  barbarous 
terms,  captious  questions,  minute  distinctions, 
and  useless  subtilties,  that  followed  in  its  train  [n\. 

XXXVII.    The 

[/f]  It  must  however  bf  acknowledged,  that  the  scholastic 
method  of  teaching  theology  seems  to  have  first  infected  our 
fthe  Lutheran)   church,   though  the  contagion  spread  itself, 
soon  after,  among  the  reformed  doctors.     It  w^s  certainly  ve- 
ry recent  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  famous  synod  of  I)ort. 
In   this   assembly  Maccoviu>,   professor  at   Franeker,  a  man 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
was  accused  of  heresy    by   his   colleague    Sibrand    Lubbcrt. 
When  the    matter  was  examined,   the  synod  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  Maccovius  was  unjustly  accused  of  heresy  ;  but 
that,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  he  had  not  followed  that  simpli- 
city of  method,  and  clearness  of  expression,  that  are  commend- 
able in  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity  \  and   that   he   rather 
followed   the   subtile   manner  of  the  scholastic  doctors,   than 
the  plain  and  unaflfectcd  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers. 
'I'hc  decision  ol   the  synod   is  expressed  by  Waller  Balcan- 
qual   (in  the  acts  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  that  are  sub- 
joined to  his  letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  j  in  the  following 
words :  *'  Maccovium  .  .  ,  nullius  hsereseos  rcum  tcneri  .  .  • 
peccasse  eum,  quod  quibusdam  ambiguis  et  obscuris  schulas- 
ticis  phrasibus  usus  sit  :   Quod   scholasticum  docendi  modum 
conetur  in  Belgicis  academiis  introducere  •  .  .  Monendum  es- 
se eum,  ut  cum  spiritu  sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellarmino 
aut  Suarezio  J."     These  admonitions  produced  but  little  ef- 
fect on  Maccovius,  as  appears  by   his  theological   writings, 
which  are  richly  seasoned  with  scholastic  wit   and  intricate 
speculation^.   He  therefore  appears  to  have  been  the  6rst  who 
introduced  the  subtilties   of  philosophy  into   the   theolo^jical 
system  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Holland.      He  was  nof, 
however,  alone  in  this  attempt,  but  was  seconded  by  t!ie  acute 
Mr  William  Ames,   minister  of  the   Knglish  church  at  the 
J-fague,  and  several  others  of  the  same  scholastic  turn.     'J'his 
method  of  teaching  theology  must  have  been  in  use  among 
almost  all  the  reformed  doctors  before  the  synod  of  Doit,  if 
we  give  credit  to  Episcopius,   who,  in   the   last  discourse  he 

addressed 

\  Sec  the  Acta  Synodi  Don!,  in  Hale's  Goldm  Remain*,  p.  i6x.— and 
riiilippi  Limborchii  fpistolar.  £cclctiaiticar.  Collect,  p.  ^  74. 
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CENT.     XXXV IL  The  Refonned  doctors  of  this  cen- 
^^*-     tury  generally  concluded  their  creatises  of  didactic 
Part  IK t!)*ology   wltti  a  delineation  of  the  moral  duties 
' — ^T"^  that  are  in?unibent  upon  Christians,  and  the  rules 
practioii^J.  *^^  prrict 'ce  that  are  prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  This 
viniij  or    meiliod   was  observed  by  Calvin,   and  was  fol- 
"'*'*^^'    lowed,  oat  of  icspect  for  his  example,  by  almost 
all  the  divines  of  his  communion,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  model  and  th^ir  guide.     This 
eminent  man,  tovvardb  the  conclusioii  of  his  Insii* 
tufeSj  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  aiid 
the  ends*  of  civil  government;  and  in  the  ^ast 
chapter  gives  the  portraitureof  the  life  and  maraiers 
of  a  true  Cbristum,  but  in  a  much  more  concise 
manner  than  the  copiousness,  dignity,  and  im* 
portance  of  the  subject  seemed  to  require.     The 
progress  of  morality  among  the  Reformed,  was 
obstructed  by  the  very  same  means  that  retarded 
its  improvement  among  the  Lutherans.     It  was 
neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  controversy  ;  and 
while  every  pen  was  drawn  to  maintain  certain 
systems  of  doctrine  J  few  were  employed  in  cultivat- 
ing or  promoting  that  noblest  of  all  sciences, 
which  has  virtue^  life^  and  manners  for  its  objects. 

This 

addressed  to  his  disciples  at  Leydcn,  tells  them  that  he  had 
carefully  avoided  this  scholastic  divip.ity  ;  and  that  this  wat 
the  principal  caUse  that  had  drawn  on  him  the  vehement  ha- 
tred and  opposition  ui  all  the  other  professors  and  teachers  of 
theology.  His  words  are  as  toUcw  :  ^'  Videbara  veritatein 
xnultarum  et  maximaruii}  reruni  in  ipsa  scriptura  s^cra,  elabo« 
ratis  humana  iudustria  phrasibus,  ingcniusis  vocularum  fictio- 
nibus,  locoTum  commu.iium,  artificiosis  textaris,  rxquisitit 
ternninurum  rc  formularuni  invcntionibus  adeo  involetuna,  per- 
plexam  et  intricatam  redditam  esse,  ut  Oedipo  saepe  opus  cs* 
set  ad  Spbingem  ilhm  theologicum  euodandam.  Ita  est,  ut 
hirx  prifliz  lacrymae. — Reducendam  itaque  terrninorum  apos- 
toHcorum  et  cuivis  obvioruiTi  simplicitatem  semper  Sfqum- 
dam  putavi,  et  fcquestranJas,  qiias  academise  et  scholae  tan* 
quam  pioprias  sibi  veitJicant,  lo^icns,  philobophicasque  spe- 
culuiioiies  et  dictiones."  Sec  Philippi  Limborchii  Viu 
Episcopii,  p.  123,  124* 
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This     master-science,   which.  Calvin   and    hisCENT. 
associates  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state, §^"^^^^,1^ 
was  first  reduced  into  some  kind  of  form,  and  ex-P  a  ht  ii. 
plamed  with  a  certain  degree   of  accuracy  and       ^ 
precision,  hy   William  Perkins    [(?],   an   Enghsh 
divine,  as  the  Reformed  doctors  universally  allow. 
He  was  seconded  in  this  laudable  undertaking  by 
Telingius,  a  native   of   Holland,  whose   writings 
were  composed  in  the  Dutch  language.     It   was 
by  a  worthy  and  pious  spirit  of  emulation,  excited 
by    the  example  of  these  two  doctors,  that  Wil- 
liam Ames,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  professor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker  [/>],  was  engaged  to  compose 
a  complete  Body  of  Christian  Morality  [q\.  These 

writers 

ftS*  [o]  Mr  William  Perkins  was  born  at  Marston  in  War- 
wickshire, in  the  first  yearof  Q^een  £lizabetb.  an^  educated 
in  Christ^s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  Fellow. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  practical  writers  and  preach- 
ers of  his  age.  His  puritanical  and  non- conforming  princi- 
ples exposed  him  to  the  cognizance  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  'y  but  his  peaceable  behaviour,  and  eminent  repu- 
tation in  the  learned  world,  procured  him  an  exemption  fronn 
the  persecutions  that  fell  upon  his  brethren.  His  works^ 
vrhich  were  printtd  in  three  volumes  folio,  a£ford  abundant 
proofs  of  his  pietj  and  industry,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  died  in  the  44tb  year  of  his  age. 

8^  [p]  Dr  William  Ames,  educated  at  Cambridge,  under 
Mr  Perkins,  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, and  was  invited  by  the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  divi- 
iiity  chair  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  which  he  filled  with 
£reat  reputation  during  the  space  of  twelve  years,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  at  the  invitation  of  an  English 
church  there,  and  became  their  pastor.  He  was  at  the  synod 
4>f  Dort,  and  informed  King  James's  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  assembly.  Besides 
his  controversial  writings  against  the  Arminians,  he  published 
the  following  :  Medulla  I'heologix  (the  work  here  referred 
to  by  Hf  Mosheim)  ;-— Manuductio  Logica  ;— XBases  of  Con- 
science ^~- Analysis  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  ^—- Notes  on  tha 
First  and  Second  Epistles  oi  St  Peter,  &c.  *  These  produc* 
tiont  are  not  void  of  merit,  considering  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written. 

^  M  ^^  ^^^  Dedication  and  Preface  of  his  fanaous  book 
Sc  Conscicntisi  et  ejus  jure,  Dr  Ames  observes  {Prttfou  p.3.) 

that 
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c  E  NT. writers  were  succeeded  by  others,  who  still  threw 

XVI        /•  ... 

stcT.iir. farther  light  on  this  important  science. 
Part  II.     XXXVIII.     The  Reformed  church  was  less 
The  con-   disturbed,  during  this  century,  by  sects,  divisions^ 
tests  of  cai.  and    theological    disputes,   jthan  the   Lutheran, 
J^^JJll'j**^  which  was  often  a  prey  to  the  most  unhappy  dis- 
Liberuncs.  seusions.      This  circumstance  is  looked  upon  by 
the  former  as  a  matter  of  triumph,  though  it  may 
be  very  easily  accounted  for  by   all  such  as  are 
acquainted   with  the   History   of  the   Reformed 
Church  [r].     We  have,  however,  in  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  an  account,  and  also  a  refutation,  of 
a  most  pernicious  sect  that  sprung  up  in  that 
church,  and  produced  troubles  of  a  more  deplo* 
rable  kind  than  any  that  happened  in  our  commu- 
nity \s\     This  odious  sect,  which  assumed  the 
denominations  of  Libertines  and  Spiritual  Brethren 
and    Sisters^  arose  in  Flanders^  was  headed  by 
Fockesius,  Ruffus,  and  Quintin,  got   a   certain 
footing  in  France  through  the  favour  and  protection 
of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre^  and   sister  to 
Francis  I.  and  found  patrons  in  several  of  the 

Reformed 

that  an  exces>ivc  zeal  for  doctrine  had  produced  an  unhappy 
ntglect  of  moLfality,  **  Quod  haec  pars  prophetiae  (i.  e.  moral- 
ity) hactcnus  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde  fuit,  quod  primi- 
pilares  nostri  pcrpetuo  in  acie  adversus  hostes  pugnare,  fidem 
propugnare,  et  aream  ecclesise  purgare,  necessitate  quadam 
cogcbantur,  tta  ut  agros  et  vineas  plantare  et  rigare  non  potue- 
rint  ex  voto,  sicut  bello  fervente  usu  venire  solet.'*  The  ad- 
dress to  the  students  of  Franeker,  which  istiubjoined  to  this 
book,  under  the  title  of  Parsenesis  ad  Studiosos,  6cc.  deserves 
to  be  perused,  as  it  confirms  farther  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  neglect  of  the  science  of  morality. 
^  Theologi  (^ays  he)  prseclare  se  instructos  putant  ad  omnes 
ofticii  sui  partes,  si  dogmata  tantum  intelligant. — Neque  tamen 
omnia  dogmata  scrutantur,  scd  ilia  sola,  qu&e  prxcipuc  solent 


a^itari  tt  in  controversiam  vocari. 

o 


itj*  [fj  Dr  JVIosheim  ought  to  have  given  us  a  hint  of  his 
manner  of  accbuiiting  for  this,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  somcui.at  at  a  loss  for  a  favourable  solution. 

Hj*  [jJ  Why  all  these  comparisons  ?  Our  author  seems,  on 
some  occasions^  to  tinge  liis  historical  relation  wilh  the  spiril 
of  party. 
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Reformed  churches  [/].     Their  doctrine,   asfarCftNx. 

as  it  can  be  known  by  the  writings  of  Calvin  andsjcT^m. 

its  other  antagonists,  for  these  fanatics  published pa»t  il 

no  account  of  their  ^tenets   that  is  come  to  my       ' 

knowledge),   amounted   to   the  following  pro]^« 

sitions :    "  That  the  Deity  was  the  sole  operating 

**  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate 

**  author  of  all  human  actions  ;  that,  consequently, 

«'  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evilj  that  had  been 

•*  established  with  respect  to  these  actions,  were 

"  false  and  groundless,  and  that  men  could  not, 

♦*  properly  speaking,  commit  sin  ;   that  religion 

♦*  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit,  or  rational 

*•  soul,  with  the  Supreme  Being;  that  all  those 

**  who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime 

•*  contemplation  and    elevation    of  mind,    were 

*'  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or 

**  restraint,  their  appetites  and  passions ;  that  all 

*'   their  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 

**  innocent ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body, 

•*  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity."     These 

extravagant  tenets  resemble,  in  such   a  striking 

manner,  the  opinions  of  the  Dejhards,  or  Brethren 

of  the  Free  Spirit^  that  it  appears  to  me,  beyond 

all  doubt,  that  the  Libertines,  or  Spirituals,  now 

under  consideration,  were  no  more  than  a  remnant 

of  that  ancient  sect.     The  place  of  their  origin 

confirms  this  hypothesis  j   since  it  is  well  known, 

that,  in  the  fourteenth  and   fifteenth   centuries^ 

Flanders  almost  swarmed  with  licentious  fanatics 

of  this  kind. 

XX)ilX.  We  must   not  confound,   as   is  fre-And  with 
quently  done,  wth   these  tanatics,   another  kind  ^*=  ^>^^- 
of  Libertines^  whom  Calvin  had  to  combat,  and  J^vl**^    ^ 
who  gave  him  much  trouble  and  perplexity  during 
the  whole  couise  of  hib  life  and  ministry,  1  mean 

the 

[/]  Sec  Culvlni  Instructio  aclversus  fanaticiim  ct  funosnm 
sectam  Libcrtinorom,  i\\ik  kc  bpuriiuulcs  vucaut,  in  Tiacrati- 
Lus  ejus   rhcologicisJ  ^ 
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c  K  N  T.  the  Libertines  of  Geneva.    These  were  xather  fl 
s  K^ T.'iJi.  cabal  of  rakes  than  a  sect  of  fanatics.     For  they 
p  A  R  T II.  made  no  pretences  to  any  reli^ous  system,  but 
pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  voluptuous 
and  immoral  lives.     This  cabal  was  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could 
not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  who  pu« 
nished  with  rigour  not  only  dissolute  manners,  but 
also  whatever  carried  the  aspect  of  irreligion  and 
impiety.     This  irregular  troop  stood  forth  in  de- 
fence of  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation  that  bad 
reigned  in    their  city   before  the  Reforoiationi 
pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  those  brotheIt» 
banquetings  and  other  entertainments  of  a  sen* 
sual  kind,  which  the  regulations  of  Calvin  were 
designed  to  abolish,  and  employed  all  the  bitter* 
ness  of  reproach  and  invective,  all  the  resoucccs 
of  fraud  and  violence,  all  the  powers  of  faction,  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  \u\.    In  this  turbulent 
cabal  there  were  several  persons,  who  were  not 
only  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  scandalous 
manner  of  living,  but  also  for  their  atheistical 
impiety  and  contempt  of  all  religion.      Of  this 
odious   class  was  Cruet,    who  attacked   Calvin 
w^th  the  utmost  animosity  and  fury,  calling  him 
bishop  Auulanensis^  the  new  pope,  and  branding 
him  with  other  contumelious  denominations  of  a 
like  nature.     This  Cruet  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  doctrines  that  are  held 
the  most  sacred  among  Christians  ;  for  whfch  im- 
pieties he  was  at  last  brought  before  the  civil  tri- 
bunals,  in  the  year  1556,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  {w]. 

XL.  The 

[9]  Spon^s  Histoire  de  Geneve,  torn.  11.  p.  44.  in  the  Notes 
of  the  editor,  ia  the  edition  in  1 2mo,  published  at  GcaeTi  ia 

1730- 
[w]  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  47,  in  the  Notes. 
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•  ^&L.  -The  opposition  that  was  made  to  Calvin dE  NT; 
did  not  end  here^  He.  had  contests  of  anotherQ.^Y'V„. 
kmd  to  sustam  against  those  who  CoUld  noft  relish  p  a  k  t  u: 
his  theological  system,  and,'  more  cspecidlvj  his^^^^j-^ 
i;nelancholy  and  discouraging  doctrine  m  relation  di^fjotct 
to  eternal  and  absolute  Decrees.  These  adversaries  "^j?*  ^^' 
felt,  by  a  disagreeable  experience;  the  warmth  and 
Violence  of  his  haughty  temper,  and  thatt  iitipa- 
tience  of  .cbntradictioii  that  arose  from  an  oveN 
jealous  concern  for  his  honour,  or  rather  for  his 
tmrivalled  supremacy.  He  wotild  nbt  suffer  them 
to  remain  at  Geneva ;  nay,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy, being  darried  a\^ay  by  the  impetuositj^ 
of  his  passions,  he  accused  them  of  crimes,  fronni 
tirhich  they  have  been  fully  absolved  by  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  unprejudiced  posterity  [x]: 
Among  these  victims  of  Calvin's  unlimited  po\vet 
and  excessive  leal,  we  may  reckon  Sebastian 
Castalio,  master  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva; 
trho,  though  not  exempt  from  failings  [  y],  was 
nevertheless .  a  man  of  probity^  and  was  also* 
temarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
elegance  df  his  tflste.  As  this  learned  man  could 
not  approve  of  all  tbe  measures  that  were  followed 
lior  indeed  of  all  the  Opinions  that  were  6nter* 
tained  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  absolute  and  unconditional  pre* 
destination^  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  in  the 
Vol.  IV.  F  f  year 

[x]  At  this  Atj;  we  may  rentiire  to  speak  thus  freely  of 
tbe  rash  decisions  of  Calvin,  since  even  the  doctors  of  Gene- 
va^  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Reformed  churches,  inge- 
nuously acknowledge  that  the  eminent  talents  and  excellent 
qualities  of  that  great  man  were  accompanied  with  great  de- 
fects, for  which,  however,  they  plead  indulgence,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  services  and  virtues.  See  the  {4otes  to  Spon*^ 
Histoire  de  Oerieve,  torn.  ii.  p,  lid,  as  also  t\ic  Preface  to 
Calvin^s  Letters  to  Jaqaes  de  Boiui^ogne,  p.  19. 

tj*  [jr]  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Castalio,  iii 
^hieh  che  merit  and  demerit  of  that  learned  man  seem  to  b^ 
smpaVtially  and  accurately  ezimined. 
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c  E  N  T.year  1544*  and  banished  the  city.  The  magi* 
g^^^'^jijStrate  oi  Basil  rcceired,  nevertheless,  this  ingc- 
p  A  R  T  iLnious  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  professorship 
^^  "       in  their  university  [z]. 

with  Bel-  XLL  A  like  fate  happened  to  Jerom  Bolsec, 
'^  a  French    monk  of  the    Carmelite  order,  wbo^ 

though  much  inferior  to  Castalio  in  genius  and 
learning,  was  nevertheless  judged  worthy  of 
esteem,  on  account  of  the  motive  that  brought 
bim  to  Geneva  ;  for  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  ez« 
cellence  of  the  protestant  religion  that  engaged 
him  to  abandon  the  monastic  retreats  of  supersti* 
tion,  and  to  repair  to  this  city,  where  he  followed 
the  profession  of  phytic.  His  imprudence,  bow- 
ever,  was  great,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  that  befel  him*  It  led  him,  in  the 
year  15519  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  full  congre* 
gation,  after  the  conclusion  of  divine  worship,  and 
to  declaim,  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  against 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  Decrees  ;  for  wbicb  be 
was  cast  into  prison,  and,  soon  after,  sent  into  ba- 
nishment. He  then  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  to  the.  communion  of  Rjome^  and 
published  the  most  bitter  and  slanderous  libels,  in 
which  the  reputation,  conduct,  and  morals  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  cruelly  attacked  [a\. 
From  this  treatment  of  Bolsec  arose  the  misuo* 
dcrstanding  between  Calvin  and  Jaques  de 
Bourgogne,  a  man  illustrious  by  his  descent  from 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Calvin's  great 
patron  and  intimate  iriend,  and  who  had  settled 
at  Geneva  with  110  other  view  than  to  enjoy  the 

pleasure 

{%]  Sec  Uytcnbogai-J*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  iB 
Dutch,  p;Art  II.  p.  70 — 73.  where  that  author  endeavours  to 
defei'.d  the  iniftcdicL  of  Cast:iUo.  See  also  Colomcsii  h^i^ 
Oncniolis,  p.  99  — EaylcS  Diet.  torn,  u  p.  792. 

[<ij  Sec  B.;ylc\  Diet,  at  ihc  article  Bohcc— Spon's  Hist, 
^e  Gctwu'.^  torn.  ii.  p.  ^^,  in  the  Notes. — Bibliotb.  Raisonnh^ 
loin,  xxxii.  p.  446,  torn,  xxxtv.  p.  409. 
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pleasure  of  conversing  with  him.  Jaques  de  Boiir-  c  fe  n  t. 
gogne  had  employed  Bolsec  as  his  physician,  and  g  ,^^'„i 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services,  that  he  en- Part,  iu 
deavoured   to  support  him,  and  to  prevent  his 
being  ruined  by  the  enmity  and  authority  of  Cal- 
vin.    This  incensed  the  latter  to  Such  a  degree, 
that  he  turned  the  force  of  his  resentment  against 
this  illustrious  nobleman,  who,  to  avoid  his  ven- 
geance, removed  from  Geneva^  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  rural  retreat  [^J. 

XLII.  Bernardin  Ochinus,  a  native  o(  Siena^^xi^insStk 
and,  before  his  conversion,  general  of  the  order  ^^=*^™^ ' 
of  Capuchins,  was,  in  the  year  1543,  banished 
from  Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  a  Sentence 
passed  upon  hifti  by  the  Helvetic  church;  Thi^' 
proselyte,  who  was  a  man  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
and  a  livjly  and  subtile  turn  of  mind,  had  been 
invited  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  church 
established  iq  that  city.  But  the  freedom,  or  ra* 
ther  the  licentiousness,  of  his  sentiments,  exposed 
him  justly  to  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had  been 
his  patrons  ,and  protectors.  For,  among  many 
other  opinions  very  different  from  those  that 
were  commonly  received,  he  maintained  that  thd 
law,  which  confined  a  husband  to  one  wife,  was 
susceptible  of  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  In  his 
writings  also  he  propagated  several  notions  that 
were  repugnant  to  the  theological  system  of  the 
Helvetic  doctors,  and  pushed  his  enquiries  into 
many  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  boldness  and 
freedom  that  were  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo' 
Some  have,  however,  undertaken  his  defence^ 
and  have  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  the  errors  he 
tnaintaioed  at  the  time  of  his  banishment  (when, 

F  f  2  ^        worn 

r^]  Sec  Lettres  de  Calvin  ^  Jaqaes  dc  Bourgogne,  Preface, 
p.  9. — La  fiibliotheque  Ratsoon^e,  torn,  i^xxiv.  p.  444.  Urn* 
Kxifiv.  p.  406. 


t  I 
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CENT,  worn  out  with  age,  and  oppressed  with  poverty,  hrf 
^^'■^    was  rather  an  object  of  compassion,  than  of  rcsent- 
p-A  X  T  It.'  ment),  were  not  of  such  a  heinous  nature  as  to  jus- 
^     '  jti^y  ^0  severe  a  puriishmerit.     H  .wever  that  may 
Have  been,  this  unfortunate  exile  retired  into  Pa- 
I'andy  where  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
Anti-triniiarians  and  Anabaptists  [r],  andeaded 
his  days  in  the  year  1564  [aTJ. 
TKecontro      XLIlL  It  is  remarkable  enough,  thait  those  very 
^^^^  ^  doctors,  who  animadverted  with  such  severity 
chur^  of  upon  all  those  who  dared  to  dissent  from  any  part 
?/^     of  their  theological  system,  thought  proper,  never* 
theless,    to    behave  with   the   greatest   circum- 
spection,  and  the  most  pacific  spirit  of  mildness^ 
in  the  lorig  controversy  that  was  carridi  on  with 
such  animosity  between  the  Puritans^  and  the 
abettors  of  episcopacy  in  England.    For  if,  on  the 

one 

^c]  Boveiii  jinnales  Capueifioriim.'^'togtthtt  w it&  m  book, 
entitled, '  La  guerre  Seraphiquc,  ou  Histoire  des  perih  qa*! 
couru  la  barbe  d^s  Capuchins,^  liTr.  ii.  p.  147.  livr,  iii*  f» 
J 90,  ^y^.-'^Obsirvattones  HaUnses  Latina:^  torn.  iv.  Obser?. 
x«.  p.  406,  torn.  V.  Obscrv.  i.  p.  3.— BaylcV  Diction,  it 
the  article  Ochin.— Christ.  Sandii  Bth/idtb,  jinti-Trimiiaf .  p^ 
4.  NIceron,  Memoires  pour  servir  ii  f^HUtoire  des  htmmes  il^ 
lustrtSy  torn.  xix.  p.  166. 

^  \d^  OchiDus  did  not  lea^e  the  ftccttsattons  of  bis  td- 
yersaries  without  a  reply),  be  published|  in  Italian^  Fi?c 
Books  of  Apology  for  bis  character  and  conduct,  which  were 
printed,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  tbem,  bj  Seb. 
Castalio;  without  the  date  of  the  jear.  The  Geneva  edition 
oTthls  apolo^ry  bears  date  1J54,  and  is  in  8^0.  There  is  i 
German  edition  in  4to,  published  (according  to  Vogtiut,  Ce* 
taL  Lib,  rar,  p.  430^  in  the  year  1556.  That  copy  in  tlie 
Jena  library  bears  date  1559*  See  Mylius^  Slem^r^  Ac^. 
Jenens.  C.  6.  p.  43^*  Beia,  in  his  letter  to  DudithiuSy  in- 
sult<:  the  memory  of  Ochinus,  add  pretends  to  justify  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  was  treated,  in  such  a  taunting  and  an- 
ch»iitftble  manner  as  does  him  little  credit.  Sec  his  Epist, 
Theo/o^m  Gentn^ay  1575,  in  i2mo,  Epist.  i.  p.  10,  and  £p.8i> 
What  toe  writers  oi  the  Romish  church  have  laid  to  che> 
charge  of  Qchinus,  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Com- 
Mendoi.t,  written  by  Gratiani  bishop  of  Amelia  (and  pab- 
li^hed  in  a  French  translation  by  the  eloquent  Ftechier  bishop 
of  Nismes)i  B.  2,  C.  9,  p.  138—149.     N* 
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one  hand,  they  could  not  but  stand  well  affected  cent. 
to  the  Puritans^  who  were  stedfast  defenders  ofs,^^'j,f^ 
the  discipline  and  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  p  a  utir! 
church  ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  were  connected 
with  the  episcopal  doctors  by  the  bonds  of  Christ- 
ian communion  ancj  fraternal  love.  In  this  critical 
situation,  their  whole  thoughts  were  turned  tg- 
wards  reconciliation  and  peace ;  and  they  e:^- 
horted  their  brethren,  the  Puritans,  to  put  on  a 
spirit  of  meekQes.s  and  forbearance  towards  the 
episcopal  churchy  and  not  to  break  the  bonds 
of  charity  and  communion  with  its  rulers  or  its 
members.  Such  was  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  doc- 
tors in  Swit^rland  towai'ds  the  phuvch  o( England^ 
notwithstanding  the  severe  treatment  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Reformed  had  received  from  that 
church,  which  constantly  insisted  on  the  divine 
prigin  of  its  government  and  disciplijie,  and 
scarcely  allowed  the  other  reformed  conimuniues 
the  privileges,  or  even  the  denomination,  of  a 
true  church.  *  This  .moderation  of  the  Helvetia 
doctors  was  the  dictate  of  prudence.  They  did 
not  think  it  eiLpedient  to  coht/^nd  with  a  generous 
and  flourishing  people,  nor  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  a  mighty  xjueen,  whose  authority  seemed  tp 
extend  not  only  to  her  own  domuiions,  but  even 
to  the  United  Provinces,  which  were  placed  ia 
her  neighbourhood,  and,  in  some  measure,  under 
her  protection.  Nor  did  the  apprehensions  of  a 
general  schism  in  the  Reformed  chu:  ch  contribute 
a  little  to  render  them  meek,  moderate,  an4 
pacific.  It.  is  one  thing  to  punish  and  e^com^ 
municate  a  handful  ot*  weak  and  unsupported  in- 
dividuals, who  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  by  the  introduction  of  opinions,  which, 
though  neither  highly  absurd,  nor  of  dangerous 
consequence,  have  ytt  the  demerit  of  novelty  ; 
and  another  to  irritate,  or  promote  divisions 
ift  i  flourishing  church,  which,  though  weakened 

F  f  3  mort 
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CENT,  tnore  or  less  by  intestine  feuds,  is  yet  both  power- 
8  E^  tSil  ^^^  ^"^  respectable  in  a  high  degree.    Besides,  the 
Part  iL dispute  between  the  church  of  England  and  the 
'^■"  '\       other  Reformed  churches  did  not,  as  yet,  turn 
iipon  points  of  doctrine,  but  oply  on  the  rites  of 
external  worship  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
in  process  of  time,  nay  soon  after  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  certain    religious   doctrines 
were  introduced  intp  the  debate  between  the  two 
churches,  that  contributed  much  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  cast  the  prospect  of  reconciliation 
'    at  a  distance  [d]. 
yfjuKfwT^      XLIV,    That  the  Reformed  church  abounded, 
lAnt  of emi- during  this  ccntufy,  with  great  and  eminent  men, 
tod'  i^^ justly  celebrated  for  their  illustrious  talents  and 
ing  among  universal  learning,  is  too  well  known  to   stand  in 
fonnci      ^^^^  of  any  proof.  '  Besides  Calvin,   Zuingle, 
arid   Beza,   who   exhibited   to  the   Republic  of 
Letters  very  striking  instances  of  geniu$  and  eru-  . 
dition,  we  may  place   in  the  list  of  those  who 
have    gained  an  immortal  name  by   their  writ- 
ings.   Oecolainpadius,     Bullinger,    Farcl,   Viret, 
Martyr,    Bibliander,    Musciihis,     Pellicon,     Lii- 
vater,      Hospinian,      Ursinus,      Cranir.cr    arch- 
bishop   of  Canterbury^   Szegedinus,    and     nvaiiy 

others 

tt!p  [^]  All  the  protcstant  divines  of  the  Reformed  church 

whether  Puritans  or  others,  seemed,  indeed,   hitherto  of  one 

mind  about  the  doctrines  of  faith.  But,  towards  the  latttr  cp4 

ol  queen  Klizabtlh's  reign,   there  arose  a  party,  which  wtzit 

first  tor  sottcning,  and   then  for   overthrowing  the  received 

opinions  concerning  predestination,   perseverance,  free-wii', 

effectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  Cbrist^s  redemption.   These 

are  the  doctrines  to  wliich  l)r  Mosheiin  alludes   in   thi?  p^*' 

sage.     The  clergy  of  the  cpi>copal  church  began  to  hean  to- 

i*'3rd«  the   notions  concerning  these   intricate  points,   which 

Arminius   propagated  some  time   after  this  •,  while,   on  the 

other  hand,  the  Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  system  of 

Calvin.     Several  episcopal  doctors  remained  attached  to  the 

same  system,  and  all  these  abettors  of  Calvinism,  whether  e^ 

jilscopal  or  prcsbytcriao,  were  called  Doctrinal  Puritiins, 
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others,  whose  names  and  merits  are  recorded  by  c  e  n  t. 
the  writers  of  philological  history,  and  particularly  5  ,^T.'nt 
by  Melchior  Adam,  Antony  Wood,|and  DanielPAtT  il 
Neal,  the  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans. 


CHAP.    m. 

The  History  of  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites. 

i.  nnHE  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  ac-Thcoripn 

JL    quired   the  denomination   of  the   ^/i^- of  the  am- 

baptists  [(f]  by  their  administering  anew  the  rite  of  ^JJ^  ^^ 

baptism 

[e\  Tho  modern  Mennonites  reject  the  denomination  of 
Anabaptists,  and  also  disavow  the. custom  of  repeating  the  ce* 
remoB/  of  baptism,  from  whence  this  denomiaation  is  de- 
rived. They  acknowledge  that  the  ancient  Anabaptists 
practised  the  repetition  of  baptism  to  those  who  joined  thent 
from  other  Christian  churches^  but  thej  maintain,  at  the 
-same  time,  that  this  custom  is  at  present  abolished  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  their  community.  See  Herm,  Schyn,  Hisi9* 
rue  Mfnnonitarum  filenior  Deduct h^  cap.  ii.  p.  32.  But  here, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  these  good  men  forget  that  inge- 
nious candour  and  simplicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions, 
they  make  such  ostentatian,  and  have  recourse  to  artifice,  in 
order  to  disguise  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  question.  They  pretend,  for  instance,  that  the  Ana- 
baptists, their  ancestors,  were  so  called  from  their  baptising  a 
second  time  all  adult  persons,  who  left  other  churches  to  en- 
ter into  iheir  communion.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  deno- 
mination in  qu<^stion  was  given  them,  not  oaly  on  this  account, 
but  also,  and  indeed  principally,  from  the  following  conside- 
ration j  that  they  did  not  look  upon  those  who  had  been 
baptised  in  a  state  of  iafancy,  or  at  a  tender  age,  as  rendered, 
by  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  true  members  of  the 
Christian  church  j  and  therefore  insisted  upon  their  being 
re- baptised,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Anabaptists..  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  all  the 
churches  of  that  communion,  however  they  may  vary  in  other 
respects,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, agree  nevertheless  in  this  opinion,  and,  as  yet,  perse- 
vere obstinately  in  it.  In  a  more  etpeciai  manner  are  the, 
ancieat  Flemish  Anabaptists  entitled  to  this  deiwniiMitioiu 
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•  *  • 

£  £  N  T.  baptism  to  those  who  came  over  to  their  comma- 
g  2^  ../,i,  nion,  and  derived  that  of  MennomUs^  from  the 
pARiii!  famoui 

For  they  not  only  re-baptise  the  pblldren  that  have  been  aU 
ready  baptised  in  other  churches,  but  even  observe  t3ie  same 
method  with  respect  to  persons  that  are  come  to  the  years  o€ 
.  reason  and  discretion.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable^ 
the  different  sects  6l  Anafiaptists  -deal  in  the  same  HUinner 
one  with  another  ^  each  sect  re-baptises  the  persona  that  ca- 
ter  into  its  communion,  although  they  have  already  received 
that  sacrament  in  another  sect  of  the  same  denominadoo  ; 
aad  the  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  each  sect  considers  its 
baptism  alone  a^  pure  and  valid.  It  is  indeed  to  be  obaerved^ 
that  there  is  another  class  of  Anabaptists,  called  Waterlan- 
diaos,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  principles,  and  wisef 
in  all  respects  than 'those  now  mentioned,  and  who  do  not 
pretend  'to  re- baptise  adult  persons,  who  have  already  been 
baptised  in  other  Christian  churches,  or  in  other  sects  of  their 
6wn  denomination.  Thif  moderate  class  are,  however,  with 
propriety,  termed  Anabaptists,  on  account  of  their  re-bnp* 
tising  such  as  had  received  the  baptismal  rite  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy or  childhood.  The  patrons  of  this  sect  seem,  indeed, 
very  studious  to  conceal  a  practice  which  they  cannot  deny 
to  take  place  among  thetn  ^  and  their  eagerness*  to'  conceal 
it,  arises  from  an  apprehension  of  reviving  the  hsttred  and 
severities  which  formerly  pursued  them.  They  are  afraid, 
lest,  by  acknowledgring  the  truth,  the  modern  Mennonttes 
should  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  those  flagitious  and 
fanatical  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  whose  enormities  rendered 
their  very  name  odious  to  all  true  Christians.  All  this  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  following  passage  in  Schyn^s  Historic 
Mennonuarum  f>Unior  DiductiOy  torn.  ii.  p.  52,  where  that 
author  pretends  to  prove  that  his  brethren  are  unjustly  stig- 
matized with  the  odious  denomination  of  Anabaptists.  His 
words  are :  ^^  Apabaptismus  ille  plane  obsolevit  et  a  ouiltis 
retro  annis  neminem  Cujuscunque  sectap  Chrtstiansp  fidei,  juX' 
ta  mandatum  Chruti  baptizatum,  dum  ad  nostras  Ecclesias 
trantire  cupit,  re-baptizaverunt.^'  i.  e.  That  species  of  Ana* 
baptism  with  which  we  are  charged,  exists  no  longer,  nor  has 
it  happened  during  the  space  of  many  years  past,  that  any 
person  professing  Christianity,  of  whatever  church  or  sect  he 
may  have  been,  and  who  had  been  previously  baptised  oc* 
cording  to  the  eommsndment  of  Christy  has  been  re-baptized 
upon  his  entering  into  our  communion.  This  passage  would, 
at  first  sight,  induce  an  inattentive  reader  to  imagine  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  among  the  modem  Mennonites^  as  the 
QQstom  of  re«baptising  those  who  enter  into  their  community. 
JBut  the  .voids  which,  we  have  marked  in  Italic  \jmxtm.  mm*- 
\    \  datum 
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famous  man,  to  whom  they  owe  the  greatest  parte  e  n  t. 
of  their  present  felicity,  is  hid  in  the  remote  g^^y^j^j 
depths  of  antiquity,  and  is,  of  consequence, p  a  »  t  itJ 
extremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained  [/].     This 

'  ''  uncer* 

Jatum  CbrisU^  i.  e.  according  to  tbf  fommandment  ofCbrtst\ 
discovers  sufficiently  the  artifice  and  fraud  that  lie  hid  in 
tfais  apology  ^  for  the  Anabapti<ts  maintain  that  there  is  no 
commandmeni  of  Christ  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.  ^  IVJ  ore- 
over,  we  see  the  whole  fallacy  exposed,  by  uhat  the  author 
iidds  to  the  sentence  already  quoted  :  **  Sed  ilium  ctiam  adul' 
torum  baptismum  ut  sufficientem  agnoscunt.'^  Neverthele^9| 
this  author,  as  if  he  had  perfectly  proved  his  point,  concludes^ 
vnth  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists 
cannot  be  given,  with  any  propriety,  to  \\\t  Mennonitts  at 
this  day  j  *^  Quare  (says  he)  verissimum  est,  illud  odiosum 
nomcn  Anabaptistarum  illis  non  convenire/'  In  this,  how- 
ler, he  is  certainly  mistaken  ^  and  the  name  in  question  is 
just  as  applicable  to  the  modern  Mennenites,  as  it  was  to  the 
sect  from  which  they  descend,  since  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  Mennonites  maintain,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  de- 
irtitute  of  validity,  and  consequently  are  very  careful  in  re- 
baptizing  their  proselytes,  notwithstanding  their  having  been 
baptised  in  theit  tender  years,  in  other  Christian  churches. 
JVlaoy  circumstances  persuade  me  that  the  declarations  and 
representations  of  things  given  by  the  modern  Mennonites, 
are  not  always  worthy  of  credit.  Unhappily  instructed  by 
the  miseries  and  calamities  in  which  their  ancestors  were  in- 
volved, they  are  anxiously  careful  to  conceal  entirely  those 
tenets  and  laws  that  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
their  sept}  while  they  embellish  what  they  cannot  totally 
conceal,  and  disguise  with  the  gieatest  art  such  of  their  insti- 
tutions as  otherwise  might  appear  of  a  pernicious  tendency, 
and  might  expose  them  to  censure. 

[fj  The  writers  for  and  against  the  Anabaptists  are  amp- 
ly enumerated  by  Casper  Sagittarius,  in  his  latroiiuctio  ad 
Huior.  EceUs,  torn.  i.  p.  826,  and  Christ.  M.  PfafBus,  in  his 
Jairoduci.  in  HU/or.  iMerar,  Theo/ogite,  part  II.  p.  349.*— Add 
to  these  a  modern  writer,  and  a  Mennonitc  preacher,  Herman 
Schyn,  who  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1729, 
bis  Hisioria  Meanoniiar,  and,  in  1729,  his  Fienior  Dtductio 
Histor.  MennoniL  These  two  books,  though  Ihey  do  not 
deserve  the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Mennonites,  are  neverthe- 
less useful,  in  order' to  come  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  this  sect  \  for  this  author  is  much  more  intent  upon 
defending  his  brethren  against  the  accusations  apd  reproachea^ 
vrit^i  which  they  have  been  loaded,  than  careful  10  tracing  out 

tha 
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CENT  uncertainty  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is 
gjf^^ji,  considered,  that  this  sect  started  up  all  of  a 
Part  iLsudden,  in  several  countries,  at  the  same  point  of 
^  '  time,  under  leaders  of  different  talents  and  ditTsr* 
ent  intentions,  and  at  the  very  period  when  the 
first  contests  of  the  Reformers  with  the  Roman 
pontifs  drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  the  learned,  in  such  a  manner^ 
^s  to  render  all  other  objects  and  incidents  almost 
matters  of  indifference.  The  modern  Mennonites 
not  only  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Wed  daises,  who  were  so  grievously  oppressed 
and  persecuted  by  the  despotic  heads  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  pretend,  moreover,  to  be  the  purest 
offspring  of  these  respectable  sufferers,  being 
equally  averse  to  all  principals  of  rebellion,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  suggestions  of  fanaticism  on 
the  other  [g\.  Their  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary,  represent  them  as  the  descendants  of  those 
turbulent  and  furious  Anabaptists^  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  involved  Germany^  Holland^ 
Switzerland,  and  more  especially  the  province  of 
IVesipbaJia^  in  such  scenes  of  blood,  perplexity,  and 
distress ;  and  allege,  that,  terrified  by  the  dread- 
ful fiite  of  their  associates,  and  also  influenced  by 
the  moderate  councils  and  wise  injunctions  of 
Mennon,  they?  abandoned  the  ferocity  of  their 
primitive  enihusiasm,  and  were  gradually  brought 
to  a  better  mhid.     After  having  examined  these 

two 

the  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  their  sect.  And,  in- 
deed, after  all,  the  Mciinonitcs  have  not  much  reason  to  boa>t 
either  of  the  extraordinary  learning  or  dexterity  of  this  thtir 
patron  j  nay,  it  is  even  to  be  iinaglntd,  that  they  may  easily 
find  a  more  able  dt- itrndcr.  For  an  accurate  account  of  tic 
Mennouire  historians,  and  their  confessions  of  faith,  see  Jo, 
Christ.  Koccheri  Bihlijlbeca  Theol.  Symbo/'tco',  p.  46r. 

[  q]  Sec  Herin.  bcliyn,  P/cnior  Drducfi9  H'S/or,  Mennon. 
cnp.  1.  p.  2.  :.s  also  a  Dutch  work,  entitled,  *  Gahnus  Abra- 
Inrczon,  V^erdediging  der  CbristeneiD,  die  Doop^geunde  gt- 
Dumd  woordeu/^  p.  29. 
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two  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  jdna-^  cent, 
baptists  with  the  utmost  attention  and  impartiahty,  g  ^^^^nr. 
I  have  found  that  neither  of  them  arc  exactly  con-PAET  il 
formable  to  truth.  '      ' 

II.  It  may  be  observed,  •  in  the  first  place,  that  The  mMt 
the  Mennonites   are  not  entirely  mistaken  when  P"^*^^ 
they  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  Waldcnses,  Jhc^^gia 
Petrobrussians,  and  other  ancient  sects,  who  are  o^  t^«  Ant, 

usually  considered  as  wittiesses  of  the  truth ^  in  the    ^******' 
times  of  universal  darkness  and  superstition.     Be- 
fore the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  lay  con- 
cealed, in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe^  par- 
ticularly in  Bohemia^  Moravia^  Switzerland^  and 
Qermany,  many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  toUowing  doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses, 
Wickliftites,  and  Hussites  had  maintained,  some  in 
a  more  disguised,  and  others  in  a  more  open  and 
public  manner,  viz.  *'  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
or  the  visible   church  he   had   established  upon 
earth,  was  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked 
and  unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  from  all  those 
institutions,  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and 
reform  transgressors.*'     This  maxim  is  the  true 
source  of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Mtn^ 
nonites  ;  and  it  is  most  certain,   that  the  greatest 
piirt  of  these  peculiarities  were  approved  of  by 
many  of  those,  who,  before  the  dawq  of  the  Re- 
formation, entertained  the  notion  already  mention- 
ed, relating  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ  [>&]. 

There 

[fi]  Sec  for  an  account  of  the  religious  senttznenti  of  the 
Waldenses,  Limborcirs  excellent  History  of  the  InquLsitioo, 
translated  into  English  by  the  learned  Dr  Samuel  Chandler, 
book  I.  chap,  viii.— It  appears  from  undoubted  testiaiODics, 
that  the  WiclclifBtes  and  Hussites  did  not  differ  extremely' 
from  the  Waldenses,  concerning  the  point  und'.:  considera'ion* 
05*  Sec  also  Lydii  Waldensia^  and  Alix's  Ancient  churoheff 
,of  Piedmont,  ch.  22  <-26,  jp,  211 — 28c.  N. 
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p  E  V  T.  There  were,  however,  different  ways  of  thinktiw 
fit^TSii.^"^9"6  ^hc  different  members  of  this  sect,  with  re» 
f  AR  T  a  spect  to  the  methods  of  attaining  to  such  a  perfect 
church-esxablisliment  as  they  had  in  view.  Some, 
who  were  of  a  fanatical  complexion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  were  persuadedton  the  pther,  that  sucl| 
a  vUible  church  as  they  had  modelled  out  in  fancy, 
could  not  be  realised  by  the  power  of  man,  enter* 
tained  the  pleasing  hope^  that  God,  io  his  own 
good  titne,  would  erect  to  himself  an  holy  churchy 
fexempt  from  every  degree  of  blemish  and  impurity, 
and  would  set  apart,  tor  th.e  execution  of  this  grand 
design,  a  certain  number  of  chosen  instruments,  dii> 
vinely  assisted  and  prepared  for  this  work,  by  the 
extraordinary  succours  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Others^ 
of  a  more  prudent  and  rational  tu)rn  of  mind,  en-* 
tertained  different  views  of  this  matter.  They  nci. 
ther  expected  stupendous  miracles,  nor  extraordi- 
nary revelations  ;  since  they  were  persuaded^  that 
it  was  possible,  by  human  wisdom,  industry,  and 
vigilance,  to  purify  the  church  from  the  contagion 
of  the  wicked,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  simplicity 
of  its  original  constitution^  provided  that  th^  man« 
ners  and  spirit  of  the  prhpitive  Christianis  could 
but  recover  their  lost  dignity  and  lustre. 

111.  The  dropping  spirits  of  these  people,  who 
had  been  dispersed  through  many  countries,  and 
persecuted  every  where  with  the  greatest  severity, 
were  revived  when  they  were  informed  that  Lu- 
ther, seconded  by  several  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  had  successfully  attempted  the  reformation 
of  the  church.  Then  they  spoke  with  openness 
and  freedom,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatical, 
as  well  as  jhe  prudence  pf  the  wise,  discovered 
themselves  in  their  natural  colours.  Some  of 
them  imagined,  that  the  time  was  now  cpme  in 
which  God  himself  was  to  dwell  with  his  servants 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  celestial  succours^ 
and  to  establish  upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly  spiri* 
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tnal  and  divine.  Others,  less  sanguine  and  chime- ce  n  t. 
rical  in  their  expectations,  flattered  themselves,  s-^^^^'m. 
nevertheless,  with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  approach  Part  it^* 
of  that  happy  period,  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  so  long  expected  in 
rain^  was  to  be  accomplished,  under  the  divine 
protection,  by  the  labours  and  counsels  of  pious 
tod  eminent  men.  This  sect  was  soon  joined  by 
great  numbers,  and  (as  usually  happens  in  sudden 
revolutions  of  this  nature}  by  many  petspns,  whose 
characters  and  capacities  were  very  different,  tho* 
their  views  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  same  object. 
Their  progress  wajs  rapid ;  for,  in  a  Very  short 
space  of  time,  their  discpurses,  visions,  and  pre-^, 
dictions  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe^  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodi- 
gious multitude,  whose  igndrance  rendered  them 
easy  victims  to  the  illusions  of  enthusiasm.  It  is^ 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  leaders  of 
this  sect  had  fallen  into  that  erroneous  and  chime- 
rical notion,  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ; 
which  they  expected,  was  to  be  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  vice^  and  from  the  smallest  degree 
of  imperfection  and  corruption,  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed  by 
IfUther.  They  looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath 
the  sublipnity  of  their  views,  and,  consequently^ 
undertook  k  more  perfect  reformation,  or,  to 
express  more  properly  their  visionary  enterprise,* 
they  proposed  to  found  a  new  church,  entirely 
spiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

IV.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  certainty,  *rj^g  ^^^ 
the  particular  spot  that  gave  birth  to  that  seditious  fnouon^  of 
and  pestilential  sect  of  Anabaptists,  whose  tumul-^^A^^" 
tiious  and  desperate  attempts  were  equally  perni- 
cious to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  civil  interests 
of  mankind.     Whether  they  first  arose  in  Swit-- 
%erland,  Germany^  or  the  Netbtrlands,  is,   as  yet, 
4  matter  of  debate,  whose  decision  is  of  no  great 

importance. 
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CENT,  importance  [%].  It  is  most  probable,  that  several 
s  1^^!  III.  persons  of  this  odious  class  made  their  appearance. 
Part  h-  at  the  same  time,  in  different  countries  ;  and  we 
may  fix  this  period  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany^  when  Luther  arose  to  set 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Rome.  This  appears 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
from  this  striking  one,  that  the  first  Anabaptist 
doctors  of  any  eminence,  were,  almost  al),  heads 
and  leaders  of  particular  and  separate  sects.  For 
it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  though  all 
these  projecters  of  a  new,  unspotted,  and  perfect 
church,  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Anabaptists^  on  account  of  their* 
opposing  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  their  rebap- 
tising  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a 
state  of  childhood  in  other  churches,  yet  they 
were,  from  their  very  origin,  subdivided  into  va- 
rious sects,  which  differed  from  each  other  in 
points  of  no  small  moment.  The  most  pernicious 
faction  of  all  those  that  composed  this  motley 
multitude,  was  that  which  pretended  that  the 
founders  of  the  new  and  perfect  churchy  already 
mentioned,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  divine 
impulse,  and  were  armed  against  all  opposition' 
by  the  power  of  working  miracles.  It  was  this 
detestable  faction  that,  in  the  year  1521,  began 
their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Mun- 
zer,  Stubner,  Storck,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
same  furious  complexion,  and  excited  the  most 
unhappy  tumults  and  commotions  in  Saxony  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  They  employed  at  first 
the  various  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  propa- 
gate their  doctrine.     They   preached,  exhorted, 

admonished, 

\r\  Fueslin  has  attempted  to  examine,  whether  the  Ana- 
baptists first  arose  in  Germany  or  Switterland,  in  a  Germaa* 
work,  entitled,  Beytrage  %ur  Sch-j$ei'zeriscb  Reformat.  Ges» 
^bicbtey  torn.  t.  p.  190.  torn.  ii.  p.  64,  t>^^  265,  327,  328. 
tom«  iii.  p.  323,  but  without  duccesi* 
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admonished  and  reasoned  in  a  manner  thatCENT* 
seemed  proper  to  gain  the  multitude,  and  related  g  ^^^''1^^ 
a  great  number  of  visions  and  revelations  with  Part  iu 
which  they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  ^~'  " ' 
above.  But  when  they  saw  that  these  methods  of 
making  proselytes  were  not  attended  with  such  a 
rapid  success  as  they  fondly  expected,  and  that 
the  ministry  of  Luther,  and  other  eminent  re- 
formers, was  detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  then 
had  recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures,  and 
madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical 
doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzcr  and  his 
associates  assembled,  in  the  year  1525  ;  a  nurne-* 
rous  army,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
peasants  of  Suabia^  Tbitringia^  Franconia^  and 
Saxony^  and,  at  the  head  of  this  credulous  and 
deluded  rabble,  declared  war  against  all  laws^ 
government  and  magistrates  of  every  kind,  under 
the  chimerical  pretext,  that  Christ  was  now  to 
take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over 
the  nations.  But  this  seditious  crowd  was  routed 
and  dispersed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes  ;  Munzer, 
their  ringleader,  ignominiously  put  to  death,  and 
his  factious  counsellors  scattered  abroad  in  different 
places  [e] 

V.  This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these  se-Theprp- 
ditious  and  turbulent  fanatics,  did  not  produce^ 
that  effect  upon  the  rest  that  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  j  it  rendered  them,  indeed,  more 
timorous,  but  it  did  not  open  their  eyes  upon  this 
delusion.  It  is  certain,  that,  even  after  this  pe-, 
riod,  numbers  of  them,  who  were  infected  with 
the  same  odious  principles  that  occasioned  the  de- 
struction 

[^]  See  Sfckciidorf,  Histor,  Luther anis mi ^  lib.  i.  p.  192, 
304.  lib.  ii.  p.  13. — Slridan,  Commeniar,  lib.  v.  p.  47.— 
Joach.  C<imerarii  Vita  MeiaHctbcnis^  p.  44, 
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CENT,  struction  of  Munzer,  wandered  about  in  Germanj^ 
9k cT.  iiiSwitzerlandj  and  Holland^  and  excited  the  people 
Va^t  II.  lo  rebellion  by  theii  seditious  discourses*  Ttey 
gathered  together  congregations  in  several  places, 
foretold  in  consequence  of  a  divine  commission, 
the  approaching  abolition  of  magistracy,  and  the 
downfal  of  civil  rulers  and  governors  ;  and  while 
they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors,  of  the  Most 
High,  insulted  on  many  occasions^  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  by  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  enormity  of 
their  conduct  in  this  infamous  sect,  ,were  Lewis 
Hetzer,  Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  Felix  Mentt,  Con- 
rad Grebel,  Melchior  Hoflfman,  and  George  Jacob, 
who,  if  their  power  had  seconded  their  designs, 
would  have  involved  all  SidUzerland,  Holland^  and 
Germany,  in  tumult  and  bloodshed  [/}.  .  A  great 
part  of  this  rabble  seemed  really  delirious ;  and 
nothing  more  extravagant  or  more  incredible  can 
be  imagined  than  the  dreams  and  visions  that  were 
constantly  arising  in  their  disordered  brains.  Such 
of  them  as  had  some  sparks  of  reason  left,  and  had 
reflection  enough  to  reduce  their  notions  into  a 
certain  form,  maintained  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing points  of  doctrine :  '*  That  the  church  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  sin-^that  all  things. 
ought  to  be  in  common  among  the  faithful 
— ^thatall  usury,  tythes,  and  tribute,  ought  to 
be  entirely  abolished-— that  the  baptism  of 
infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil — 
that    every     Christian     was    invested    with    a: 

power 

[/]  See  Jo.  Bapt.  Ottii  AnnoUs  Anabaptist,  p.  2i.— Jo. 
Hornbcckii  Summa  controversy  lib.  v.  p.  332.— Anton.  Mat* 
thaei  Analect,  v^teris  trot,  torn.  iv.  p.  629,  677,  679.— Ber- 
nard. Raupachii  Austrue  Evangel,  tom^  ii.  p.  41 — Jo.  Georg* 
Schclhorn,  in  Actis  ad  Histor.  Ecc/es.  pertinentibus,  torn.  i. . 
p.  ICO. — Godofr.  Arnoldi  Historid  Hieretica^  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
y\\,  p.  727, — As  also  the  German  work  of  Fueslin,  eotitlcdf 
Hiyira^en  zu  der  Sehwieizer  Reform.  Getchicbte, 
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power  to  preach  the  Gospel — and  consequently, c  e  n  Ti 
that  the- church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or^  ^^jjj 
pastors — that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil  ma  p  a  r  t  ri! 
gi'trates  were  absolutely  useless — and  that  God 
still  continued  to  reveal  his  will  to  chosen  persons 
by  dreams  and  visions  [m\. 

It  would  betray,  however^  a  strange  ignorance, 
or  an  unjustifiable  partiality,  to  maintain,  that 
even  all  those  that  professed,  in  general,  this  ab-  . 
surd  doctrine,  were  chargeable  witli  that  furious 
and  brutal  extravagance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  character  of  too  great  a  part  of  their 
sect.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  several  of 
these  enthusiasts  discovered  a  milder  and  more 
pacific  spirit,  and  were  free  from  any  other  re- 
proach^ than  that  which  resulted  from  the  errors 
they  maintained,  and  their  too  ardent  desire  of 
spreading  them  among  the  multitude.  It  may 
still  further  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  many  of 
those  who  followed  \ht'W\s^VQ\?is%oi  Anabaptists^ 
nay,  some  who  adhered  to  the  most  extravagant 
factions  of  that  sect,  were  men  of  upright  inten- 
tions and  sincere  piety,  who  w^erc  seduced  into 
this  mystery  of  fanaticism  and  iniquity,  by  their 
ignorance  and  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
a  laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of 
religion  on  the  other. 

VI.  The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect  in  al- severe  pu- 
most  all  the  countries  of  Europe^  alarmed  all  that  n'^»^;mci»ts 
had  any  concern  for  the  pubHc  good.     Kings,  Jhc^A^-**** 
princes,  and  sovereign  states,  exerted  themselves  baptiiu. 
to  check  these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in  their  ca- 
reer, by  issuing  out,  first,  severe  edicts  to  restrain 
their  violence,  and  employing,  at  length,  capital 
punishments  to  conquer  their  obstinacy  [//].     jiut 

here 

[m )  This  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ariabaptists  is  priii- 
cipaUy  taken  from  the  learned  Fucslin  already  quoted. 

[«]  It  was  in  Saxony^  it  I  am  not  mistiiken,  and  abo  in  the 
year  tS^S*  ^^**  penal  laws  were  first  enacted  against  this  fana- 
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c  E  N  There  a  maxim,  already  verified  by  repeated  experi* 
S  ^^I'li  ^^^^»  received  a  new  degree  of  confinnation ;  for 
p  A  R  T  !i.  thj  conduct  of  the  ^nabaptists^unO^x  the  pressures 
of  persecution,  plainly  shewed  the  extreme  diificul-* 
ty  of  correcting  or  influencing,  by  the  prospect  of 
suffering,  or  even  by  the  tenors  of  death,  minds 
that  are  either  deeply  tainted  with  the  poison  of 
fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by  the  ties  of  reli- 
gion. In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe^  an 
unspeakable  number  of  these  unhappy  wretch« 
preferred  death,  in  its  worst  forms,  to  a  retrac- 
tation of  their  errors.  Neither  the  view  of  the 
flames  that  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  nor 
the  ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
sword,  could  shake  their  invincible,  but  ill-placed' 
constancy,  or  make  them  abandon  tenets,  that 
appeared  dearer  to  them  than  life  and  all  its  en- 
joyments. The  Menn'jttites  have  preserved  volu- 
minous records  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  unhap- 
py fate  of  those  of  their  sect,  who  suffered  death 
tor  the  crimes  of  rebellion  or  heresy,  which  were 
imputed  to  them  [o].  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
were  treated  with  severity  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  so  little  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  sect,  when  the  sword  of 
justice  was  unsheathed  against  them.     Why  were 

the 

tical  tribe.  Tbesc  laws  were  renewed  frequently  in  the  yeais 
1527,  1528,  1534.  See  a  German  work  of  the  learned  Kap- 
pius,  entitled,  Nocb/esse  von  Reformations  Urkunden^  part  L 
p.  176.) — Charles  V.  incensed  at  the  increasing  impudence 
and  iniquity  of  these  enthusiasts,  issued  out  against  them  severe 
edicts  in  the  years  1527  and  1529.  (See  Ottii  Annaies  Ana' 
hapt,  p.  45.) — The  magistrates  of  Swii%erland  treated,  at  first. 
With  rcmaikablc  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  Anabaptists  that 
lived  under  their  goveniment  •,  but  when  it  was  found  that  this 
kr.ity  rendered  them  still  more  enterprising  and  insolent,  it  w*as 
judged  proper  to  have  rccoiirse  to  adi£Ferent  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. Accordin^^ly  the  magistrates  o^TLuricb  denounced  capital 
puiilshinLMit  aj^ainst  this  riotous  sect  in  the  year   1525. 

['?]  St;e  Joach.  Christ.  Jehring,  Piajat.ad  Histcrium  Min* 
nonicarumy  p.  3- 
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the  innocent  and  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  cent. 
fate?  why  were  doctrines  purely  theological,  o^se^^J.  in 
at  worst,  fanatical,  punished  with  the  same  rigour  a  r  t  11 
that  was  shewn  to  crimes  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  civil  society  ?  Those  who 
had  no  other  marks  of  peculiarity  than  their  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and 
their  excluding  the  unrighteous  from  the  external 
communion  of  the  church,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  met  with  milder  treatment  than  what  was 
given  to  those  seditious  incendiaries,  who  were 
for  unhinging  all  government  and  destroying  all 
civil  authority.  Many  suffered  for  errors  they 
had  embraced  with  the  most  upright  inteiitions, 
seduced  by  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  their 
doctors,  and  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 
But,  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  enthusiasts  had 
communicated  to  the  multitude  their  visionary 
notions  concerning  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  that 
was  soon  to  be  erected,  and  the  abolition  of  ma- 
gistracy and  civil  government  that  was  to  be  th(* 
immediate  effect  of  this  great  revolution,  this 
rendered  the  very  name  of  Anabaptist  unspeak- 
ably odious,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of 
a  seditious  incendiary,  a  pest  to  human  society. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  Anabaptists  suifered 
death,  not  on  account  of  their  being  considered 
as  rebeUious  subjects,  but  merely  because  they 
were  judged  to  be  incurable  Heretics  ;  for  in  this 
century  the  error  of  limiting  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the  practice  of 
rebaptising  such  as  had  receivtid  that  sacrament 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  were  looked  upon  as  most 
flagitious  and  intolerable  heresies,  it  is,  never- 
theless, certain,  thiit  the  greatest  part  of  these 
wretched  suflerers  owed  tlieir  unliappy  fateto  their 
rebellious  principles  and  tumultuous  proceedings, 
and  that  many  also  were  punished  for  thoir  t<;- 
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c  E  N  T.merity  and  impruderlce-  which  led  them   to  thtf 

X.VT  •      •  n  ' 

s  ill  commission  ot  vanous  cnmes* 
Part  II  VIL  There  stands  upon  record  a  most  shocking 
'  -  instance  of  this,  in  the  dreadful  commotions  that 
baptists  of  were  excited  ^t  Munster^  in  the  year  1533,  by 
Munstcr.  certain  Dutch  Anabaptists,  that  chose  that  city 
as  the  scene  of  their  horrid  operations,  and  com- 
mitted in  it  such  deeds  as  would  surpass  all  ere- 
dibility ,  were  they  not  attested  in  a  manner  that 
excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
A  handful  of  madmen,  who  had  got  into  their 
heads  the  visionary  notion  of  a  new  and  spiritual 
kingdom,  soon  to  be  established  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
tinder  the  guidance  of  a  few  illiterate  leaders 
chosen  out  of  the  populace.  And  they  persuad- 
ed, not  only  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  even  se- 
veral among  the  learned,  that  Munster  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  this  new  and  heavenly^jfri^^i/^w,  whose 
ghostly  dominion  was  to  be  propagated  from  thence 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  ringleaders  of 
this  furious  tribe  were  John  Maithison,  John 
BocKHOLD,  a  tailor  ot  Leyden^  one  Gerhard,  A\ith 
some  others,  whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  still  more  culpable  principles  of  sedi- 
tion, had  embarked  in  this  extravagant  and  de- 
sperate cause.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Munster^  deposed  the  magistrates, 
and  committed  all  the  enormous  crimes,  and  ridi- 
culous follies,  which  the  most  perverse  and  infer- 
nal imagination  could  suggest  [/>].  JohnBockhold 
was  proclaimed  king  and  legislator  of  this  new 
Hierarchy  ;  but  his  reign  was  transitory,  and  his 

end 

95*  [/i]  Bockholdt,  or  Bockclson,  alias  John  oi Ltyden^viho 
beaded  them  at  Munster^  ran  stark  naked  in  the  streets,  mar- 
ried eleven  wives,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  his  approbation  of 
polygamy,  and  entitled  himself  king  of  Siort  :  all  which  Aaf 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  i^cnucious  follies  of  this  mo«L 
n;onarch. 
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end  Jeplorable.     For  the  city  oi  Munstcr  was,  inc  e  n  t. 
the  year  1536,  retaken  after  a  long  siege,  by  its     ^^\\j 
bishop  and  sovereign.  Count  Waldeck,  the  NeW]^l\^  n] 
yerusalein   of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed,  and  its' 
mock  monarch  punished  with  a  most  painful  and 
ignominious  death  [yj.    The  disorders  occasioned 
by  the  Anabaptists   at   this   period,  not  only  in 
Westphalia^   bat  also  in  other  places  [rj,  shewed 

too 

[q]    See  Anton.  Corvini    Narratio  de  miserahili  Monaster, 
jinaoafit.   excidio^  published  first   at  Wittembtrg   in  the  year 
j[jj5. — Casp.    Sa^ittar.   Introduct.  in  Hisior,  Eicciesiast.  iom„ 
i,  p.  537  6t  83?. — Herm.  Hameitnann.  Hisioria  R:nati  Evanr 
gelii  in    Urbe  Monaster,  tn    Operib,  Genealogico  Histoncis,    p. 
1203.— The   elegant    Laiin    Poem    of    Bolandu^    in  Klc^iac 
¥crst,  entitled,  Jj.  Fabricii  Bolandi  Mitus  Monasteriens   Lit 
bri  Decern,  Colon.    1546,  in  8vo. — Herm.'Kersscnbrock,  His* 
tor.  Belli  AlonaUer.-^Dain,    Gerries,    Miscellan,    Gruningcns, 
Nov,  lora.  ii.  p.   377.       This  latter  author  speaks  also  of  lier. 
nard  Rothroan,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Munster,  who  had  introdu- 
ced the  Reformation    into   that  city,   but  afterwards    was   in, 
fected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Anabaptists ;  and  though, 
in  other  respects  he  had  shewed  himself  to  be   neither  desti- 
tute of  learning   nor  virtue,  yet  enlisted  himself  in  this  fana- 
tical tribe,   and  had  a  share  in  their  most  turbulent  and  furi« 
Qus  proceedings. 

ttS*  [rj  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and  sedition,  that 
were  exhibited  in  Holland  hy  this  odious  tribe,  were  also  ter*. 
rible.   They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the  city  of  Leydcn 
to  ashes,  but  were  happily  prevented,  and  severely  punished. 
John  of  Leyden^  the  Anabaptist  king  of  Mumtcr,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  Ciod  had  made  him  a    present  of  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam^  Deveniur^  and  WeseJ ;  in  consequence  thereof, 
he  sent  bishop*  to  these  three  places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of 
sedition  and  carnage.   About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1535, 
twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom  hvc  were  women,  assembled  at 
midnight  in  a  private   house  at  Amsterdam,     One   of  them, 
who  was  a  tailor  by  profession,   fell  iuto    a    trance,   and  after 
having  preached  and    prayed  during  the  space  of  four  hour^, 
stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his   cloaths    into  the  fire,    and 
commanded  all  the  a^'Sembly  to  do  the  same,  in  which  he  Wi.5 
obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance.     He  then  ordered  them 
to  follow  him  through  the  streets  iVr  this  stale  of  nature^  which 
they  accordingly    did,  howling  and  bawling  out.  Woe  I  woe  I 
the   wrath  of  God  I    the    wrath  of  God  I  woe  to  Babylon  ! 
When^  after  being  seized  and  brought  before  the  magistrates 
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CENT,  too  plainly  to  what  horrid  lengths  the  pernicious 
s  ^^ir  do^^rines  of  this  wrong-headed  sect  were  adapted 
Part  II.  to  lead  the  inconsiderate  ftnd  unwary  ;  and  there- 
^'    V      ' fore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  se- 
cular arm  employed  rigorous  measures  to  extir- 
pate a  faction,  which  was  the  occasion,  nay  the 
source,  of  unspeakable    calamities  in  so   many 
countries  [/]. 
^mol  y^ih  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the  most 

dreadful  forms,  were  presented  to  the  view  of 
this  miserable  sect,  and  numbers  of  them  were 
executed  every  day,  without  a  proper  distinction 
being  made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guil- 
ty, those  that  escaped  the  severity  of  justice, 
were  in  the  most  discouraging  situation  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  On  the  one  hand  they  beheld, 
with  sorrow,  all  their  hopes  blasted  by  the  total 
defeat  of  their  brethren  at  Munster;  and,  on  the  o- 
ther,  they  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious  appre- 
hensions of  the  perils  that  threatened  them  on  all 
sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  derived  much 

comfort 

clothes  were  offered  them  to  cover  their  indecency,  they  refused 
thtm  obstinately,  and  cried  aloud,  **  We  are  the  naked  ti^th." 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  they  sung  and  danced, 
and  discovered  all  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  frenzy. — 'lliesc  tu- 
mults were  followed  by  a  regular  and  deep-laid  conspiracy, 
formed  by  Van  Geclen  (an  epvoy  of  the  mock-king  of  Mun- 
ster, who  had  made  a  very  considerable  number  of  proselytes) 
ac;ainst  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  design  to  wrest 
the  government  of  that  city  out  of  their  hands.  This  incen- 
diary marched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  towTi-housc  on  the  day 
appointed,  drums  beating  and  colours  living,  and  fixed  there 
his  head  quarters.  He  was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  assisted 
by  some  regular  troops,  and  headed  by  several  of  the  burgo- 
masters of  the  city.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  his  whole  troop,  who  were  put  to  death  in  the  se- 
verest and  most  dreadful  manner,  to  serve  as  examples  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  sect,  who  were  exciting  commotions  of  a 
like  nature  in  Frieiland,  Groningcn,  and  other  provinces  and 
cities  in  the  Netherlands. 

[/]  Ger.  Brandt,  Histor.  Reform,  Belgicac^  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  p. 
J19. 
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comfort  and  assistance  from  the  counsels  and  zcalc  e  n  t. 
of  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of  FrieJand,  who  had  ,  ^^\. 
formerly  been  a  popish  priest,  and,  as  he  himself /^J|'^  ,1' 
confesses,  a  notorious  profligate.  This  rca,n  went 
over  to  the  Anabaptists,  at  iirst,  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  and  frequented  their  assemblies  with 
the  utmost  secrecy;  but,  in  the  year  1536,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  resigned  his  rank  and  orlice  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  publicly  embraced  iheir 
communion.  About  a  year  after  thus,  he  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  many  of  the  sect  to  assume, 
among  them,  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public 
teacher ;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  persons, 
from  whom  this  proposal  cau^e,  to  be  exempt 
from  the  fanatical  frenzy  o^*  their  brethren  .  at 
Munster  (though,  according  to  other  accounts, 
they  were  originally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ren- 
dered somewhat  wiser  by  theif  sulleringsj,  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  tliat  is,  during  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  travelled  from  one  country 
to  another,  with  his  wife  and  children  exercising 
his  ministry  under  pressures  and  calamities  of  va- 
rious kinds  that  succeeded  each  other  without  in- 
terruption, and  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  laws. 
East  and  West  Fries/and,  together  with  the  pro- 
vince o^  Gronwg£n,  were  first  visited  by  this  zeal- 
ous apostle  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  from  thence  he 
directed  his  course  into  Hollandy  Gclderland^  Bra- 
bant^ and  Westphalia,  continued  it  through  the 
German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  £^/- 
iic  sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia,  In  all 
these  places  his  ministerial  labours  were  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a 
prodigious  number  of  proselytes.  Hence  he  is  de- 
servedly looked  upon  as  the  common  chief  of  al- 
most ^11  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  parent  of  the  sect 
that  still  subsists  under  that  denomination.     The 
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CENT,  success  of  this  missionary  will  not  appear  very 
SE*7lIi  surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
p  A  R  T  11.  character,  spirit,  and  talents,  and  who  have  a 
just  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Anabaptists  at  the 
period  of  time  now  under  consideration.  Menno 
was  a  man  of  genius;  though,  as  his  writings  shew, 
his  genius  was  not  under  the  direction  of  a  very 
sound  judgment.  He  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage ot  a  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
his  learning  was  sufficient  to  make  him  pass  for  an 
oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  •  He  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a 
meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  manners, 
pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  cojnmerce  with  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  aijd  characters,  and  extremely 
zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue, 
which  he  recommended  by  his  example,  as  well 
as  by  his  precepts.  A  man  of  such  talents  and 
dispositions  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  people,  and  to  gain  a  great  number  of  ad- 
herents wherever  he  exercised  his  nunistry.  But 
no  where  could  he  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
than  among  the  Anabaptists^  whose  ignorance  and 
simplicity  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
new  impressions,  and  who,  having  been  long  ac- 
customed to  leaders  that  resembled  frenetic  Bac- 
chanals more  than  Christian  ministers,  and  often 
deluded  by  odious  impostors,  who  involved  them 
in  endless  perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced  to 
find  at  length  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine  and 
manners  seemed  to  promise  them  more  prosperous 
days  [/]. 

IX.  Menno 

[r]  Menno  was  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bolswert  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1505,  and  not 
in  1496,  as  most  writers  tell  us.  After  a  life  of  toil,  peril,  and 
agit.ition,  he  departed  in  peace  in  the  year  1 56 1.,  in  the  duchy 
ot  Holstein,  at  the  country  seat  of  a  certain  nobleman,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  (Jldesloe,  who,  moved  with  compassion  at  a 
view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was  exposed,  and  the  snares 

thaX 
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IX.  Menno  drew  up  a  plan   of  doctrine   andc  e  n  t. 
discipline  of  a   much  more  mild   and  nioderateg^^  ^^jj^^ 
pature  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Ana-  Part  lu 
baptists  already  mentioned,  but  somewhat  niore  j^"j^^^^ 
severe,  though  more  clear   and   consistent,  than  trine, 
the  doctriue  of  some  of  the  wiser  branches  of  that 
sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  restoration 
of  the  Christian  church  to  its   primitive  purity. 

Accordingly  he  condemned  the  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  that  was  founded  00  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  miraculously  esta- 
blished by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  the  destruction  of  human  rulers, 
and  which  had  been  the  fatal  and  pestilential 
source  of  such  dreadrul  commotions,  such  execra- 
ble rebellions,  and  such  enormous  crimes.  He 
declared,  pubhcly,  his  dislike  of  that  doctrine, 
which  pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  marvellous 
reformation  in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets, 
'which  several  of  the  Anabaptists  had  maintain- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy 
and  divorce  ;  and,  finally  considered,  as  unworthy 
of  toleration,  those  fanatics  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the 
minds  of  many  chosen  believers,  in  as  extraordi- 
nary a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  first  establishment 

of 

that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him,  together  with  cer- 
tain of  his  associates,  into  his  protection  and  gave  him  an  asy- 
lum. We  have  a  particular  account  of  this  famous  Auabup- 
tist  in  the  Cimbria  Liierata  of  MoUcrus,  torn.  ii.  p.  835.  See 
also  Herm.  Schyn,  Pienior.  Deduct.  Histor,  Mention,  cap.  vi, 
p.  116. — The  writings  of  Menno,  which  arc  almost  all  com- 
posed in  the  Dutch  language,  were  published  in  fuiio  at  "Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1651.  An  excessively  diffuse  and  rambling 
i»tyle,  frequent,  and  unnecessary  repetitions,  an  irregular  and 
confused  method,  with  other  defects  of  equal  i]foraent,  render 
the  perusal  of  these  productions  highly  disagreeable. 
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c  E  N  T-of  the  Christian  church;  and  that  he  testified  this 

Sect.III.P^^^^'^^P^^^^"^^  ^^  several  of  the  faithful,  by 
Part  ii.miracles,  predictions,  dreams,  and  visions  of  va- 
nous  kinds.  He  retained,  indeed,  the  doctrines' 
commonly  received  among  the  Anabaptists  in 
relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  Millenium^ 
or  thousand  years  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
the  exclusion  of  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  prohibition 
of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  vanity, 
as  well  as  the  pernicious  effects,  of  human  science. 
But  while  Menno  retained  these  doctrines  in  a 
general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  them  resemble  the  religi- 
ous tenets  that  were  universally  received  in  the 
protestant  churches  ;  and  this  rendered  them  a- 
greeable  to  many,  and  made  them  appear  inoffen- 
sive  even  to  numbers  who  had  no  inclination  to 
embrace  them.  It  however  so  happened,  that  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  considered  in  themselves, 
the  eloquence  ot  Menno,  w^hich  set  them  off  to 
such  advantage,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  gave  a  high  degree  of  credit  to  the  religi- 
ous system  of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  A- 
nabaptists,  so  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that 
sect.  And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  Menno,  that  the  different  sorts  of  Ana- 
baptists agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their 
communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonoured  it,  and 
in  renouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to 
the  authority  of  civil  government,  and  by  an  un- 
expected coalition,  formed  themselves  into  one 
comiilunity  [u]. 

X.To 

[f/]  These  facts  shew  us  plainly  how  the  famous  question 
concernlnjr  the  origin  of  the  modem  Anabaptists  may  be  re- 
solved. The  Monnonites  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the  ac- 
count of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  which  we 
.find  in  so  many  wntcrs,  and  would  willingly  give  the  modern  A- 

nabaptists 
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X.  To  preserve  a  spir.t  of  union  and  concord^  ^^  t* 
in  a  body  composed  of  such  a  motley  multitudes  tci.'uu 

of  ^*  A   R  T   II4 

rabaptists  a  more  honourable  origin.  (  See  Scbyn,  His/or,  Men  Thc^n'ein 
noniiar,  cap.  viii.  ix.  xxi.  p.  223.)     '1  he  reason   of   their   zeal  of  the sccu 
in  this  matter  is  evident.     Their   situation   has   rendered  tl;em  tha  have 
timorous.     They  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  rnd^t  ot  ihcir  enemies,  "^^^^'^  "P 
and  are  constantly  nlled  with  an  uneasy  apprehension,  that  some^°f*^ 
day  or  other,  malevolent  zealots  may  take  occasion,  from  their ^^^^^ 
supposed  origin,  to  renew   agamst    them    the    penal  laws,   by 
which  the  seditious  Anauajurnts  cf   incient    times  suffered   in 
such  a  dreadful  manner.     Ak  least,   thty  imagliie  that    the  o- 
dium  under  which  ihey  lie,  will  ue  gieciily  cl  miniihed.  if  they 
can  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  fahehood  of  that 
generally  received  opinion,  that  *'  the    A-oniioni^s  aic  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Anabaptists  *,"  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  "  the 
same  individual  sect,  purged  from  the  fanaticism  thut  ioimerly 
disgraced  it,  and  rendeicd  wiser  than  their  ancestors,  by  reiiec- 
tion  and  suiTernig.'* 

After  comparing  diligently  and  impartially  together  what  has 
been  allcdged  by  the  Mennonites  and  their  adversaries  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  I  cannot  sec  what  it  is  properly,  that  fo^ms 
the  subject  of  their  controversy  j  and  if  the  merits  of  the  cause 
be  stated  with  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  I  do  not  see  ho^v  there 
can  be  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  matter  now  under  consider- 
atii»n  :   For,  in  the 

First  place,  if  the  Mennonites  mean  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  Menno'whom  they  considered  as  their  parent  and  their 
chief,  was  not  infected  with  those  odious  opinions  ^vhich  drew 
the  just  severity  of  the  laws  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Mnnster  \ 
that  he  neither  looked  for  a  new  and  spotless  kingdom  that  was 
to  be  miraculously  erected  on  earth,  nor  excited  the  nmltitude 
to  depose  magistrates,  and  abolish  civil  goveniment ;  that  he 
r.either  deceived  himself,  nor  imposed  upon  others,  by  fanatical 
pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of  a  supernatural  kind  9  if  (I 
say)  this  be  all  that  the  Mennonites  mean,  when  they  speak  of 
their  chief,  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  feet, 
will  pretend  to  contradict  them.  Nay,  even  those  who  main- 
tain that  there  was  an  immediate  and  intimate  com^ection  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  anabaptists,  will  rc?dily  allow, 
to  be  true,  all  that  has  been  here  said  of  Menno. — 2///y,  If  the 
Anabaptists  maintain,  that  such  of  their  churches  as  received 
their  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Menno,  have  not  only  disco- 
vered, without  interruption  a  pacific  sprit  and  an  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  civil  government  (abstaining  from  every  thir.g  that 
carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  sedition,  and  she  whig  the  uimost 
i^bhorrcncc  of  wars  and  bloodshed),  but  have  even  banislied 

from 
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^  ^xvi^*°^^^^^^^^^^  members,  required  more  than  human 
8 1  c  T.  ill  power ;   and  Menno  neither  had,  nor  pretended 

P  A  R   T  i  !•  «Q 

from  their  confessions  of  faith,  and  their  religious  instructions, 
all  those  tenets  and  princi,>*les  that  led  on  the  ancient  Anabap- 
tists to  disobedience,  violence  and  rebellion  \  all  this  again  will 
be  readily  granted. — And  if  they  allege,  in  the  third  place, 
that  even  the  Anabaptists  who  lived  before  Menno,  were  not 
(til  so  delirious  as  IVfunzer,  nor  so  outrageous  as  the  fanatical 
part  ot  that  sect,  that  rendered  their  memory  eternally  odious 
by  the  enormities  they  committed  at  Munster  j  that,  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  ancient  Anabaptists  abstained  religious- 
ly from  all  acts  of  violence  and  sedition,  followed  the  pious  ex- 
amples of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henricians,  Petrobrussians, 
Hussites,  and  WicklifHtes,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  Menno,  as  soon  as  that  new  parent  arose  to  reform  and 
patronize  the  sect  '^  all  this  will  be  allowed  without  hesitation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mennonites  may  assert  many 
things  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  their  origin,  which  cannot  hia 
admitted  by  any  person  who  is  free  from  prejudice,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  history.     If  they  mauitain,  I//,  that  none 
of  their  sect  descended,  by  birth,  from  those  Anabaptists,  who 
invoh  cd  Germany  and  other  countries  in  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities, or  that  none  of  these  furious  fanatics  adopted  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  Menno,  they  may  be  easily  refuted  by  a 
great  number  of  facts  and  testimonies,  and  particularly  by  the 
declarations  of  Menno  himself,  who  glories  in   his  having  con- 
quered the  ferocity,  and  reformed  the  lives  and  errors  of  seve- 
ral members  of  this  pestilential  sect.      Nothing  can   be  more 
certain  than  this  fact,  viz,  that  the  first  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions were  composed  of  the  different  sorts  of  Anabaptists  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  those  who  had. been  always  inoffensive  and 
upright,  and  of  those  who,  before  their  conversion  by  the  mini- 
stry of  Menno,  had  been  seditious  fanatics.     Nor  can  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  incontestible  fact  be  a  just  matter  of  re- 
proach to  the  Mennonites,  tor  be  more  dishonour^le  to  them, 
than  it  is  to  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
idolatrous  and  extravagant  worship  of  paganism  or  popery.— 
Again  •,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  with  the  Men- 
nonites, if  they  maintain,  2///^,  that  their  sect  does  not  retain, 
at  this  day,  any  of  those  tenets,  or  even  any  remains  of  those 
opinions  and  doctrines,  which   led  the  seditious  and  turbulent 
Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  commission  of  so  many,  and  of  such 
enormous  crimes.     For,  not  to  mention  Menno's   calling  the 
Anabaptist's  of  Munster  his  Brethren   (a  denomination  indeed 
somewhat  softened  by  the  epithet  of  erring^  which  he  joined  to 
it),  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  doctrine^  concerning  the 

nature 
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to  have^   supernatural   succours.      AcGordingly,c  e  n  t. 
the  seeds  of  dissension  were,  in  a  little  time,  sown     ^^Vtt 
among  this  people.     About  the  middle  of  this  p  ^  ^^  n^ 
century.,  a  warm  contest,  concerning  Excommuni- 
cation^ was  excited  by  several  Anabaptists,  headed 
bv   Leonard  Bowenson  and  Theodore  Philip  : 
and  its  fruits  are  yet  visible  in  that  divided  sect^ 
These  men  carried  the  discipline  of  excommuni- 
cation to  an  enormous  degree  of  severity  and  ri- 
gour.    They   not   only   maintained,   that   open 
transgressors,   even  those  who  sincerely  deplored 
and  lamented  their  faults,  should,    without  any 
previous  warning  or  admonition,  be  expelled  firom 
the  communion  of  the  church;  but  were  also  au- 
dacious enough  to  pretend  to  exclude  the  persons, 
thus  excommunicated,  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children, 
and  relations.     The  same  persons,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected  from  this  sample  of  their  se- 
verity, w^ere  harsh  and  rigid  in  their  manners,  and 
were  for  imposing  upon  their  brethren  a  course  of 
moral  discipline,  which  was  difficult  and  austere 
in  the  highest  degree.     Many  of  the  Anabaptists 
protested  against  this,  as  unreasonable  and  unne- 
cessary ; 

nature  of  Christ^s  kingdom,  or  the  churcli  of  the  Ne\r  Testa- 
ment, which  led  by  degrees  the  ancient  Anabaptists'  to 
those  furious  acts  of  rcbeUion  that  have  rendered  them  so  odi- 
ous,'is  by  no  means  effaced  in  the  minds  of  the  modem  Mcn- 
nonites.  It  Is,  indeed,  weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  lost  its  noxious  qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  perni- 
cious in  its  influence  *,  but  it  is  not  totally  renounced  nor  abo- 
lished.— I  shall  not  now  enquire  how  far  even  the  reformed  and 
milder  sect  of  Menno  has  been,  in  time  past,  exempt  from  tu- 
mults and  commotions  of  a  grievous  kind,  nor  shall  I  examine 
what  passes  at  this  day  among  the  Anabaptists  in  general,  or  in 
particular  branches  of  that  sect  *,  since  it  is  certain,  that  the 
more  eminent  communities  of  that  denomination,  particularly 
those  that  flourish  in  North  Holland,  and  the  places  adjacent, 
beho'd  fanatics  with  the  utmost  aversion,  as  appears  evidently 
from  this  circumstance,  among  others,  that  they  will  not  sutTcr 
the  people  called  Quakers  to  enter  iuto  their  communion. 
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CENT  cessary ;   and  thus  the  community  was,   all  of  d 
s  «c  T.  ur.^'-^d  ien,  divided  into  two  sects;  of  which  the  one 
Par  t  II  rrcaied  tiarlsgressors  with  lenity  and  moderation^ 
\       wh'ih  the  other  proceeded  agamst  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour.     Nor  was  this  the  only  difference 
that  was  observable  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
these  two  parties;  since  the  latter  was  remarkable 
for  I  he  sordid  austerity  that  reigned  m  their  rules 
of  life  and  practice;   while  the  former,  consider- 
ing more  wisely  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
Were  less  severe  in  their  injuiv.tions,  and  were  not 
altogether   regardless  of  what   is  called  decciit, 
agreeable,   and  ornamental  in  life  and  manners. 
MiiNN'^o  employed  his  most   vigorous   efforts   to 
heal  these  divisions,  and  to  restore  peace  and  con- 
cord ill  the  community  ;  but  when  he  perceived. 
that  his  attempts  were  vain,  he  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  the  most  pro- 
perto  maintain  his  creditand  influence  amongboth 
parties.     For  this  purpose  he  declared  himself  I'or 
neither  side, but  was  constantly  trimming  between 
tlij  two,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  at  one  time,  disco- 
vering an  inciiiiarion  towards  the  austere  Ana- 
'  baptists;   ar.d,  at  another,  seeming  to  prefer  the 
milder  discipline  ?nd  manners  of  the  more  mode- 
rate bicthien.     But  in  this  he  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence;  and  accord- 
ingly the  high  degree  of  authority  he  enjoyed, 
rendered  his  inconstancy  and  irresolution  not  only 
disagreeable  to  both  parties,  but  also  the  means  of 
inflaming,  instead  of  healing,  their  divisions  [w], 
Thcri^a       XI.  These  two  sects  are,  to  this  very  day,  dis- 
rate "iulT  tinguished    by    the   denominations   of  foie  and 

baptists.  £'rOSS, 

fu\  See.  the  H:slorla  Beliorum  et  Ccrtominum  quec^  ab  A, 
16 1  c  inur  lA  nronifas  conti^erunf^  which  was  published  by  an 
aniv.yncis  JVieni.cnite. — See  also  a  German  work,  entitled, 
t:I  .i.  I  M  J  Ki:':^,  .\(Jc' ncl'fcn  von  d.m  Xustamie  dcr  Ahnno* 
tt.i.n.  vuoliiLvJ  in  Svj  at  jfena^  in  the  year  1743. 
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gross  [jc],  or,  to  express  the  distinction  in  more  in-  c  s  n  t 
telligible  terms,  into  ri^id  and  moderate  Anabap-  ,  ^^^' 
tists.  The  former  observe,  with  the  most  rehgi-p^^^  .j.  u'^ 
ous  accuracy,  veneration,  and  precision,  the  an- 
cient doctrine,  discipline,  and  precepts  of  the 
purer  sort  of  Anabaptists;  the  latter  depart  much 
more  from  the  primitive  sentiments,  manners, 
and  institutions  of  their  sect,  and  approach  near- 
er to  those  of  the  protestant  churches.  Tht  gross 
x>x  moderate  Anabaptists  consisted  at  first,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  in  North-Holland,  called 
Waterlandy  and  hence  their  whole  sect  was  distin- 
guished by  the  denomination  oiWuterlandians\^y]. 
Thejine  or  rigid  part  of  that  community  were,  for 
the  most  part,  natives  of  Flanders;  and  hence 
their  sect  acquired  the  denomination  o'i  Flemingi- 
ans^ox  Flandrians.  But  new  dissensions  and  con- 
tests arose  among  these  rigid  Anabaptists,  not,  in-« 

deed, 

B^  [.r]  The  Xeim'ifne  and  ^rc?xx  are  a  literal  tran»lalIon  of 
grohen  and  J^ci/itn,  which  arc  iht  German  dcnominaiions  used 
to  distinguiiih  the^e  two  sects.  1  he  same  terms  have  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Protestants  in  Holland;  they/n^  denoting 
a  set  of  people,  whose  extraordinary,  and  someiimcs  fanatickl 
devotion,  resembles  that  of  the  English  Methodists  •,  while 
the  gross^  is  applied  to  tlie  generality  of  Christians,  who  make 
no  extraordinary  pretensions  to  uncoaimon  degrees  of  sanctity 
and   devotion. 

[y]  See  Frid.  Spanhcmii  Eienchus  Con: rovers,  Theol,  Ojyft^ 
torn.  lii.  p.  77 2«  The  Watcilandians  were  also  called  Jukun 
fittes^  from  John  dc  Rics,  who  was  of  great  use  to  tliem  in 
miny  respects,  and  who,  assii.ted  by  LuLtrt  Geraid,  compos- 
ed their  confession  of  faith  in  the  year  1380.  This  confes- 
sion (which  tar  surpasses  both  in  point  of  simplicity  and  ui<- 
dom  all  the  other  confessions  of  the  Mennonites)  has  parsed 
through  several  edition*,  i^^^d  has  been  lately  rrpubli^hed  by 
Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Histor,  Mennon.  cap.  vii.  p.  172.  It 
was  also  illustrated  in  an  ample  Commentary,  in  the  year 
J 686,  by  Peter  Joannis,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  pastor  a- 
mong  the  Watcrlandians.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged,  that, 
tnis  famous  production  is  by  no  means  the  general  confession 
of  the  Vv^aierlandians,  but  the  private  one  onlv  of  that  parti- 
cular congregaticn,  of  whicU  its  author  was  the  pastur.  Ca».e 
Hue 5,  ^uchrUbien^  P*  93)  94* 
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c  E  N  T.  concerning  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  about  xhi 
5  ef  T 'iii.^^""^''  of  treating  persons  that  were  to  be  excom^ 
Pari  I .  municatcd,    and  oth^r  matters  of  inferior  mo^ 
'   '~  ment.    Hence  a  new  schism  arose,  and  they  were 
subdivided  into  new  sects,  distinguished  by  the 
appellations  of  Flandrians  and  FrieslanderSy  who 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  dis^ 
cipline<     To  these  were  added  a  third,  who  took 
the  name  of  their  country,  like  thfe  two  former, 
and  were  called  Germans ;  for  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany  passed  in  shoals  into  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands.     But,  in  process  of  time,  the  great- 
est part  of  these  three  sects  came  over,  by  degrees, 
to   the  moderate  community   of  the   Waterlan- 
dians,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  strictest  bonds 
of  peace  and  union.     Those  among  the  rigid  A- 
nabaptists,  who  refused  to  follow  this  example  of 
moderation,  are  still  known  by  the  denomination 
of  the  Old  Flemingians^  or  Flandrians^  but  are  few 
in  number,  when  compared  with  the  united  con- 
gregations  of  the  milder  sects  now  mentioned. 
iTiescmrte      XII .  No  soonfer  had  the  ferment  of  enthusiasm 
^'^'^^^ subsided  among  the  Mennonites,  than  all  the  dif- 
Dites  drew  fercHt  sccts,  into  which  they  had   been  divided, 
^]^***^"   unanimously  agreed  to  draw  the  whole  system  of 
their  religious  doctrine  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone.     To  give  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  their  resolution  in  this  respect,  they  took 
care  to  have  Confessions  drawn  up,  in  which  their 
sentiments  concerning  the  Deity,  and  the  man- 
ner of  serving  him,  were  expressed  in  the  terms 
and  phrases  of  Holy  Writ.     The  most  ancient, 
and  also  the  most  respectable  of  these  Confessionsy 
is  that  which  we  find  among  the   Waterlandians, 
Several  others,  of  latter  date,  were  also  composed, 
some  for  the  use  of  large  communities,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  a  whole  district,  and  which  were  consequent- 
ly submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  magistrate  ; 
others  designed  only  for  the  benefit  of  private  so- 
cieties. 


•         .  •  .  ♦  .  ■•    .  ... 
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cieties  [s].     It  mijrht  not,  perhaps,  be   amiss  toc  e  n  t. 
enquire,  whether  all  the  tenets  received  among    xvi. 
the  Mennonites  are  faithfully  exhibited  and  plain- ^p^^-^^^' 
\y  expressed  in  these  Confessions,  or  whether  se-  c—^^ — .) 
veral  points  be  not   there  omitted  which   relate 
to  the  internal  constitution  of  this  sect,  and  would 
give  us  a  complete  idea  of  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cy.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  whoever  peruses 
these  Confessions  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  atten- 
tion, will  easily  perceive,  that  those  tenets  which 
appear  detnmental  to  the  interests  of  civil  socie- 
ty, particularly  those  that  relate  to  the   preroga- 
tives of  magistracy,  and   the  administration   of 
oaths,  are  expressed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and        *     ' 
embellished  with  the  greatest  art,  to  prevent  their 
beariilg  an  alarming  aspect.     At  the  same  time, 
the  more  discerning  observer  will  see,  that  these 
embellishments  are  intended  to  disguise  the  truth, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  con- 
cerning the  critical  points  above  mentioned,   arc 
not  represented,  in  their   public  Confessions,  in 
their  real  colours. 

Xllf.  The  ancient  Anabaptists,  who  trusted  in  Their  rdi- 
an  extraordinary  direction  of  the   Holy   Spirit,  ^j°J|.^**  1 
were  (under  the  pretended  influence  of  so  infalli-imo  a  sys- 


tem. 


[^z"]  See  an  account  oT  these  Confessions  in  ScTiyn*s  P/enior 
t^educt,  Hiit,  Mention,  cap.  iv.  jJ.  78.  115.  where  he  maihtains, 
that  "  these  Confessions  prove  as  great  a  uniformity  among  the 
Mennonites,  in  relation  to  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  religion,  as  can  be  pretended  to  by  any  other  Chris  ian  com- 
itiunity."  But  should  the  good  man  even  succeed  in  persuading 
us  of  this  boasted  uniformity,  he  will  yet  never  he  able  to  make 
his  assertion  go  dorni  with  many  of  his  own  brethren,  wVio  :ire, 
tOgthis  day,  quarrelling  about  several  points  of  religion,  and  v.  ho 
look  upon  matters,  which  appear  to  him  of  little  consequence, 
as  of  high  moment  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  true  piety. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  any  of  the  Mennonites,  before  this  pre- 
sent century,  believe  what  Schyn  here  atnrms,  since  It  is  well 
known,  that  they  disputed  about  matters  which  he  treats  with* 
ctontempt,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately  connected  with  their 
Eternal  interests  I 

Vol.  IV.  M  h  bte 
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C  E  N  T.  ble  a  guide)  little  solicitous  about  -composing  z 
Sect^III  system  of  religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  Id- 
Pa  rt  11.  stilling  into  the  minds  of  the  people  just  senti- 
ments of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  warm  dissensions 
that  arose  among  them,  concerning  matters  of 
the  highest  consequence,  such  as  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Polygamy^  and  Divorce.  Menno  and  his 
disciples  made  soine  attempts  to  supply  this  de- 
fect. But  nevertheless  we  find,  alter  his 
time,  that  the  Mennoniies,  more  especially  those 
of  the  rigid  r  la?^s,  carried  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
ligious speculations  to  such  an  excessive  height, 
as  bordered  upon  extravaijunce.  This  circum- 
stance alone,  were  there  no  other,  proves  that 
the  heads  of  this  sect  employed  the  smallest  part 
of  their  zeal  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation of  error ;  and  that  they  looked  upon 
sanctity  of  life  and  manners  alone  as  the  essence  of 
true  religion.  The  Waterhindians^  indeed,  and 
after  them  the  other  Anabaptists,  were  obliged,  at 
length,  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  their  doctrine, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  in  order  to  remove 
the  odium  that  was  cast  upon  them,  on  account 
of  their  boldtcnf^ts,  and  their  extravagant  disputes, 
w^hich  were  likely  to  involve  them  in  the  greatest 
calamities.  But  these  Confessions  of  the  Mennonites 
were,  in  reality,  little  more  than  a  method  of  de- 
fence, to  Vi'hich  they  were  reduced  by  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with,  and  must  therefore  be  ra- 
ther considered  as  an  expedient  to  avert  the  indig- 
nation of  their  enemies,  than  as  articles  of  doctrine, 
which  all  of  them,  without  exception,  wxre  oblig- 
ed to  believe.  For  we  do  not  find  among  the  Men- 
nonites (a  part  of  the  modem  Waterlandians  ex- 
cepted) any  injunction,  which  expressly  prohibits 
individuals  from  entertaining  or  propagating  re- 
ligious opinions  different  from  the  public  creed  of 
the  community.  And,  indeed,  when  we  look  at- 
tentively into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this 

scct| 
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sect,  it  will  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  ^  k  n  t. 
founded  upon  this  principle,   that  practical  piety  s  i  c  t.  ni. 
is  the  essence  of  religion,  and  that  the  surest  and ;  ^  »  t  ii. 
most  infallible  mark  of  the  true  church  is  the  sane-       ' 
tity  of  its  members;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  this 
principle  was  always  universally  adopted  by  the 
-^Vnabaptists. 

XIV.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  The  rdigi. 
religion  of  the  Mennonites  from  their  public  creeds  JJU^j^no- 
and  confessions,  we  shall  find,  that  though  it  va-nitt*. 
ries  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutho-ans, 

yet  in  most  things  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Reformed  church.  They  consider  the  sacra- 
ments in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  or  symbols 
of  the  spiritual  blessings  administered  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Presbyterians,  There  are,  however,  peculiar  tenets, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  re- 
ligious communities,  and  these  may  be  reduced 
under  three  heads.  For  it  is  observable^  that 
there  are  certain  doctrines,  which  arc  held  in 
common  by  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Menno- 
nites ;  others,  which  are  only  received  in  some  of 
the  more  emenent  and  numerous  sects  of  that  com- 
munity (such  were  the  sentiments  of  Menno, 
which  hindered  him  from  being  universally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anabaptists) ;  and  others,  again, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  more  ob- 
scure  and  inconsiderable  societies  of  that  denomi- 
nation. These  last, -indeed,  appear  and  vanish, 
alternately,  with  the  transitory  sects  that  adopt 
them,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  to  employ  our 
attention  any  farther  in  this  place. 

XV.  The  opinions  that  are  held  in  common  hy'^^f^V^^ 
the  Mennonites  seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this^°ch*thr* 
leading  and  fundamental  principle,  t\i2LX.  the  king- ^^^^^ 
dom  which  Chris  r  established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  the  Mwino- 
church,  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and  the 'ten  \% 
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CRN  '^  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted^  and  itrbicb  is  const^ 
s  E  c  T.  m.  ^^^ntly  exempt  from  all  those  institutions  and  rides 
p  A  R  r  ».  of  discipline^  tbat  have  been  invented  by  human  vns^ 
dom.for  the  correction  and  reformation  (jfthe  wicked. 
This  fanatical  principle  was  frankly  avowed 
by  the  ancient  Mentionites:  their  more  inmiediate 
descendants,  however,  began  to  be  less  igenuousf 
and  in  their  public  Confessions  of  Faiths  they  either 
disguised  it  under  ambiguous  phrases,  or  expressed 
themselves  as  if  they  meant  to  renounce  it  en* 
tirely.  To  renounce  it  entirely  was  impossible, 
without  fall  ng  into  the  greatest  inconsistency  and 
undermining  the  very  foundation  of  those  doc- 
trines that  distinguished  them  from  all  other 
Christian  societies  [a'\.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  present  Mennonites,  as  they  have,  in  many 
other  respects,  departed  .from  the  principles  tod 
maxims  of  their  ancestors ;  so  have  they  given  a 

striking 

[a  ^  That  tHey  did  not  renounce  it  entirrfy,  is  evident  finonv 
thtir  own  Creeds  and  Confessions,  even  fiom  those  in  which  the 
greatest  caution  has  been  employed  to  conceal  the  principled 
that  rendered  their  ancestors  odious,  and  to  disguise  whatever 
might  render  themselves  liable  to  suspicion.  For  example,  they 
speak  in  the  most  pompous  terms  concerning  the  dignity  excel- 
lence, utility,  and  divine  origin,  of  civil  ma^Strates  j  and  I  ai» 
willing  to  suppose  that  they  speak  their  real  sentiments  in  this 
matter.  But  when  they  proceed  to  give  riaSons  that  prevent 
their  admitting  magistrates  into  their  communion,  they  disco- 
ver unwarily  the  very  principles  which  they  are  otherwise  so 
studious  to  conceal.  Thus  in  the  thirtieth  article  of  the  Wa- 
tcrlandian  Confession,  they  declare,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
comprehended  the  institution  of  civil  magistracy  in  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament^  nor  has  he  ad- 
ded it  to  the  olikes  of  his  church  :"  The  Latin  words  are  : 
**  Potestatem  hanc  politicam  Dominus  Jesus  in  regno  suo  spiri- 
tiiali,  ccclesia  Novi  Testamenti,  non  instituit,  ncque  hanc  offi- 
ces ccrlcsia?  suae  ac^unxit,"  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Men- 
nonites look  upon  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  holy 
republic,  inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and,  consequently,  exempt 
from  those  institutions  and  laws  that  are  necessary  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  iiiiquity.  Why  then  do  they  not  speak  plainlvv' 
wiien  tlicy  deliver  their  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the" 
church,  instead  of  alTcctlng  ambiguity  and  evasions  ? 
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striking  instance  of  defection  in  the  case  now  be- c  e  n  t. 
fcre  us,   and  have  alnaost  wholly  renounced  thisg^^,  ''jj 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  sect,  relating  to  the  pari  11! 
nature  of  the  Christian  church.     A  dismal  expe-       »    " 
rience  has  convinced  tliem  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  chimerical  prmciple,   which  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  the  declarations  of  scripture,  had  de- 
monstrated sufficiently,  but  without  eifect.   Now, 
ithat  the  Memionites  have  opened  their  eyes,  they 
seem  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  about  the  fol- 
lowing tenets.:   Firsts  That 'there  is  an  invisible 
church,   which  is  universal  in  its  extent,   and  is 
composed  of  members  from  all  the  sects  and  cora- 
xnunities  that  bear  the  Christian  name  :   Secondly^ 
That  the  mark  of  the  true  church  is  not,  as  their 
former  doctrine  supposed,  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
unspotted  sanctity  of  all  its  members  (since  they 
acknowledge  that  the  visible  church  is  promis- 
cuously composed  of  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed), but  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  was 
delivered  by  Christ,  and  in  the  agreement  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church  in  professing  and  de- 
fending it. 

XVI.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  manifest, tt^^^p^j^. 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the*'a«"tcnctt* 
religious  opinion^  which  still  distinguish  the  Mcn- 
nonites  frora  all  other  Christian  communities,  llow 
directly  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Anabap- 
tists concerning  the  nature  ot  the  church.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  they  admit 
none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  but  persons  that  are 
com^to  the  full  use  of  their  reason  ;  because  infants 
are  incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
vow  to  a  holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  or  no,  in  maturer  years,  they  will  be 
saints  or  sinners :  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  sanu 
doctrine,  that  they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into 
their  communion^  nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to 
perform  the  functions  of  magistracy  i  for  where  there 

H  h  3  are 


or  (loc- 
triuet. 
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c  K  M  T.ave  no  malefactors,  magistrates  are  useless.  Hence 
S  ^71 P  ^^  ^^^^^  pretend  also  to  deny  the  lawfulness  ofrepcU 
V  K^  \  II  ling  force  by  force, and  consider  war  ^in  all  its  shapes^ 
^-    »     '  as  unchristian  and  urtjust  ;   for  as  those  who  are 
perftcily  hol)\  can  neither  be  provoked  by  injuries, 
nor  commit  them,  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
the  force  of  arms,  either  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
sentment or  defence.  It  is  still  the  same  principle 
that  excites  in  them  the  utmost an)ersioniothe execu- 
tion of  jus:  ice  ^  and  more  especially  to  capital  punish* 
ments  ;    >ins:e,  according  to  this  principle,   there 
are  no  transgressions  nor  crimes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  no  occasion  for  thearm 
of  the  judge.     Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  tbey 
should  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  an  oatb 
upon  any  otlier  foundation  than  tliis,that  the  perfect 
vitmbsrs  of  a  holy  church  can  utxxh^x  dissenibleviox 
deceive.  It  was  certainly  then  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists,  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the 
church,  that  gave  rise  to  the  tenets  now  mention- 
ed, and  that  was  the  source  of  that  rigid  and  se- 
vere discipline,  which  excited  such   tumults  and 
divisions  among  the  members  of  that  community. 
Thrrsys-'       XVll.  Tlic  rulcs  of  uioral  discipline,  that  were 
tcmofmo-ifonuerly  observed  by  the  Mennonites,  were  rigo- 
^*^'''        rous  and  austere  in  the  highest  degree,  and  thus 
every  way  confoimable  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, which  hiis  been  already   mentioned  as  tli^i 
source  of  all  their  peculiar  tenets.  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whetherthese  rules  stili  subsist  and  are  re- 
spected among  them  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
times  otold  their  moral  precepts  were  very  severe. 
And  indeed  it  could  not  well   be  otherwise  ;  for, 
when  t-iese  people  had  once  got  it  into  thL:ir  heads 
that  sanctity  of  manners  was  the  only  genuine  mark 
of  the  true  church,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  this  honour- 
able character  for  their  sect ;  and  that,  for  this 
puijt^use,  they  would  use  tlie  strictest  precautions 

to 
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to  guard  their  brethren  against  disgracing  their c  e  n  t. 
profession  by  immoral  practices.  Hence  it  was,^  ^\^r» 
that  they  unanimously,  and  no  doubt  justly,  ex-p  J^^  ^^ 
altedthe  rules  of  the  Gospt-l,  on  account  of  their  v  - 
transcendent  purity.  They  alleged,  that  Christ 
had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  life,  far  more  per- 
fect than  that  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses 
and  the  Prcphets;  and  they  excluded  from  their 
communion  all  such  as  ueviated,  in  the  least,  from 
the  most  rigorous  rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity 
in  their  looks,  their  gestures,  their  clothing,  and 
their  table :  all  whose  desires  surpassed  the  die- 
tates  of  mere  necessity :  nay,  even  all  who  observ- 
ed a  certain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and  paid 
a  decent  regard  to  the  innocent  customs  of  the 
world.  But  this  primitive  austerity  is  greatly  di- 
minished in  the  more  considerable  sects  of  the 
Mennonites,  and  moreespecically  among  the  Wa- 
terlandians  and  Germans.  The  opulence  they  have 
acquired,  by  their  industry'and  commerce,  has  re- 
laxed their  severity,  softened  their  manners,  and  » 
rendered  them  less  msensible  of  the  sweets  of  life; 
so  that  at  this  day  the  Meiinonite  congregations 
furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much  matter  of  cen- 
sure and  admorition  as  any  other  Christian  com- 
munity [^].  There  are,  however,  still  some  re- 
mains of  the  abstinence  and  severity  of  manners. 
that  prevailed  foi me rly  among  the  Anabaptists; 
but  these  are  only  to  be  found  among  some  of  the 
smaller  sects  of  that  persuasion,  and  more  particu- 
larly among  those  who  live  remote  from  great  and 
populous  cities. 

XVUI.  The  particular  sentiments  and  opinions  The  sjn^u- 
that  divided  the  more  considerable  societies  oftheia^  tenet 

Hh4  Mennonites,  "^^'"^ 


accti. 


"^  [^]  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mennonites  in  Holland,  at  this 
c'ay,  arc,  in  their  tables,  iheir  equipages,  and  their  country  seats, 
the  mo>t  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation.  This  is  more  e- 
.s})eciully  true  of  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  who  arc  very 
numerous  and  extremely  opulent. 
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c  E  N  T.  Mennonites,  were  those  tbat  follow :  i.  Mennq 
s  ^^  III  ^^"''^^  ^^^^^  Christ  derived  from  his  mother  the 
:i>  A  R  I  ii.Dody  he  assumed;  and  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb' 
of  that  blessed  virgin,  by  the  creating  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  [c\.  This  opinion  is  yet  jBrmly 
maintained  by  the  ancient  Flemingians ^  or  rigi4 
Anabaptists;  but  has,  long  since,  been  renounced 

by 

f  r]  This  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  opinion  of  Men- 
no  by  Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Flenior  Deduct,  Hist.  Menonit,  p. 
164,  165.  which  other  writers  represent  in  a  diflPerent  manner. 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  several  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Menno,  where  lie  professedly  handles^  this  very  subject*  it  ap» 
pears  to  me  more  than  probable,  that  he  inclined  to  the  opinion 
attributed  to  him  in  tlic  text,  and  that  it  was  in  tliis  sense  only, 
that  he  supposed  Christ  to  be  clothed  with  a  divine  and  celes- 
tial body.  For  that  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  called 
celestial  and  divine,  which  is  produced  immediately,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  citrating  act,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must,  howe- 
ver, be  acknowledged,  that  Alenno  dues  not  seem  to  have  been 
unchan^ubly  wedded  to  this  opinion.  For  in  several  places  he 
exprcjises  himself  ambiguously  on  this  head,  and  even  sometimes 
falls  into  inconsistencies.  V  From  hence,  perhags,  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  renounced  indeed  the  common 
opiniun  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ*s  human  nature  \  but 
was  pretty  much  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis, 
which,  among  many  that  w^ere  proposed,  it  was  proper  to  sub- 
stllutp  in  its  place,  ttj*  See  Fueslini  Centuria  1.  Epistoiar,  a 
Keformator.  Heheticis  script ar.  p.  383. — Be  that  as  it  mav, 
?vIeuno  \&  generally  considered  as  the  author  of  this  opinion  con- 
t  erning  the  origin  of  Christ's  body,  which  is  still  embraced  by 
the  more  rigid  part  of  his  followers.  It  appears  probable,  ne- 
vertheless, that  this  opinion  was  much  older  than  his  time,  and 
^vas  only  adopted  by  him  with  the  other  tenets  of  the  Anabap- 
tists. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  th?t  Bolandus.  in 
his  Poem,  entitled,  Motus  Mortasteriemis^  lib.  x.  v.  49.  plainly 
declarer,  that  many  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  (who  certain- 
ly had  not  been  instructed  by  Menno)  held  this  very  doctrine  in 
relation  to  Christ's  incarnation  : 

Esse  (Christum)  Deum  statuunt  alii,  sed  corpore  camcm, 
Humanam  sumto  sustinuisse  negant :  \ 

At  Diam  mcntem,  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis, 
Per  MariaB  corpus  virginis  issc  fcrunt. 
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by  all  the  other  sects  of  that  denomination  [d\.^  ^'  ^  t. 

■         XVI 

2.  The  more  austere-  Mennonites,  like  their cj^^^jU 
forefathers,  not  only  animadvert,  v/ith  the  most  i*  a  r  t  ir, 
unrelenting  seventy,  upon  actions  manifestly  cri- 
minal, and  evidently  repugnant  to  i\\t  divine 
laws, but  also  treat, in  the  same  manner,  the  smallest 
marks  of  an  internal  propensity  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  or  of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  tne 
customs  of  the  world,  Thev  condemn,  for  exam-, 
pie,  elegant  dress,  rich  furniture,  every  thing,  in 
a  word,  that  looks  like  ornament,  or  surpasses  the 
bounds  of  absolute  necessity.  Their  conduct  also 
to  offenders  is  truly  merciless ;  for  they  expel 
them  from  the  church  v/ithout  previous  admoni- 
tion, ^nd  never  temper  the  rigour  of  their  judg- 
raent  by  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  infir-. 
rnities  of  nature  in  this  imperfect  state.  The 
other  Mennonites  are  by  no  means  chargeable 
with  this  severity  towards  their  otfending  bre- 
thren ;  they  exclude  none  from  their  communion 
but  tlie  obstinate  contemners  ot  the  divine  laws  j 
nor  do  they  proceed  to  this  extremity  even  with 
regard  to  such,  until  repeated  admonitions  have 
proved  ineffectual  to  reform  them. — 3.  The 
more  rigid  Mennonites  look  upon  those  that  are 
excommunicated  as  the  pests  of  society,  who  are 
to  be  avoided  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  be  ba- 
nished from  all  the  comforts  of  social  mtercourse. 
Neither  the  voice  of  Nature,  nor  the  ties  of  blood, 
are  allowed  to  plead  in  their  belialf,  or  to  procure 

them 

\jd  ]  Many  writers  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  Watcrlancllans,  of 
all  the  other  Anabaptists,  shewed  the  strongest  propensity  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Mcnno,  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christ's 
body.  See  Histoire  des  Anabaptijtes^  p.  223. — Ceremonies  et 
Coutumes  de  tous  Us  Pvuples  du  monde^  torn.  iv.  p.  200.  Bat 
that  these  writers  arc  mistaken,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the 
public  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  W^aterlandians,  composed  by 
Kies.  See  also,  for  a  farther  refutation  of  this  mistake,  Herm^ 
Schyn,  Deductio  Pienior  Histor,  Mennvnit,  p.  165. 
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c  E  N  Tthem  the  smallest  degree  of  indulgence.     In  such 
^  ^^Tii  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  exchange  of  good  offices,  the  sweets  of 
vTr  T  n.fncndly  conversation,  and  the  mutual  effusions  of 
*     V  "  ^  tenderness  and  love,  are  cruelly  suspended^  even 
between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
and  also  in  all  the  other  endearing  relations  of 
human  life. — But  the  more  moderate  branches  of 
this  community  have  wisely  rejected  this  unnatural 
discipbn^,  and  look  upon  the  honour  and  sanctity 
of  the  church  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated,  when 
its  members  avoid  a  close  and  paiticular  intimacy 
with   hose  Vv'ho  have  been  expelled  from  its  com- 
munion.    4,  The  rigid  Anobaptists  enjoin  it  as 
an  obligation  upon  their  dixiples,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tiicu'  community,  tc  wash  the  feet  of  their 
guests  as  a  token  cf  brotherly  love  and  affection, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  example  of  Christ,  which 
they  suppose,  in  this  case,    to  have  the  force  of  a 
positive  command;  and  hence  they  arc  sometimes 
tailed  Podoniptit.    But  the  other  Mninonites  deny 
that  Christ  meant,  in  this  instance  of  his  good- 
ness and  condescension,  to  recommend  this  custom 
to  the  imitation  of  his  followers,  or  to  give  his  ex- 
ample,  in  this  case,   the  authority  of  a  positive 
precept. 
Thcrtateof     XIX.   The  Anabaptists,   however  divided  on 
^^V^'*^.     other -sublects,   were  aere^d  in   their  notions  of 
•opr.ya.     learning  and  philosophy,  which,  in  rormertmies, 
A*^"C-'*^^    they  unanmiuusly  considered  as  the  pests  of  the 
tuu  ^     Christian  church,  and  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion  and  virtue.     Hence  it 
happened,   that  amoiig  a  considerable  number  of 
writers  who,  in  this  century,  employed  their  pens 
in  the  defence  of  that  sect,  there  is  none  whose 
labours  bear  any  inviting  marks  of  learning  or 
genius.     Tlie  riyid  Mtnn'.niies  persevere  stiil  in 
The   barbell ous    system    ot   their   ancestors,   and, 
uci^lecting  to:al!y  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
li;jJ  the  culture  of  ihe  sciences,  devote  themselves 

entirely 
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entirely  to  trade,  manual  industry,  and  the  me-C  e  n  t. 
chanic   arts.      The    Waterlandians^^  indeed,  are  g,  c  t.  in. 
honourably  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Ana- v  a  1  t  u. 
baptists  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects.      .'    •■• 
For  they  permit  several  members  of  their  commu- 
nity to  frequent  the  public  universities,  and  there 
to  apply   themselves  to  the  study  of  languages, 
history,  antiquities,  and  more  especially  of  physic, 
whose  usefulness  and  importance  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  our 
times,   so   many   pastors  among  the  Mennonites 
assume  the  title  and  profession  of  physicians.  Nay 
more  ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  Anabaptists  of  this 
more  humane  and  moderate  class  engaged  even 
in  philosophical  researches,  on  the  excellence  and 
utility  of  which  their  eyes  are,  ^at  length,  so  far 
opened,  as  to  make  them  acknowledge  their  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  society.    It  was,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  sentiment 
that  they  have  erected,  not  long  ago,   a   public 
seminary  of  learning   at   Amsterdam^  in  which 
there  is  always  a  person  of  eminent  abilities  chosen 
as  professor  of  philosophy.     3nt,   though   these 
moderate  Anabaptists  acknowledge  the   bcnf-fi!: 
which  may  be  derived  to  civil   society  frc.n  tiie 
culture  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  yet  t!-  v 
still  persevere  so  fer  in  their  ancient  prejudices,  as 
10  consider  theology  as  a  system  that  has  no  con- 
nexion with  them ;  and,  consequently,  they  are 
of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
untainted,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
blend  the  dictates  of  philosophy  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion.     It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
the  present  times,  even  the  Flemish^  or  rigid  Ana- 
baptists begin  gradually  to  divest  themselves  of 
t!ieir  antipathy   to  learning,  and  allow  their  bre- 
thren to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Ian-  , 
guages,  history,  and  the  other  sciences. 

XX.  That 
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ic  E  N  T.  XX.  That  simplicity  and  ignorance,  of  which 
S  ^T^III  ^^^  ancient  Anabaptists  boasted,  as  the  guardians 
P4  n  T  n"iJt  their  piety  and  tlie  sources  of  their  felicity,  con- 
^•.  V'.'  tributed  principally  to  those  divisions  and  schisms 

Their  divi-    ;  -i^  r  !•/• 

sion  into  a  that  reigncQ  among  them,  trom  even  their  nrst  nse, 
multitude  in  a  degree  unknown  and  unexperienced  in  any 
^^**^  other  Christian  community.  This  will  appear 
evident  to  suCh  as  enquire,  with  the  smallest  atten- 
tion,  into  the  more  immediate  causes  of  their  dis- 
sensions. For  it  is  observable,  that  their  most 
vehement  contests  had  not  for  their  object  any 
diiference  in  opinion  concerning  the  doctrines  or 
inysteries  of  religion,  but  generally  turned  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  on  what 
was  lawful^  d/scent^  just^  and  pious  in  actions  and 
jnanucrs,  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  be 
considered  as  criminal  or  unseemly.  These  disputes 
were  a  natural  consequence  of  their  favourite  prin- 
ciple, that  holiness  of  life,  ^nditurity  of  manners, 
were  the  authentic  marks  ot  the  true  church, 
Uui  the  misfortune  lay  here,  that,  being  ignorant 
Xhemselves,  and  under  the  guidance  of  persons 
whose  knowledge  was  little  superior  to  theirs,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  true  method  of  deter- 
mining, in  a  multitude  of  cases,  what  was  f>ious^ 
laudable^  and  lawful^  and  what  was  impious^  unbe- 
4:ovung^  and  criminal.  The  criterion  they  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was  neither  the  decision 
of  right  reason,  nor  the  authority  of  the  divine 
laws,  accuiately  interpreted;  since  their  ignorance 
rendered  them  incapable  of  using  these  means  of 
.  arriving  at  the  truth.  They  judged,  therefore, 
of  these  matters  by  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  and 
the  opinions  of  others.  But  as  this  method  of 
'  discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  decent  and 
indecent,  was  extremely  uncertain  and  precarious, 
and  could  not  but  produce  a  variety  of  deci- 
sions, according  to  the  different  feelings,  fancies, 
tempers,  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  hence 

naturally 
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tiaturally  arose  diversity  of  sentiments,  debates;  cent. 
and  contests  of  various  kinds.     Thesfe   debates  g^  ^^'^^^ 
produced  schisms  and  divisions,  which  are  nevdt  p  a  r  t  irl 
more  easily  excited,  nor  more  obstinately  foment- ' 
ed  and  perpetuated,  than  where   ignorance,   th^ 
true  source  of  bigotry,  prevails. 

XXI.  The  Mennonites,  after  having  been  long  The  first  «>- 
in  an  uncertain  and  precarious  situation,  obtained ^^^^^^^J^'i^^ 
a  fixed  and  unmolested  settlement  in  the  United  Mcnnonite* 
Provinces,  under  the  shade  of  a  legal  toldfation^p^^^" 
procured  for  them  by  William,  prince  of  Orange^  € 
the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty.  'This 
illustrious  chief,  who  acted  from  principle  in  bil- 
lowing liberty  of  conscience  and  w^orshtp  to 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  wa^  more- 
over engaged^  by  gratitude,  to  favour  the  Mention 
nites,.  who  had  assisted  him,  in  the  year  1572;,- 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  when  his  cof- 
fers were  almost  exhausted  [.•].  The  fruits,  how- 
ever, of  this  toleration,  were  not  immediately  en-' 
joyed  by  all  the  Anabaptists  thai  were  dispersed 
through  the  different  provinces  of  the  rising  re- 
public ;  for,  in  several  places,  both  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates and  the  clergy  made  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate opposition  to  the  will  of  the  prince  in  this 
matter  J  particularly  in  the  province  of  Zealand 
and  xhtcXtyoi  Amsterdam,  where  the  remembrance' 
of  the  plots  the  Anabaptists  had  laid,  and  the  tu- 
mults they  had  excited,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  ()eopfe  [/].  This  opposition,  indeed,  wa^ 
in  a  great  measure  conqtiered  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  p-irtly  by  the  resolution  and 
influence  of  William  the  First,  and  his  son  Mau- 
rice, and  partly   by  the  exemplary  conduct  of 

the 

r^]  Sec  Brandt,  Wrorie  rlcr  Reformat ie  iri  de  Ncderlande^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  515,  526. — Ceremonies  et  Couiumes  de  tous  ies  Pvu-' 
pies  du  Monde^  torn.  iv.  p.  20  r. 

[/]  hrandt,  ioc,  cif,  book  \i.  p.  ^^^,  586,  387.  669,  6 1 3; 
book  xiv,  |).  y^D.  book  xvi.  p.  81  r. 
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c  E  N  T.the  Mennonites,  who  manifested  their  zealous  at- 
s  ^^11 1  ^^^^^"^^^^  ^o  ^^^  republic   on  several   occasions, 
p  A  R  r  III  and  redoubled,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  precau- 
*     V    "■'  tions  that  might  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion 
to  their  advantage,  and  take  from  their  adversar- 
ies every  pretext  whichcould  render  their  oppoji- 
ticn  justifiable.     But  it  was  not  before  the  fol- 
lowing century,  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity, 
were  fixed   upon  solid  foundations,  when,  by  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  published  in  the  year  1626, 
they  cleared  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors   that  had 
been  laid  to  their  charge  [g]. 
The  Eng.       XXII.  The  sect,  in  England,  which  rejects  the 
htt^d^tT     custom  of  baptizing  infants,  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Anabaptists^  but  by  that  of  Bap- 
tists. It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  German  and  Dutch   Men- 
nonites ;  and  that,  in  former  times,  they  adopted 
their  doctrine  in  all  its  points.     That,  indeed,  is 
by  no  means  the  case  at  present ;  for  the  English 
Baptists  differ,  in  many  things,  both  from  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Mennonites.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sects.     One  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  denomination  of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to   the  doctrine 
of  absolute  and  unconditional  decrees ;  and  the  0* 
ther  by  that  oi  Particular  ox  Calvinistical  Baptists, 
from  the  striking  resemblance  of  their   religious 
system  to  that  of  thePresbytenans,who  have  Cal- 
vin for  their  chief  [A].  The  Baptists  of  this  latter 
sect  settled  chieflv    at  Loiidon,  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  adjacent ;  and  they  have  departed  so 
far  from  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this 

day, 

t^]  See  Henn.  Schyn,  Flenior  Deductio  Hist  or,  Mennoail. 
cap.  iv.  p.  79. 

[A]  See  Whiston's  Memoires  of  bis  Life  and  Writingf,  toL 
iL  p.  46l» 
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day,  they  retain  no  more  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  c  k  n  t* 
and  institutions  of  the  Mennonites,   thai)  the  ad-g  e^t'iil 
ministration  of  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  re-P  a  »  t  ii, 
fusal  of  that  sacrament  to  infants,   and  those  of       ' 
tender  years.     And  consequently  they  have  none 
of  those  scruples  relating  to  oaths^  war,   and  the 
functions  of  magistracy,   that  still  remain  among 
even  the  most  rational  part  of  the  modern  Men- 
nonites.   They  observe  in  their  congregations  the 
same  rules  of  government,  and  the  same  method 
of  worship,  that  are  followed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
and  their  community  is  under  the  direction  of 
men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning  [t]. 
From  their  Confession  of  Faith,  that  was  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1643,  it  appears  plainly,  that  their 
religious  sentiments  were  the  Same  then  that  they 
are  at  this  day  [k], 

XXllI.  The  Ge';/^r^/ Baptists,   or,  as  they  are  The  opini. 
calledby  sopie,  the  Antipftdohaptists^  are  dispersed  q"^^^^*** 
in  great  numbers  through  several  counties  of  J?w^-and  Parti- 
land^  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  mean  ^^p^j^^^J" 
condition,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of  learning  England, 
and  knowledge.     This  latter  circumstance  will 
appear  less  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
like  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they  profess  a  con- 
tempt of  erudition  and  science.     There  is  much 
latitude  in   their  system   of  religious   doctrine, 
which  consists  in  such  vague  and  general  princi- 
ples,  as  render  their  communion   accessible   to 
Christians  of  almost  all  denominations.     And,  ac- 
cordingly,   they   tolerate,   in   fact,   and   receive 
among  them,  persons  of  every  sect,  even  Socini- 
ans  and  Arians;  nor  do  they  reject  any  from  their 
communion   who   profess  themselves  Christians, 
and  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of 

truth, 

[f]  See  a  German  work  composed  by  Ant.  William  Bohm, 
under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England^ 

P-  "5'-473-536- >'5^- 

£ij  Bibliotbeque  Britanni'jue^Xiom.  vL  p.  Z* 
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c  E  N  T.  truth,  and  the  rule  of  faith  [/].  They  agree  witii 
at^ V  III  ^^^^  Particulaf  Baptists  in  this  circumstance,  that 
?  A  «  T  iithey  admit  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and  ad- 
»  minister  that  sacrament  by  dipping  or  total  irh- 
mersion ;  but  they  differ  from  therii  in  ainother 
respect,  even  in  their  repeating  the  administra- 
tion  of  baptism  to  those  who  had  received  it, 
either  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  by  aspersion,  in- 
stead of  dipping;  for  if  the  common  accounts 
tnay  hz  believed,  the  Particular  Baptists  do  not 
Carry  matters  so  far.  The  following  sentiments, 
rites,  and  tenets,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  former : 
I.  After  the  mariner  of  the  ancient  Mennonites, 
they  look  upon  their  sect  as  the  only  true  Chris- 
tian church,  and  consequently  shun,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  caution,  the  communion  ot  all  other 
religious  societies.  2.  They  dip  only  once,  and 
not  three  times,  as  is  practised  elsewhere,  the 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  consider  it  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  sacrament 
be  administered  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  that  of  Christ  alone. 
3.  They  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno  with  re- 
spect t:)  the  Millenium^  or  thousand  years  reign  of 

the 

[/  ]  This  appears  evidently  from  their  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  aT^peared  first  in  1660,  was  republished  by  Mr  Wliiston, 
ill  the  Memoirs  of  kis  Life^  vol.  ii.  p.  561.  and  is  drawn  up  with 
such  latitude,  that,  w-ith  the  removal  and  alteration  of  a  few 
points  *,  it  nKiy  be  adapted  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tl'jns  +,  Air  Wiiistwn,  though  an  Arian,  became  a  member  of  this 
Baptist  community,  wliich,  as  he  thought,  came  nearest  to  tl'e 
^impiicity  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  »ge.  The  famous  Mr 
ivnlyn,  who  was  persecuted  on  account  ot  his  Socinian  princi- 
ples, joined  himself  also  to  this  society,  and  died  in  tlieir  com- 
lu  union. 

^!^f  *  Viz.  Thow:  relating  to  Universal  Redemption,  the  Pcrr^vcranrff 
of  ti*i-'  Saints,  HlrrtiiMi  and  Kcjtn Nation,  whicJi  arc  ill*istr«itcd  cnclr«'!^ 
c^ft  Armiiiian  pririij^U*^,  atid  con4":q\Jcnlly  cauTjot  he  embraced  l>y  ri;:id 
Calvinl^r^;  not  to  lu-nrum  t!io  point-*  reiiiling  to  bapiUm,  vvlii^h  arc  tlic 
ciiti';  rvr  ni-irlii  <»f  i!ii,  «i:c:. 

i'.y  f  ^'"^  '^Li-'^  r  d).-*  ut>t  certainly  mean  to  include  Rr*inan  Catho!::t 
::i  '.liis  i-iri\;  vl.«si,  for  rli  .;rli:<*  us»ertion  \voul»l  not  be  true. 


^  J. 
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ihic  saints  with  Christ  upon  earth :  And,  4.  Many  c  e  n  t^ 
of  them  embrace  his  particular  opinion  concerning  ^^^^  ^£^ 
the  origin  of  Christ's  body  [m].  5.  They  look  upon  paut  n/ 
the  precept  of  the  apostles,  prohibiting  the  use  of  — ^^"""^^ 
blood,  and  tbinjs  strangled  [nj,  as  a  law  that  was 
designed  to  be  in  force  in  all  ages  and  periods  of 
the  church.     6.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  from 
the  moment  that  the  body  dies  until  its  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  remains  in  a  state  of  perfect  insen- 
sibility.    7.   They  use  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
unctioUi     And  to  omit  matters  of  a  more  trifling 
nature,  ^.   Several  of  them  observe  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  the  Chris'^ian  Sabbath  \o]^     These  Bap- 
tists  have  three  different  classes  of  ecclesiastical 
governors^  bishops^  elders^  and  deacons;  the  first 
of  these,   among  whom  there  have  been  several 
learned  men  [/>],  they  modestly  call  messengers  [q]^ 
as  St  John  is  known  to  have  styled  that  Order,  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelations. 

XXIV.  Before  we  conclude  the  History  of*  the  The  Daric!* 
Anabaptists,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  ^^  GeorT 
a  very   smgular  and  ridiculous  sect  that   wasgiaos. 
founded  by  David  Geok.o£,  a  native  of  Delfi^ 
and  a  member  of  that  community.     T^his  enthu- 
siast, after  havitig  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sect 
of  the  DavidistSy  or  David-Georgians^  deserted  the 
Anabaptists,  and  removed  to  Basil  in  Switzerland ^ 
in  the  year  1544,  where  he  changed  his  name,  and 
by  the  liberality  and  splendor  that  attended  his 

Vol.  IVi     .  I  i  opulence, 

S^  [m]  To  \¥it,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  derived 
from  iht  substance  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  but  created  in  her 
womb  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

[«J  Acts  XV.  29. 

[oj  These  accounts  of  the  doctrideof  the  baptists  are  taken 
firom  Wall*5  History  of  Infant -Bafitism  i  and  from  the  second 
Volume  of  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  bis  Lifej  p.  465,  &c. 

[;»]  See  Whistoh''s  Memyirs  of  his  Life^  torn.  ii.  p.  46v'), 
as  also  Crosby's  His  ory  of  the  Enfr/irh  Baptists^  published  in 
four  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year    1728. 

[7]  ^^  John  calls  them  the  am^els  of  the  churches  ;  the  Word 
an^el  (in  Greek  tfyfiXa^}  signifies  properly  an  envoy  ox  messenger. 
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o  £  N  T.  opulence,  joined  to  his  probity  and  purity  of 
Sbct.1IL^^^^"^^^»  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  esteem, 
Paxt  u.  '  which  he  preserved  till  his  death.  The  lustrr 
of  his  reputation  was,  however,  but  transitory; 
for,  soon  after  his  decease,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1556,  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck, 
charged  him  with  having  maintained  the  most 
blasphemous  and  pestilential  errors.  The  senate 
oi Basils  before  whom  this  accusation  was  brought, 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was 
supported,  pronounced  sentence  agamst  the  de- 
ce^ed  heretic,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug 
up  and  to  be  publicly  burnt.  And,  indeed,  no- 
thing more  horridly  impious  and  extravagant  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  than  the  sentiments  and 
tenets  of  this  fanatic,  if  they  were  really  such  as 
they  have  been  represented,  either  by  his  ac- 
cusers or  his  historians.  For  he  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  Foun- 
tain of  divine  wisdom,  to  have  denied  the  exist- 
tence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
judgment ;  and  he  is  also  charged  with  having 
trampled  upon  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
desty with  the  utmost  contempt  [r].  In  all  this, 
however,  it  is  very  possible,  that  there  may  be 
much  exaggeration.  The  enthusiast  in  question, 
tho*  a  man  of  some  natural  genius,  was,  neverthe- 
less, totally  destitute  of  learning  of  every  kind, 
and  had  something  obscure,  harsh,  and  Uliberal 
^n  his  manner  of  expression,  that  gave  too  much 

occasion 

[f* "]  Sec  Nic.  Eksdyckii  Historia  Davu/is  Georgti  a  Jacobo 
Rtvio  eJiia  j  as  also  the  life  of  the  same  Fanatic,  written  in  the 
German  language,  by  Stolterforth.  Among  the  modem  writers, 
sec  Arnold's  Ktrchen-und  Ket%er  Hutorie^  torn,  i,  p.  750.  torn. 
^*  P*  534«  &  i^^3«  ui  which  there  are  several  things  that  tend 
%o  clear  the  character  of  David.  See  also  Henr.  Mori  Entbu- 
siasmus  Triumphatus^  sect,  xxxiii.  p.  23. — And  the  documents 
I  have  published  in  relation  to  this  matter,  in  the  History  of 
^rvetuSf  p.  425. 
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occasion  to  aft  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  c  e  n  t. 
religious  tenets.  That  he  had  both  more  sense  gtc  r.  in. 
and  more  virtue  than  is  generally  imagined,  ap-  Par^t  n. 
pears  manifestly,  not  only  from  his  numerous 
writings,  but  also  from  the  simplicity  and  candour 
that  were  visible  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
disciples  he  left  behind  hlnY,  of  whom  several  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  tJtolsfeiny  Friesland,  aftd  other 
countries  [j].  He  deplored  the  dechfte  of  vital 
and  practical  religion,  and  endeavotired  to  restore 
it  am6ng  his  followers  ;  and  in  this  he  seemed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  more  moderate  Ana- 
baptists. But  the  excessive  warmth  of  an  irregular 
imagination  threw  him  into  illusions  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  kind,  and  seduced  him 
into  a  persuasion  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
gift  of  divine  inspiration,  and  had  (Celestial  visions 
constantly  presented  to  his  mind.  Thuis  was  he 
led  to  such  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism,  that,  re- 
jecting as  mean  and  useless  the  external  senri'ces  of 
piety,  he  reduced  religion  to  contemplation,  silence, 
and  a  certain  frame  or  habit  of  soul,  which  it  is 
equally  difficult  ta  define  and  t6  understand.  The 
soaring  Mystics  and  the  visionary  fakers ^  may 
therefore,  if  they  please,  give  DaVid  George  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  their  en thusiastical  community. 

XXV.  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Westphalian,  one  xKe  family 
of  the  iptimate  companions  of  this  fanatic,  though  ^^^3«» 
somewhat  different  from  him  in  the  nature  of  his  Henry  ni? 
enthu|iasm>  and  also  in  point  of  genius  and  cha-  "^^^^ 
racter, founded  a  sect  in  Hollandyin  the  year  1555, 
which  he  called  the  Family  of  Love.     The  princi- 
ples of  this  sect  were  atterwards  propagated  ill 
England^  and  produced  no  small  confusion  in  both 
nations.     The  judgment  that  has  been  formed 
with  respect  to  Davib  Gkorok  may  be  applied 
with  truth,  at  least  in  a  great  measure^  to  his  as- 

I  i  2  sociate 

[/]    Sec   Jo.    MoIIeri  Introduct.  in  Histor.  Cbersones.  Cim* 
irk^^  P.  IL  p.  116.  &  Cimtria  Literata^  torn.  i.  p.  422* 
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CENT.  SGfciate  Nicholas,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  prcr- 
si^7  m  vented  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy  reproach- 
paxt  II.  es  with  which  he  has  been  loaded,  had  he  been 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  genius,  discernment, 
and  knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express 
his  sentiments  with  perspicuity  and  elegancer  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  cbaracteri  temper^  and  fiews 
of  this  man  may  be  learned  from  the  spirit  that 
reigned  in  his  flock  [/J.  As  tt>  his  pretensioiiSt 
tbey  were,  indeed,  visionary  and  chimerical ;  for 
he  maintained,  that  he  had  a  commission  firom 
heaven,  to  teach  men  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love  ;  that  all 
other  theological  tenets,  whether  they  related  to 
objects  of  faithi  or  modes  of  worship,  were  of  no 
sort  of  nK)ment )  and  consequently,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference,  what  o» 
pinions  Christians  entertained  concerning  the  di» 
vine  nature,  provided  their  hearts  burned  with 
the  pure  and  sacred  flame  of  piety  and  love.  To 
this,  his  main  doctrine,  Nicholas  may  have  proba- 
bly added  other  odd  fancies^  as  always  is  the 
case  with  those  innovators^  who  are  endued  with 
a  warm  and  fruitful  imagination ;  to  come,  how^ 
ever,  at  a  true  notion  of  the  opinions  of  this  en- 
thusiast, it  will  be  much  wiser  to  consult  hia  own 
writings,  than  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  ac- 
counts and  refutations  of  his  adversaries  [</]• 

CHAP* 

[/]  See  Jo.  Hornbcck,  Summa  Conirovers.  lib*  ti.  p«  393. 
—Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ktl%er  Historie^  p.  746u-^Bobia*s 
Histoty  of  the  Reforrhatibn  in  England  (writtcu  io  German'^, 
book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  541. 

\y\  Tbe  most  learned  of  all  tbtf  autbori  who  wrote  againit 
the  Family  0/  Lave^  uas  Dr  Hcnrj  More,  in  his  Grand  Ex* 
planation  of  the  Mystery  of  Godliness^  &c.  book  vi.  chap.  12— 
18.'  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  inveighed 
also  severely  against  this  seraphic  Family ^  axid  called  tbeni  a 
motley  tribe  of  Fanatics,  becaul»e  they  took  oaths^  danced, 
sung,  and  made  merry,  iicc  >}l»c\v?lV$  H'utory  (f  £&€ ^^yah^^s, 
bt)ok  iii.  p.  88,  89.  344. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

.1  > 

The  History  of  the  Socikians. 

|.  np'HE  Socinians  are  said  to  have  derived  thi^c  e  n  t. 
X  denomination   from  the   illustrious  family  ^  ^7iII 
of t;he  Jbzzi/i/,  which  flourished  a   Jong  time  at  pastil' 
Sienna  in  Tuscany,  and   produced  several  g^^^^i^'TT^ 
^d  eminent  men,  aiid  among  others  LuCLIus  andnunauon 
SFaustus  Sozmus,  who  are  comnaonly  supposed  to*«<*ongjj? 
have  been  the  founders  of  this  sect.     The  for-^       ***** 
imer  was  the  soh  of  Marianus,  a  femous  lawyer, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and 
learning  ;  to  which  he  added,  as  his  very  enemie« 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  the  lustre  of  a  vir- 
tuous life,  and  of  unblemished  manners.     Being 
forced  to  leave  his, country,  in  the  year  1547,  ort 
account  of  the  disgust  he  had  conceived  against 
popery,  he   travelled  through  France,  England^ 
Ji^liand,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  RomCj  and  thui  at  length 
to  come  at  the  truth.     After  this  he   settled  at 
Zurich^  where  he  died  in  the  year   1562,  before 
fci  had  arrived  at  4:he  fortieth  year  of  his  age  \w\. 
His  raild  and  gentle  disposition  rendered  him  5- 
verse   from  wliatever  had  the  air  of  contention 
and  discord.  He  adopted  the  Helvetic  confession 
of  faith,  and  professed  hiir.self  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Switzerland  ;  but  this  did  not  engage 
Mm  to  conceal  entirely  the  doubts  he  had  form- 
ed  in  relation  to  certain   points  of  religion,   and 
:  which  he  communicated,  in  eft'ect,  by  letter,  to 
some  learned  men,  whose  judgment  he  respected^ 

I  i  3  and 

[tu]  Cloppeabur^,  Ditiertatio  de  origine  tt  progressu  Sod- 
m^numi, — Jo.  Hornbeck,  Summa  Coniroversiarum,  p.  563.— 
Jo.  Henr.  UottingerijE^/.  Ecclei.  tonu  ix.  p.  417,. 
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CENT  and  in  whose  friendship  he  could  confide  [»].  His^ 
stcr!  HI.  sentiments  were  indeed  propagated,  in  a  morei 
PAir  iL  public  manner,   after  his  death  ;  since  Faustus, 
^       bis  nephew  and  his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn,  from  the  papers  he  left  behind  him,  that 
religious  svstem  upon  which  the  sect  of  the  StxS-* 
nians  was  founded. 
T^c^rm        II,  It  is,   however,  to  be  observed,  that  this 
an\"^JU'^  denomination  does  not  always  convey  the  same 
<iiffercnt     idcas,  siuce  it  is  susceptible  of  different  significa* 
^j^  ^'    tions,  and  is,  in  eftect,  used  sometimes  in  a  more 
strict  and  proper,  and  at  others  in  a  more  impro- 
per and  extensive  sense.     For,   according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  speaking,  all  are  termed  Sociniam^ 
whose  sendments  bear  a  certain  affinity  to  the  sys- 
tem of  SociNUs ;   and  they  are  more  especially 
rai\ked  in  that  class,  who  either  boldly  deny,  or 
artfully  explain  away,  the  doctrines  that  assert  the 
Divine  Nature  of  Christ,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.     £ut,  in  a  strict  and  proper 
sense,  they  only  are  deemed  the  members  of  this 
sect,   who  embrace  wholly,  or  with  a  few  excep- 
tions,  the  form  of  theological  doctrine,    which 
Faus  rus  SociNUs  either  drew  up  himself  or  re- 
ceived from  his  uncle,  and  delivered  to  the  Unita- 
rian brethren,  or  Socinians,  in  Polanil  and  Tran- 
sylvania \  y\. 
TV  origin      111.   The  origin  of  Socinianism  may  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  period  ot  the  Reformation.  For  scarce- 

ly 


of  Sociuion- 
isu. 


[5:]  Zanchius,  Pro*/,  ad  Libr,  de  tribus  Eloblm. — Beza, 
Ef^ist,  Valum.  cp.  Ixxxi.  p.  167.  Certain  writings  arc  aitribulcd 
to  him  by  Sandius,  in  his  Bibliotbeca  /intiirinuar ,  p.  18.  but 
It  is  very  doubtful  w  hcther  he  was  the  real  author  of  them,  or 
not. 

[>1  We  have,  hitherto,  no  complete  or  accurate  history 
cither  of  the  sect  calied  Socinians,  or  cf  Loelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus,  its  founders  ;  nor  any  satisfactory  account  of  those 
who  laboured  principally  with  them,  and,  after  thera,  in  giv- 
ing a  i.raiancul  and  stable  foim  to  this  community.     For  the 
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lyhad  that  happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  religion  c  e  n  t. 
taken  place,  when  a  set  of  men,  fond  of  extremes,  g^^^*;, 
and  consequently  disposed  to  look  upon  as  erro-  part  il' 
neous  whatever  had  hitherto  been  taught  and  pro* ' 
fessed  in  the  church  oiR^me^  began  to  undermine 
the  doctrine  of  Chris^i's  Divinity^  and  the  other 
truths  that  are  connected  with  it,  and  proposed 
reducing  the  whole  of  religion  to  practical  piety 
and  virtue.  The  eflbrts  of  these  men  w're  op- 
posed with  united  zeal  and  vigilance  by  the  Ro« 
mish,  Reformed,  and  Lutheran  churches;  and 
their  designs  were  so  far  disconcerted,  as  to  pre- 
vent their  forming  themselves  and  their  followers 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sect.  So  early  as  the 
year  1524,  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  openly  de- 
nied by  Lewis  Hetzer,  one  of  the  wandering 
and  fanatical  Anabaptiits^  who,  about  three  years 
afterwards,  was  put  to  death  at  Coustana  [a;J* 
There  were  not  wanting  among  the  first  Anabap- 
tists, several  persons  who  entertained  the  opinions 
of  Hetxer  ;  though  it  would  be  manifestly  un- 

1  i  4  fair 

accounts  we  have  of  the  Socinians,  and  their  principal  doctors, 
from  Hornbtck  (i),  Calovius  (2),  Cioppeiiburg  (3),  Saadlus 
(4J,  Lubieuiecius  (5J,  and  Laateibach  (6),  are  far  from  bcrig 
proocr  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those,  ^'ho  denre  somctWrg 
TOore  than  a  vagiie  and  superficial  knowledge  of  this  matter. 
The  history  of  Socinianlsra,  that  was  published  at  i^aris  by  La-  ' 
mi  in  the  year  1723,  is  a  wretched  compilation  from  the  must 
common-place  writers  on  that  suojcct )  it  b  also  full  of  errors, 
and  is  loaded  with  a  variety  of  matters  that'have  no  sort  of  re- 
lation to  the  history  of  Socinus,  or  to  the  doctrine  he  taught. 
llie  very  learned  and  laborious  La  Croze  promised  in  his 
DitsertatiBns  Historiquts^  torn.  L  p.  142.  a  complete  History 
of  Socinianism,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  times,  but  did  not 
fulfil  this  interesting  engagement. 

[«]  Stndii  Biiiiotbeca  Anti-Trinitar. — Jo.  Bapt.  Ottius, 
AnnaL  Anabafitut.  p.  50.— Ereitingeri  Museum  Heheticum^ 
torn,  vi  p.  39 k«  torn.  vi.  p.  100.  479. 

(i)  InTiwSotiniaMism.  Confutnt.  vol.i. — (a)  TiihU  Opera  Ami-Socini»- 
ni.         {t^)  In  his  OissteruL  dc  ori>!ine  ct  pfjgrcHsu  Soctukitiiimi, twin.  ii. 

opp. — (4)  In  hi>  Bibliotheca   Anti- Trinitarioi um. (5)  In  hU  Hifcroria 

KcfurnutionU  Polonicx.-— — (6)  In  his  ArlaDo-Socinismus,  published  in 
4Jcrm3D  at  Francfort  in  the  year  1725. 
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CENT,  fair  to  laj  these  opinions  to  the  charge  of tlie  whok 
^T.  UL  communityr  <  But  it  was  not  only  from  that  quarter 
Part  n.  that£  iToneous  opinions  were  propaga tediB*  iciatiim 
to  the  points  already  mentioned;  others  seemed  to 
have  been  seized  with  the  concagicm,  and -it  niani« 
fested  itself  from  day  to  day  in  several  oountries. 
John  Campanus,  a  native  oijuliers^  disseminated 
at  Wittemherg  and  other  places,  various  tenets  of 
an  heretical  aspect ;  and  taught,  i  among  other 
things,  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Fatber^ 
and  that  the  Holy  Gbost  was  not  the  title  of  a  divine 
person  y  but  a  denomination  used  to  denote  the  nattnre 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  thus  did  this 
innovator  revive,  in  a  great  measure,  the  enxMrs 
of  the  ancient  Arians  [a].  A  doctrine  of  a  similar 
kind  Mas  propagated,  in  the  year  1530,  in  Sunt* 
zerlandf  Augsburgb^  and  among  the  Grisons,  by  a 
person,  whose  name  was  Claudius,  who,  by  his 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity, 
excited  no  small  commotions  in  these  countries  \b\ 
But  none  of  these  new  teachers  were  so  far  encou- 
raged by  the  number  of  their  followers,  or  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  adversaries,  as  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  form  a  regular  sect, 
Michael  IV.  The  attempts  of  Michael  Servede  [r], 
or  ^ER-VETus,   a  Spanish  physician,  were  much 

more 

[/z]  See  the  Dissertation  Je  Joh.  C^mpatio^  AmtuTrtmiiario^ 
\jA  the  /fmaniiates  iMerarieeoi  the  very  learned  Scbclhomius, 
torn.  xi.  p.  I — 92. 

[/>]  Sec  Schelhornii  Dissert.  Epistol,  de  Mino  Ce/so  Setiensi 
Claudia  nemAllobroge^  hotnine  Fanatico  et  SS.  Tn'nitafis  bosu, 
Vlmie  J  748,  in  410.— Jac.  Breitingeri  Masfym  Helvetic,  tom. 
vii.  p.  667.— Jo^  Hallerus,  Efiisto/,  in  Jo.  Conrad.  Fueslin, 
Centuria  Ep'utoliir.  Viror,  Erudvor,  p.  140. 

f  r]  By  taking  away  the  last  syllable  of  this  name  ( I  mean  the 
Spanish  termination  de^  there  remains  Serve^  which,  by  plac- 
ing differently  the  letters  that  compose  it,  makes  Reves.  Ser- 
yetus  assumed  this  latter  name  iii  the  title-pages  of  all  bis 
l^qoks.  He  also  called  himself  sometimes  Michael  yUlanovc- 
r/us,  or  Villanovanus  alone,  after  the  place  of  fiVs  nativilj, 
omitting  the  name  of  bis  family. 
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more  ahrrming  to  those  who  had  the  cau^e  of  true  c  e  n  t. 
religion  at  heart/  than  the  feeble  and  impotent  stcJ,  au 
efTorts  o£*  the  innovators  now  mentioned.  This  ^'art  ii. 
man,  who  has  made  such  atioise  in  the  world,  was 
born  at  Filla  Nueva,  in  the  kingdom  of  jirragon^ 
distinguished  himself,  by  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
various  branches  of  science.  In  tht;  years  153 1  and 
1532,  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Seven  books  con^ 
cerning  the  errors  that  are  contained  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Two  Dialogues  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  attacked,  in  the  most  auda^ 
cious  manner,  the  sentiments  adopted  by  far  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church,  in  relation 
to  the  Divine  Nature^  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  Some  years  aftct  this  he  travelled 
into  France y  and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures, 
settled  at  f^enne  in  Dauphine^  where  he  applied 
himself,  with  success,  to  the  practice  of  physic. 
It  was  here,  that,  letting  loose  the  reins  of  his 
warm  and  irregular  imagination,  he  invented  that 
strange  system  of  theology,  which  was  printed,  in 
u  clandestine  manner,  in  the  year  1553,  under  the 
title  of  Christianity  restored.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  a  passion  for  reforming  (in  his  way), 
and  many  things  concurred  to  favour  his  designs, 
such  as  the  fire  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  strength 
of  his  resolution,  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper,  and 
an  external  appearance,  at  least,  of  piety,  that 
rendered  all  the  rest  doubly  engaging  Add  to 
all  this,  the  protection  and  friendship  of  many 
persons  of  weight,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
which  Servetus  had  obtained  by  his  talents  and 
abilities  both  natural  and  acquired  ;  and  it  will 
appear  that  few  innovators  have  set  out  with  a 
better  prospect  of  success.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  signal  advantages,  all  his  views  were  totally 
disappointed  by  the  vigilance   and   severity   of 

Calvin, 
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c  E  N  T.Calvin,  who,  when  Servetus  had  escaped  from 
gjg^  j]j  his  prison  at  Vienne^  and  was  passing  through 
Takt  iL  Switzerland^  in  order  to  seek  refugo  ^io  Italj^ 
caused  him  to  be  apprehended  at  Geneva^  in  the 
year  1553,  and  had  an  accusation  of  blasphemy 
brought  against  him  before  the  council  \d\.  The 
issue  of  this  accusation  was  fatal  to  S£r.v£tus»  who 
adhering  resolutely  to  the  opinions  he  had  em- 
braced, was,  by  a  public  sentence  of  the  court, 
declared  an  obstinate  heretic,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  condemned  to  the  flames*  For  it  is  ob- 
servable, that,  at  this  time,  the  ancient  laws  that 
bad  been  enacted  against  heretics  by  the  emper^ 
or  Frederic  II.  and  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
newed after  his  reign,  were  still  in  vigour  at  Gene* 
va.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
learned  and  ingenious  sufferer  was  worthy  of  a 
better  fate ;  though  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  faults  were  neither  few  nor  trivial ;  since 
it  is  well  known,  that  his  excessive  arrogance  was 
accompanied  with  a  malignant  and  contentious 
spirit,  an  invincible  obstinacy  of  temper,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  fanaticism  [ej. 

V.The 

Jtj*  [/]  This  accusation  vra«5  brought  against  Scrvetus  by  a 
person,  who  lived  in  Calvin^s  family  as  a  serrant  'y  and  this  cir* 
cum^tance  displeased  many. 

ft^  [^J  Dr  Moshcim  refers  the  reader  here,  in  a  note,  to  an 
ample  and  cuiious  history  of  Scrvetus,  composed  by  him  in  the 
German  language,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at 
Helms tod:^  m  410,  in  the  year  1748,  and  the  second,  ^ith  con- 
siderable additions,  at  the  same  place,  the  year  following.  Those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  will  find  a 
full  account  of  this  singular  man,  and  of  his  extraordinary 
history,  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  composed  under  the  in- 
spection of  Dr  Moshcim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt  under 
the  following  title  :  Hrstorla  Mlchaeflr  Serveti^  eptom^ 
Prtssiile  'Jo,  Ldur.  Mosheimee^  yilbaie^  &c.  pUcUo  Docto- 
rum  erantini  pttblicc  exfionit  \i}LSK\c^%  ab  Allwakrdkn'. 
There  is  an  accurate  history  of  this  unhappy  man  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work,  entitled,  Memoirs  of  Literature^  contain- 
ijig  a  IW'ikly  Account  of  the  State  of  Learnings  both  at  borne  and 

abroad* 
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V.  The  religious  system  that  Servetus  hade  e  n  t* 
struck  out,  of  a  wild  and  irregular  fancy,  vvas,  in-  se^^iu 
deed,  singular  in  the  highest  degree.    The  great-  part  11  * 
est  part  of  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his'     ^  '"^ 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  universe,  the  na-xnucoiscxm 
tureo/God,  and  the  nature  of  things,  which  were^^^"^ 
equally  strange  and  chimerical.     Thus  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unfold,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrine  of  this 
unhappy  man ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  detail  ren- 
der it  uitelligible  in  all  its  branches.     He  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine 
of  Christ  bad  been  entirely  lost,  even  before  the 
council  of  Nice ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  had  never  been  delivered  with  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  precision  and  perspicuity  in  any 
period  of  the  church.     To  these  extravagant  as- 
sertions he  added  another  still  more  so,  even  that 
he  himself  had  received  a  commission  from  above 
to  reveal  anew  this  divine  doctrine,  and  to  explain 
it  to  mankind.     His  notions  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  were  obscure  and  chimerical  beyond  all 
measure,  and  amounted  in  general  to  the  follow- 
ing 

abroad.  This  was  composed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche,  i*'^ 
Tvas  afterwards  augmented  by  him,  and  translated  into  French 
in  his  Bibliotbeque  yin^loise,  torn.  ii.  part  1.  article  vii.  p.  76- — 
There  is  al^  an  account  of  Servetuii  given  by  Mackenzie,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Li'oes  and  characters  of  the  most  eminent 
Writers  of  the  Scots  nation^  which  was  published  at  Elmburgb 
in  the  year  1708.  To  these  we  may  add  ^n  Impartial  History 
of  Servetus,  &.c.  written  by  an  anonymous  author,  and  publish- 
ed  at  Lontlon  \\\  1724. 

It  Is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  the  case  of 
Svrvctus,  whose  death  will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
character  (jf  that  great  and  eminent  Reformer.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  alleged,  not  to  efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  hinisclt  at  once  of 
that  persecuting  spirit,  which  had  been  so  long  nourished  and 
sUcngtlicneJ  by  the  popish  religion  in  which  hq  v.as  educated. 
It  was  a  rcniainlng  portion. of  the  spirit  of  p*)pery  in  the  breast 
of  Calvin  that  kindled  hi^  unchristian  zeal  against  the  wret^ed 
iicrvclus. 


/  !      '.. 
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<?  £  N  T.ing  propositions:  That  the  Z^^^.beforethe  cresr 
sifT^ik  **  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  world,  had  produced  withio  bimtelf 
t>ARi  u.  *<  two  personal  r^presefUationSf  ox  manners  f^exui^. 
^^  '       "  tff;^^  [/],  which  w^re  to  b?  th^  mediumoi  iDter«« 
<<  course  between  him  a|id  paortals,  and  by  whom 
^'  consequently,  he  was  to  reveal  bis  will,  and  to 
*\  display  his  mercy  and  bepeJScence  to  the  chiU 
^\  dren  of  men;  that  these  two  representatives  were 
*^  the  Word  and  (he  fifdy  Ghost  i  that  the  former 
was  united  to  the  man  CHRisTt  who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the 
*\  divine  will j  and  that,  on  this  account^  Christ 
might  be  properly  called  God ;  that  the  Hxdy 
Spirit  directed  the  course,  and  animated  the 
*V  whole  system  of  nature ;  and  more  especially 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men  wise  councils, 
virtuous  propensities,  and  divine  feelings;  aa4, 
finally,  that  these  two  Representations  were  to 
cease  after  the  destruction  of  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  to  be  absorbed  into  thp  substance  of 
the  Deity^  from  whence  th^y  )2ad  been  fpriQ!^.?. 
This  is,  at  least,  a  general  sketch  of  th^  doctrine 
of  Servetus,  wjio,  however,  did  not  always  ex- 
plain his  system  in  the  same  manner,  nor  take  a- 
ny  pi^ins  to  avoid  inconsistencies  ^nd  contradic- 
tions ;  and  who  frequently  expressed  himself  in 
such  ambiguous  terms,  that  it   is   extremely  dif^ 
iicult  to  learn  from  them  his  true  sentiments.  His 
system  of  morality  agreed  in  many^  circumstances 
with  that  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  whom  he  also  imi. 
tated  in  censuring,  with  the  utmost  severity,  tbe^ 
custom  of  Infant-Baptism. 
Other  An-       VL  The  pompous  plans  of  Reformation,  that 
tj-Triniu-  i^ad  been  formed  by  Servetus,  were  not  onlv  dis- 
concerted,  but  even  fell  into  oblivion,  after  the 

death 

BS*  [y]  These  representations^  or  manners  of  existence^  Ser- 
vetus also  called  (tconomies^  dispensations^  dispositions^  Sec,  for 
he  ofica  chati^cd  bis  tcnas  in  unfolding  fais  visionary  sjrstc.o. 
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dkath  of  their  author.  He  was,  indeed,  according^  e^n  t.. 
to  vulgar  report,  supposed,  to  have  left  behind  skct  ih. 
him  a  considerable  number  of  disciples ;  and  we  *'^^^  ^'' 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  doctors  of  this  century, 
many  compliunts  and  apprehensions  that  seem  to 
confirm  this  silpposition,  and  would  persuade  us, 
that  Servktus  had  really  founded  a  sect;  ytt^ 
when  this  matter  is  attentively  examined,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  doubts  whether  this  man 
left  behind  him  any  one  person  that  might  pro- 
perly be  called  his  true  disciple.  For  those  who 
were  denominated  Servetians  by  the  theological 
writers  of  this  century,  not  only  differed  from 
Ser VITUS  in  many  points  (rf'doctrinei  but  itiso 
varied  widely  from  him  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  Which  was  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
.point  of  his  theological  system*  Valentine 
Gentilis^  a  Neapolitan,  who  suffered  'death'  at 
Bern f  in  the  year  1566,  adopted  the  Arieu' hypo- 
thesis, and  not  that  of  Sekvetus,  as  many  wri- 
ters have  imagined;  for  his  only  error  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  considered  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Qbosti  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  [g].  Nearly 
allied  to  this,  was  the  doctrine  of  MAtxHEVir 
Gribalbi,  a  lawyer,  whom  a  timely  death,  in 
the  year  15  66,  saved  from  thfe  severity  of  an  ecclew 
siastical  tribunal,  that  was  r^ady  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  him  on  account  of  his  errors; 
for  he  supposed  thitdivine  ;z^j/i/r^' divided  into  tbree 
€tern^  spirits^  which  were  distinguished  from  each 
.4)tber^  not  only  by  number,  but  also  by  subordinu^ 
4ion  [b].  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  part- 
'  ^  *  '■     •  ticular 

.  f^]  S^  BsyleS  Dicttonwrj,  at  the  article  Gentilis.-^^Spon. 
ti'a^.de  Geneve^  livr.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p.  80. — Sandii  Bibiioth.  Anti^ 
Trinit.  p.  26.— Lamy,  Histoire  du  Socinitinisme^  part  II.  ch. 
Ti.  p.  251.— FucsK  Reformations  Beytrage^  torn.  v.  p.  381. 
-  [A]  Sandii  Btblioth,  Anri-Trinit.  p.  17. — Lamy,  ioc,  ciu 
f  art  H.  ch.  vii.  p.  257. — Spon,  /oc.  cit,  torn,  Ii.  p.  85.  pot.— 
Hitlerui,  in  Muuc  Xigarino,  torn.  ii.  p.  i  14. 
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c  E  N  T.ticulorcharge  that  was  brought  against  Alciat,  to 
si^^  m.  '^^itive  of  Fiedmcmt,  and  Sylvester  Tellius,  who 
PAfci  n.  were  banished  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Ge-- 
neva^  in  the  year  1559;  nor  do  we  know,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  the  errors  that  were  cm- 
braced  by  Paruta,  Leonardi,  and  others  [1],  who 
were  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Servetus. 
It  is,  however,  more  than  probable,  that  hone  of 
the  persons  now  mentioned  were  the  disciples  of 
Servetus,  or  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  that  vi- 
sionary innovator.     The  same  thing  may  be  af- 
firmed with  respect  to  Gonesius,  who  is  said  to 
have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  that  unhappy  man, 
and  to  haVe  introduced  it  into  Poland  [k\  ;  for, 
though  he  maintained  some  opinions  that  really 
resembled  it  in  some  of  its  points ;  yet  his  man- 
ner of  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  Servetus. 
Erraoeoiis       VII.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  persons,  now 
iccounuof  mentioned,  professed  that  form  or  system  of  theo- 

the  onein  *  i       •     i 

ofSociman.  lOglCal 

isBu  [f  ]  For  an  account  dT  these,  and  other  penons  of  the  same 

cla^,  see  Sandius,  Lamy,  and  aLto  LubieniBcius,  hi$  Hw^rm 
Reformat,  Po/ontde^  lib.  u.  cap.  v.  p.  96«-— There  is  a  particu- 
lar and  ample  account  of  Alciat  given  by  Bayle,  in  the  fint 
volume  of  his  Dictionary ;  see  also  Spon,  loc,  cit.  torn.  ii.  p. 
85.86. 

[k'\  This  is  confirmed  upon  the  authority  of  Wissowatius  and 
Lubieniecius  \  but  the  very  words  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  us  upon  what  grounds.  These  words  (Hift.  Reform 
mat.  Poion.  cap.  vi.  p.  1 1 1.)  are  as  follows  :  "  Is  serveti  sen- 
tenUam  de  pras-eminentia  patris  in  patriam  attulit,  eamque  non 
dissimulavit,*^  i'.  e»  Gonesius  introduced  into  Poland  the  c^- 
fiicm  embraced  by  Servetus  in  relation  to  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Father,  and  was  by  no  means  studious  to  conceal  it.  Who 
now  docs  not  sec,  that,  if  it  was  the  ftre-eminenfe  of  the  Father 
that  Gonesius  maintained,  he  must  have  differed  considerably 
from  Servetus,  whose  doctnne  removed  all  real  distinction  in 
tlie  divine  nature  ?  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Sandius 
(/(?r.  cit.  p.  40.)  concerning  the  sentiments  of  Gonesius  j  since 
it  is  from  this  writer,  that  Lamy  has  borrowed  the  greatest 
part  of  what  he  has  advanced  in  his  Histoire  de  SotintMnUme^ 
^m.  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  278. 
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logical  doctrine,  that  is  properly  called  Sociniim^c  £  n  r. 
wm,  the  origin  of  which  is,  by  the  writers  of  that  si^-I^  m. 
sect,  dat^d  from  the  year  1546,  and  placed  in  Italy.  Pa&t  xl 
These  writers  tell  us,  that,  in  this  very  year,* 
above  forty  persons  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  genius,  and  still  more  by  their 
generous  zeal  for  truth,  held  secret  assemblies,  at 
di&rent  times^  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Vicenzay  in  which  they  deliberated 
concerning  a  general  reformation  of  the  received 
systems  of  religion,  and,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, undertook  to  refute  the  peculiar  doctrines 
that  were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the  So- 
cinians. They  tell  us  further,  that  the  principal 
members  of  this  clandestine  society,  were  L^u- 
us,  SociNus,  Alciat,  Ochinus,  Paruta,  and  Gen- 
TiLis  ;  that  their  design  was  divulged,  and  their 
meetings  discovered,  by  the  temerity  and  impru- 
dence of  somf^  of  their  associates ;  that  two  €)£ 
them  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death ;  while 
the  rest,  being  dispersed,  sought  a  refuge  in 
Switzerland^  Germany^  Moravia^  and  other  coun* 
tries,  and  .  that  Socinus,  after  having  wandered 
up  and  down  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  went  into 
Poland y  first  in  the  year  1551,  and  afterwards  in 
1558,  and  there  ^owed  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  grew  apace,  and  pro- 
duced a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  [/]•     Such  is 

the 

[/]  Sec  tbc  Bihliotbeea  AntuTrinit,  p.  18  &  25.  of  Sandius, 
vAo  mentions  some  writings  that  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
published  by  the  clandestine  society  of  pretended  Reformers  at 
Venice  and  Vicen%a  j  though  the  truth  of  this  supposition  is  ex- 
tremely dubious  J — Andr.  "Wissowatii  Narttuio  quomodo  in 
Poioma  Reformati  ab  Unitariis  sefnirati  sunt,  which  is  subjoined 
to  the  Btb/iotb.  of  Sandius,  p.  2*9,  210. — The  reader  may 
likewise  consult  Lubieniecius,  Histor,  Reformat.  Folon.  lib.  iu 
cap.  i.  p.  38.  who  intimates,  that  he  took  this,  account  of  the 
origin  of  Socinianism  from  the  manuscript  Comment  ana  of 
Budzinus,  and  his  Life  of  Laelius  Socinus.  Sec  also  Sam. 
PjTzipcoviui,  i«  Vita  Sqcini, 
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c  £  M  T.  the  accdunt  of  the  origin  of  Socinianism,  thai 
8e!^t^iii  is  gene;  ally  given  by  the  writers  of  that  sect.  To 
Part  il  asscit  r  hat  It  is,  in  every  circumstance,  fictitious 
and  false,  would  perhaps  be  going  too  &r;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  system  of  religion,  commonly  called  Hocim^ 
anism,  Was  neither  invented  nor  drawn  up  in  those 
meetings  at  Venice^  and  Ficenza^  that  ImTc  now 
been  mentioned  [m]. 

vm.  Whiles 

Im']  See  Gustav.  Gcorg.Ztltom Hit torisCfypio^Socmimmismn 
jiltorj'niy  cap.  ii.  sect.  xH.  p.  321.  note.  ■  This  writef  seems 
to  think  that  the  inquiries  that  have  hitherto  been  made  into 
this  affiair  are  hj  no  means  satisfactbry  \  and  he  theicfoit 
wishes  that  some  men  of  learning,  equal  to  the  task,  would 
examine  the  subject  anew.— lliis,  indted,  were  much  to  be 
wished.  In  the  i^ean  time,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few 
observations,  which  may  perhi4>s,  contribute  to  cast  some  light 
upon  this  matter.  That  there  was,  in  reality,  such  a  society 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  far  from  being  improbabk. 
Many  circumstances  and  relations  prove  sufficiently,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Reformation  had  taken  place  in  G«rmjry, 
secret  assemblies  were  held,  and  measures  psoposed^  in  sevcnl 
provinces  that  were  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  j^osar,  widi 
a  view  to  combat  the  errors  and  superstition  of  the  times. '  ft 
is  also,  in  a  more  espcciil  manner,  probable,  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Vetitce  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations  5  since  it 
is  w^ell  known,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Venetians  at  thif 
time,  though  they  had  no  personal  attachment  to  Luther, 
approved,  nevertheless,  of"  his  design  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
state  of  religion,  and  wished  well  to  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  native  and  primitive  sinf- 
plicity.  It  is  farther  highly  credible,  that  these  (issemblies 
were  interrupted  and  dispersed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  papal 
emissaries,  that  some  of  their  members  were  apprehended  and 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight.  AU 
this  is  probable  enough  \  but  it  is  extremely  improbable,  nay 
utterly  incredible,  that  all  the  persons,  ^yho  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  these  assemblies,  wxre  really  so.  And  I  there- 
fore adopt  willingly  the  opinion  of  those  who  affirm,  that  ma- 
ny persons,  who,  in  after-times,  distinguished  themselves  ^om 
the  multitude  by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  im  Umitj^ 
were  considered  as  members  of  the  Venetian  society,  by  igno- 
rant writers,  who  looked  upon  that  society  as  the  source  and 
nursery  of  ibe  whole  Unitarian  sect.  It  is  certain,  for  in- 
stance, that  Ochinus  is  erroneously  placed   among  the  mem- 

bert 
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.    Vin.  While,  therefore,  we  reject  this  inaccu-  cent: 
irate  account  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  it  SE^^rfr. 

V       ,  is    PARTH-y 

bcw  of  the  famous  soci^y  now  mt^oned  )  for,  not  to  insist  .^T^-^^T^ 
iipon  the  circumstance,  that  it.  is  not  sufficiently  clear  whether q^:^,;^  ^^ 
he  was  really  a  Socinian  or  not,  it  appears  undeniably,  from  Souuiau* 
the  Annates  Capuemorumoi  BoVERlUs,  as  well  as  from  other  itnu 
unquestionable  testimonies,  that  be  left  Italy  so  early  as  the 
^car  1543,  and  went  from  thence  to :Geneva.  See  a  siiigulaf 
}x>ok,  entitled.  La  Guerre  Seraftbiquej  on  tHistoi^e  des  pcrile 
fu^a  eotsrus  ia  Barie  dei  Capuchins^  Uvr.  iii.  p.  191.  216— 
'What  I  have  said  of  QcHiKUS  inay  be  cohtidently  a£Brmed 
with  respect  to  L«lius  Socinus,  who,  though  reported  tO 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  society  now  under  consideration, 
^vas  eeitainly  never  present  at  any  of  its  meetings.  For  how 
can  we  suppose  that  a  young  man,  only  one-and-twenty  yeari 
old,  would  leave  the  place  or  his  nativity,  repair  to  Venice  or 
Vicen%aj  and  that  without  any  other  view  than  the  pleasure  of 
disputing  freely  on  certain  points  of  religion  •  ?  Or  haW  could 
it  happen,  that  a  youth  of  such  unexperienced  years  should 
•cquire  such  a  high  degree  of  influttice  and  authority,  as  to 
obtun  the  first  rank,  and  the  principal  direction,  in  an  assem- 
bly coniposed  of  so  many  eminently  learned  and  ingenioui 
men  ?  Besides;  from  the  Life  of  Li:Lius,  which  is  still  extant^ 
and  from  other  testimcfrfies  of  good  authority,  it  is  easy  to  shewv 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  improvement,  aind  the  hope  of  being 
aided,  in  his  inqfuiries  after  truth,  by  the  conversation  of  learned 
men  in  foreign  nations,  that  induced  him -to  leave  Italy  ^  an4. 
liot  the  apprehension  of  persecution  sKnd  death,  as  some  have 
Imagined.  It  is  also  ciltain^  that  he  returned  irito  his  native 
country  afterward?,  and,  in  the  year  1551,  remained  some  time, 
^t  Sienna^  while  his  father  lived  at  Bologna.  See  his  letter  to 
BuULlNGER,  in  the  Museum  Heiveticum^  tom.  v.  p.  489*  Now 
surely  it  canxfot  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  man  in  his  senses 
would  return  to  a  country  from  whence,  but  a  few  years  before,' 
tit  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  a 
f)abarous  inquisition  and  a  violent  death.  . 
'y  But,  waving  this  question  for  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  all 
^e  accounts,  we  have  from  the  Socinians,  concerning  tliis 
£mious  assembly  of  Venice  and  Vicenza^  and  the  members  of 
which  It  was  composed,  to  be  true  and  exact  •,  yet  it  renuuns 
to  be  proved,  that  the  Socjnian  systeAi  of  doctrine  was  invented 
and  drawn  up  in  that  assembly.  This  the  Socinian  writers 
maintain  *,  and  this,  as  the  case  appears  to  me,  may  be  safely 

(^  \  Is  Kuth  %  nippnntioD  really  »o  absurd  ?  If  not  a  spirit  of  cnthuiiam^' 
(Or  even  an  uncoaimoa  degree  of  zeal,  adequate  to  the  pruductloi)  of  such 
flA  effect  ?  % 

Vol.  IV.  K  k  denied. 
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c  K  N  T  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  substitute  a  better  in  ity 
Sect  iu.  placcj  and,  indeed,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
PartIl  Socinian  doctrine  seem  easy  to  be  traced  out  by 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
church  during  this  century.  There  were  certain 
sects  and  doctors,  against  whom  the  zeal,  vigil- 
ance and  severity  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists,  were  united,  and,  in  opposing  whose 
settleiiient  and  progress,  these  three  communions, 
forgetting  their  dissensions,  joined  their  most  vi- 
gorous counsels  and  endeavours.     The  objects  of 

their 

denied.     For  the  Socinian  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
later  date  than  this  assembly  ;  it  aho  passed  through  different 
hands,  and  was,  during  many  years,  reviewed  and  corrected 
by  men  of  learuiog  and  genius,  and   thus  underwent  various 
changes  and  improvements  before  it  was  formed  into  a  regular, 
permiioent,  and  connected  system.     To  be  convinced  of  this, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  opinions,  doctrines, 
and  reasonings,  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  famous  so- 
ciety, so  often  mentioned  ^  which  vary  in  such  a  itrikiug  man- 
ner, as   shew  manifestly  that  this  society  had  no  fixed  views, 
jior  had  ever  agreed  upon  any  consistent  form  of  doctrine. 
We  learn,  moreover,  from  many  circumstances  in  the  life  and 
transaction*-  of  Lselius  Socinus,  that  this  man  had  not,  when 
he  left  Italy,  laid  the  plan  of  a  regular  system  of  religion ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that,  for  many  years  afterwards,  his  time 
was  spent  in  doubting,  inquiring,  and  disputing  \  and  that  his 
ideas  of  religious  matters  were  extremely  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.    So  that  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  man  died 
ii;  this  state  of  hesitiitjon  and   uncertainty,  before  he  had  re- 
duced his  notions  to  any  consistent  form.  As  to  Gribaldi  and 
Alciat,  who  have  been  alieady  mentioned,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  inclined  towards  the  Arian  system,  and  did  not  entertain 
such  low  ideas  of  the  person  and  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
those  that  are  adopted  among  the  Socinians.     From  all  this 
it  appears  abundantly  evident,  that  these  Italian  ReformerS| 
if  their  famous  society  evcL-  existed  in  reality  (which  I  admit 
here  as  a  probable  supposition  rather  than  as  a  fact  sufficiently 
attested)  were  dispersed  and  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  a 
voluntary  exile,  before   they  had  agreed  about  any  regular 
syfitem  of  religious  doctrine.     So  that  this  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Socinianism  is  rather  imaginary  than  real,  though  it  hat 
been  inconsiderately  adopted  by  many  writers.     Fueslin  has 
■aUeged  several  arguments  against  it  in  his  German  work^  en* 
:jLi\\zik  Refi^rmatiQns  Beytragen^  torn.  iii.  p.  327. 
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their  common  aversion,  -were  the  Anabaptists^  andc  e  n  t. 
those  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  g^^^^^jjj^ 
a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  To  avoid  Part  il 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  such  a  formidable 
opposition,  great  numbers  of  both  classes  retired 
into  Poland,  from  this  persuasion,  that  in  a  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  were  passionately  fond  of 
freedom,  religious  liberty  co aid  not  fail  to  lind  a 
refuge.  However,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  circumspection  and  prudence,  and 
explained  their  sentiments  with  mucti  caution 
and  a  certain  mixture  of  disguise,  not  knowing 
surely  what  might  happen,  nor  how  far  their  opi- 
nions would  be  treated  with  indulgence.  Thus 
they  lived  in  peace  and  quiet  during  several 
years,  mixed  with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists^ 
who  had  already  obtained  a  solid  settlement  in 
Poland^  and  who  admitted  them  into  their  com- 
munion, and  even  into  the  assemblies  where  their 
public  deliberations  were  held*  They  were  not, 
however,  long  satisfied  with  this  state  of  con- 
straint, notwithstanding  the  privileges  with  which 
it  was  attended;  but,  having  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  friendship  of  several  noble  and  o*. 
pulent  families,  they  began  to  act  with  more  spi- 
rit, and  even  to  declare  in  an  open  manner,  their 
opposition  to  certain  doctrines  that  were  gener- 
ally received  among  Christians.  Hence  arose  vi- 
olent contests  between  them  and  the  Swiss,  or 
Reformed  churches,  with  which  they  had  beeii 
principally  connected*  These  dissensions  drew 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  occasioned, 
in  the  year  1565,  a  resolution  of  the  diet  of  P^- 
trikow^  ordering  the  innovators  to  separate  them- 
selves trom  the  churches  already  mentioned,  and 
to  form  a  distinct  congregation  or  sect  [ri].  These 

founders 

[«]  Lamy,   Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  part  I.  chap.  vi.  &c. 
^.  16*.— Stoinii  Epitome  Originis  Unitariorum  in  Polonia,  arud 

K  k  a  Sandium 
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CENT,  founders  of  the  Socinian  church  were  commtxAf 
«ECT  m.  called  Pinczovians,  from  the  town  in  which  thr 
^AtT  II.  heads  of  their  sect  resided.     Hitherto,  indeed^ 
*~*^'       they  had  not  carried  matters  ^  far  as  they  did 
afterwards;  for  they  professed  chiefly  the  Arian 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  nature,  maintain^ 
ing  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  two  dis- 
tinct natures,  begotten  by  God  the  Father^  and 
subordinate  to  him  [o}. 
The  pro-        I>^.  iThc  fJmtarians,  being  thus  separated  from 
S^iln!*  ^^^  other  rcKgious  societies  in  Poland,  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  both  of  an  internal  and 
external  kind.     From  without,  they  were  threat- 
ened with  a  formidable  prospect  arising  from  the 
united  efforts  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  to  crush  their  infant  sect.     From  within, 
they  dreaded  the  effects  of  intestine  discord,  which 
portended  the  ruin  of  their  gommuftity  before 
It   could  airive  at  any  measure  of  stabiKty  or 
consistence.  This  latter  apprehension  was  too  well 
grounded ;  fot,  as  yet,  they  had  agreed  upon  no 
regular  system  of  principles,  which  might  serve 
As  a  centre  and  bond  of  union.     Some  of  them 
chose  to  persevere  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians^ 

and 

SandKuDy  p.  i83.->^Georg.  Schomatmi  Testamentumj  apod 
iundeniy  p.  194. — Andr.  Wissowatius  de  Separati^nt  Vnuitr, 
s  Reformaiisy  ibid.  p.  2 11,  212.— Lubieniccius,  Histor.  Re^ 
format.  Folonic^,  lit),  ii*  cap.  vi.  p.  III.  cap.  viii.  p.  144. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  15S. 

[<?]  T)iis  will  appear  abundantly  evident  to  all  sucb  as  con* 
suit,  uith  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  the  writers  mentioned 
in  tbe  preceding  note.  It  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  all 
those,  who  then  called  themselves  Unitarian  Brethreftydid  not 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  concerning  the  Divine  Nature.^ 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  that  sect  adopted  the 
notions  relating  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  Christ,  that  were 
in  after-times,  peculiar  to  the  Socinian«^  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  however,  embraced  the  Arian  system,  and  aBirmcd, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  created  before  the  formation  of 
the  woild,  by  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  was  much  iiifcrior/ 
ocvcriheless,  in  dignity  and  perfcctiof). 
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and  to  pit)ceed  no  further  j  and  these  were  called  c  e  n  T^ 
Farnovians  [p].  Others,  more  adventurous,  went  s^^^iv. 
much  greater  lengths,  and  attributed  to  Christ  partIl 
almost  no  other  rank  or  dignity  than  those  of  a  * 
divine  messenger,  and  of  a  true  prophet.  A 
third  class,  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of 
fiudneians  [^],  vtrent  still  further ;  declaring  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  an  ordinary  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  that, 
consequently,  he  was  no  proper  object  of  divine 
worship  or  adoration  [r].  There  was  also  among 
these  people  several  fanatics,  who  were  desirous 
of  introducing  into  the  society  the  discipline  of 
enthusiastic  Anabaptists  ;  such  as  a  community 
of  goods,  an  equality  of  ranks,  and  other  ab- 
surdities of  the  same  nature  [/].  Such  were  the 
disagreeable  and  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
the  Unitarians  were  placed,  during  the  infancy 
of  their  sect,  and  which  no  doubt,  rendered  their 
situation  extremely  critical  and  perplexing.*  But 
they  were  happily  extricated  out  of  these  diffi- 
<:ulties  by  the  dexterity  and  resolution  of  certain 
of  their  doctors,  whose  eflforts  were  crowned  with 
singular  success,  on  account  of  the  credit  and  in- 
fluence they  had  obtained  in  Poland.  These 
Unitarian  doctors  suppressed  in  a  little  time,  the 
factions  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  commu- 
nity, erected  flourishin  gcongregations  at  Cracow^ 
Lublin  J  Pinczow^  Lucky  Smila  [/J  (a  town  belong- 

K  k  3  ing 

B5*  C^]  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Farnovians^ 
•cc  sect.  xxii.  of  this  chapter. 

^  [f  ]  Sec  the  part  of  this  chapter  referred  to  in  the  pre-  ' 
ceding  note. 

[r]  Vita  j^ndr,  Wissowatii  in  Sandil  Bibliotb,  Anti-Trin,  p. 
226.— As  also  Sandius  in  Simone  Budnao^  P*  54« 

V]  Lubicniecii  Htst,  Reform.  Polon,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  24a. 

[/]  Mart.  Adelt,  Uistoria  Arianismi Smij^liennSyGed,  1741, 
in  8vo. 
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c;g  N  T.ing  to  the  famous  Dudith  [f/],)  and  in  several 
Sr^T^'n*  other  places  both  in  Poland  arid  Lithuania^  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  their  produc- 
tions, and  those  of  their  brethren,  without  molest- 
ation or  restraint  \w].  All  these  advantages  were^ 
crowned  by  a  signal  niark  of  liberality  and  muni-  • 
ficence,  they  received  from  Jo.  Sienienius,  pala- 
tine of  Podo/ia,  who  gaye  them  a  settlement  in  the 
city  o£  Racowy  which  he  had  himself  built,  in  the 

year 

It^  [w]  This  Dudith,  who  was  certainly  oric  of  the  most 
learned  and  cnanent  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Buda,  in  the  year  1 533  *,  and  after  having  studied  in  the  most  fa- 
mous univers'ties,  and  travelled  through  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  was  named  to  the  bishoprick  of  Tinia  by  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand,  and  made  privy  counsellor  to  that  prince.     He 
had,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
orators,  acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  that 
in  all  public  deliberations  he  carried  every  thing  before  him.  In 
the  council,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
of  the  Hungarian  clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy  against  se- 
veral abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  the  pope,  being  informed  there- 
of by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  recal  him,      Ferdi- 
nand complied  j  but  havii.g  iieard  Dudith 's  report  of  what  pass- 
ed in  that  famous  cbuncil,  he  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  re- 
wardttd  him  with  the  bishoprick  of  Chonat.       He  afterwards 
married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  resign- 
ed his   bishoprick  ;    the    emperor,  however,  still  continued  bis 
friend  and  j)r(>rcclor.     The  papal  excommunication  \f  as  level- 
led at  his  hf  ad,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt.     Tired  of  tlie 
fopperies  and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to 
Cracow,  where  he  embraced  the  protrstant  religion    publicly, 
after  having  been  for  a  j;ood  while  its  secret  friend.      It  is  said 
that  he  shewed  some  inclination  towards  the  Socinian  svsteni. 
Some  of  his  friends  deny  this  *,  others  confess  it,  but   maintain, 
that  he  afterwards  changed  his  sentiments  in  that  respect.     He 
was  well  uc(juainted  with    several  branches  of   philo>opby  and 
the  mathematics,  with  the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology, 
and  the  civil  law.     He  wa^  such  an  enthusiast ical   admirer  of 
Cicero,  that  he  copied  over  three  times,  with  his  own  hand,  the, 
whole  works    of   that  immortal  author.       He  had   something 
majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in  the  air  of  his  countenance.     His 
life  was  regular  and  virtuous,  his  manners  elegant  and  easy,  and 
his  benevolence  warm  and  extensive. 

[w]  Sancjii  Bibliotbtca  Anti-J'rin,  p.  201. 
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year  1569,  in  the  district  oi Sendomir  [x].     Thisc  en  t. 
extraordinary  favour  was  peculiarly  adapted  to     ^^rVr 
better  the  state  of  the  Unitarians,  who  were,  hi-  ^^^^  y  * 
therto,  dispersed  far  and  wide  in  tie  midst  of  their  ^      m-    ^ 
enemies.    And  accordingly  they  now  looked  upon 
their   religious  establishment  as  permanent  and 
stable,  and  presumed  so  far  upon  their  good  for- 
tune, as  to  declare  Racow  the  centre  of  their  com- 
munity,  where  their  distant  and  dispersed  mem- 
bers might  unite  their,  counsels,  and  hold  their 
deliberations, 

X.  When  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this  promi-A  summary 
sing  situation,  the  first  thing  that  employed  the  at-^^^'.^^** 
tention  and  zeal  of  their  doctors  and   spiritual  they  pro- 
rulers,  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Po^^"***^ 
lish  language,   which  was  accordingly  published 
in   the  year    1572.     They  had,   indeed,  before 
this,  a  Pohsh  version  of  the  sacred  w^ritings,  which 
they  had  composed,  jointly  with  the  Helvetic 
doctors,   in  the  year  1 565,   while  they  lived  in 
communion   with   that  church.     But  after  the 
breach  of  that  communion,  and  the  order  they 
liad  received  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Re- 
formed church,  this  Version  lost  its  credit  among 
them,   as  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  answer  their 
views   [^y].     After  they  had  finished  their  new 
Version,  they  drew  up  a  summary  of  their  religi- 
ous doctrine,  which  was  published  at  Cracow^  in 
the  year  1575^   under  the  title  of  Catechism   or 
Confession  of  the  Unitarians  [z]»  The  system  of  re« 

K  k  4  ligion 

[*]  Sandius,  /oc.  citat.  p.    201.— Lubicniscius,  loc.  cit.  p« 

239.  ^     * 

[  y]  See  a  German  work  of  Ringeltaubc,  entitled  Von  den 
Pohlntschen  Bibeln^  p.  90.  113.  142.  in  which  there  is  a  further 
account  of  the  Polish  interpretations  of  the  Bible  composed  by 
Soclnian  authors. 

[x]  From  this  little  performance,  and  indeed  from  it  alone, 
we  may  learn  with  certainty  the  true  state  of  the  Unitarian  rc- 
figion  before  Faustus  Socinus  5  and,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  find 

that 
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^^vi  ^'^8^^^  ^^^  ^^  contained  in  this  Catech.i$»m«  is  re^ 

^g^]'{{  markable  for  it&siihpUcityi  andis  neither  loaded 

PAirH-  ;  with 

that  It  kas  been  to  f  acTi  as  once  quoted,  or  even  mentioned  b^ 
any  of  xhe  Socinian  writers,  bj'any  historians  who  have  gxrenr 
an  account  of  their  sect,  nos  yet  by  any  of  the  divipes  that  hana 
drawn  the  ]»efi  of  controversy  against  their  religious  system.  I 
9m  almost  inclined  tp  believe,  that  the  Socinians  (when  in  pro^ 
cess  of  tiine  they  had  gained  grouad,  acquired  more  dexterity 
in  the  managen^cnt  of  their  anairs,  and  drawn  up  a  new,  spe« 
cious,  and  srtfid  summary  of  their  doctrine)  were  prudent  e* 
nou^li  to  desire  that  this  primitive  catechism  should  disappear^ 
that  it  might  not  fiunrtish  thek  adversaries  with  an  occasion  of 
accusing  them  of  uiconstanqr  ir«  abandoning  the  tenets  of  thd^ 
ancestors ,  nor  excite  factions  and  divisions  among  themselves^ 
by  inducing  any  of  their  people  to  complain  that  they  had  de* 
Tiated  £rom  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  first  founders.  These 
feasons,  very  probably,  engaged  the  Socinian  doctcvs  to  buy  up 
%l\  the  copies  they  could  ^d,  of  this  original  Con/eisiou^  or  ca# 
iechism,  with  a  view  to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  It  will  not,  there? 
^re,  be  improper  to  give  here  some  accoimt  of  the  form  and 
matter  of  this  first  Socinian  creed,  which  contained  the  doctrine 
of  that  sect  before  the  Racovtan  Catechism  was  composed*  This 
aoeount  will  throw  new  light  upon  a  period  and  branch  of  ecv 
clesiastipal  History  that  are  highly  interesting.  The  original 
Catechism,  now  under  consideration,  which  is  extremely  rarCi 
has  the  following  title  prefixed  to  it :  **  Cathechism,  or  Con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Congregation  assembled  in  Poland,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  crucified  and  raised 
from  the  dead— Deuter.  vi.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
15  one  God— John  viii,  54.  It  is  my  Father— of  whom  ye  say, 
that  he  is  your  God.  Printed  by  Alexander  Turobinus,  bom 
in  the  year  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  1574,"  in  i2mo,  (i). 
We  find,  by  a  passage  at  the  enid  of  the  Preface,  that  this  cu- 
rious Catechism  was  printed  at  Cracow,  for  it  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1574,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  Unitarinhs  had,  at  that  time, 
a  printing-house  at  Cracow,  which  was,  soon  after,  removed  to 
Racow.  ^Alexander  Turobinus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
printer  of  this  little  production,  is  mentioned  by  Sandius  (in  his 
Bibiiotb,  Anti-Trin.  p.  51.)  under  the  denomination  of  Turo- 

binczyck, 
fi)  The  original  title  runs  thus:  "  Catechesisct  Confcssio  fidci  cxrtus  per 
Polouiam  congregati  in  nomine  Jesu  Christi,  Dominc  no«tri  emcifizl  ct  rc- 
suscitati,  Deut.  vj.  Audi.  Israel,  Dominus  Dcus  iiostcr  Deus  unus  Cft,  ]o- 
bannis  viii.  dicit  Jesus :  Qucm  vos  dicitis  vcstrum  esse  Deum.  est  pater  m^ 
it.    Typis  Alcxaodri  Turobiai,  aumo  nati  Jesu  Christi,  filii  Do,  1 5  74.**  in 
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with  scholastic  terms  nor  subtile  discussions ;  but  cent. 
it  nevertheless  breiathes,  in  several   places,  the  3,c|T.ii 

spirit  PAaT^• 
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jb^nczyck,  which  he  undoubtedly  derived  from  Turobia,  a  town  > 

in  the  Palatinate  of  Chehn,  in  Little,  gr  Red  Russia,  Which  was 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  author  of  this  Catechism  wa« 
the  camous  George  vkboman,  as  has  been  evidently  proved 
from  a  piece  entitled,  Schofnanni  Tcstamrntum  (2^,  and  other 
circumstances,  by  Jo.  Adam  Mullcrus,  in  his  Dissert.  De  Vnua" 
riorum  Ca:(ichest  ei  Confgssione  omnium  (3).  The  Prtfiace, 
which  is  composed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,  be- 
gins with  the  follo\\ing  salutation  :  "  To  all  those  who  thirst 
lifter  eternal  salvatiun,  the  little  and  afflicted  flock  in  Poland, 
which  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  sendeth 
greeting  :  praying  most  earnestly  that  grace  and  peace  may  be 
|hed  upon  them  by  the  one  supreme  God  and  Father,  through 
his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cruci- 
fied'' (4).  After  this,  general  salutation,  the  Prefacers  give  an 
ju:count  of  the  rea^^ons  that  engaged  them  to  compose  and  pub- 
lish this  Confession.  The  principal  of  these  reasons  was,  the 
reproaches  and  as^crsioTis  that  were  cast  upon  the  Anabaptists, 
in  several  places  \  from  which  we  learn,  that,  at  this  time,  the 
denomination  of  .innbaptists  was  given  to  those,  who,  in  after 
times,  were  called  Socia'tans.  The  rest  of  this  Preface  is  cm* 
ployed  in  beseeching  the  reader  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  the 
designs  of  the  congregation  are  pious  and  upright,  to  read  with 
attention,  that  he  may  judge  with  discernment,  and  '^  abandon* 
}ng  the  doctrine  of  Babylon,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  Sodom,  to  take  refuge  In  the  arl^  of  Noah,''  i.  e.  among  the 
Unitarian  Brethren. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Catechism  itself,  the  whole  doctrine ' 
of  Christianity  is  reduced  to  six  points.  The  first  relates  to  the 
Nature  of  God,  and  his  sgn  Jesus  Christ  5  the  second  to  Justin 
flcation  ;  the  third  to  Discipline  ;  the  fourth  to  Prayer ;  the 
fifth  to  Baptism  ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  Lord^s  Supper^  These 
six  points  are  explained  at  length,  in  the  following  manner : 
Each  point  is  defined  and  unfolded,  in  general  terms,  in  one 
question  and  answer,  and  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  its  seve- 
ral branches  in  various  questions  and  answers,  in  which  its  dif- 
ferent parts  are  illustrated,  and  confirmed  by  texts  of  Scripture* 

From 
(1)  Thik  testament  is  pablishcd  bjr  Sandias  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trin. 

P-5I-  • 

(.^)  The  Dissertation  of  Mollerus  is  to  be  fottnd  in  acolleftion  of  pieces 

publishttd  by  Bartholomsens  under  the  followiog  title  :  **  Fortge^ezten  nut^ 

Uchen  Ammcrckungeii  voo  allerhand  Materien,*'  part.  xxi.  p.  758. 

,  (4)  Omnibus  salotem  xtcmam  fitientibus,  gratiam  ac  fa'cem  ab  uno  illo 

fltissimo  l>€o  pfitrtfper  unigenitam  ejus  filiom,  Domlnum  nostrum,  Jesuni 

Chriscum  crucmxnm,  ex  animo  precattir  cdetus  eiiguut  et  afflictns  per  Po<» 

tflfuam,  in  nomiiic  ijvtdni  Jem  Chrini  KaBarau  baptixatut* 


■  • 
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C  £  N  T.  spirit  of  Socinianisra,  and  that  even  in  those  partf 
Skct^III  ^^  ^^  which  its  authors  look  upon  as  most  import*- 

Part  U.  ant 

From  this  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  primitive  state  of* 
Socinianism  was  a  state  of  real  infancy  and  weakne&s,that  its  doc* 
tors  were,  by  no  means  distinguished  by  the  depth  or  accuracy 
of  their  theological  knowledge,  and  that  they  instructed  thei^ 
flock  in  a  superficial  manner,  by  giving  them  only  some  vague 
notions  of  certain  leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  rdigicm.  In 
their  definition  of  the  Nature  of  God^  with  which  this  Catechism 
begins,  the  authors  discover  immediately  their  sentiments  concern^ 
ing  Jesus  Christ,  by  declaring  that  he  together  with   all  other 
thiiigs,  is  subject  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  universe.      It 
may  also  be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  these  authors,  that,  in  illustrating  the-  nature  and  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  they  make  not  the  least  mention  of  his.  infinity, 
his  omniscience,  his  immensity,  his  eternity ,  his  omnipotencei 
his  omnipresence,  hts  spirituality,  nor  of  those  other  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  that  surpass  the  compr**hcnsion  of  finite 
minds.     Instead  of  this  they  characterize  the   Supreme  Being 
only  by  his  wisdom,  his  immuitfility,  his  gooc'-i?ss,  and  un- 
bounded dominion   and  empire  over  the  creatures.      By  this 
it   would  seem,  that,  even  in  this  early  period  of  Soc^iniaii- 
ism,   the  rulers  of  that   sect   Lad   adopted   it  as    a   ntia^m, 
that  nothing  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  was  to  be  admit- 
ted into  their  religious  system.— Their  erroneous  notion  con- 
cerning Jesus  Chrlft  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  **  Our 
mediator  before  the  throne  of  God  is  a  man  who  was  formerly 
pro  ni  jcd   to   oar   fathers  by  the   prophets,  and  in  these  latter 
days  uas  bom  of  the  seed  of  Da^'id,  and  whom  God  the  Father 
ha^  made  Lord  and  Chrlit,  that  is,  the   most   perfect    prophet, 
the  mo<!t  holy  prleft,  and  the  most  trimnpha»it  king,  by  whom 
he  created  ^he  mw  world  (5),  by  whom  he  has  sent  peace  upon 
earth,  restored  al!  things  and  reconciled  them  to  himLelf  5    and 
by  whom  also  he  has  bestowed  eternal  hfe  upon  his  elect  ^   to 
the  end  that,  after  the  supreme  God,  we  should  believe  in  him^ 
adore  and  invoke  him,  hear  his  voice,  imitate  his  example,  and 
find  in  him  rest  to  our  souls''  (6).     It  is  here  worthy  of  note, 

that 

(c)  This  expres-ioTi  is  rcmHrlcaUlr  ;  for  thfse  doctors  maintained,  that 
the^^e  declarations  of  Scripture,  wh'ch  rcrTcscnt  the  -^orld  as  formed  by 
Christ,  do  not  rfiat«  to  tii;:  vlsibl*"  world,  but  to  the  restoration  of  mankind 
to  virtiu'  and  h.ippiT!Cf.«  hv  ^hc  Son  of  God.  They  invented  thi»  interpre- 
tation to  prcvcnL  tMrir  being  o^Iigrd  to  acknowledge  the  divine  glory  and 
crc«'-tin^  pow?T  ofi'hv  ist. 

(6)  V.^x.  homo,  nu  Jiator  no^ter  apiul  Ocuni,  patribns  olim  per  prophe- 
tas  pr rjnijssus,  ct  iiltinv.\,  -indcm  tcmporibus  ex  Davidisscmine  natus,  quern 
Dcus  pater  fecit  Doniinum  ct  Christum,  hoc  c^^  pcrfectissimum  prophe- 
tam,  Sanctis  iraum,  sacerdotcm,  inYictissimum  regetti,  per  qiicm  muoduni 
creavit,  omnia  restauravit,  !iecQm  rcconciliavie,  pacificavit,  et  vttam  xter- 
mm  clectis  Mils  donavit :  ut  in  ilium,  poet  Deum  ftlfininiiini,  credamoft,  iL 
lum  adoremus,  invocemus,  audiamus  pro  modulo  QOttro  imitamur,  ct|  Im, 
iil0i  rc^itfoBi  aaiflMhtts  nostril  inTcniamus. 
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ajit  and  fundamental.     Nor  will  this  appear  sur-  c  en  T. 
prising  to  those  who  consider,  that  the  papers  ofg^^i^  jjj^ 

L^Lius  paet  n, 

fhat  although  they  call  Christ  a  most  holy  priest^  and  justify  this 
title  by  citations  from  Scripture,  yet  they  no  where  explain  the 
nature  of  that  priesthood,  whiclr  they  attribute  to  him.— With 
respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  plainly  deny  his  being  a  divine 
person,  and  represent  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  divine  quali- 
ty, or  virtue,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  ;    "  llic 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  energy  or  perfection  of  God,  whose  fulness 
God  the   Father  bestowed  upon   his  only  begotten   Son,  our 
Lord,  that  we,  becoming  his  adopted  children,  might  receive 
of  his  fulness"  (7). — I'hey  express  their  sentiments  concerning 
J,usiiJiLaiion  in  the  ensuing  terms  :  ''  Justification  consists  in  the 
remission  of  all  our  past  sins,  through  the  mere  grace  and  mer- 
cy of  God,  in  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  our  me-  . 
rits  and  works,  and  in  consequence  of  a  lively  faith,  as  also  in 
the  certain  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  the  true  and  unfeigned  a-  . 
mendment  of  our  lives  and  conversations,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  e-  • 
dification  of  our  neighbours"  (8).      As  by  this  inaccurate  de- 
finition justification  comprehends  in  it  amendment  and  obedience, 
ho  is  the  explication  of  this  point  our  authors  break  in  upon  the  * 
following  one,  which  relates  to  Discipline^  and  lay  down  a  short 
summary  of  moral  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in  a  few  precepts, 
iipid  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  in  their  moral  injunctions,  that  they 
prohibit  the  taking  of  qaths  and  the  repelling  of  injuries.     As 
to  what  regards  Ecclesiastical  Discipline^  they  define  it  thus  : 
^*  Ecclesiastical  discipline  consists  in  calling  frequently  to  the 
remembrance  of  every  individual,  the  duties  that  are  incumbent 
upon  them  in  admonishing,  first   privately,   and  afterwards,  if- 
this  be  ineffectual,  in  a  public  manner  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, such  as  have  sinned  openly  against  God,  or  offended  their 
neighbour  *,  and,  lastly,  in  excluding  from  the  commuiuon  of • 
the  church  the  obstinate  and  impenitent,  that,  being  thus  cover- 
ed with  shame,  they  may  be  led  to  repentance,  or,  if  they  remain 
unconverted,  may  be  damned  eternally"  (9).     By  their  further 

explication 

(7)  Spiritos  Mnctu^  est  virtus  Dei,  cujm  plenitudincm  dedit  Deus  pater 
filio  !tuo  unigcnito.  Domino  nostro,  ut  ex  ejus  plenitudine  nos  adoptivi  ac- 
cip'jrcmu*. 

(8)  Justificatio  est  ex  mcra  gratia,  per  Dominum  nostrum  Jcsum  Chrit-^ 
turn,  ^ine  operibus  et  mcritig  nostris,  omnium  'prxtcritorum    peccatonun 
n«  trorum  in  viva  fide  remi<isio,  vit.tque  xtern.-e  indubitata  expoctatio  et  aux^ 
ilio  spiritus   Dei  vitz  iiostr.e  non  simulata,  sed  vera  correctio,  ad  gloriam 
Dei  putrid  no.«tri  et  xdificationem  proximofum  nostrorum. 

(9)  Disciplina  ecclesiastica  est  officii  siiigulornm  frequens  commemora* 
He  et  peceanttam  contra  Deum  vel  proximum  primum  privata,  deinde  c 
tifun  pubiicB,  coram  toto  cceta,  ccnnmonefactio,  denique  pertinacium  a 
communione  saocforum  alienatio^  ut  pudore  tuffttii  CQliVffUDtyTi  W|ti  4 
Boliot,  aetanum  damneotur.  '  ^       . 
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pBNT.LjELius  SoeiNUs,  which  he  undoubtedly  left 
«B^^ui.  behind  htm  in  Poland^  were  in  the  hands  of  many  j 
Pa^t^i.  and  that,  by  the  perusal  of  them,  the  Arians,  who 
bad  formerly  the  upper  hand  in  the  communiQf 
of  the  Unitarians,  were  engaged  to  change  their 
sentiments  concerning  the  nature  and  mediation  of 

Christ. 

explication  of  the  point  relating  to  eccletjiastical  disciplme,  we 
'see  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  their  notions  of  that  matter 
were.  For  they  treat  in  the  £rst  place,  cpnceming.the  goYero« 
xnent  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  whom  they  divide  into  hif 
shdps,  deacons,  elders,  and  widows.  After  this  they  enumer- 
ate, at  length,  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  old  and  young, 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  citizens  and  magi« 
strates^  poor  and  rich  \  and  conclude  with  what  relates  to  the 
admonishing '  of  offenders,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  com^ 
munion  of  the  church,  in  case  of  obstinate  impenitence.  Their 
sentiments  conderning  Frayer^  are,  generally  speaking,  sound 
and  rational.  *  But'  in  their  notion  of  Ba^tism^  they  dififer  from 
other  Christian  churches  in  this,  that  they  make  it  to  coniist 
in  immertion  or  dipping,  and  tmersiom  or  rising  again  oat  cf 
the  water,  and  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  administered  xx^ 
any  but  adult  persons.  '  ^*  Baptism,  say  they,  is  the  immersion 
into  water,  and  the  emersion  of  one  who  believes  in  the 
gospel,  and  is  truly  penitent,  performed  in  die  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  ^  by 
which  solemn  act  the  person  baptized  publicly  acknowledgeth, 
that  he  is  cleansed  from  all  his  sins,'  through  the  mercy  of  God 
the  Father,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  operation  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  to  the  end  that,  being  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
he  may  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  be  transformed  into  the  image 
of  the  new  and  heavenly  Adam,  in  the  firm  assurance  of  eternal 
life  after  the  resurrection.''  ( lo).  The  last  point  handled  in  this 
performance  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Syppet^  of  which  the 
authors  give  an  explication  that  will  be  readily  adopted  by 
those  who  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  on  that  head.  At 
the  end  of  this  curious  Catechism  there  is  a  piece  entitled, 
**  Oeconomia  Christiana,  seu  Pastoratus  Domesticus,"  which 
contain  a  short  instruction  to  heads  of  families,  shewing  them 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase 
in   their    houses   a    spirit    of    piety   \    in  which   also  their 

devotion 

(lo)  Baptismu9  est  hominis  Evangelio  credentis  et  pcniitentiun  agenin 
in  nomine  Patris,  ct  Filii»  ct  Spiritus  Sancti,  vcl  in  nomine  Jesu  Chrisci  in' 
aquam  immersio  et  emersio,  qua  publice  profitetur,  se  gratia  Dei  Patris,  in* 
«anguine  Christi,  opera  Spiritus  Sancti,  ab  ommbus  peccatii  ablutum  es«e, 
ut,  in  corpus  Christi  insertus,  mortificet  veterem  Adamum  ct  transformetnr 
in  Adamum  ilium  <trJeitnm,  certus,  te  pott  reaurrectionem  comc«|iiiitnniiii 
fpK  vitaai  wtanusk,  * 
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Christ  {a\  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  denomina-C  e  n  Ti 
tion  oiSocinian  was  not  as  yet  known.     Those  gEcr.  m. 
who  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  this^  title,  PAEf  n. 
passed  in  Poland^  at  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists^  because 
they  admitted  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and 
also  rebaptized  those  that  joined  them  from  other 
Christian  churches  [V]. 

XL  The 

devotion  is  assisted  by  forms  of  prayer,  composed  for  morningy 
evening,  and  other  occasions. 

The  copy  of  this  Catechism,  which  is  now  before  me,  was 
given,  in  the  year  1680,  by  Martin  Chelmiui,  one  of  the  most 
Eminent  and  zealous  Socinian  doctors,  to  Mr  Christopher 
Heiligmicr,  as  appears  by  a  long  inscription,  written  by  the 
donor,  at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  this  inscription  Chelmius 
promises  his  friend  other  productions  of  the  same  kind,  pro- 
vided he  receives  the  present  one  kindly,  and  conclude!  with 
these  words  of  St  Paul ;  God  hath  chosen  the  toettk  things  of 
the  world  io  confound  the  strong, 

[a"]  This  appears  evidently  from  the  following  passage  m 
6choman's  Testamentum  (published  by  Sandius,  in  his  Bibiioth* 
jinti-Trin.)  p,  194,  ig^,  '*  Sub  id  fere  t6mpus  (A.  1566.) 
ex  rhapsodiis  Lzlii  Socini  quidam  fratres  didicerunt,  Ddi  fili- 
iim  non  esse  secundam  Trinitatis  personam,  patri  co&sehtia« 
lem  et  coflequa>em,  sed  hominum  Jesum  Christum,  ex  SptritU 
Sancto  conceptum,  ex  Virgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum,  et 
resuscitatum  :  a  quibusnos  commoniti,  sacras  Jiterdt  fierscru* 
tart,  persUasi  sumus.*^  These  words  shew  plainly,  that  the 
Unitarians,  or  Ptnczovians^  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
had,  before  their  separation  from  the  Reformed  church  ivl 
the  year  IJ65,  believed  in  a  Trinity  of  some  kind  or  other; 
and  had  not  gone  so  far  as  totally  to  divest  jesus  Christ  of  . 
his  divinity.  Schoman,  now  cited,  was  a  doctor  of  great  au- 
thority in  this  sect  \  and  he  tells  us,  himseff,  that,  at  the  diet 
of  Petricow,  in  the  year  1565,  he  defended  the  unity  of  God 
the  Fathef  against  the  Refor  Aied,  who  roamtained  the  existence 
of  a  threefold  Deity,  We  learn  nevertheless  from  himselfi 
that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1566,  that  a  perusal  of  the  papers^ 
of  Laelius  Socinus  had  engaged  him  to  change  his  sentiments, 
and  to  deny  the  divine  personality  of  Christ.  What  then  are 
we  to  conclude  from  hence  ?  The  conclusion  is  plainly  this : 
that,  before  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  and  his  Piaczovian 
flock  were  not  Socinians,  but  Arians  only* 

[h'\    This    the    Unitarians   acknowledge,  in  fhc  Preface  o£ 
their  Catechism^  as  wc  have  observed  above  y  ^nd  it  is  con- 

firmed 


Cl&ttS. 
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4  c  E  N  T  ,X1.  The  dexterity  and  perseverance  of  FaustuJ 
bm\\  Socinus  gave  a  new  face  to  the  sect  of  the  Uni- 
Part  1.  tarians,  of  which  he  became  the  zealous  and  in- 

.  i^hc  'ro-  dustripus  patron.  He  was  a  man  of  true  genius, 
ceedingsof  but  of  little  learning ;  firm  in  his  purposes,  and 
!^t"!f**  ^*^  steady  in  his  measures  ;  much  inferior  in  know* 
ledge  to  his  uncle  Licuus,  while  he  surpassed 
him  greatly  in  courage  apd  resolution.  This  emi- 
nent sectary,  after  having  wandered  through  se- 
veral countries  of  £ttro/>r,  settled,  in  the  year  1579, 
among  the  Unitarians  in  Polandy  and  at  his  arrival 
there  suffered  many  vexations  and  much  opposi- 
tion from  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who 
looked  upon  some  of  his  tenets  as  highly  erro* 
tieous.  And,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  reli- 
gious system  of  Faustus  Socinus,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  drawn  from  the  papers  of  his  uncle 
L.«Lius,  was  much  less  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity than  that  of  the  Unitarians.  He  triumphed, 
however,  at  last,  over  all  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  laid  in  his  way,  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  spirit  and  address  that  reigned  in  his 
compositions,  the  elegance  and  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  nobi- 
lity, which  he  had  acquired  by  his  happy  talents 
and  accomplishments,  and  also  by  some  lucky  hits 
of  fortune  that  favoured  his  enterpriz,es.  By 
seizing  the  occasions  when  it  was  prudent  toyield, 
and  improving  the  moments  that  demanded  bold' 
"resistance  and  firm  resolution,  he  stemmed  dexte- 
rously and  courageously  the  torrent  of  opposition, 
and  beheld  tlie  Unitarians  submitting  to  his  doc- 

tjrine, 

Crmed  hj  the  writer  of  tbe  Epistola  ie  Vita  Andr,  Wiss^watii^ 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  Bibliotheca  jinli^lrin,  of  Sandius. 
This  writer  tells  us,  that  his  sect  were  distinguished  by  the 
denominationi  of  Anabaftisls  and  Avians  ;  but  that  all  other 
Christian  communities  and  individuals  in  PoArn^  were  pio* 
miscuously  called  CbmaciMni^  from  the  word  Chr^HU^  wt^ctl 
signifies  Bgpiwm 
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trine,  which  they  had  before  treated  with  indig-C  E  n  T, 
nation  and  contempt.     They,  in  effect,  laid  aside  g^^^  jjj^ 
all  feuds  and  controversies,  and  formed  themselves  i-aut  n. 
into  one  community  under  his  superin tendency       ' 
and  direction  [^j. 

XII.  Thus  did  SoeiNus  introduce  a  consider- The  Uaitsu 
able  change  into  tlie  ancient  Unitarian  system, ^V^i/^^ 
which,   before  his  time,   was  ill-digetsted,   ill  ex-  ged  by  so- 
pressed,  and  chargeable  in  many  places  with  am-""*^ 
biguity  and  incoherence.    He  disguised  its  incon- 
sistencies,  gave  it  an  air  of  connexion,   method, 
and  elegance,   and  defended  it  with  much  more 
dexterity  and  art,  than  had  ever  been  discovered 
by  its  former  patrons  [rf].     And,   accordingly, 

the 

[c]  See  Baylc's  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Socinus,  torn,  iv, 
2741.-    '^  ^'-    ^"-'^      ./---• 'r---    _     /:.       c —     n 

pii  Viti 

-Lamy 
part  II,  ch.  xxii.  p.  375,  &c. 

[jf\  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  modern  Unitarians  are  very 
properly  called  Sociniani,  For  certainly  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  that  sect  were  entirely  owing  to  the  labours 
of  Laeliufi  and  Faustus  Socinus.  **  The  former,  indeed,  who 
was  naturally  timorous  and  irresolute,  died  at  Zurich^  in  the 
year  1562,  in  the  communion  of  the  Reformed  church,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  or  to  sacriBce 
his  repose,  by  loundiug  a  new  sect,  that  is,  by  appearing 
professedly  and  openly  in  this  enterprizc.  Besides,  many  cir- 
cumstances concur  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  he  did 


notwithstanding  all  this,  he  contributed  much  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sect  now  under  consideration.  For  he  collected  the 
materials  that  Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed 
with  such  dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  impercepti- 
bly excited  duubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many,  con* 
cerning  several  doctrines  generally  received  among  Christians; 
and,  by  several  arguments  against  the  divmity  of  Christ,  which 
he  left  behind  him  committed  to  writin;^.  he  so  far  seduced^ 
even  after  his  death,  the  Ariaiis  in  Fo/am/^  that  they  em. 
braced  the  communion  and  sentiments  of  those,  who  looked 
v^en   Christ  as    a    mere  man,  created  immediately,    like 

AdaOf 
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fe  E  M  r.  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  put  on  a  new  hcei 
5KC1.IIL  Under  the  auspicious  protection  of  such  a  spirited 
l>AiiTiL  and  insinuating  chief ;  the  little  flock,  that  had 
been  hitherto  destitute  of  strength,  resolution,  and! 
courage,  grew  apace,  and  all  of  a  sudden^  arose 
to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  influence,  its 
number  was  augmented  by  proselytes  of  all  ranks 
and  orders.  Of  these  some  were  distinguished  by 
their  nobility,  others  by  their  opuleijce^  otberi 
by  their  address,  and  many  by  their  learning  and 
eloquence.  All  these  contributed,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  increase  the  lustre,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  this  rising  community,  and  to 
support  it  against  the  multitude  of  adversaries 
which  its  remarkable  prosperity  anct  suc^cess  had 
raised  up  against  it  from  all  quarters ;  the  rich 
maintained  it  by  their  liberality,  the  powerful  by 
their  patronage  and  protection,  and  the  learned 
by  their  writings.  But  ftow  the  system  of  the 
Unitarians^hting  thus  changed  and  new-modelledt 
requited  a  new  confession  of  faith  to  make  known 
its  principles,  and  give  a  clear  and  full  account  of 
its  present  state.  ThO' ancient  Catechism^  which 
was  no  more  than  a  rude  and  incoherent  sketch. 
Was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  a  new  form  of  doc- 
trine was  drawn  up  by  SociNus  himself.  This 
form  was  corrected  by  some,  augmented  by  others, 
and  revised  by  all  the  Socinian  doctors  of  any  note; 
and,  having  thus  acquired  a  competent  degree  of 

accuracy 

Adam,  by  God  himself.  What  Laelias  had  thus  begun.  Fane* 
tui)  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  finished  with  success.  It  it 
indeed  dilTicuU,  nay  scarcely  possible,  to  determine  precisely, 
uhat  materials  he  received  from  his  uncle,  and  what  teneti 
he  added  hiro*>elf  ^  that  he  added  several  is  plain  enough. 
*fbis  ditlicuhy  arises  from  hence,  that  there  arc  few  writings 
of  Lx'Iius  extant,  and  of  those  that  bear  his  name,  some  un> 
doubtedly  belong  to  other  authors.  We  learn,  however,  from 
Faustus  himself,  that  liie  doctrine  he  propagated,  with  re- 
ipcci  to  ihe  />trson  of  Christ,  was,  at  least,  the  £tc^tcsl  fart 
cf  it,  b.o-clici  by  his  uncle  Lxlius. 
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accuracy  and  perfection,  was  published  under  the  cent. 
title  of  the  Catechism  of  RacoWy  and  is  still  consi-^  ^  c  :.  iii. 
dered  as  the  Confession  of^Faiib  of  the  whole  sect,  i^  a  r  t  ii. 
An  unex,pected  circumstance  crowned  all  the  for-     . ' 
tunate  events  that  had  happened  to  this  sect,  arid 
seemed  to. leave  them  nothing  further  to  desire; 
and  this  was  the  zealous  protection  of  Jacobus 
A  SiENNo,  to  whpm  Racow  belonged.     This  new 
patron,   separating  himself  from  the  Reformed 
church,  in  the  year  1600,  embraced  the  doctrma 
and  comntiunion  of  the  Socinians,  and  about  two 
years  after,  erected  in  his  own  city,  which  he  de- 
fclared  their  metropolis,  a  public  school,  designed 
as  a  seminary  for  their  church,  to  form  its  minis- 
ters and  pastors  [e], 

.    XUI.  From  Poland^  the  doctrine  of  SociNUi 
made  its  way  into  Transylvania^  in  the  year  1563,  ^^5^^^]'*" 
and  that,  principally,  by  the  credit  and  influence  Socinian- 
of  George  Blandrata,  a  celebrated  physician,  ijr!.'J" 
whom  SiGiSMUND,  at  thiit  time  soverciign  of  thcniaand^* 
country,   had  invited  to  his  court,  in  order  to  the  ^angary. 
restoration  of  his  health.     Blandrata  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  address,   had  a  deep  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  and  was.  particularly  acquainted 
"with  the  manners,   transactions,   and  intrigues  of 
courts.     He  had  brought  with  him  a  Socmiaii 
minister,  whose  name  was  Francis  David,   who 
seconded  his  efforts  with  such  zeal,  that,  ])y  their 
united  solicitations  and  labours,  they  engaged  the 
prince,   and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,   in 
their  cause,   infected  almost  the  whole  province 
Avith  their  errors,  and  obtained,  for  the  ministers 
and  members  of  their  communion,  the  privilege 
of  professmg  and  propagating  their  doctrines  in  a 
public  manner.     The  Batori^  indeed,    who  verc 
afterwards  oho^Qviilvik^ oi Transylvania^  were,  by 
Vol.  IV.  LI  no 

M  See  WissoWATll  Narmtio  fie  Se^-^rn'ionf  Vr^iinoru^j  a 
Evfo^moiis^  ^,  2iA.-i-Li'BltNil':tiU9,  Huisr,  Rvjorfntitoruz/t^ 
Pohn,  lib.  ill.  c.  xii.  p.  240. 
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c  E  N  T.no  means,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Socinians; 
gg^^  yj  but  that  sect  was  grown  so  powerful' by  its  num^ 
Part  iilbers,  artd  its  influence,-  that  they  could  not,  in 
'  prudence,  attempt  to  suppress  it  \J\.     Such  also 

was  the  case  with  the  successors  of  the  Batori;  they 
desired  ardently  to  extirpate  this  socifSty^  but  ne* 
ver  could  bring  this  desit«  into  execution  j  so 
that  ta  this  day  the  Socinians  profess  their  religion 
publicly  in  this  proyince,  and,  itideed,  in  it 
alone ;  and,  relying  on  the  ptx>tection  of  the  lawSj 
and  the  faith  of  certain  treaties  that  have  been 
made  with  thrm,  have  their  churches  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  hold  their  ecclesiastical 
apd  leligious  assemblies,  though  exposed  to  per* 
petual  dangers  and  snares  from  the  vigilance  of 
their  adversaries  [g].  .  About  the  same  time  the 
Socinians  endeavt^.ured  to  form  settlements  in 
Hungary  [/&]  and  Austria  \t]  ;  but  these  attempts 
were  c^  jfeated  by  the  united  and  zealous  opposi- 
tion both  of  the  Roman-catholic  and  I^eformed 
churches. 
iH  Holland  XIV.  No  soouer  had  the  Socinians  obtained  a 
and  Eng.  goliu  and  happy  settlement  at  RacoWy  but  the  dic- 
tates of  zeal  and  ambition  suggested  to  them 
views  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature.  Encouraged 
by  tlie  protection  of  men  in  power,  and  the  suf- 
frages of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  they  began 
to  lay  several  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
tomm^iiRity,   and  meditated  nothing  less  than  the 

propagation 

[/]^See  SA>mi  Bih/ioth^  jfnti'Trinit.ip.  28.  &  S$ — PaxJU 
Debkf.zem  His  tor ia  Eccicsite  Reformats  in  Hungerta^  p.  147. 
—Mart.  Schmeizelu  De  statu  EccUs,  Luther  ana:  in  Tron- 
syhcnia^  p,  55  — Lamy,  Hist,  du  Socinianisme^  pan  I.  ch. 
\ui.  p.  46. — Salig,  Histor,  y^ug.  Confessionis^  vol.  ii.  lib.  yi. 
cap.  vi.-.  p.  847 

[p  I  Gi'stav.  Georg.  21f.ltkkri  Htstoria  Crypto^S^cinismi 
j^I'orfi-l.  cap.  ii   p.  357.  359.  '    . 

/»]  ]>LnREZEM  Histor,  EccUs.  Reform^  in  Hungarian  p.  169. 

1]  Henr.   Spoxdam  Continual.  Annat.  Baronii^  ^d  ji*. 
1568,  ja.  xxiv.  p.  704. 
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propagation  of  their  doctrine  through  all  the  states  ^  e  n  t 
of  Europe.  The  first  step  they  took  towards  the  Skc7i  ir 
execution  of  this  purpose,  was  the  publication  ofPii  e  t  u". 
a  considerable  number  of  books,  of  which  some 
were  designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  theo- 
logical system,  and  others  to  explain,  or  rather  to 
pervert,  the  sacred  writings  into  a  conformity 
with  tlieir  peculiar  tenets.  These  books,  which 
were  composed  by  the  most  subtile  and  artful  doc- 
tors of  the  sect,  \vere  printed  at  RacfKv,  and  dis- 
persed with  the  utmost  industry  and  zeal  through 
different  countries  [^],  They  also  sent  missiona- 
ries  to  several  places,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  as  appears  evident  from  authentic 
records,  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  erect 
new  congregations.  These  missionaries  seemed 
every  way  qualified  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  embarked,  as  some  of  them  were 
distinguished  by  the  lustre  of  their  birth,  and 
others  by  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the 
power  of  their  eloquence ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  uncommon  advantages,  they  failed,  al- 
most every  where,  in  their  attempts.  A  small 
congregation  was  founded  at  Dantzic,  which  sub- 
sisted, for  some  time,  ir^  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  then  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing  [/].  The 
first  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Socinianism 
in  Holland,  were  made  by  a  person  whose  name 
was  Erasmus  Johannis  [;;/].     After  him  Christ- 
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[^]  A  considerable  number  of  these  books  were  republished 
together,  in  the  year  1656,  in  one  great  collection,  consisting 
of  six  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Bib/iotbeca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  There  arc,  indeed,  in  this  collection  many  pieces 
>\'anting,  \^'hich  were  composed  by  the  most  eminent  leaders  of 
the  sect  y  but  what  is  there  published  is,  nevertheless,  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  attentive  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Socuiians,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  institution  as  a  reli- 
2j^ous  comiaunity. 

[/]  GiJSTAV.  Gkorc.  Zeltneri  Hist,  Crypio-Sc^cinumi 
jlltor/iniy  p.  199,      * 

£/w]  Sandius,  BibliothccM  J^nti^Triait,  p.  87, 
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CENT.  oPHER  OsTOROD,  and  ANDREW  VoiDiovius,  whd 
Sec  I.  iii.werc  ithe  main  pillars  at  the  sect,  used  their  ut- 
r  A  ft  T  II  most 'endeavours  to  gain  disciples  and  followers  in 
^.    !f      '  that  country  ;  nor  wfere  their  labours  wholly  un- 
successful, though  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
vigilance  df  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  form- 
ing any  regular  assemblies,  and  thus  effectually 
checked   their   progress  \n\  and  hindered  their 
party  from  acquiring  any  considerable  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  [(>}.     Socinianism  did   not 
meet  with   a   better  reception  in  Britain  than  in 
Holland.  It  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Adabi 
Neusek,  and  other  emissaries,  who  infected  the 
Palcitinate  with  its  errors,  having  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Transylvanians,  at  the  critical  pe- 
riod  when  the  aflairs  of  the  Unitarians,  in  Poland^ 
carried  a  dubious  and  unpromising  aspect.     But 
this  pernicious  league  was  soon  detected  and  the 
schemes  of  its  authors  entirelv  blasted  and  discon- 
certed  ;  upon   which  Neusek  went  into    Turkey^ 
and  enlisted  among  the  Janizaries  [^]. 
The  main       XV.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe 
Soc"man-°^  ^^'^^  ull  our  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  derived 
tun.  solely  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet  they  main- 

tain in  reality,  that  the  sense  of  scripture  is  to  be 
invebtigated  and  explained  by  the  dictates  of  right 

reason, 

Si^  [«]  Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Nellieriands,  tells  us,  that  Ostorod  and  Voidio\'iiis  were  banish^ 
ed,  and  that  their  books  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  publiclj 
by  tlic  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Accordingly  the  pile 
xvas  raised,  the  executioner  approached,  and  the  multitude  wzs 
ussembled,  but  the  books  did  not  appear.  The  magistrates, 
who  "were  curious  to  pcnise  their  contents,  had  quietly  divided 
ihi  m  amoi'.g  themselves  and  their  friends. 

[n]  Zkltneri's,  His/.  Cryfito-Socinismu  &c.  p.  31.  &  178, 
I  /)]  BuRCH.  GoTT.  Struvii  Htst.  Eccles,  Pj//7/.  cap.  xiii. 
sect.  liii.  p.  214. — At.tinc.  Hist,  Ecc/es.  Paint,  in  I\iiEGii  Mc- 
Tium  Pd/oi.  p.  266 — 337. — La  Croze,  Dtssertations  Hisiori- 
4/Hfs.  torn.  i.  p.  101.  127.  compared  with  BtRN,  Raupachils, 
his  Pre  lyf^ro/ji^ia  /luslrlacn^  Jj.  1 13.  \shcre  there  is  an  account 
of  Juiiii  iMr.uhicus,  \\ho  iTus  ccnccmcd  in  these  troubles. 
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reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they  attribute  c  f  n  t. 
a  great  influence  in  determining  the  nature,  ando  ^^Jw 
•  unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religion.  When  p  a  r  -r  11. 
•their  writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will "— v — ' 
be  found  to  attribute  more  to  reason,  in  this 
matter,  than  most  other  Christian  societies.  For 
they  frequently  insinuate  artfully,  nay  sometimes 
declare  plainly,  that  the  sacred  penmen  weie 
guilty  of  several  mistakes,  from  a  defect  of  me- 
mory, as  well  as  a  want  of  capacity  :  that  they 
expressed  their  sentiments  without  either  perspi- 
cuity or  precision,  and  rendered  the  plainest 
things  obscure  by  their  pompous  and  diffuse  Asiatic 
style;  and  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast 
a  light  upon  their  doctnne,  and  to  explain  it  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  truth.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
ivhat  they  had  in  view  by  maintaining  propositions 
of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  viz. 
That  the  history  of  .the  Jews  and  of  Jesus  GHRisr 
was  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the 
■Old  and  New  Testament^  and  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth 
-of  this  history,  and  the  authenticity  o£the$e  books 
in  general ;  but  that  the  particular  doctrines 
which  they  contain,  w^ere,  nevertheless,  to  be 
understood,  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
According  to  this  representation  of  things,  it  is 
«ot  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  declares  clearly 
jand  expressly  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning 
the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfections  of  the  Deity; 
but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shews  us  the  svs- 
tem  of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and  de- 
duce from,  the  divine  oracles. 

XVI.  This  fundamental  i>rinciple  of  Socini-TheAmge- 
anism  will  appear  more  dangerous  and  pernicious,  ^^^^" 
when  we  consider  the  sense  in  which  th(?  v/ordtnini^rinctw 

LI3  Rcason^^'- 
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c  £  i<  T-  Reason  was  understood  by  this  sect.  The  pompou^ 
s  c^^t!  iii.^i^^^  oiKi^ht  Reason  was  given,  by  the  Sociniaiis, 
p ..  R  r  u  to  that  measure  of  intelligence  and  discernment, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  that  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing and  judging,  which  we  derive  from   nature. 
According   to  this  definition,  the  fundamental 
rule  of  the  Socinians  necessarily  supposes,   that 
no    doctrine    ought     to    be    acknowledged  as 
true  in  its  nature,  or  divine  in  its  origin,  all  whose 
parts  are  not  level  to  the  comprehension   of  the 
human  understanding  ;  and  that,  whatever  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfections 
of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees^  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and   filed 
down,  in  such  a  manner,  by   the  transforming 
power  of  art  and  argument,  as  to  answer  the  ex- 
tent of  our  limited  faculties.     Those  who  adopt 
this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same   time,   grant 
that  the  number  of  I'ehgions  must  be   nearly  e- 
qual  to   that  of   individuals.     For  as  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  talents  and  capacities  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  so  what  will  appear   difficult   and 
abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and  clear  to  a- 
nother;  and  tlius  the  -more  discerning  and  pene- 
trating will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the   slow 
and  superficial  will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jar- 
gon.   Thi«;  cx^nscrquejice  does  not  at  all  alarm  the 
Socinians,  who  sutler  their  members  to  explain,  in 
very  diflerent  ways,  many  doctrines  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  permit  every  one  to  follow  his 
particular  fancy  in  composing  his  theological  svs- 
tem,  provided  ihey  acknowledge,  in  general,  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Cniiisr, 
and  adhere  to  the  precepts  the  Gospel  lays  down 
for  the  regulation  of  our  lives  and  acuons. 
Tbeuum        XVll.  lu  cousequeuce  of  this  leading  maxim, 
•nduOx.     the  Socniians  either  reject  without  exception,  or 
t!^ir!an-    change  and  accommodate  to  their  limited  capa- 
i«n.         cities,  all  those  doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  of 
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God  and  of  Jesus  Chpjst,  the  plan  of  redemp-  c  e  m  t. 
tion,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  ^  ^,^^jj 
unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  which  they  either  cannot  p  ^  r\  u* 
comprehend,  or  consider  as  attended  with  consi-  t 
derable  difficulties.  The  su.n  of  their  tneology 
is  as  follows :  "  God,  who  is  infinitely  more 
**  perfect  than  man,  though  of  a  similar  na- 
"  ture  in  some  respects,  exerted  an  act  of  that 
**  power  by  which  he  governs  all  things ;  in  con- 
**  sequence  of  which  ah  extraordinary  person  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  person  was 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  first  translated  to 
heaven  by  that  portion  of  his  divine  power, 
which  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  having  in- 
**  structcd  him  fully  there  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
**  will,  counsels,  and  designs,  sent  him  again  into 
"  this  sublunary  world,  to  promulgate  to  man^ 
"  kind  a  new  rule  of  Kfe,  more  excellent  than  that 
**  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived,  to  propa- 
gate divine  truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  con- 
firm it  by  his  death. 
"  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine 
♦*  Teacher  (and  this  obedience  is  in  the  power  . , 
**  of  every  one  whose  will  and  inclination  leads 
**  that  way),  shall  one  day  be  clothed  with  new 
**  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those  blessed  re- 
"  gions,  where  God  himself  immediately  resides, 
*'  Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  disobedient  and 
rebellious,  shall  undergo  most  terrible  and  ex- 
quisite torments,  which  shall  be  succeeded  by 
annihilation,  or  the  total  extinction  of  their 
"  being.** 

The  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  embellishments  and  commentaries 
with  which  it  has  been  loaded  and  disguised  by 
its  doctors,  is  really  reducible  to  the  few  propo- 
sitions now  mentioned. 

XVlil.  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  Socinian  The  moral 
theology  has  an  immediate  influence  upon  ^^^^  f^^^s^f-^ 

L  1  4  moral  aUos. 
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CENT  moral  system  of  that  sect,  and  naturally  leads  its 
s  p  c  T.^m. doctors  to  confine  their  rules  of  morality  and  vir- 
p  A  K  T  11  tue  to  the  external  actions  and  duties  rf  life.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  deny  the  influence  of  a  divine 
spirit  and  power  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  on 
the  other,  they  acknowledge,  that  po  mortal  has 
such  an  empire  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to  sup« 
press  or  extinguish  his  sinful  propensities  and  cor- 
rupt desires.  Hence  they  have  no  conclusion  left, 
but  one,  and  that  is,  to  declare  all  such  true  and 
worthy  Christians,  whose  words  and  external  ac^ 
tiom  are  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkable, 
that  another  branch  pf  their  doctrine  leads  direct-* 
ly  to  the  utmost  severity  in  what  relates  to  life 
and  manners,  since  they  maintain,  that  the  great 
end  of  Christ's  mission  upon  earth  was  to  exhibit 
to  mortals  a  new  law,  distingmshed  from  all  o-. 
thers  by  its  unblemished  sanctity  and  perfection. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  great  number  of  the  Socini- 
ans have  fallen  into  the  fanatical  rigour  of  the 
ancient  Anabaptists,  and  judged  it  absolutely  un- 
lawful to  repeal  injuries,  to  take  oaths,  to  inflict, 
capital  punishments  on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  to 
acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry,  and  other 
things  of  that  nature.  But,  in  this,  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  singular,  and  they  are  here,  in- 
deed, inconsistent  with  themselves.  For  while,  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  they  take  the  greatest  liber- 
ty with  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  pervert 
them  in  a  violent  manner,  to  the  defence  of  theiv 
peculiar  tenets,  they  proceed  quite  otherwise, 
when  they  come  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduce 
from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  for  then  they 
understand  these  precepts  literally,  and  apply 
them  without  the  least  distinction  of  times,  per- 
sons, and  circumstanoes. 

XIX.  If 
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XIX.   It   must  carefully  be  observed,  that  the  c  e  n  t. 
Catechism  of  Racow,  whichnnost  people  look  upon  Sec^iH 
as  the  great  standard  of  Socinianism,  and  as  an  ac-  part  ii* 
curate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  is,  in  i^^  ^^  * 
reality,  no  more  than  a  collection  of  the  popular chi«n  of 
tenets  of  the  Socinians,  and  by    no  means  a  just ^''**^*^^- 
representatioi)  of  the  secret  opinioi i  s  and  sentiments 
of  their  doctors  [y].     The  writings,  therefore,  of 
these  learned  men  must  be  perused  with  attention, 
jn   order  to  our  knowing  the  hidden  reasons  and 
true  principles  from  whence  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catechism  are  derived.     It  is  observable,  besides, 
that,  in  this  Catechism,  many  Socinian  tenets  and 
institutions,  which  ipight  have  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  sect  still  rfiore  odious,  and  to  expose  its 
internal  constitution  too  much  to  public  view, 
are  entirely  omitted;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Socinians  them- 
selves, than  to  impose  upon  strangers,  and  to  mi- 
tigate the  indignation   which   the  tenets  of  this 
community  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  [;;]. 
Hence  it   never  obtained,  among  the   Socinians, 
the  authority  of  a  public  confession  or   rule  of 
faith  ;  and  hence  the  doctors  of  that  sect  weie  au- 
thorised 16  correct  and  contradict  it,  or  to  sub- 
stitute another  form  of  doctrine  in  its  place.     It 
is  also  observable,  that  the  most  eminent  writers 
and  patrons   of  the  Socinians,  give  no  clear  or 
consistent  account  of  the  sentiments  of  that  sect  in 

relation 

[y]  We  have  an  account  of  the  authors  of  trhls  famous  Cate* 
cbisfFij  and  of  the  various  success  il  met  wiih,  in  the  CommeN" 
tatio  de  Catecheii  Racoviensi,  pubLshecl  by  Jo.  And.  i-ciiMl- 
Dius,  in  the  year  1707.  See  also  Koixiiikki  BiOJinih.  'rhto/of^. 
Symbolics. — A  new  edition  of  the  Cattchism  it*H»:lf,  v.ith  a  solid 
retutaiion  of  the  doctiine  it  containii,  was  published  in  8vo  at 
Francfort  apd  Leipsick,  in  the  vcar  1739,  by  the  learned 
GtoRGE  Lewis  Oedkr. 

( r]  This  appears  evident  enough  from  tlieir  prc'"^cr.ling  a 
Lathi  translation  of  lliis  Catechism  to  J  amis  I.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  Gcrmaa  one  to  the  acadtmv  of  Wittcmherg. 
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^  XVI  '^■^^^^^^^^  ^^  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  gorem- 

Sect.1II.^^^"^>  and  the  form  ot' public  worship.     All  that 

p  A  R  T  11.  we  know  is,  that  they  follow  in  these  matters, 

'       generally  speaking,  the  customs  received  in  the 

protestant  churches  [i^]. 

K^Din^*^  XX.  The  first  founders  and  patrons  of  this  sect 
nron^ic"  wcrc  eminently  distingdished  by  their  learning 
&u»maii».  and  genius..  Their  successors,  however,  did  not 
follow  their  steps  in  this  respect,  nor  keep  up  the 
reputation  they  had  universally  obtained.  The 
Unitarians  in  Poland  seem  to  have  had  little  am- 
bition of  science.  They  gave  no  enct)uragement 
to  learning  or  talents ;  and  appeared  little  solici- 
tous of  having  in  their  community  subtile- doctors 
and  learned  disputants.  Bat,  when  they  per- 
ceived on  the  one  hand,  that  the  success  of  their 
community  required  as  able  defenders,  as  they 
had  learned  and  ingenious  adversaries ;  and  were 
so  lucky,  on  the  other,  as  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  erecting  seminaries  of  learning  at  Racow  and 
Lublin^  they  then  changed  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  and  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  under  which  they  lay,  to  encourage  in 
their  community  a  zeal  for  the  sciences.  This 
zeal  increased  greatly  from  the  time  that  Faustus 
SociNus  undertook  the  restoration  of  their  declin- 
ing credit,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  oi:  their 
tottering  sect.  At  that  time  many  persons,  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,    education,   and  talent?, 

embraced 

[j]  This  is  manifest  from  a  work  composed  by-  Peter  M or- 
Scovius,  or  r»Iorsco\vsky,  under  the  following  title  •,  *'  Polilia 
EcCiCJ-iasiic?.,  '[nam  vulgo  ^^gcnda  vocant,  sive  fcrma  Regimi- 
nis  c\te«it;ns  Ecclcsianim  Chiij>tian<*rum  in  Polonia,  quie  unum 
Deum  Paticrn,  per  flium  ejus  Uur^cr.ilum  in  Spiritu  Sai:cto, 
CtTifi  Jitiu.*'  This  A\ork,  %\hich  is  divided  into  three  book«, 
^vvis  ccmn(^-cd  in  the  yc?.r  i6i2,  and  pubkslicd  in  4to  zi  Nunm- 
liTi;.  I. cit  ?  tt  .V-  )e;;rs  ai;o,  L>;  tl\e  lc::;ntd  George  Lewis  Ced^r. 
It  is  nKntI(MiC.l  by  SaLvlius,  iii  -i^  Hiiiioie.  Aniil^f  it;i'.\i.  142. 
iviio  sa)b  that  it  \vus  drauii  np/cr  the  use  rjftbe  Belgic  ciuntis. 
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embraced  its  doctrine,   and  contributed  to  pro-CE  NT. 
inot€  the  love  of  science  among  its   membei*8.  ^  ^^jVr 
Then  the  youth  were  taught  the  rulesof  eloquence  p  ^  ^^  \{^ 
and   rhetoric,   and  instructed  in  ^he   important  *   ^     ■ 
branches  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature. 
Nay,   even  the  secret  paths  of  philosophy  were 
opened,  though  their  treasures  were  disclosed  only 
to  a  few,   who  w-ere  selected,   for  thai  purpose, 
from  the  multitude.      The  Racovian  doctors,   in 
compliance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  age, 
chose  Aristotle  as  their  guide  in  philosophy,  as 
appears  evidently  from  the  Ethics  of  Crellius, 
and  other  literary  records  of  these  times. 

XXI.  Notwithstanding  this  progress  of  philo-rhcif  me- 
sophy  among  the  Soclniaus,  their  doctors  seemed ^*^^. 
to  reject  its  succours  In  theology  with  obstinacy  S[Xolo-^ 
and  disdain.     They  declare,  in  numberless  placesgy- 
of  their  writings,  that  both  in  the  interpretation 
of  scripture,  and  in  explaining  and  demonstrating     ^ 
the  truth  of  religion  in  general,    clearness  and 
simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted, and  no  regard   - 
paid  to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy   and  logic. 
And,   indeed,   had  their  doctors  and  interpreters 
followed  in  practice,  this  rule  that  they  have  laid 
down  with  so  much  ostentation  in  theory,  they 
would  have  saved  their  adversaries,   and  perhaps 
themselves,   much  trouble.     But   this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.     For,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
theological  productions,   their  pretended  simpli- 
city is  frequently  accompanied  with  much  subti- 
lity,   and  with  the  most  refined  intricacies  of  sci- 
entific art.     And,  what  is  still  more  inexcusable, 
they  reason  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  acute- 
n^bs  concerning  those  subjects^  which  (as  they 
surpass  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding)  are 
generally,  received,   among  (Jther  Chiistiancs^   as 
facts  coufiruTcd  by  the  most  respectable  U'stinvwyj 
and  consequently  as  matters  of  pure  faiths  while 
they  discover  little  sagacity,  or  strisngth  of  judg- 
ment. 
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c  E  N  T.jxient,  in  those  discussions  which  are  within  the 
Sect  III  sphere  of  reason,  and  are  properly  amenable  to 
Part  h.  its  tribunal.     They  are  acute  where  they  ought 
\:    «    "'to  be  silent,  aad  they  reason  awkwardly  where  sa- 
gacity ^nd  argument  are  required.     These   are 
certainly  great  inconsistenc;ies ;  yet  they  proceed 
'  from  one  and  the  same  principle,  even  the  max- 
im universally  received  in  this  community,  that  all 
things  that  surpass  the  limits  of  human  comprehension 
are  to  be  entirely  banished  fromtbe  Christian  reli^on. 
Thedivi-       XXII.  It  ha^  bccu  already  observed,  that  the 
ttaiaoi  xht  ffnitariaas  Jiad  no  sooner  separated  themselves 
^^ofd^-   f*^^"^  ^he  Reformed  churches  in  Poland^  than  they 
intcitine     became  a  prey  to  intestine   divisions,   and  were 
**^^^""  spht  into   seyeral  fiactions.     The  points  of  doc- 
trine that  gave  rise  to  thesfc  divisions,  related  to 
the  dignity  of  Christ's  nature  and  character^   the 
unlawfulness  of  Infant-Baptismy  the  personality  of 
the  Holy-G/jQst^  tp  which  were  added  several  alter- 
ations, concerning  the  duties  of  li&,  and  the  rules 
of  conduct  that  were  obligatory  on  Christians. 
The  sects,  produced  by  these  divisions,  were  not 
all  equally  obstinate^     Some  of  them  entertained 
pacific  dispositions,  and  seemed  inclined  towards 
a  reconciliation.     But  two,   particularly,  main- 
tained tenaciously  their  sentiments,  and  persisted 
in  their  separation  ;  these  were  the  Budn<tans  and 
the  Farnovians.     The  forn^er  were  so  called  from 
ludnxact.  their  leader  Simon  BuoNiEUs,  a  man  of  consider- 
able acuteness  and  sagacity,  who,  more  dexter- 
ous than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  deducing  con- 
sequences from  their  principles,  and   perceiving 
plainly  the  conclusions  to  which  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  LiELius  SociNus   naturally  led;   denied 
flatly  all  kinds  of  religious     worship    to   Jesus 
Christ.     Nor  did  Budn^us  stop  here ;  in    order 
to  give  a  more  specious  colour  to  this  capital  er- 
ror, and  to  maintain  it  upon  consistent  grounds, 
he  asserted  tliat  Christ  was  not  begotten  by  an 

extrordinary 
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extraordinary  act  of  divine  power,  but  that  hec  e  n  t. 
was  born  like  other  men,  in  a  natural  way.    This  g^^^  ^jj 
hypothesis,  however  conformable  to  the  funda- p  a  *  V li 
mental  principles  of  Socinianism,  appeared  into- ' 
lerable  and  impious  to   the  greatest  part  of  that 
community.     Hence  Budnjeus,  who  had  gained 
over  to  his  doctrine  a  great  number  of  proselytes 
in  Lithuania  and  Russian   Poland^  was   deposed 
from  his  ministerial  functions,  in  the  year  1584, 
and   publicly   excommunicated   with  all  his  dis- 
ciples.    It  is   said,  however,   that  he  afterwards 
abandoned  his  peculiar  and  offensive  sentiments; 
and  was   again  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of 
that  sect  [/]. 

XXIII.   This   heretical   doctrine,   which   ha J*ri^«  «"««• 
created  so  much  trouble  to  Budm^us,  was  soon^J^J^y, 
after   adopted  by    Francis   Davides,  a  Hunga-«n^accd 
rian,  who   was  the  sup'erintendant  of  the   Soci-J^P^^ 
nian  churches  in  lra?isylvania ^nnd  who  opposed,  kca 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  obi>tinacy ,  the  custom 
of  offering  up  prayers,  and  divine  worship  to  Jesus 
Christ.     Several  methods  were  used  to  reclaim 
him  from  this   offensive  error.     Blandrata  em- 
ployed all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  to  render  his  remonstrances  still  more 
effectual,   sent   for   Faustus  Socinus,  who  went 
accordingly  into  7ransylvama,  in  the  year  1573, 
and  seconded  his  arguments  and  exhortations  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance.     But  Davides 
remained  unmoved,   and  w^s,  in  consequence  of 
this  obstinate  adherence  to  his  error,  thrown  into 

prison 

[/]    Sec  Saxdii  Bib/iotb.  y^nfi  Trinit.  p.  54,  ^^. — Ef>isto/a 

tie  Vita  IVissowotii^Y).  2  26f—RiNGKi/rALbE's  German  D/ssrr* 

tat  ion  on  the  Polish  Bibles^  p.  144.   152. — .Samuel  Crellius,  th« 

most  learned  Sociniau  of  our  times,  looks  upon  Adam  Ncusev  *# 

who  was    banished   on   account  of  his  erroneous  scnti  nerils,lo 

have  been  the   author  of  this  doctrine,  w  hich  is  so  ucrojfatcry 

irom  tlie  dignity  of  Jesus  Chiist.    bee  Ckli.ui  Tht:sau!\  Eris* 

tyL  Cfyziin,  torn,  i."  p.    111. 

♦•  Sec  »cct.  xiv.  of  this  chiptcr. 
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CENT. prison  by  Christopher  Bathory,  prince  of 
g^^y^jij  TVvi/zjy/'y^z/z/tf  ;  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1579^ 
Pa  u  T II.  in  an  advanced  age  [//].  This  his  unhappy  fate  did 
not,  howevery^xtinguish  tbe  controversy  to  which 
his  doctrine  had  given  rise.  For  he  left  behind 
him  disciples  and  friends,  who  strenuously  main- 
tained his  sentiments,  stood  firm  against  the  op^ 
position  that  v/as  made  to  them,  and  created  much 
uneasiness  to  S ocinus  and  his  followers  in  Litb- 
uania  and  Polarid.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
were  Jacob  Pal.i:ologus,  of  the  isle  of  CWo,  who 
was  burnt  iit  RomSy  in  the  year  1585  ;  Christian 
FrancreaN,  who  had  disputed  in  person  with  So- 
ciNus  ;  and  John  Summer,  [w]^  who  was  master 
of  the  academy  of  Claasenhurg  [x].  This  little 
sect  branded  by  the  Socinian  ,  writers,  with  the* 
ignominious  appellation  oiSemi-Judaizers  [j^]. 

XXIV.  Th 

[ttj  Sakdius,  Bibliotb.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  ^^,  56.— Fa usT. 
SociN.  Ofi^r,  torn.  i.  p.  353.  395.  torn.  ii.  p.  713.  771,  wlicre 
there  is  an  account  of  his  conference  and  dispute  with  Francis 
Davides. — Stan.  LuBiKNitcn  His/or.  Reform,  Po/omiar^ 
lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  228. 

[u']  See  Sasdius,  /oc.  cit.  p.  57,  58.  The  dispute  between 
Socixrs  and  Franckick  is  related  at  large  in  the  Works  of  the 
former,  torn.  ii.  p.  767. 

^  [*]  Clausenburg^  otherwise  Coloswar^  is  a  town  in  Tran- 
sylvania^ extremely  populous  and  well  fortified.  The  Socinians 
have  here  a  public  school  and  a  printing-house  5  and  their  com- 
munity in  this  place  h  very  numerous.  Till  the  year  1603, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  college  ai;d  church 
they  had  pulled  down. 

[  v]  Fausti'S  SociNUS  wrote  a  particular  Treatise  against 
the  ScmJ-JuiIaiZfSrSy  which  is  published  in  tbe  second  volume  of 
his  Works,  p.  804.  It  is,  ho\^'ever»  worthy  of  obser\'ation, 
that  the  motive  which  engaged  SociNUS  and  his  friends  to  em- 
ploy so  much  pains  and  labour  in  the  suppression  of  this 
faction,  was  not  a  persuasion  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  its 
doctrines  or  pecufiar  notions.  On  the  contrary,  SociNi.'^ 
himself  expressly  acknowledges,  that  this  controversy  tumi 
tipon  matters  of  very  little  importance,  by  declaring  it,  as  hi** 
,  ©pinion,  that  praying  qx  offering  up  divine  worskip  to  Christ, 
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XXIV.  The  Farnovians  were  treated  by  theC  E  n  t> 
Socinians  with  much  more  indulgence.  They  were  §  ^  ^  t.  ur. 
neither  excluded  i'rom  the  communion  of  the  sect^P  a  »  t  lu 
nor  obliged  to  renoimce  their  peculiar  tenets ;  .J;j[7p][J7^ 
they  were  only  exhorted  to   conceal   them  pru-novian 
dently,and  not  to  publish  or  propagate  them  in*^^ 
their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  [zj.  This  particu- . 
lar  branch  of  the  Socinia;i  comiaunity  was  so  cal- 
led 

IS  not  nccc«ary  to  f^alvation.  Tims,  in  answer  to  Wujack^ 
(Opfi,  torn,  ii.  p.  33S.)  lie  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
iniuner  :  2 be  Chnriian^  lubose  faith  is  so  j^rtai^  as  to  encourage 
him  to  make  his  addresses  habitualiy  and  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Beings  and  who  stdndelh  not  in  need  of  the  comfort  that  flows 
from  the  invocation  of  Christ,  his  brother,  who  was  tempted 
in  all  things  like  ns  he  is,  that  a  Christian  is  not  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jcsus^  hy  prayer  or  supplication  *.  According 
therefore  to  the  opirion  of  Soclnus,  those  who  lay  aside  all  re- 
gard to  Christ  as  an  Intercessor,  and  address  themselves  di" 
rectly  to  God  alone ^  have  a  greater  measure  i^  faith  than  otherg.. 
But,  if  this  be  so,  why  did  he  oppose  with  such  vehemence  and 
animosity  the  sentiment  of  JDavides,  who,  in  effect,  did  no 
more  than  exhort  ail  Christians  to  address  themselves  directly. 
and  immediately  to  the  Father  ?  Here  there  appears  to  be  a 
striking  inconsistency.  Wc  find  also  LwBiKKiECius,  in  his  /f/r- 
tor.  Reformat,  Fo/oniccVy  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  228.  speaking  light- 
ly enough  of  this  controversy,  and  representing  it  as  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment  \  whence  he  says,  that  in  Transylvama- 
there  was  much  ado  about  nothing  f .  From  all  this,  then,  it 
appears  manifest,  that  Socixrs  and  his  followers  were  more 
artful  than  ingenuous  in  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  I>A- 
viDES.  rhey  persecuted  him  and  his  followers,  lest  by  tole- 
rating his  doctrine,  they  should  increase  the  odium  under  which 
ihey  already  lay,  and  draw  upon  themselves  anew,  the  resent- 
ment of  other  Christian  churches,  while  in  their  private  judg- 
ment, they  looked  upon  this  very  doctrine,  and  its  professors, 
as  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence. 

[z]  Epistola  de  Vita  Wissowatii^^^,  226. — Erasmus  Johan- 
NIS  (as  we  are  informed  by  Sandius,  Biblioth.  j^nti-Triniu 
p.  87.)  was  admitted  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Socinian  aca- 
demy at  Clauseaburg,  on  condition,  that  in  his  public  discourses 
he  should  never  say  any  thing  of  Christ's  having  existed  be- 
fore the  Virgin  Mart. 

•  QuikI  *1  quis  tanta  c»t  fide  przdituf,  ut  ad  Dcum  ip«um  pcrpctuo  recta 
acccdirc  audcat,  nee  consolationc,  qux  ex  Chriuti  Fratrls  sui  per  omnia  tcu- 
tati  invocaiioue  proficiscitur.  indigcat,  hie  non  ttpun  habet,  utCliTiitum  in- 
vacct.  \  Fluctiu  in  sjinpulo  cxcitatos  es5C. 
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•fc  ?  N  T.from  Stanislaus  Farnovius,  or  Farnesius,  who 
Sect  ill  ^^^  engaged  by  Cxokksius  to  prefer  the  Ariafi 
3P  A  i  T 11.  Isystem  to  that  of  the  Socinians,  and  consequent- 
y  asserted,  that  Christ  had  been  engendered,  or 
produced,  out  of  nothing,  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
before  the  creation  of  this  terrestrial  globe.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  say,  what  his  sientiments  were  con- 
cerning th^Holy  Ghost ;  all  we  know  of  that  mat- 
ter is,  that  he  warned  his  disciples  against  paying 
the  tribute  of  religious  worship  to  that  divine  Spi- 
rit [a].  Farkovius  separated  from  the  other 
TJnitananSy  in  the  year  1568,  and  was  folio  wed,  in 
this  Svhism,  by  several  persons  eminent  on  ac- 
count of  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the  in- 
Hueiice  of  their  rank,  such  as  Martin  Czechovi- 
cius,  Neimoiovius,  Stanislaus  Wisnowius,  John 
Falcon,  George  Sclioman,  arid  others.  They 
did  not,  however,  form  themselves  into  a  stable 
or  permanent  sect.  The  lenity  and  indulgence 
of  the  Socinians,  together  with  the  dexterity  of 
their  disputants,  brought  many  of  them  back  in- 
to' the  bosom  of  the  community  they  had  desert- 
ed, and  considerable  numbers  were  dispersed  or 
regained  by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Faus- 
Tus  SociNus.  So  that  at  length  the  whole  fac- 
tion, being  deprived  of  its  chief,  who  died  in  the 
year  1615,  was  scattered  abroad,  and  reduced  to 
nothing  [A]. 

\a]  San'DIUS,  Bihitotb.  p.  52.  &  passim. 

^]  \Vc  omit  here  an  enumeration  of  the  more  famous  Soci- 
nian  writers  who  Hourishcd  in  this  century,  because  the  greaicFt 
part  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  thrt 
J^istory.     The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Sandius. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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